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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

National  Educational  Association 


PREAMBLE. 

To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States,  we,  whose,  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I— NAME. 

This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  National  Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE  II.— DEPARTMENTS. 

Section  1.  It  shall  consist  of  nine  departments  : The  first,  of  School  Superin- 
tendence ; the  second,  of  Normal  Schools  ; the  third,  of  Elementary  Schools  ; the 
fourth,  of  Higher  Instruction  ; the  fifth,  of  Industrial  Education  ; the  sixth,  of  Art 
Education  ; the  seventh,  of  Kindergarten  Instruction  ; the  eighth,  of  Music  Educa- 
tion ; the  ninth,  of  Secondary  Education  ; and  a National  Council  of  Education. 

Sec.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Any  person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work  of  education,  or  any 
educational  association,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  Such  person  or  associa- 
tion may  become  a member  of  this  Association  by  paying  two  dollars  and  signing 
this  Constitution,  and  may  continue  a member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of 
two  dollars.  On  neglect  to  pay  such  fee,  the  membership  will  cease. 

Sec.  2.  Each  department  may  prescribe  its  own  conditions  of  membership,  pro- 
vided that  no  person  be  admitted  to  such  membership  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
general  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  eligible  to  membership  may  become  a life-member  by  paying 
at  once  twenty  dollars. 

ARTICLE  IV.— OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  twelve  Vice-Pres- 
idents, a Secretary,  a Treasurer,  one  Director  for  each  State,  District  or  Territory 
represented  in  the  Association,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  several  departments 
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and  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  constituted  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  friend  of 
education  may  become  a life-director  by  the  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Association  at  one  time,  either  by  himself  or  on  his  behalf  ; and  any  educational 
association  may  secure  a perpetual  directorship  by  a like  donation  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  director  to  be  appointed  annually  or  for  life.  Whenever  a life-member 
desires  to  become  a life- director,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  he  has  paid 
for  his  life-membership. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Directors,  Life 
Directors,  President  of  the  Council,  and  presiding  officers  of  their  respective  de- 
partments shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and,  as  such,  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  from  their  own  number  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  3.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session,  a majority  of  the  votes 
cast  being  necessary  for  a choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the 
annual  session  subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs  ; 
but  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  of  any  department,  or  of  the  Association, 
who  is  not,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  a member  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a presiding 
officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present  shall  preside  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  Vice-Presidents,  a pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign,  and  shall  have 
his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually 
pertaining  to  his  office,  keep  a list  of  the  members  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Association  ; shall  expend  the  same 
only  upon  the  order  of  said  Board  ; shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  accounts,  ending  the  first  day  of 
July  each  year,  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  when  approved  by 
said  Board,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  shall 
give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  ; and  he  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  next  suc- 
ceeding that  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association,  excepting  those 
herein  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  ; shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  meetings,  and  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a useful  and  honorable 
institution.  Upon  the  written  application  of  twenty  members  of  the  Association  for 
permission  to  establish  a new  department,  they  may  grant  such  permission.  Such 
new  department  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  others.  The  formation  of  such  department  shall  in  effect  be  a sufficient  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution  for  the  insertion  of  its  name  in  Article  II.,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  Association, 
who  shall  be  a member  ex  officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  election  of  the 
Trustees  in  1886,  one  Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one 
for  three  years,  and  one  for  four  years,  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  one 
Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  whether  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  unexpired  term  ; and  the  absence  of  a Trustee  from  two  con- 
secutive annual  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  forfeit  his  membership  therein.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  and  constituted  shall  be  the  executive  financial  officers 
of  this  Association,  as  a body  corporate,  as  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  incorpo- 
ration under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  “Acts  of  Incorpora- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  ” 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  for  safe  keeping 
and  investment  of  all  funds  which  the  Association  may  receive  from  life-director- 
ships, or  from  donations  ; and  the  income  of  such  invested  funds  shall  be  used 
exclusively  in  paying  the  cost  of  publishing  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Association,  excepting  when  donors  shall  specify  otherwise.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ; and,  when  practicable, 
the  Trustees  shall  invest  all  surplus  funds  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  that  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Association 
for  the  previous  year. 

ARTICLE  V.— MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five 
Directors. 

Sec.  8.  Any  department  of  the  Association  may  hold  a special  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place, 
and  not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  Board 
or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  Board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At  its  first 
meeting  a Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  previous  year,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  department. 

ARTICLE  VI.— BY-LAWS. 

By-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  VII.—  AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a regular  meeting  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present,  or  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present, 
provided  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in  writ- 
ing at  a previous  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  appointed  a Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  one  on  Honorary  Members,  and  one  on  Resolutions. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  paying  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  its 
Proceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or  any  of 
its  departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture,  or 
address  be  published  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, upon  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  appoint  annually  some  competent  person  to  examine  the  securities  of  the 
permanent  fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate  showing  the 
condition  of  the  said  fund  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  July  14,  1885,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  secure  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration for  the  National  Educational  Association,  under  United  States  or  State  laws, 
as  speedily  as  may  be. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  and  by  competent  legal  advice,  the  chairman 
obtained  a 


We,  the  undersigned,  Norman  A.  Calkins.  John  Eaton,  and  Zalmon  Richards,  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  together,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General 
Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years,  the  purpose  and  objects  of  which  are  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  ...  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  said  act,  we  do  here 
execute  this  our  Certificate  of  Incorporation  as  said  act  provides. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  severally  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  24th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  [l.  s.] 


Duly  acknowledged  before  Michael  P.  Callan,  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 


John  Eaton. 
Zalmon  Richards. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


1857. — PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  (Organized.) 

James  L.  Enos,  Chairman. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

1858. — CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Z.  Richards,  President. 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Secretary. 

A.  J.  Rickoff,  Treasurer. 

1859. — WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Rickoff,  President. 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Secretary. 

C.  S.  Pennell,  Treasurer. 

1860. — BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  President. 

Z.  Richards,  Secretary. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

1861.  1862.— No  session. 

1863. — CHICAGO,  ILL. 

John  D.  Philbricic,  President. 
James  Ckuikshank,  Secretary. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

1864. — OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Wells,  President. 

David  N.  Camp,  Secretary. 

Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 


1865. — HARRISBURG,  PA. 

S.  S.  Greene,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

1866. — INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 

S.  P.  Bates,  Treasurer. 

1867. — No  session. 

1868. — NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  President. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Secretary. 
James  Cruikshank,  Treasurer. 

1869. — TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 

A.  L.  Barber,  Treasurer. 

1870. — CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 

W.  E.  Crosby,  Treasurer. 


NAME  CHANGED  TO 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


1871. — ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  President. 

W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1872. — BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  E.  White,  President. 

S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1873. — ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  President. 

S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1874.  — DETROIT,  MICH. 

S.  H.  White,  President. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1875.  -MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

W.  T.  Harris,  President. 

W.  R.  Abbott,  Secretary. - 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 

1876. — BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 

1877. — LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

M.  A.  Newell,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

1878.  — No  session. 

1879. — PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

1880. — CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 


1881. — ATLANTA,  GA. 

James  H.  Smart,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 

1882. — SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

G.  J.  Orr,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Treasurer. 

1883. — SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

1884.  — MADISON,  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President. 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

1885.  -SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

1886. — TOPEKA,  KAS. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1887. — CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W-  E.  Sheldon,  President. 

J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1888. — SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Aaron  Gove,  President. 

J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1889. — NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Albert  P.  Marble,  President. 

J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1890. — ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

James  H.  Canfield,  President. 
W.  R.  Garrett,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1891. — TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  President. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 
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National  Educational  Association 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1890-91. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


W.  R.  GARRETT  Nashville,  Tennessee President. 

E.  H.  COOK Flushing,  New  York Secretary. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD Kansas  City,  Missouri 7 'reasurtr. 


J.  H.  Canfield,  Kansas. 

W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  South  Dakota. 
Delia  L.  Williams,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Baker,  Colorado. 


N.  A.  Calkins 
Zalmon  Richards 

N.  A.  Calkins 
II.  S.  Tarbell 
Zalmon  Richards 

John  Eaton  

W.  R.  Garrett... 


Vice-Presidents. 

T.  A.  Futrall,  Arkansas. 
John  T.  Buchanan.  Missouri. 
H.  S.  Jones,  Nebraska. 

Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indiana. 


J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi. 
E.  B.  McElrot,  Oregon. 

M.  C.  Fehnald,  Maine. 
Solomon  Palmer,  Alabama. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Chairman 124  East  Eightieth  street.  New  York. 

Secretary 1401  Corcoran  street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

New  York Term  expires  July,  1894. 

Providence,  R.  I “ “ “ 1894. 

Washington,  D.  C “ “ “ 1892. 

Marietta,  Ohio “ “ “ 1891 

Nashville,  Tenn Ex  Officio. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Albee,  Geo.  S.,  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin.  HlTBD,  Okh»1  B . New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Allensworth,  Allen,  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico.  Jewett,  A.  V.,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

Anderson,  W.  II.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Jones,  H.  S..  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Baker,  J.  II,,  Denver,  Colorado.  Kendall,  C.  N..  East  Saginaw.  Michigan. 

Beadle,  W.  H.  H.,  Madison,  South  Dakota.  Kern,  T.  L..  Lake  City,  Florida. 

Beardshear,  W.  M.,  Ames,  Iowa.  Kratz,  H.  B.,  Vermillion.  South  Dakota. 


Bell,  W.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Bingham,  Robert,  Bingham  P.  O.,  North  Caro 
Brown,  Leroy  D.,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Buchanan,  John  T.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  Vermont. 

Canfield,  J.  H.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Carter,  Hannah  Johnson,  New  York  City. 
Chandler,  J.  W.,  Jordan,  New  York. 
Clemmer,  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
Cook,  E.  II.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Cox,  Edwin  B.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Cordery,  Deborah  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Day,  L.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dick,  F.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Dougherty,  N.  C.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Downing,  A.  S.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Draper,  A.  S.,  Albany,  New  York. 

Fairchild,  G.  T.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Fernald,  M.  C.,  Orono,  Maine. 

Futrall,  T.  A.,  Marianna,  Arkansas. 
Garrett,  W.  R.,  Nashviile,  Tennessee. 
Gault,  F.  B.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Goodman,  F.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Goodwin,  A.  C.,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Griggs,  H , Denver,  Colorado.  ' 

Hailmann,  Eudora  L.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Hatch,  W.  IL,  Moline,  Illinois. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Hoitt,  Ira  G.,  Sacramento,  California. 
Hornberger,  J.  A.,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 
Hunt,  Mary  II. , Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 


Larimer,  H.  G.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

McElroy,  E.  B.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Chamita,  New  Mexico. 
Mills,  J.  J.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Nicholson,  Mary  E.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Palmer,  S.,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Parker,  Chas.  L..  South  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Parr,  S.  S.,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Peabody,  S.  II.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Phillips,  J.  IL,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Plummer,  F.  E.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Preston,  J.  IL.  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Ramsey,  Geo.  J.,  Clinton.  Louisiana. 

Richards,  Zalmon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kickoff.  A.  J , New  York  City. 

Riuler,  F.,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

Rounds,  C.  C.,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Russell,  J.  R.,  Butte,  Montana. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C..  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  La  Grange,  Georgia. 

Stanford,  Leland.  San  Francisco,  California. 
Stratton.  C.  C.,  Mills  Seminary,  California. 
Sutton,  W.  S.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Thomas,  A.  M.,  Houlton,  Maine. 

Thompson.  W.  E..  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Walker.  Pei.eg  IL.  Rockford.  Illinois. 

Williams.  Delia  L..  Delaware.  Ohio. 

Wilson,  W.  E..  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Wolfe,  L.  E.,  Moberly,  Missouri . 

Woofter,  T.  J.,  West  Point,  Mississippi. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SELIM  H.  PEABODY President Champaign,  111. 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF Vice-President New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  L.  K1EHLE Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 


Kindergarten. 


EUDORA  L.  HAILMANN President La  Porte,  Ind. 

LUCY  J.  WHEELOCK Vice-President Boston,  Mass. 

ELIZA  BLAKER Secretary , Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Elementary. 


H.  S.  JONES President Lincoln,  Neb. 

JULIA  TUTWILER Vice-President Livingston,  Ala. 

ELLEN  F.  WHEATON Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Secondary. 


F.  E.  PLUMMER . President Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

S.  W.  LANDON Vice-President Burlington,  Yt. 

W.  T.  WHITE Secretary Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Higher. 

J.  J.  MILLS President Richmond,  Ind. 

E.  B.  ANDREWS Vice-President Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  A.  BLANCHARD Secretary Wheaton,  111. 


Normal. 


B.  A.  HINSDALE President Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

G.  L.  OSBORNE Vice-President Missouri. 

ISABELLA  LAWRENCE Secretary Minnesota. 


Superintendence. 

A.  S.  DRAPER President Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  B.  LOVETT First  Vice-President Huntsville,  Ala. 

E.  B.  McELROY Second  Vice-President Salem,  Oregon. 

L.  W.  DAY . Secretary Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training. 

LEWIS  McLOUTH Pi'esident  Brookings,  S.  D. 

WILLIAM  SAYRE Vice-President Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  S.  MILLS Secretary Toledo,  Ohio. 


Art. 

HANNAH  JOHNSON  CARTER President New  York,  N.  Y. 

LILLIAN  JACOBY  Vice-President Rockford,  111 . 

FRANK  H.  COLLINS Secretary Denver,  Colo. 


Music. 


HERBERT  GRIGGS 

N.  L.  GLOVER 

F.  E.  MORSE 


President 

Vice-President 
Secretary 


Denver,  Colo. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


National  Educational  Association 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1891-92. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


E.  H.  COOK Flushing,  New  York President. 

R.  W.  STEVENSON Wichita,  Kansas Secretary. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD Kansas  City,  Missouri Treasurer. 


W.  R.  Garrett,  Tennessee. 

C.  H.  Clemmer,  North  Dakota. 
T.  A.  Futrall,  Arkansas. 

E.  O.  Lyte,  Pennsylvania. 


V ice-Presidents. 

G.  L.  Osborne,  Missouri. 

J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi. 

E.  B.  McElroy,  Oregon. 

E.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky. 


Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  Indiana. 
Wm.  M.  Bearish  ear,  Iowa. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Massachusetts. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

N.  A.  Calkins Chairman ; 124  East  Eightieth  street,  New  York. 

Zalmon  Richards Secretary 1301  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  C.  Hewett Normal,  Illinois Term  expires  July,  1895. 

N.  A.  Calkins New  York  City “ “ “*  is94. 

H.  S.  Tarbell Providence.  Rhode  Island  “ “ “ 1893. 

Zalmon  Richards Washington,  District  of  Columbia “ “ “ 1892. 

E.  II.  Cook Flushing,  New  York Ex  officio. 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  executive  financial  officers  of  this  Association,  as  a body  cor 
porate.”— Art.  IV.,  Secs.  9 and  10,  of  the  Constitution. 


Board  of  Directors.* 


Adams,  E.  H.,  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 
Anderson,  W.  H.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Atkinson,  W.  R.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Baker,  James  H.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Bartholomew,  W.  H.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Beardshear,  Wm.  M.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Bloss,  J.  M.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Brackett,  S.  H..  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
Bradley,  John  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Brown,  Leroy  D.,  Santa  Monica.  California. 
Butler,  N.  M.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Churchill,  J.  O.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Clemmer,  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
Collins,  Frank  E.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Cook,  E.  H.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Cox,  E.  B.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Cropsey,  Miss  Nebraska,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Cross,  W.  O.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Curtis,  Virgil  G.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Day,  L.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DeGarmo,  Charles,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 
Dougherty,  N.  C..  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Fairchild,  Geo.  T.,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Fernald,  M.  C.,  Orono,  Maine. 

Futrall,  T.  A.,  Marianna,  Arkansas. 

Garnett,  James  M.,  University  of  Virginia,  Va. 
Garrett,  W.  R.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Gates,  Merrill  E.,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Gault,  F.  B.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Gillan,  S.  Y.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Glover,  N.  L.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Hadley,  Hiram,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Hamilton,  Robert  W.,  Muskogee,  Ind.  Territory. 
Harris,  W.  T.,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Harris,  T.  G.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Jas.  L.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Hunt,  Mary  H.,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 
Jewett,  A.  V.,  Abilene,  Kansas. 


* “ The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  * 
Council,  and  presiding  officers  of  their  respective 
ors.”— Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 


Jones,  H.  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Kern.  F.  L.,  Lake  City  Florida. 

Knapp,  W.  E.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Kruse,  Edwin,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Leipziger,  H.  M.,  148  Grand  street.  N.  Y.  City. 
Lyte,  E.  O.,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania. 

Marble,  A.  P.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Chamita,  New  Mexico. 
McElroy,  E.  B.,  Salem.  Oregon. 

MoFaddkn,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
McLouth,  Lewis,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
Miller,  Tom  B.,  Helena,  Montana. 

Millspaugh,  J.  F.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Nicholson,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Norton,  R.  C.,  Cape  Girardeau.  Missouri. 

Ogden,  John,  Bismark,  North  Dakota. 

Osborne,  G.  L.,  Warrensburg.  Missouri. 

Parker,  Charles  I.,  South  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Plummer,  Frank  E..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Powers,  James  K.,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Preston,  J.  R.,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Prince,  J.  T.,  Newtonville.  Massachusetts. 
Ramsey,  G.  J.,  Clinton.  Louisiana. 

RicHARDS,  Zalmon,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 
Richmond.  Miss  Sarah  E..  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Rickoff,  Andrew  J.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  C.  P.,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

Rounds,  C.  C.,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Sabin,  HsnRY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C.,  Kutztown.  Pennsylvania. 
Shepard,  Irwin,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Shinn,  Josiah  II.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  Ypsilar.ti,  Michigan. 

Smith,  Euler  B.,  La  Grange,  Georgia. 

Smith,  Miss  Nora,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Stanford,  Lei.and,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Stevenson,  R.  W.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Stockwell,  Thomas  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Stratton,  C.  C..  Mills  Seminary,  California. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Tutwiler,  Miss  Julia,  Livingston,  Alabama. 
Walker,  Peleg  R.,  Rockford.  Illinois. 

Woofter,  T.  J.,  West  Point,  Mississippi. 

reasurer,  Directors,  Life-Directors,  President  of  the 
departments  shall  constitute  the  Bonn!  of  Direct- 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Denver,  Colorado 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kutztown,  Penn. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 


JAMES  H.  BAKER President 

E.  W.  COY Vice-President 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFER Secretary 


Kindergarten. 


Mrs.  J.  L.  HUGHES 

Miss  NORA  SMITH  

Miss  ANNA  E.  FREDERICKSON. 

Secretary 

. Toronto,  Ont. 

. San  Francisco,  Cal. 
. La  Porte,  Ind. 

Elementary. 

Miss  JULIA  TUTWILER 

FRANK  B.  GAULT 

Miss  LUCIA  STICKNEY 

Vice-President 

, . ...  Secretary 

. Livingston,  Ala. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secondary. 

FRANK  E.  PLUMMER 

J.  A.  HORNBERGER  

W.  T.  WHITE 

— . President 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
. Norfolk,  Neb. 

. Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Higher. 

MERRILL  E.  GATES 

H.  W.  ROGERS 

JOHN  M.  COULTER 

Secretary 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Evanston,  111. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Normal. 

CHARLES  DE  GARMO 

LARKIN  DUNTON 

MARGARET  E.  CONKLING 

. ...  Vice-President 

. Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Superintendence. 

HENRY  SABIN 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS 

OSCAR  H.  COOPER 

L.  W.  DAY 

President 

Second  Vice-President 

.....  Secretary 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
, Galveston,  Texas. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Industrial 

Education  and  Manual  Training. 

H.  M.  LEIPZIGER 

WM.  M.  BEARDSHEAR 

E.  R.  BOOTH 

, New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ames,  Iowa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Art. 


FRANK  H.  COLLINS 

LUELLA  E.  FAY 

HENRY  W.  POOR 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Music. 

N.  L.  GLOVER 

FRANK  A.  FITZPATRICK 

CLARENCE  BIRCHARD 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Chicago,  111. 

Note. — Information  relating  to  the  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  this  Association  for  previous  years 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Custodian, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  care  of  the  several  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  Council  of  Education,  is  Zalmon  Richards,  1301  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


OF  THE 

National  Educational  Association. 


The  dates  in  the  margin  indicate  the  year  when  the  several  memberships 
began.  The  addresses  given  are  the  same  as  last  year,  except  in  cases 
where  information  of  change  of  residence  has  been  furnished.  Where 
there  is  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  residence  it  is  indicated  by  (?). 

PERPETUAL  DIRECTORSHIP. 


1879. 

1889. 

1890. 


1888. 

1888. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 
1886. 
1877. 
1885. 

1888. 


Philadelphia  Teachers’  Institute.  Wm.  G.  Caskey,  2019  Camac  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Representative  for  1891. 

Board  of  Education  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association.  Peleg  R.  Walker,  Representative  for 
1890. 


LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Stanford,  Leland.  San  Francisco.  1888.  Brown,  LeRoy  D.,  Santa  Monica. 
Stratton,  C.  C.,  Mills  Seminary. 

COLORADO. 

Gove,  Aaron,  Denver. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dougherty,  N.  C.,  Peoria.  1887.  Parker,  Chas.  I.,  South  Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

Fairchild,  Geo.  T. . Manhattan.  1886.  Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia. 

Jewett,  A.  V.,  Abilene. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hunt,  Mary  H.,  Hyde  Park. 


MISSOURI. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Chamita. 

NEW  YORK. 

Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin.  1881.  Rickoff,  Andrew  J.,  New  York. 

OHIO. 

Day,  L.  W.,  Cleveland. 
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1881. 


1884. 

1889. 


1886. 


1864. 

1884. 


1884. 

1876. 

1880. 

1889. 


1890. 

1881. 


1870. 

1884. 

1880. 

1884. 

1864. 


1876. 

1870. 

1880. 


1876. 

1870. 

1880. 


1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 


1877. 

1877. 


LIFE-MEMBERSHIPS. 

ALABAMA. 

Woodward,  G.  A.,  Selma. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Eden,  Philip,  Glendora.  1889.  Hobe,  Augusta  W.,  San  Francisco. 

English,  R.  F.,  San  Francisco.  1888.  O’Connor,  Joseph,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Denver.  1884.  Hayward,  Emily  A.,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Barnard,  Henry,  Hartford.  1870.  Stone,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  New  Milford. 

Northrop,  Birdsey  G.,  Clinton. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Bell,  Alex.  Graham,  Washington.  1864. 

Harris,  Wm.  T.,  Washington.  1884. 

Hiltz,  John,  Washington.  1880. 

Keane,  John  J.,  Washington. 

GEORGIA. 

Baker,  W.  H.,  Savannah.  1880. 

Mallon,  Mrs.  Frances  C.,  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS. 

Allen,  Ira  W.,  Chicago.  1876. 

Allyn,  Robert,  Carbondale.  1884. 

Brown,  Geo.  P.,  Bloomington.  1891. 

Cheney,  Augustus  J.,  Oak  Park.  1884. 

Eberhardt,  J.  F.,  Chicago.  1876. 

INDIANA. 

Bell,  W.  A.,  Indianapolis.  1866. 

Hobbs,  B.  C.,  Bloomingdale.  1877. 

Irwin,  J.  S.,  Ft.  Wayne.  1876. 

IOWA. 

Armstrong,  Allen,  Sioux  City.  1886. 

Crosby,  W.  E.,  Des  Moines.  1884. 

Gilchrist,  J.  C.,  Sioux  City.  1884. 

KANSAS. 

Campbell,  A.  G.,  Council  Grove.  1886. 

Clark,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis.  1886. 

Coover,  N.,  Wilson.  1886. 

Fairchild,  Edward  S.,  Ellsworth.  1886. 

Harvey,  G.  I.,  Ottawa.  1886. 

Jay,  Walter  M.,  Salina.  1886. 

Klock,  J.  E,,  Emporia.  1886. 

Larimer,  Henry  G.,  Topeka.  1880. 

Limerick,  A.  H.,  Winfield.  1886. 

MacDonald,  John,  Topeka.  1886. 

McVicar,  Peter,  Topeka. 

KENTUCKY 

Bartholomew,  W.  H. , Louisville.  1877. 

Kalfus,  Anna  F.,  Louisville. 


Richards,  Zalmon,  Washington. 
Rusk,  J.  M.,  Washington. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington. 


Setzefaud,  A.,  Dalton.  ( ?) 


Forbes,  Alex.,  Chicago. 
Hewett,  Edwin  C.,  Normal. 
Hull,  John,  Carbondale. 
Raab,  Henry,  Belleville. 
Schmitz,  J.  Adolph,  Elgin. 


McRae,  H.  S.,  Marion. 

Smart,  James  H. , La  Fayette. 
Stevens,  M.  C.,  La  Fayette. 


Pickard,  J.  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Taylor,  Henry  J.,  Sioux  City. 
Willis,  William  A.,  Iowa  City. 


Meade,  Richard  C.,  Atchison. 
Miller,  J.  H.,  Topeka. 

Roop,  C.  Y.,  Salina. 

Rose,  George  E.,  Rosedale. 
Sawhill,  Thos.  A.,  Concordia. 
Schuyler,  A.,  Salina. 

Stanley,  Edmund,  Lawrence. 
Stevenson,  R.  W.,  Wichita. 
Tillotson,  D.  C.,  Topeka. 
Williams,  Philo  Jesse,  Lawrence. 


Monsarret,  Mrs  L.  L.,  Louisville. 
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1876. 


1884. 

1882. 

1864. 

1870. 

1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1889. 


1886. 

1864. 


1876. 

1880. 


1887. 


1876. 


1876. 


1871. 

1864. 

1879. 

1880. 
1883. 
1864. 
1864. 
1883. 
1876. 


1881. 


1870. 

1884. 

1880. 

1880. 

1870. 

1883. 

1866. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1876. 


MARYLAND. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  Baltimore.  1876.  Richmond,  Sarah  E , Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bascom,  John,  Williamstown.  1880. 

Bicknell,  Thos.  W.,  Boston.  1886. 

Hagar,  Daniel  B.,  Salem.  1865. 

Jones,  D.  W.,  Roxbury,  Boston.  1870. 

Manly,  R.  M.,  Wellesley.  1870. 


Marble,  A.  P.,  Worcester. 
Mo  wry,  Wm.  A.,  Boston. 
Sheldon,  Wm.  E.,  Boston. 
Tourgee,  Eben,  Boston. 
Wilcox,  M.  C.,  Boston. 


Hey  wood,  C.  W.,  Scotts. 


MICHIGAN. 

1886.  Mayhew,  Ira,  Detroit. 
MINNESOTA. 


Phelps,  Wm.  F.,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISISPPI. 

Wright,  Edmund  W.,  Vicksburg. 


Evans,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Louis. 
Pennell,  C.  S.,  St.  Louis. 


Beals,  S.  D.,  Omaha. 
Bibb-Sudborough,  Grace  C., 
Omaha. 


MISSOURI. 

1877. 

NEBRASKA. 

1884. 

1884. 

NEVADA. 


Soldan,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 


Curry,  Robert,  Palmyra. 
James,  Henry  M.,  Omaha. 


Young,  Chas.  S.,  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Rounds,  C.  C.,  Plymouth. 


NEW  .1  HUSKY. 


Thompson,  L.  S.,  Jersey  City. 

NEW 

Anderson,  John  J.,  Brooklyn. 
Bradley,  P.,  Lyons.  ( ?) 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  New  York. 

Coe,  E.  M.,  New  York. 

Corey,  Lucien  B.,  Hicksville. 
Cruikshank,  James,  Brooklyn. 
Danforth,  Edward,  Elmira. 

Day,  Mrs.  Albert,  New  York. 
Dorna,  G.  Videlia,  New  York.  ( ?) 


YORK. 

1882.  Ilodgdon,  Josephine  E.,  Brooklyn. 
1879.  Hoose,  James  H.,  Cortland. 

1885.  Hunter,  Thomas,  New  York. 

1879.  Kraus,  John.  New  York. 

1882.  Morris.  Hattie  N..  Brooklyn. 

1880.  Hickoff,  Mrs.  R.  D..  New  York. 
1880.  Spring,  E.  A..  New  York. 

1882.  Stern,  M.,  New  York. 

1884.  Van  Aikin,  Mrs.  G.,  New  York. 


NORTH  CAROL 

Bingham,  Robert,  Bingham  P.  0.  ( ?) 

OHIO. 


Arey,  Oliver,  Cleveland.  1865. 

Bennett,  C.  W.,  Piqua.  1883. 

Bennett.  Hampton,  Franklin.  1870. 

Burns,  J.  J.,  Dayton.  1879. 

Cole,  W.  H.,  Marysville.  1880. 

Coy,  Eliab  W.,  Cincinnati.  1880. 

Curran,  N.  T.,  Sandusky.  1880. 

Davidson,  C.  C.,  Alliance.  1882. 

De  Wolf,  David  F.,  Columbus.  (?)  1870. 
Dutton,  Bettie  A.,  Cleveland.  1880. 

^Hancock,  John,  Columbus.  1870. 


iINA. 


Hartshorn,  0.  N.,  Mt.  Union. 
Harvey.  Thomas  W. . Painesville. 
Holden,  L.  E..  Cleveland. 
McMillan,  Reuben,  Youngstown. 
McMillan,  Mrs.  S.,  Youngstown. 
Miller,  Lewis,  Akron. 

Peaslee.  John  B . Cincinnati. 
Robert,  J.  A.,  Dayton. 

White,  Emerson  E.,  Cincinnati. 
Widner,  Esther,  Dayton. 

Williams.  Mrs.  D/  A.  ( Lathrop), 
Delaware. 


* Deceased. 
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1876. 

1879. 

1879. 
1865. 

1880. 


1872. 


1891. 


1887. 


1877. 


1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 


1891. 


1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 


1890. 


1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brooks,  Edward,  Philadelphia.  1879.  Paxon,  Joseph  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Foster,  Rachel  Gordon,  Phila.  (?)  1879.  Shippen,  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Gratz,  Simon,  Philadelphia.  1880.  Singer,  Edgar  A.,  Philadelphia. 

Ingram,  S.  D.,  Harrisburg.  1884.  Stewart,  Sarah  A.,  Philadelphia. 

Partridge,  Lelia  E.,  W.  Phila.  1865.  *Wickersham,  James  P.,  Lancaster. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Scofield,  Miss  Martha,  Aiken. 

TENNESSEE. 

Conway,  Clara,  Memphis. 


TEXAS. 


Franklin,  M.  B.,  Grapevine.  (?) 

WISCONSIN. 


Albee,  Geo.  S.,  Oshkosh.  1870. 

Aylward,  John  Arthur,  Black  Earth.  1887. 
Beck,  George,  Platteville.  1884. 

Carpenter,  J.  H.,  Madison.  1884. 

Chandler,  W.  H.,  Madison.  1884. 

Charlton,  E.  A.,  Brodhead.  1884. 

Clark,  L.  H.,  Tomah.  1884. 

Emery,  J.  L.,  Ft.  Atkinson.  1884. 

Flavin,  J.  T.,  Watertown.  1884. 

Graham,  Robert,  Madison.  1884. 

Harvey,  Lorenzo  Dow,  Oshkosh.  1884. 
Howland,  H.  C.,  Eau  Claire.  1884. 


ONTARIO. 


Wylie,  Mary  J.  B.,  Brantford. 


Hoyt,  J.  W. 

Hutton,  A.  J.,  Platteville. 
Nye,  Charles  H.,  Platteville. 
Parker,  Warren  D.,  Madison. 
Parkinson,  John  B.,  Madison. 
Shaw,  Samuel,  Antigo. 

Stark,  Joshua,  Milwaukee. 
Stewart,  I.  N.,  Appleton. 
Stearns,  J.  W.,  Madison. 
Thayer,  J.  B.,  Madison. 
Twining,  N.  C.,  Monroe, 
Whitford,  Wm.  C.,  Milton. 


PERPETUAL  MEMBERSHIPS. 

KANSAS. 

Abilene — President  Board  of  Education. 

Dodge  City — Dodge  City  Schools. 

Manhattan —Riley  County  Teachers’  Association. 
Ottawa — Board  of  Education. 

Sedgwick — Sedgwick  City  Schools. 

Winfield — Cowley  County  Teachers’  Association. 

MINNESOTA. 

Northfield — Independent  School  District  No.  3. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit — Board  of  Education. 

Board  of  Regents  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

Janesville — Board  of  Education. 

Janesville — Public-School  Teachers. 


* Deceased. 
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1884.  La  Crosse — Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Milwaukee — Alumni  Association  of  City  Normal  School. 

1884.  Milwaukee — Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Milwaukee — County  Teachers’  Association. 

1884.  Milwaukee — Intermediate  and  Upper  Sections,  Milwaukee  Teachers’  Corps. 
1884.  Milwaukee — Primary  Section,  Milwaukee  Teachers’  Corps. 

1884.  Milwaukee — Principals’  Association. 

1884.  Milwaukee — Spencerian  Business  College. 

1884.  Oshkosh— Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Platteville -Athenaeum  Literary  Society,  State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Platteville  — Philadelphian  Society,  State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Platteville — State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Watertown — Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Wisconsin  County  Superintendents’  Association. 

1884.  Wisconsin  Principals’  Association. 

1884.  Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association. 


MINUTES,  OFFICIAL  REPORTS, 

AND 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


The  National  Educational  Association. 


FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

THE  WELCOME. 

The  Association  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  July  14,  1891,  in  the  Mutual 
Street  Rink,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Executive  Committee. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  said  : I will  ask  this  yast  audience  to  stand  while  we 
sing  together  the  national  hymns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fortunately  they  are  sung  to  the  same  tune,  and  we  will  sing  the  first 
verse  of  “ God  Save  the  Queen"  and  “ America."  (Applause). 

Mr.  Harold  Jarvis,  of  Toronto,  sang  “ Marguerite." 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  on 
behalf  of  the  Toronto  Local  Executive  Committee  ; by  the  Reverend 
Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's  University,  on  behalf  of  Canada ; by  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  ; by  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia ; by  the 
Rev.  Elson  I.  Rexford,  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  ; and  by  E. 
F.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

A letter  of  welcome  from  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  was  also 
read  by  Wm.  Mackintosh. 

Responses  were  made  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  ; 
by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on 
behalf  of  the  Union  ; by  Prof.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  for  the  North 
Central  States  ; by  William  M.  Beardshear,  of  Iowa,  for  the  Northwestern 
States ; by  Supt.  F.  B.  Gault,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Pacific  Coast ; by  Prof.  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico,  for 
the  Southwest ; by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
South  Central  States  ; by  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  President  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  for  the  South  ; and  by  State  Super- 
intendent John  E.  Massey,  of  Virginia,  for  the  Southeast. 

After  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the  Association  adjourned. 

(21) 
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EVENING  SESSION.— July  14. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  P.  m.  at  the  Mutual  Street 
Rink  by  President  Garrett. 

Music  by  Henry  Blight,  of  Toronto. 

Usual  announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago,  111.,  read  a paper  on  “The  School  of  the 
Future.” 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Miss  Schofield,  of  South  Carolina;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New 
York  City ; and  Mr.  S.  Jones.  The  discussion  was  closed  by  Colonel 
Parker, 


SECOND  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION.— July  15. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 a.  m.  at  the  Pavilion,  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  by  President  Garrett. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milligan,  of  Toronto. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committees  : 

On  Nominations—  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  ; J.  H.  Phillips,  of 
Alabama  ; T.  A.  Futrall,  of  Arkansas  ; Miss  Nora  Smith,  of  California;  R.  H.  Beggs, 
of  Colorado  ; V.  G.  Curtis,  of  Connecticut : David  W.  Harlan,  of  Delaware  ; Z.  Rich- 
ards, of  District  of  Columbia  ; J.  L.  Williford,  of  Georgia ; E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois  ; 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana  ; II.  II.  Freer,  of  Iowa  ; R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kansas  ; W.  O. 
Cross,  of  Kentucky  ; H.  E.  Chambers,  of  Louisiana  ; M.  C.  Fernald,  of  Maine  ; M.  A. 
Newell,  of  Maryland  ; B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  ; D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota  ; T.  J. 
Woofter,  of  Mississippi ; L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri  ; R.  G.  Young,  of  Montana  ; II.  S. 
Jones,  of  Nebraska;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire  ; William  N.  Barringer,  of  New 
Jersey ; T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico  ; James  M.  Milne,  of  New  York  ; John 
Ogden,  of  North  Dakota  ; L.  W.  Day,  of  Ohio  ; Mary  E.  McFadden,  of  Oregon  ; E.  O. 
Byte,  of  Pennsylvania  ; H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Rhode  Island  ; W.  R.  Atkinson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ; Louis  McLouth,  of  South  Dakota  ; Frank  Goodman,  of  Tennessee  ; Joseph  Bald- 
win, of  Texas  ; John  E.  Massey,  of  Virginia  ; R.  B.  Bryan,  of  Washington  ; John  G. 
Giddings,  of  West  Virginia;  0.  E.  Wells,  of  Wisconsin  ; W.  G.  Smith,  of  Wyoming. 

On  Necrology — Z.  Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia,  Chairman  ; N.  A.  Calkius,  of 
New  York  ; George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois  ; Solomon  Palmer,  of  Alabama  ; W.  E Shel- 
don, of  Massachusetts. 

On  Honorary  Members — John  E.  Massey,  of  Virginia,  Chairman  ; T.  B.  Stockwell. 
of  Rhode  Island;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  of  Tennessee; 
Lucia  Stickney,  of  Ohio. 
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On  Exhibits — John  T.  Bradley,  of  Minnesota,  Chairman  ; Mrs.  T.  E.  Ryley,  of  Mis- 
souri ; Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  New  York  ; J.  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado  ; W.  C.  Schaffer, 
of  Pennsylvania  ; Miss  Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

On  Resolutions — A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  Chairman  ; Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Missouri ; F.  B.  Gault,  of  Washington  ; Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  Arkansas  ; H.  M.  Parker, 
of  Ohio. 

Prof.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent  without  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Eesolutions : 

Resolved , That  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York  ; Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ; Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota — be  appointed  a Committee  from  this 
Association  to  draw  up  a memorial  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Classification  Com- 
mittee of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  expressing  the  strong  conviction  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  nation  should  have  a 
separate  department,  and  setting  forth  our  reasons  why  we  deem  such  a division  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  educational  exhibit. 

Dr.  Harris  announced  the  formation  of  the  Henry  Barnard  Publishing 
Company,  and  that  subscriptions  to  its  capital  stock  would  be  received. 

The  usual  announcements  by  the  Secretary  followed.  The  Secretary 
also  read  a letter  of  greeting  from  the  Ontario  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico,  the  officers 
of  the  Association  were  requested  to  make  a suitable  reply. 

A communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  concerning  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  a memorial  volume  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hancock. 

J.  E.  Preston,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  read  a paper  on  : Teaching  Patriotism. 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  A.  H.  McKay,  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia ; Mr.  Williams,  of  Missouri  ; Charles  A.  Blanchard,  of  Illinois  ; 
Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Chicago ; W.  D.  Atkinson,  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  W.  A.  Douglass,  of  Toronto.  J.  E.  Preston  closed  the  discussion. 

Zalmon  Eichards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  read  a paper  on  : History  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

H.  S.  Jones,  of  Nebraska,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  ex-President  Eichards,  for  his  valuable  and  painstaking  paper. 
Carried  unanimously. 

Discussion  by  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  followed. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION.— July  15. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Mutual  Street  Eink  at  8 p.  m. 
by  President  Garrett. 

Music  by  Mr.  Fred  Warrington,  of  Toronto. 
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Usual  announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  a 
paper  on  : Education  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, addressed  the  Association  on  The  Educational  System  of  Ontario. 
Adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION.— July  1G. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Pavilion  at  9:30  a.  m.  by  Presi- 
dent Garrett. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  E.  Rexford,  of  Quebec. 

Usual  announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

H.  W.  Brewster,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform,  sub- 
mitted his  report. 

T.  R.  Vickroy,  another  member  of  the  Committee,  further  discussed  the 
subject. 

T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico,  moved  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  seconded  the  motion. 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  II.  H.  Lincoln,  of  Massachu- 
setts ; William  Houston,  of  Toronto  ; and  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kansas,  moved  that  the  matter  of  printing  the  report 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Music  by  Miss  Lillie  Kleiser. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  submitted 
the  following  report  : 

Your  Nominating  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  : 

President — E.  H.  Cook,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents — W.  R.  Garrett,  Tennessee  ; C.  II.  Clemner,  North  Dakota  : T.  A. 
Futrall,  Arkansas  ; E.  0.  Lyte,  Pennsylvania  ; G.  L.  Osborne.  Missouri  ; J.  R.  Pres 
ton,  Mississippi  ; E.  B.  McElroy,  Oregon  ; \V.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky  ; Miss 
Nebraska  Cropsey,  Indiana  ; Wm.  Beardshear,  Iowa  ; Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota  ; 
A.  P.  Marble,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary — R.  W.  Stevenson,  Kansas. 

Treasurer — J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri. 

Directors — W.  T.  Harris.  United  States  ; James  K.  Powers,  Alabama  ; J.  II.  Shinn. 
Arkansas  ; Miss  Nora  Smith.  California  ; Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Connecticut  ; W.  E.  Knapp, 
Colorado  ; Z.  Richards,  District  of  Columbia  ; F.  L.  Kern,  Florida  ; Euler  B.  Smith, 
Georgia  ; Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson.  Indiana  ; P.  R.  Walker,  Illinois  : C.  P.  Rogers. 
Iowa  ; J.  H.  Bloss,  Kansas  : W.  0.  Cross  ; Kentucky ; G.  J.  Ramsay,  Louisiana  : M. 
C.  Fernald.  Maine  ; Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Maryland  ; J.  T.  Prince.  Massachusetts  : 
J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Michigan  ; T.  J.  Woofter,  Mississippi  ; R.  C.  Norton,  Missouri  ; John  E 
Bradley,  Minnesota  ; Thomas  B.  Miller,  Montana  ; H.  S.  Jones,  Nebraska ; C.  C. 
Rounds,  New  Hampshire  ; Hiram  Hadley,  New  Mexico  ; C.  W.  Bardeen,  New  York  ; 
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Robert  Bingham,  North  Carolina  ; John  Ogden,  North  Dakota  ; N.  M.  Butler,  New 
Jersey  ; E,  B.  Cox,  Ohio ; Miss  Mary  E.  McPadden,  Oregon  ; N.  C.  Shafer,  Penn- 
sylvania ; Thomas  B.  Stockweli,  Rhode  Island  ; W.  R.  Atkinson,  South  Carolina  ; 
Louis  McLouth,  South  Dakota  ; Frank  Goodman,  Tennessee  ; T.  G.  Harris,  Texas  ; 
James  M.  Garnett,  Virginia  ; F,  B.  Gault,  Washington  ; S.  Y.  Gillan,  Wisconsin  ; W, 
H.  Anderson,  West  Virginia  ; J.  0.  Churchill,  Wyoming. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huling,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  persons 
named  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  the  President  declared  them  elected 
unanimously. 

Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  of  Alabama,  read  a paper  on  : A German  Model 
School  for  Girls. 

Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Peda- 
gogical Inquiry,  submitted  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Richards,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  declared 
adopted  and  ordered  published  in  the  proceedings. 

Discussion  by  F.  M.  McMurray,  of  Illinois,  followed. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION.— July  16. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  in  the  Mutual  Street 
Rink  at  8 p.m. 

Music  by  Mr.  Douglass  Bird,  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee.  The  report  was  adopted. 

President  M.  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  : The  Profession  of  Teaching,  for  Light  and  Power. 

Prof.  Wm,  Clark,  of  Toronto,  addressed  the  Association  on  : The 
Growth  of  National  Education  in  England. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  addressed  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 


FOURTH  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION. -July  17. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Pavilion  at  9 a.m.  by  President 
Garrett. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  Septimus  Jones. 

Music  by  Miss  Eva  H.  Roblin. 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology. 
In  accordance  with  this  report,  Mr.  E.  0.  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented a sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham. 

Announcements  by  the  Secretary. 
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A telegram  containing  the  greetings  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  read. 

Mr.  Massey,  of  Virginia,  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Honorary  Membership. 

Your  Committee  to  whom  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Honorary  Membership  was 
committed  beg  leave  to  report  that,  while  care  and  caution  should  be  used  in  electing 
Honorary  Members,  it  is  highly  proper  to  confer  this  honor  upon  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  eminent  services  in  educational  work.  We  therefore  present 
the  names  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Inspector  J.  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  H.  A.  E.  Kent,  ex-Chairman  of  Public  School 
Board,  Goldwin  Smith,  M.  A.,  Toronto,  Rev.  Principal  Grant,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Toronto,  and  Rev.  E. 
Rexford,  M.  A.,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Quebec,  as  those  of  gentlemen  fully 
worthy  of  this  honor,  and  recommend  their  election  to  Honorary  Membership  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  E.  Massey, 

Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Cook  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Clarke  was 
added  to  the  list  contained  in  the  report. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  unanimously  by  rising  vote. 

D.  J.  Goggin,  of  Manitoba,  read  a paper  on  : The  Professional  Train- 
ing of  Teachers . 

A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  New  York,  read  a paper  on  : Educational  Propa- 
ganda. 

John  A.  MacDonald,  of  Kansas,  read  a paper  on  : The  Independent 
District  System. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  and  the  same  was  approved  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

Capt.  Allen  Allensworth,  of  New  Mexico,  read  a paper  upon  : Military 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  of  Toronto,  then  addressed  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION.— July  17. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Mutual  Street  Rink  at  8 p.  m. 
by  President  Garrett. 

Music  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Bagulay. 

Usual  announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Prince  Momolu  Massaquoi  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  subject 
of  : In  Search  of  an  Education. 

Miss  Mary  Eastman,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a paper  on  : The  Co-Edu- 
cation of  the  Sexes. 
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Prin.  Grant,  of  Kingston  University,  was  introduced  and  addressed  the 
Association  upon  : The  Influence  of  the  Public  Schools,  Nationally  and 
Internationally. 

President  Garrett  then  in  a few  words  introduced  President-Elect  E.  H. 
Cook,  who  made  a short  response. 

The  audience  then  rose  and  sang  the  doxology,  after  which  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Prin.  Grant. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

E.  H.  Cook. 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  14,  1891. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  met  in 
the  Mutual  Street  Rink  at  5:55  p.  m.,  President  W.  R.  Garrett  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  were  present:  Messrs.  Allensworth,  Beardshear,  Bell, 
Buchanan,  Calkins,  Clemmer,  Cook,  Cox,  Futrall,  Garrett,  Gault,  Jones, 
Marshall,  Parker,  Rickoff,  Sheldon,  Walker,  Wolfe,  and  Woof  ter. 

The  President  announced  no  quorum  present.  Secretary  Cook  moved 
that  the  Board  adjourn  until  the  following  day  at  3:30  p.  m.,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto.  Carried. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

E.  II.  Cook, 

Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING. 

July  15,  1891. — Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Board  of  Directors 
met  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  President 
Garrett  in  the  chair. 

On  call  of  the  roll  by  the  Secretary,  the  following  Directors  responded 
to  their  names  : Messrs.  Allensworth,  Baker,  Beardshear,  Bell,  Calkins, 
Chandler,  Clemmer,  Cook,  Day,  Dougherty,  Draper,  Fairchild,  Futrall, 
Garrett,  Gault,  Jones,  Larimer,  Marshall,  Parker,  Peabody,  Phillips, 
Ramsey,  Richards,  Rickoff,  Smith,  Wilson,  and  Woofter. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  July  14  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calkins,  the  incoming  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

President  Garrett  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  all  officers  of 
the  departments  and  other  officers  of  the  Association  should  fill  out  the 
work  of  the  preceding  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  duly  seconded,  the  view  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  was  requested  to  sit 
with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Treasurer  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  presented  his  annual  report.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Richards,  duly  seconded,  the  report  as  read  was  accepted 
and  ordered  published  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre- 
sented the  fifth  annual  report  of  that  body.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairchild, 
of  Kansas,  the  report  as  read  was  accepted  and  approved  and  ordered 
published  with  the  Proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Calkins,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  tendered  a rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  effi- 
cient and  careful  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Association  had  been 
handled,  the  high  rate  of  interest  obtained,  and  the  security  with  which 
the  funds  were  invested. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rickoff,  duly  seconded,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Il- 
linois, was  unanimously  elected  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  General 
John  Eaton,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rickoff,  of  New  York,  presented  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
appropriate  a sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  from  the  funds  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  for  the  aid  of  such  measures  as  they  may  decide  to  be  most  effect- 
ive and  judicious  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Barnard  from  the  financial  embarrassments  to 
which  he  has  subjected  himself,  by  his  life-long  services  to  the  cause  of  Education,  in 
the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  other  works  of  National 
importance,  and  for  the  completion  of  such  sets  of  the  Journal  as  may  be  found  in- 
complete. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Cook,  the  words  “ authorized  and  directed” 
were  stricken  out,  and  the  word  “■  requested 99  inserted  in  the  place 
thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico,  the  resolution  as  amended 
was  referred  to  a Committee  of  Three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  which 
Committee  were  directed  to  report  at  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Board. 

The  Chair  appointed  on  the  Committee  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  S. 
H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Indiana. 

Selim  H.  Peabody,  President  of  the  Council,  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  that  body. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Council  was  referred: 
Messrs.  Dougherty,  Smith,  Gault,  Bell,  and  Marshall. 

This  Committee  was  requested  to  report  before  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  report  of 
the  Council  was  referred,  reported  as  follows  : Your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  the  following  be  chosen  as  members  of  the  National 
Council : W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  succeed  himself ; D. 
Bemiss,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  to  succeed  S.  S.  Parr,  of  Minnesota; 
J.  E.  Bradley,  of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  himself ; George  T.  Fairchild,  of 
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Kansas,  to  succeed  himself ; and  E.  J.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
succeed  Robert  Allyn,  of  Illinois. 

The  report  was  accepted  as  read. 

Mr.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  presented  a bill  for  $211.50  for  the  printing 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  the  meeting 
held  in  February,  1891. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Draper,  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  con- 
nection with  the  disbursement  of  this  sum  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  was  unanimously  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Draper,  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  authorized  to 
pursue  the  same  course  hereafter  as  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  close  of  the  general  session,  in  the  Pavilion,  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  16. 

E.  H.  Cook, 

Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING. 

July  16. — Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session  of  the  General  Association,  in  the  Pavilion 
in  the  Horticultural  Gardens.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Garrett,  at  12:15  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
roll  call  showed  twenty  directors  present. 

S.  II.  Peabody,  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  resolution 
concerning  the  subject  of  aid  to  the  publications  of  Henry  Barnard,  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  that  Committtee,  which  was  approved  as  read  and 
ordered  published  in  the  Proceedings. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  President,  Secretary, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees,  and  E.  C.  Ilewett,  the  former  Treasurer, 
be  appointed  an  Auditing  Committee  to  examine  and  approve  the  various 
bills  brought  against  the  Association  for  the  past. year.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Secretary  Cook  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to 
allow  each  State  Manager  who  should  apply  to  them  before  any  expense 
had  been  incurred,  to  expend  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  upon  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  the  working  up  of  the  attendance  from  his 
State.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hornberger  moved  that  the  Auditing  Committee  be  authorized  to 
approve  such  bills  of  the  State  Managers  for  the  past  year  as  they  should 
deem  right.  Seconded.  Carried. 
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W.  T.  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  moved  that  reports  of  the  Round 
Table  Conferences  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  words  be 
printed  in  the  Proceedings.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Rickoff,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  be  appropriated  for  the  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the 
editing  and  issuing  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings.  Seconded.  Carried. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

E.  H.  Cook, 

Secretary. 


NEW  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

A meeting  of  the  New  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  at  4:30  p.m.,  July  16, 
1891. 

President-elect  Cook  in  the  chair. 

On  a call  of  the  roll  by  the  Secretary  thirty-nine  directors  responded. 

On  motion  of  W.  R.  Oarrett,  of  Tennessee,  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Utah, 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calkins,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized 
to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  Board  for  any  of  the  States  and  Territories 
represented  at  the  Toronto  meeting,  by  delegates,  unknown  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marble,  the  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  First 
Vice-President,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  appointed 
as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A resolution  from  the  General  Session  of  the  Association  held  at  the 
Pavilion  on  the  morning  of  July  15,  1891,  referring  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Spelling  Reform  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Denver,  invited  the  Association  to  hold  its  convention 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  any  time  after  1892. 

On  motion  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  immedi- 
ately after  their  annual  meeting,  prepared  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
inserted  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Board  of  Directors  received  representatives  from  different  places, 
inviting  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  localities 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  read  the  conditions  under 
which  invitations  were  to  be  received  and  considered. 

On  motion  the  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  each 
place  was  limited  to  ten  minutes. 
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Superintendent  Young,  of  Helena,  Montana,  tendered  an  invitation  to 
the  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  that  city. 

Superintendent  Massey,  of  Virginia,  extended  an  invitation  in  behalf  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Superintendent  F.  B.  Gault,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  endorsed  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Massey,  in  inviting  the  Association  to  Seattle. 

Mr.  Bardeen,  of  New  York,  invited  the  Association  to  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  stating  that  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Association  as  read  by  the  Chairman  would  be  fully  met. 

Miss  Susie  Jennings  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  at  “Glen  Echo  on  the  Potomac.” 

There  being  no  further  invitations  to  be  considered,  on  motion  the 
Board  of  Directors  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  selection  of  a place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Greenwood  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  ex- 
cused from  voting  was  lost. 

The  motion  of  the  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  that  he  be  excused 
from  voting  was  lost. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot  : 


Helena, 

Seattle, 

Saratoga, 

Washington, 


First  ballot. 

Second  ballot. 

Third  ballot. 

Fourth  ballot. 

14 

15 

19 

23 

11 

10 

7 

2 

9 

12 

14 

15 

5 

2 

0 

0 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beardshear.  the  whole  matter  as  to  the  selection  of 
place,  and  the  conditions  and  arrangements  for  holding  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  for  1892,  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 


Resolved , That  the  Chair  be  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Three, 
of  which  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  one,  to  consider  and  report 
in  1892,  as  to  how  some  portion  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Association  may  best  be 
employed  to  foster  the  work  of  pedagogical  investigation  and  research. 


The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  N.  M. 
Butler,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Denver,  President  of  the 
Council,  as  the  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Harris  the  committee  were 
authorized  to  select  their  own  chairman. 

Mr.  Marble  : I move  that  any  visiting  cards  of  value  that  are  presented 
to  the  Association  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  to  be  taken  care  of 
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by  them  until  such  time  as  the  Association  shall  have  a building  of  its 
own.  This  beautiful  silver  card  from  Helena  is  entitled  to  the  best  of 
care.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Stockwell  : I move  that  a Committee  of  Three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  consider  the  question  of  such  changes  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  establishment  of  a permanent  membership  and  the  col- 
lection of  annual  dues  from  such  members.  Carried. 

The  Chair  asked  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  make-up  of  that  com- 
mittee in  order  that  it  might  be  made  representative. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  and  George  F.  Osborne, «of  Missouri. 

On  motion  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

E.  H,  Cook, 

Secretary. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  1891. 


Edwin  C.  Hewett,  in  Account  with  the  National  Educational  Association. 


Dr. 

July  1 to  Balance  from  account  of 

1889-90 $31  71 

111.  State  Teachers’ Association  for 

Perpetual  Directorship 100  00 

Two  Life  Memberships  : 

W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah,  Ga.,» 

Ind.  Sch.  Dist.,  Northfield,  4 w 

Minn.,  $20 1 

Annual  Membership  Fees  : 

Paid  to  Officers  of  As- 
sociation (net) $1,377  35 

Collected  by  RR.  Offi- 
cials  10,323  00 

Total 11,700  35 

Interest  on  Investments  of  the 

Permanent  Fund 1,660  27 

Sales  of  Volumes  of  Proceedings..  168  65 


Toronto,  Ontario,  July  14,  1891. 
This  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1891,  has  been  examined,  and  approved. 

z.  tSSSHSfr  f Board  °s  Tnutta<  N-E- A 


-$13,700  98 


SUMMARY  OF  YEAR’S  FINANCES. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  1890 $13,669  27 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year 6,231  40 

Net  proceeds $7,437  87 


1890-91.  Cr. 

By  Expenses  in  preparing  Volume 
of  Proceedings  for  publication 
and  for  proof-reading,  Vol.  1890, 

$150  ; printing  and  binding  4,000 
volumes  of  proceedings,  Vol. 

1890.  $3.537.78 $3,687  78 

Distributing  Vol.  1890  to  mem- 
bers: Express,  $849.35;  mail, 

$30.77 880  12 

Stenographer's  report  of  St.  Paul 

Meeting Ill  50 

Expenses  of  President  in  making 
arrangements  for  St.  Paul  meet- 
ing : Stenographer,  typewriters, 
and  clerks,  $94  ; postage  and 
telegrams,  $117.79;  travelling 
expenses,  $76.31  ; messengers 

and  express,  $17.71 305  81 

Expenses  of  Treasurer  on  account 
of  St.  Paul  meeting:  Assistants 
and  clerks,  $128 : expense  of 
meetings  for  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, $34.24;  postage  and 
express,  $18.72 ; exchange  on 

drafts,  $11.89 192  85 

Expenses  of  Secretary  on  account 

of  St.  Paul  meeting Ill  30 

Expenses  for  general  Association  : 

Printing  circulars,  etc..  $129.80  ; 
printing  abstracts  of  papers, 

$82.50  ; printing  card  signs,  etc., 

$7  35  ; printing  extra  member- 
ship certificates.  1890.  $37.50; 
printing  extra  membership  cer- 
tificates, 1891,  $55 ; freight 
of  vols.  of  proceedings,  $54.54  ; 
rent  of  depository  one  year,  $30; 
sendees  of  custodian,  $50 ; 
postage,  express,  etc.,  by  cus- 
todian, $15.46 ; premium  on 
new  investment  of  permanent 
fund,  $68.60  ; rent  to  Safe  De- 
posit Co.,  $15 ; postage,  tele- 
grams, etc.,  bv  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, $11.93. . .' 557  68 

Expenses  of  the  Departments : 

Superintendence.  $173  05;  High- 
er Education,  $50.11  ; Second- 
ary Education,  $12 ; Elementary 
Education,  $15.85;  Musical  Ed- 
ucation, $11.75 ; Art  Education, 

$14.60  ; Manual  Training.  $11.45.  288  81 

Expense  of  State  Manager  for 

Ohio 35  55 

Railroad  coupons  for  membership 
redeemed  for  life  members 60  00 

Total  disbursements $6,231  40 

Transfer  to  permanent  funds;  One 
Life  Directorship,  $100 ; from 
receipts  St.  Paul  meeting.  $7,300.  7,400  00 

Balance  transferred  to  account  of 
1890-91  69  58 

$13,700  98 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  present  as  their  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1891,  the  following  : 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  amount  of  the 
permanent  fund  was  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  added  to  this  fund,  by  one  life  directorship,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  by  transfers  from  the  receipts  of  the  meeting  at 
St.  Paul  in  1890,  as  per  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  10  of  the  Constitution,  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  thus  making  the  total  amount  of 
said  fund  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($36,400). 

Investments. — At  the  date  of  our  fourth  annual  report,  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  fund  invested  was  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars.  During  the  past  year  a part  of  these  investments 
matured,  amounting  fco  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  all  of 
which  was  paid  and  re-invested  in  six  per  cent,  school  bonds. 

Additional  investments  have  been  made  since  the  last  report  to  the 
amount  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  thus  making 
the  total  amount  of  investments  of  the  permanent  fund  thirty-four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars,  as  stated  in  the  certificate 
hereunto  attached.  The  remaining  sum  in  the  permanent  fund  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  just  transferred  to  the 
fund,  will  be  duly  invested  at  an  early  favorable  opportunity. 

Income  from  Interest , etc. — During  the  past  year,  the  amount  of  inter- 
est received  from  the  permanent  fund  was  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  ; and  the  sum  received  from  the 
sale  of  volumes,  for  libraries,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  report  of  receipts  by 
the  Treasurer  for  this  period. 

Of  the  investments  made,  the  sum  of  $22,638  pays  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est ; the  sum  of  $7,000  pays  seven  per  cent,  interest ; the  sum  of  $1,000 
pays  five  and  one-*half  per  cent,  interest — all  semi-annually.  The  invest- 
ment of  $3,500  in  city  warrants  draws  eight  per  cent,  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  A.  Calkins,  ) 

Z.  Richards,  >■  Trustees. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  ) 
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CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  examined  the  several  bonds  and  securities 
of  the  “ permanent  fund”  belonging  to  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, now  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  I found  said  securi- 
ties to  consist  of  a first  mortgage  for  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  on 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  a policy  of  fire 
insurance  for  $3,000 ; of  bonds  of  several  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  dollars  ($21,638),  with  proper  coupons  attached  ; of  funding  bonds 
of  the  counties  of  Grant,  Lane,  and  Seward,  and  of  the  city  of  Marion, 
Marion  County,  Kansas,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  ; 
also  of  City  Warrants  of  Spokane,  Washington,  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($3,500)  ; all  of  which  are  kept  in  the  safe- 
deposit  vault  of  the  Nassau  Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Examiner . 


New  York  City,  July  6,  1891. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


To  the  National  Educational  Association  : 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  guided  by  the  sentiments  which  appear 
to  prevail  in  the  Association,  as  manifested  in  the  papers  and  addresses  or 
brought  out  in  discussions  or  in  general  conversation,  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association,  and  as  the 
basis  of  its  public  declarations  to  the  country. 

1.  The  last  year  seems  to  have  excelled  all  preceding  ones  in  healthful 
educational  growth  and  development.  All  the  instrumentalities  which  go 
to  promote  the  intelligence,  increase  the  knowledge,  and  cultivate  the 
morals  of  the  people  have  been  characterized  by  unexampled  energy  of 
action. 

2.  Individual  gifts  to  the  higher  educational  institutions,  to  libraries 
and  other  agencies  for  extending  learning,  have  not  only  exceeded  in  num- 
ber and  in  amount  what  has  been  given  in  preceding  years,  but  indicate 
what  may  confidently  be  anticipated  as  to  the  future.  Speaking  for  the 
educators  of  the  United  States,  we  express  their  appreciative  thanks  to 
the  generous  donors  who  may  be  living,  and  exalt  and  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  are  dead. 

3.  The  growth  of  popular  interest  in  general  education  has  been  con- 
spicuously illustrated  during  the  year  through  the  movement  toward  an 
organized  system  of  home-study  and  class  lectures  and  examination  com- 
monly denominated  the  “ University  and  School  Extension”  movement. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Association,  it  is  a movement  capable  of  large 
beneficial  results,  but  encompassed  with  some  dangers.  It  would  be  idle 
to  suppose  that  any  irregular  and  independent  educational  work  can 
compare  in  value  with  that  of  the  regular  institutions,  but  irregular  work 
may  be  made  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  seekers  after  knowledge  who 
are  unable  to  attend  upon  the  schools.  If  this  fact  is  clearly  understood, 
and  if  in  the  organization  of  the  movement  the  element  of  home  study 
rather  than  the  public  lecture  is  made  prominent,  if  the  public  lecture  is 
made  of  educational  value  and  not  a mere  entertainment,  if  the  course  of 
studies  is  arranged  and  systematized  with  discriminating  care,  the  move- 
ment will  bear  fruits  and  scatter  blessings  along  its  pathway. 

4.  The  enlargement  of  the  field  of  operations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  as  determined  upon  at  the  present  session,  by  means  of 
round-table  conferences  and  the  original  investigation  of  educational 
topics  of  timely  interest,  through  the  introduction  of  experts  or  special- 
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ists,  seems  calculated  to  promote  worthy  educational  movements  more 
rapidly  and  to  repress  and  dispose  of  unsubstantial  ones  more  quickly,  and 
therefore  promises  to  be  an  instrumentality  of  much  consequence  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country. 

5.  Regarding,  as  it  does,  the  free  public  elementary  school  system  as 
infinitely  more  consequential  than  any  other  of  our  educational  instru- 
mentalities, the  Association  observes  with  great  satisfaction  the  improve- 
ments which  are  continually  taking  place  therein.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  school  architecture  and  sanitation,  the  preparation  of  the  teacher, 
the  course  of  study,  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  man- 
ner of  discipline  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  general  and  local 
supervision  of  the  whole,  and  all  of  the  numerous  details  which  go  to 
systematize  the  work,  adapt  it  to  existing  conditions,  and  render  it  effect- 
ive, have  never  received  so  much  or  so  intelligent  attention  as  during  the 
year  just  closing. 

6.  We  view  with  pleasure  the  spread  of  Kindergarten  principles  and 
methods,  and  trust  that  they  may  be  generally  introduced  into  the  public 
schools.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  the  different  States  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  that  will  enable  communities  to  support  and  maintain 
free  Kindergartens  at  the  public  expense.  We  desire,  however,  to  express 
our  admiration  for  many  of  the  essentials  contained  in  the  organization  of 
the  present  primary  schools — elements  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Kindergarten — and  we  therefore  desire  to  be  understood  as  holding  fast 
to  the  old,  while  grafting  on  the  present  organization  the  excellencies  of 
the  new. 

7.  The  importance  of  a more  closely  related  system  commencing  with 
the  Kindergarten  and  ending  with  the  University,  to  the  end  that  the 
waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  shall  be  minimized,  and  that  each  grade 
of  the  work  may  aid  and  support  each  other,  is  claiming  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  friends  of  education.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Much  more  is  desirable.  It  is  a problem  encompassed  with 
many  perplexities,  and  can  be  completely  solved  only  by  mutuality  of 
effort.  Yet  it  must  be  solved  before  educators  hold  out  to  the  people  a 
perfect  national  educational  system,  entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  those 
of  the  world.  Americans  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  and  we  con- 
fidently look  for  substantial  advances  along  this  line  during  the  coming 
year. 

8.  The  advance  in  public  sentiment  touching  the  necessity  for  the 
special  and  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher  has  been  so  marked  as 
to  justify  us  in  characterizing  it  as  a revolution.  Many  of  the  colleges, 
even  some  of  the  most  conservative  of  them,  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
teaching  has  a scientific  basis  by  providing  for  instruction  in  the  science 
of  pedagogy.  State  Normal  Schools  are  flourishing  and  multiplying, 
while  they  are  gradually  confining  their  work  more  and  more  closely  to 
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pedagogical  science.  Cities  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  van  of 
educational  progress  are  drawing  their  supply  of  teachers  almost  exclu- 
sively from  local  normal  schools  or  classes.  Professional  training  classes 
are  being  pushed  out  into  the  smaller  villages  for  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
lying districts.  The  time  is  not  in  the  future,  it  has  arrived,  when  the 
intelligent  sentiment  of  the  country  sees  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and  of  the  developing  processes  of 
the  human  mind,  is  essential  to  the  equipment  of  a good  teacher.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  country  will 
submit  its  children  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  no  persons  who  are  not 
so  equipped. 

9.  We  have  observed  during  the  last  year  a most  striking  advance  of 
sentiment  in  several  of  the  large  cities,  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  none 
but  a professional  expert  as  superintendent  of  instruction.  So  strongly 
has  this  sentiment  been  asserted  in  two  or  three  conspicuous  instances  as 
to  prove  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  Large  results 
must  flow  from  this,  and  still  more  gratifying  results  will  follow  if  a sen- 
timent can  be  aroused  which  will  insist  upon  the  extension  of  the  same 
principle  to  all  county  or  district  supervising  officers,  and  to  that  end  we 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  popular  education  throughout  the 
country. 

10.  The  Association  observes  with  great  pleasure  the  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  activity  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  There 
is  generally  apparent  in  that  section  of  the  country  an  energy  of  educa- 
tional effort  which  must  inevitably  go  far,  which  has  already  gone  far,  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  with  which  those  States 
have  been  encompassed.  With  peculiar  satisfaction  we  observe  and  record 
the  fact,  and  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  fair  and  sunny  South  upon 
its  development. 

11.  We  commend  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  efforts  now  in  progress  for  extending  improved  educational 
facilities  upon  the  Indian  Reservations,  and  to  the  enlisted  men  and  chil- 
dren of  officers  of  the  regular  army.  We  are  confident  that  if  this  policy 
shall  be  pursued,  the  “Indian  Problem”  will  be  not  only  less  formidable, 
but  the  morale  of  the  army  will  be  greatly  improved  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  full  attainment  of  that  end. 

12.  Finally,  we  urge  upon  all  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States  the  importance  of  preparing  such  an  exhibit  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  country  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  in  the  year  1893,  as  will  be  a fair  and  creditable  representation  of 
that  work,  and  will  reveal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  mighty 
processes  which  are  in  operation  for  promoting  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  well-being  of  this  great  people. 
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Your  Committee  also  submits  the  following  memorandum,  touching 
those  who  have  conspicuously  promoted  the  success  of  this  meeting. 

I.  The  courtesies  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  transportation 
companies  and  hotels  merit  and  receive  our  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

II.  The  zeal  and  good  judgment  with  which  the  retiring  President  of 
the  Association,  Hon.  W.  R.  Garrett,  has  discharged  the  delicate  and 
responsible  duties  of  his  position,  abundantly  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  gain  for  him  our  lasting 
regard.  The  alacrity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  other  executive 
officers  have  filled  their  stations  have  our  highest  admiration,  and  entitle 
them  to  our  most  sincere  thanks. 

III.  The  National  Educational  Association,  assembled  for  the  first  time 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  among  a people  who  bear 
allegiance  to  another  flag,  hereby  expresses  in  permanent  and  enduring 
form  its  appreciation  of  the  cordial  and  sumptuous  hospitality  with  which 
it  has  been  entertained. 

The  official  action  of  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  must  have  been  conceived  in  a high-minded  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity.  The  complete  and  felicitous  manner  in  which 
the  high  civil  and  educational  officers  of  the  provinces  and  the  city  have 
given  expression  to  such  official  action,  supplemented  by  a multitude  of 
courteous  attentions,  which  cannot  be  enumerated,  but  which  will  never 
be  forgotten,  show  that  they  not  only  assumed  their  responsibilities  with 
alacrity,  or  more  likely  that  they  imposed  them  upon  themselves,  but  also 
that  they  have  discharged  them  as  a “ labor  of  love.” 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  At  every  point  of  contact  with  the  body  of 
the  people  of  this  “ Queen  City  of  the  Dominion,”  conspicuous  for  its 
beauty,  its  thrift,  and  its  quiet  and  well-ordered  life,  in  our  temporary 
homes,  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  in  the  churches,  in  the  magnificent 
educational  institutions,  which  are  her  glory  and  pride,  in  the  public 
assemblages  of  the  Association,  we  have  been  impressed  with  every  con- 
ceivable manifestation  of  popular  pleasure  at  our  presence.  Such  popular 
demonstrations  can  spring  only  from  hearts  attuned  to  the  music  of  the 
humanities,  and  minds  enriched  by  the  culture  of  the  schools  and  the 
refined  social  intercourse  of  a liberty-loving,  God-fearing  people. 

These  things  have  not  only  rendered  this  annual  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion a highly  enjoyable  and  profitable  one,  but  one  whose  conspicuous 
success  will  make  it  memorable  in  the  educational  history  of  our  country, 
of  the  Western  continent,  and  of  the  world. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations,  and  express  our  apprecia- 
tive thanks  to  all  who,  in  will  or  deed,  have  contributed  to  our  pleasure 
and  the  success  of  this  meeting.  We  would  say  more.  We  wish  for  all 
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our  Canadian  friends  Heaven’s  richest  blessings.  May  virtue  and  domes- 
tic felicity  here  abide  in  every  home.  May  social  order  and  tranquillity 
here  abound.  May  intelligent  and  healthful  industry  fill  the  cup  of  their 
prosperity  to  the  brim.  Even  more.  May  great  results  flow  from  this 
meeting.  May  our  intermingling  be  of  some  permanent  avail.  Here, 
under  the  folds  of  two  flags,  one  of  which  we  each  love,  and  both  of 
which  we  all  honor,  for  the  many  thousands  assembled,  and  that  still 
greater  multitude  whom  we  represent,  in  fraternal  regard  and  mutual 
respect,  let  us  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Educators  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Dominion  that  upon  this  American  Continent,  without  reference  to  polit- 
ical divisions,  there  shall  be  the  fullest  fruitage  of  that  spirit  of  liberty, 
the  fullest  growth  of  that  respect  for  law,  the  most  widespread  diffusion, 
and  the  most  complete  development  of  that  intelligence  and  culture  which 
has  been  ensured  by  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  which  the  flags  of  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations  illustrate  and  enforce  around  the 
world. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


To  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association : 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons  as  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
have  expired,  and  that  their  successors  should  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  : W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.;  S.  S. 
Parr,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  J.  E.  Bradley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  George  T. 
Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kansas  ; Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale,  111. 
Respectfully,  Selim  H.  Peabody, 

President  of  Council. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HENRY  BARNARD  FUND. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association , 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  aid  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education  has  carefully  considered  the 
same,  and  begs  leave  to  report  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas , The  completed  publication  of  Henry  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  a matter  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  therefore 

Resolved , That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Association  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  expend  in  aid  of  said  publication  a sum  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000),  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  accniing  at  the  meeting  now  in  progress,  and  to  be 
used  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  may  determine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Draper,  ) 

S.  H.  Peabody,  >-  Committee. 

W.  A.  Bell,  ) 
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Your  Committee  would  now  make  a Report  of  Progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  complete  it,  and  have  it  printed  with  our  Annual  Proceedings. 

We  would  simply  say  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  heard  of  the 
deaths  of  only  two  of  our  members,  viz. : ex-President  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a memoir  of  whom  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  0.  Lyte, 
of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I have  asked  to  make  a short  memorial  statement. 

We  regret  to  say  also  that  ex-President  John  Hancock,  Commissioner 
of  Schools  in  Ohio,  has  been  suddenly  stricken  with  death  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors.  Both  of  these  efficient  co-laborers  have  been  taken  away  from 
us  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendents,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  February  last. 

A memorial  of  Dr.  Hancock,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio, 
will  also  be  published  with  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  Z.  Richards, 

Chairman. 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  say  that  in  compliance  with  request  of  Mr. 
Richards,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  I have  prepared  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  eminent  educator,  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham. As  county  superintendent  of  schools,  as  principal  of  the  great 
normal  school,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  indeed  a leader  in  educational  thought.  He  was  essentially 
a pioneer  and  worker  and  a man  of  great  instructive  power,  and  as  such 
he  will  be  known. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  both  a great  executive  officer  and  a philosopher. 
His  philosophy  is  shown  in  the  works  he  has  written  ; works  on  School 
Economy  are  known  throughout  the  world,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  His  “ History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania 99 
is  a pre-eminent  work  on  that  subject.  While  a philosopher,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a great  executive  officer.  He  has  made  a permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  public-school  system  of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  to  me 
a satisfaction  that  I can  rise  before  this  body  this  morning  and  testify  as 
one  of  his  pupils,  one  associated  with  him  for  a quarter  of  a century  in 
the  work  of  education,  that  I can  testify  to  the  great  and  valuable  work 
that  he  has  done  in  Pennsylvania. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK,  Ph.D. 

A Tribute  to  His  Memory. 

John  Hancock  was  born  on  one  of  the  hill  farms  back  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant, Clermont  County,  Ohio — the  birth-place  of  General  Grant — on  the 
18th  day  of  February,  1825,  and  he  died  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1891,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five  children. 
His  father,  David  Hancock,  was  horn  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
grandfather,  Henry  Hancock,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey.  His  mother 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Dr.  Hancock  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  on  the  farm,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  district  school.  In  his  later  years  he  often  referred 
with  gratitude  to  one  of  his  early  teachers,  who  awoke  in  him  a desire  for 
reading  and  a taste  for  good  books.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Hancock 
taught  his  first  school,  and  during  the  four  succeeding  years  he  taught 
school  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  intervening  months  supplemented  farm 
work  by  study,  under  the  private  tuition  of  Mr.  James  K.  Parker,  princi- 
pal of  the  Clermont  Academy. 

In  1850  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  of  Cincinnati,  met  Mr.  Hancock  at  a teachers’ 
gathering  in  Clermont  County,  and  on  Dr.  Ray’s  recommendation  he  was 
elected  first  assistant  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Upper  Race  Street 
School,  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  being  the  principal.  Here 
Dr.  Hancock  began  his  real  life  work.  He  used  with  alacrity  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-improvement  which  the  city  afforded.  He  continued  his 
studies,  joined  scientific  and  literary  clubs,  and  otherwise  widened  his 
scholastic  and  literary  attainments.  The  habit  of  reading  thus  formed 
followed  him  through  life.  It  is  but  a few  months  since  the  writer  heard 
him  say  playfully  that  he  was  then  reading  “ two  miles  of  Shakespeare 
daily  ” — in  the  street  car,  on  his  way  to  aud  from  his  office.  In  1856  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  him  by  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, and  in  1876  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the 
University  of  Wooster. 

On  Mr.  Rickoff’s  election  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  1853,  Mr. 
Hancock  became  principal  of  the  Race  Street  school,  and  a year  later  he 
became  principal  of  the  new  First  Intermediate  School,  a position  which 
he  filled  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Hancock’s  work  as  assistant  and  principal 
did  much  to  shape  early  instruction  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  and  in 
these  years  he  won  a high  reputation  as  a teacher  and  manager. 

In  1864  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  First  Intermediate  School 
to  accept  a position  in  Nelson’s  Business  College.  He  was  attracted  to 
the  position  not  only  by  the  increased  salary,  but  chiefly  by  the  coveted 
opportunity  for  literary  work  as  editor  of  The  News  and  Educator , a uew 
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and  bright  magazine  which  Mr.  Nelson  was  then  publishing.  Mr.  Han- 
cock's work  as  editor  showed  those  literary  resources  which  his  later  life 
so  fuliy  disclosed.  He  filled  this  position  nearly  two  years,  and  then 
accepted  the  duties  of  assistant  in  the  editor's  department  of  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  & Hinkle,  Cincinnati. 

A year  later  he  turned  away  from  literary  work  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  Cincinnati  schools — a position  for  which  his  previous 
training  had  been  an  excellent  preparation.  He  filled  this  responsible 
position  for  seven  years,  to  the  high  satisfaction  of  all  interested  in  public 
education.  He  introduced  few  marked  changes  in  school  organization  or 
instruction,  but  he  strengthened  the  best  features,  increased  the  attention 
given  to  literary  culture,  quickened  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers, 
and  gave  emphasis  to  all  those  elements  of  discipline  and  instruction  that 
make  true  and  manly  pupils.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  efficient  admin- 
istration party  politics,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools, 
entered  into  the  election  of  superintendent,  and  Hr.  Hancock  was  retired. 

He  next  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  filling  the  office  with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency  for  a period  of  ten 
years.  It  was  here  that  Superintendent  Hancock  seemed  to  recognize 
more  fully  than  before  the  fact  that  all  true  instruction  emanates  from 
the  individual  teacher,  and  while  he  called  for  good  results  he  gave  the 
teachers  larger  freedom  in  their  work,  and  as  a result  there  was  less  of 
mechanism  and  more  of  individual  influence  and  power  in  the  schools. 
He  stepped  down  from  this  place  of  great  usefulness  at  the  demand  of 
party  politics,  while  all  who  knew  aught  of  his  work  in  the  schools  bore 
enthusiastic  testimony  to  his  efficiency  as  a superintendent  and  his  high 
character  as  a man. 

In  1886  Dr.  Hancock  took  charge,  by  State  appointment,  of  the  Ohio 
education  exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  and  on  his  return 
he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Chillicothe,  to 
which  he  had  been  unanimously  chosen.  He  filled  the  position  with  high 
satisfaction  until  November,  1888,  when,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the 
leading  educators  of  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eli  T.  Tap  pan.  He  accepted  the  position,  though  it  involved  con- 
siderable pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  what  proved  to 
be  his  final  work.  He  filled  the  unexpired  term,  and  in  July,  1890,  en- 
tered upon  a full  term,  having  been  elected  by  a popular  vote  that  happily 
attested  the  people’s  recognition  of  his  high  qualifications  and  efficiency. 
In  his  first  term  he  successfully  inaugurated  the  new  compulsory  system, 
and  in  his  second  he  secured  amendments  to  the  compulsory  law  which 
greatly  increased  its  efficiency. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  1,  1891,  he  entered  his  office,  and  greeting 
his  assistants  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  took  his  seat  at  his  desk  to 
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attend  to  correspondence.  He  had  written  only  a few  letters  when  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  without  a word  or  sign,  passed  from  his 
earthly  service  to  a heavenly  reward.  He  left  a devoted  wife  and  five 
worthy  children,  a daughter  and  four  sons. 

Dr.  Hancock  devoted  more  than  forty  years  to  public  education  in  his 
native  State,  and,  during  most  of  these  years,  he  took  a prominent  part 
in  all  important  efforts  to  improve  its  educational  policy.  He  was  an 
early  and  earnest  advocate  of  normal  training,  county  supervision,  the 
township  system,  and  other  measures  of  school  progress.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  as  a trustee  of  the  McXeely 
Normal  School — an  institution  founded  by  the  late  Cyrus  McNeely,  and 
by  him  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association — 
and  also  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Department  therein.  He  was  early  in  the 
institute  work  in  the  State  and  long  served  as  an  instructor,  few  men 
receiving  a more  appreciative  hearing.  As  early  as  1852  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  in  1859  its  president,  and 
earlier  or  later  filled  nearly  every  position  of  responsibility  in  its  gift. 

Nor  were  Dr.  Hancock’s  interest  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  con- 
fined to  his  native  State.  He  became  a member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  then  called  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  the 
first  regular  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1858.  He  was  present  at  all 
the  subsequent  meetings,  possibly  with  one,  at  most  two,  exceptions,  and 
always  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  presided  with  great 
acceptance  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1879,  and  before  and  since  filled  other  important  official  positions  in  the 
Association  with  marked  fidelity.  He  never  sought  honor  or  preferment 
in  the  Association,  but  he  filled  every  position  to  which  he  was  assigned 
by  his  fellow-members  with  honor  and  success. 

But  it  is  not  Dr.  Hancock's  official  service  in  the  Association  that 
should  be  most  gratefully  remembered,  but  his  earnest  devotion  to  its 
interests  as  a member.  In  the  times  that  tried  men's  pockets,  so  distinctly 
remembered,  he  loyally  sustained  the  Association,  not  only  by  his  presence 
and  service,  but  by  his  means.  He  enjoyed  the  meetings,  and  was  always 
an  attentive  and  discriminating  listener.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Dr.  Hancock  has  been  one  of  its  leading  and  most  influential 
members.  He  specially  enjoyed  the  meeting  of  old  friends  at  their 
annual  gatherings,  and  his  good  cheer,  genial  wit,  generous  sympathy, 
and  warm  friendship  always  secured  for  him  a hearty  welcome. 

Dr.  Hancock  was  present  at  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Council  held  in  Chautauqua  in  1880,  and  his  name  is  in  the 
roll  of  its  first  members.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  Executive 
Committee,  and  he  subsequently  served  the  Council  on  several  other 
important  committees.  He  was  preseut  at  every  meeting  of  the  Council 
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held,  certainly  since  1881,*  and  was  in  his  place  at  nearly  every  day’s 
session.  It  need  not  be  added  in  this  presence  that  no  other  member  has 
shown  greater  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Council,  and  that 
few,  if  any,  have  more  frequently  or  intelligently  participated  in  its 
discussions.  The  annual  volumes  of  proceedings  contain  several  reports 
and  papers  prepared  by  him — the  last  and  probably  the  best  (on  “ Co- 
education ”)  being  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul.  At 
the  Nashville  meeting  in  1889,  he  read  an  admirable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Tappan. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Council  we  all  sadly  miss  the  familiar  form  and 
voice  of  our  departed  associate.  We  find  ourselves  waiting  unconsciously 
for  his  entrance,  as  of  old,  but  he  comes  not,  and  will  not  come  again  ; 
but  his  memory  will  long  be  green  here.  As  the  members  of  this 
body  shall  in  the  future  gather  at  its  annual  council-fires,  memory  will 
lovingly  recall  the  genial  humor,  the  earnest  words,  and  the  noble  spirit 
of  our  lamented  brother. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  in  a few  sentences  a just  estimate  of  Dr. 
Hancock’s  ability  and  character.  He  was  endowed  with  an  acute  and 
versatile  mind  and  also  with  an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge,  and  these 
qualities  made  a broad  self-education  possible.  He  not  only  read  widely 
and  thoughtfully,  but  he  improved  every  opportunity  to  widen  his  attain- 
ments. He  was  an  earnest  student  of  education,  but  was  more  interested 
in  its  practical  than  in  its  speculative  phases.  He  was  an  alert  and  dis- 
criminating reader  and  listener,  quickly  seizing  the  more  salient  points 
of  a writer  or  speaker  and  seeing  their  practical  import  and  bearing. 
This  quality  and  habit  made  him  ready  as  a speaker,  especially  in  con- 
versation or  discussion. 

But  John  Hancock’s  noblest  characteristic  was  his  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  life.  His  personal  habits  were  not  only  above  criticism,  but  he 
was  the  soul  of  purity  and  honor  and  rectitude.  Neither  his  character  nor 
his  word  needed  an  endorser.  He  not  only  hated  self-seeking,  trickery, 
and  double-dealing  in  others,  but  was  himself  incapable  of  indirection 
and  subterfuge.  He  admired  professional  courtesy  and  honor,  was  true 
to  his  friends,  and  just  and  generous  to  those  with  whom  he  differed ; and 
no  educator  in  Ohio  had  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  he. 

Dr.  Hancock  was  in  the  best  sense  a manly  man,  and  his  influence  and 
sympathies  were  always  with  the  right,  as  he  saw  the  right.  He  had  a 
deep  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  a deepening  religious  faith.  A few 
years  before  his  death  he  made  a public  profession  of  religion,  uniting 
with  the  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus.  As  he  wrote 
of  the  noble  Tappan,  John  Hancock  was  “ not  only  upright,  but  he  was 
uprightness  itself.” 

* The  Secretary’s  minutes  do  not  include  his  name  in  the  list  of  members  present  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  Atlanta  in  1881. 
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In  the  past  few  years  death  has  been  busy  among  the  Ohio  members 
of  this  Council.  Four  of  the  original  members  from  the  State  have  been 
called  to  a higher  service — W.  D.  Henkle,  I.  W.  Andrews,  Eli  T.  Tappan, 
and  John  Hancock,  all  men  of  blessed  memory — men  who  were  an  honor 
to  the  noble  Commonwealth  which  they  served  ; men  who  represented 
its  ripest  scholarship,  its  highest  character,  and  its  best  service  in  the 
cause  of  education. 


July  10,  1891. 


Emerson  E.  White. 
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KINDERGARTEN  EXHIBITS. 


The  Kindergarten  Exhibits  at  the  International  Convention  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  all  exhibits, 
both  in  quality  and  in  numbers. 

Fully  one- third  of  the  educational  exhibits  were  along  the  line  of  Kinder- 
garten work,  and  far  surpassed  any  previous  attempts.  When  viewed 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  realization  of  the  far-reaching 
proportions  of  this  educational  reform  comes  to  us  in  a forcible  manner. 

The  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  contributed  to 
this  department,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  none 
was  more  extensive  or  as  interesting. 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  exhibit  was  illustrative  of  a very  inter- 
esting plan  of  work  based  upon  the  study  of  nature. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  from  seed  to  fruit  in  its  various  stages  of 
development,  and  preserved  in  alcohol,  is  watched  by  the  children  and 
recorded  with  pencil,  needle,  and  paint-brush.  Color,  Number,  and  Form 
are  also  developed  in  flower-painting,  first  in  primary  and  secondary  colors, 
followed  by  combinations  of  these,  and  finally  tints  and  shades  of  the  same 
color.  In  number,  groups  from  one  to  six  are  represented  according  to 
the  number  of  petals  of  the  flowers  ; and  in  form  are  the  different  flowers 
that  may  be  enclosed  by  the  circle,  triangle,  square,  pentagon,  and  hex- 
agon. 

The  clay  work  also  represents  the  different  stages  of  development  from 
seed  to  flower,  suggesting  the  work  done  by  the  children  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  flowers  according  to  number  of  petals. 

There  are  different  illustrations  of  one  song  in  pasting,  painting,  sticks, 
and  rings,  suggesting  limitless  possibilities  in  conventionalizing  such 
natural  forms  as  grass,  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies.  The  dandelion 
series  showed  the  work  of  the  sunlight  in  a most  impressive  and  interest- 
ing way  with  the  blue-print  photographs  of  ragweed.  On  two  cards  were 
representations  of  work  showing  in  a limited  degree  what  knowledge  of 
the  need  and  effect  of  water  upon  plant  life  was  gained  by  the  pupils 
through  many  experiments.  Seeds  were  also  classified  in  bottles  in  designs 
for  flower-beds.  Bird  life  is  also  studied  in  a variety  of  bird  homes,  and 
the  analogy  drawn  between  bird  life  and  child  life.  Pictures  of  the  family 

* The  remaining  reports  on  exhibits  have  not  reached  the  Secretary,  but  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
volume  if  received. 
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life  of  the  birds  were  pasted  on  cards,  showing  the  bird  as  a mason  or  a 
carpenter,  followed  by  the  child’s  work  in  the  same  direction  illustrated 
by  the  foot-rule  and  carpenters’  tools.  One  can  see  at  a glance  the  scien- 
tific and  educational  value  of  such  work,  and  shows  that  the  child’s 
creativity  and  growing  powers  have  been  developed,  rather  than  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  material. 

The  San  Francisco  Kindergartens  displayed  a very  large  exhibit  of  all 
the  occupations  in  their  work,  such  as  mat- weaving,  paper-folding,  per- 
forating outlines  and  raised  work  with  sewing  in  silk  and  wool,  cutting 
and  pasting  of  colored  papers  in  forms  of  life  and  symmetrical  construc- 
tion, showing  and  painting  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  animals,  and  a credit- 
able collection  of  work  in  clay,  all  of  which  bespoke  the  hand  of  very 
young  children  well  trained. 

The  Toronto  Kindergarten  exhibit  held  a foremost  place  in  the  building 
as  well  as  in  its  claim  to  the  processes  actually  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  “new  education,”  and  no  division  of  Kindergarten  work  attracted 
more  attention  or  proved  of  more  general  interest  to  the  many  visitors 
that  thronged  the  courts  of  the  Granite  Rink. 

The  display  of  drawing,  sewing,  slat-work,  paper-cutting,  weaving, 
clay-modelling,  pea-work,  and  coloring,  were  examples  of  creditable  and 
elaborate  work  executed  by  the  children  in  the  schools  and  by  the  teachers 
in  the  training  classes. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  child  with  baby  fingers  were  shown,  up  to  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  older  children,  which  was  conspicuous  in 
intricate  designs  of  practical  value  and  utility,  such  as  Christmas  and 
birthday  presents  for  their  older  admirers.  Among  these  were  noticed 
beautiful  calendars,  picture-frames,  blotters,  pen-wipers,  etc.,  made  up  and 
decorated  in  Kindergarten  work  and  materials.  This  department  was 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  displayed  admirable  tastes  in  its 
arrangement.  The  teachers’  work  was  a marvel  of  accuracy  and  origin- 
ality, bringing  out  all  the  possibilities  of  the  different  materials  in  most 
beautiful  forms  and  coloring.  Their  work  with  peas  and  sticks  was 
particularly  noticeable,  and  the  use  of  different  colored  sticks  in  the 
different  designs  was  most  effective. 

The  Hamilton  (Ont. ) Kindergartens  displayed  their  work  in  the  court 
adjoining,  and  no  other  word  than  “beautiful”  will  describe  it.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  court  was  decorated  with  mouuts  of  work  in  the 
ascending  order  of  the  school  grades,  and  gave  evidence  that  it  was  not  a 
selection  of  work  specially  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  the  plain 
every-day  work  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  training  class.  Viewed 
as  such  it  shows  a high  state  of  efficiency  in  execution  and  gradation. 
The  children’s  free  inventions  in  all  divisions  of  work  impress  one  with  the 
true  development  of  creative  activity,  stamped  upon  all  the  different 
materials  in  use.  Paper-folding,  cutting  and  weaving,  outline  aud  school 
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sewing,  clay-modelling,  drawing  and  coloring,  all  vie  with  each  other  in 
completeness  of  execution  and  design. 

A special  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  color  work.  Six  large  mounts 
of  color  pencil  work  in  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  animals ; and  geometric 
designs  in  borders  and  symmetrical  forms,  presented  a most  comprehen- 
sive study  in  the  sciences  of  botany,  natural  history,  and  geometry.  These 
specimens  were  submitted  by  the  students  of  the  Hamilton  Kindergarten 
training  class,  and  show  careful  study  and  execution.  Six  other  mounts 
the  same  size  displayed  the  work  of  the  children  with  the  color  pencils  in 
connection  with  the  natural  science  lessons  in  the  Kindergarten  and  their 
songs  and  games.  Besides  these  elaborate  mounts  there  were  as  many 
charts  of  the  same  size  illustrative  of  all  the  trades,  the  feathered  tribe, 
classified  ; and  forms  classed  under  different  types.  Surmounting  the 
whole  display  were  photographs,  handsomely  framed  in  hard  wood,  of  all 
the  school  buildings  in  Hamilton,  completing  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  unique  exhibits  in  the  building. 

Brantford  (Ontario)  had  a very  fine  display  of  Kindergarten  work,  both 
from  the  Public  Schools  and  from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
work  from  the  fingers  of  these  unfortunate  children,  made  deft  and  supple 
by  the  Kindergarten  training,  is  another  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  this 
system  of  learning  by  doing. 

No  material  difference  could  be  distinguished  between  their  work  and 
that  of  the  children  who  had  their  eyesight. 

A large  photograph  of  the  interior  of  this  Asylum  Kindergarten  room 
was  suspended  over  the  work  and  showed  these  little  ones  busily  engaged 
at  the  tables  with  their  attractive  work  before  them. 

Strathroy  (Ontario)  had  a very  unique  manner  of  exhibiting  some  very 
tastefully  arranged  and  carefully  executed  work  from  their  Kindergarten. 
It  consisted  of  sewing,  weaving,  folding  anything,  and  pea-work  mounted 
on  cards  suspended  on  a large  fire  screen,  which  stood  about  six  feet  high 
and  was  handsomely  framed  in  oak. 

The  Tokio  (Japan)  Kindergarten  work  was  exhibited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Kindergarten  Association  in  the  Indiana  division,  and  astonished 
its  numerous  admirers  by  the  skill  of  workmanship  and  the  characteristic 
individuality  of  its  workers — “Japanese”  was  stamped  on  all  the  decora- 
tive work,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  seemed  to  speak  to 
the  public  through  the  crude  efforts  of  its  little  workers  to  express  them- 
selves in  materials. 

They  will  not  be  behind  their  fellow- workers  long,  if  they  progress  as 
rapidly  in  the  next  five  years  as  in  the  last  in  this  line  of  educative  play. 
Their  work  in  wires  and  cork  was  particularly  fine,  and  the  weaving 
executed  with  slats,  paper,  and  even  strings  was  a noticeable  feature  of  the 
display. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  Court  was  a perfect  “poem  in  Color”  work 
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from  the  La  Porte  (Indiana)  Schools,  extending  from  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  elementary  grades ; and  showing  groups  of  work  evincing  the 
prescribed  as  well  as  spontaneous  work  of  children  in  each  grade. 

The  La  Porte  (Indiana)  Color  work  as  far  as  exhibited  is  strictly  elemen- 
tary in  its  character.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  transmit  to  the  child  certain 
established  rules  and  deductions  of  established  conventional  art,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  in  the  children  the  aesthetic  sense  with  reference  to 
color  and  to  lift  it  gradually  into  a condition  that  may  enable  them  to 
receive  art  training  intelligently.  Its  criteria  are  to  be  found,  therefore, 
not  in  the  rules  of  established  conventional  art,  but  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  aesthetic  activity  evinced  in  the  spontaneous  productions 
of,  or  creations  of,  the  children. 

The  work  exhibited  exteuded  over  a period  of  six  school  years.  It  was 
arranged  in  two  groups,  which,  however,  in  their  development  in  the  school 
room,  run  parallel.  The  first  of  these  groups  contains  analytic  work. 
The  children  play  with  cardboard  tablets  covered  with  the  pure  color 
paper  prepared  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company.  These  tablets  are  of 
various  shapes  adapted  to  the  ready  formation  of  geometric  designs. 
With  their  help  the  children  study  analytically  and  successively  under  the 
teacher’s  direction,  the  relations  of  colors  in  various  contrasts  and  har- 
monies and  the  various  devices  for  softening  and  harmonizing  contrasts. 

Every  discovery  made  by  them  is  at  once  applied  by  them  in  pleasing 
combination  of  their  own  invention,  the  children  working  individually 
or  in  social  groups  of  four.  The  educative  value  of  this  social  work, 
which  Superintendent  Ilailman  considers  indispensable,  was  well  shown 
in  the  evidence  of  rapid  gain  in  discovery  indicated.  The  gradual  but 
sure  growth  of  the  children  out  of  the  half-savage  pleasure  in  glowing 
contrasts  into  the  deeper  enjoyment  of  softer  blendings  was  clearly 
shown,  and  in  the  development  the  social  work  was  evidently  the  chief 
factor. 

The  second  group  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a series  of  cards  on  which 
were  mounted  the  results  of  the  synthetic  work  of  the  children.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  work  the  children  use  blank  white  painting  paper,  ruled 
faintly  in  squares  of  one-half  inch,  and  water-colors,  prepared  for  school 
use  by  the  Nicholas  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  designs  of  (he 
children  are  based  at  first  upon  geometric  forms,  but  later  on  spontane- 
ously found  plant  forms. 

In  these  designs  dictation  enters  to  a limited  extent,  but  always  in  such 
a way  as  to  stimulate  spontaneous  invention.  No  dictation  ever  ends 
with  itself,  but  is  always  used  merely  as  a starting  point  for  spontaneous 
work  on  the  children’s  part.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  these  spontaneous 
additions  are  sufficiently  elaborate  to  conceal  the  dictation  to  the  eyes  of 
the  superficial  observer.  The  evidence  of  care  and  patient  labor  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibit  give  proof  of  deep  spontaneous  interest  on  the 
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children’s  part.  Throughout,  too,  there  is  manifest  healthy  growth 
toward  correct  and  refined  color  intentions.  The  analytic  work  of  the 
first  group  runs  through  the  first  four  years  of  school  life  ; the  synthetic 
work  of  the  second  group  runs  through  the  first  six  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  the  children  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  conventional  decorative  art. 

The  results  of  the  third  course  Mr.  Hailman  hopes  to  place  before  the 
teachers  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  Exhibit  of  the  Prang  Course  of  Study  was  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  sequential,  showing  work  from  the  first  primary  year  to  the 
close  of  the  high  school.  Through  the  first  eight  years  parallel  lines  of 
work  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  in  making  patterns  of  geometric  solids, 
and  hollow  geometric  solids,  in  making  articles  based  on  these  type  forms, 
and  in  color,  were  carried  on  side  by  side. 

The  exhibit  of  the  first  primary  year  contained  work  to  be  based  upon 
type  forms,  the  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  and  the  square  and 
right-angled  triangular  prisms.  These  were  to  be  studied  as  wholes  and 
then  modeled  in  clay  ; objects  like  them  are  also  to  be  modeled,  as  a ball, 
a box,  a rolling  pin,  a cup,  a trunk,  a trough.  Examples  of  this 
modeling  made  an  attractive  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  details  of  these 
objects  are  then  to  be  studied  and  the  shapes  of  their  faces  were  shown  in 
tablets  and  also  in  paper-cutting.  The  shapes  thus  obtained  were  used  in 
various  ways,  to  be  folded  in  paper,  to  be  cut  in  paper  to  represent  the 
objects  and  also  to  be  used  in  arrangements  for  borders,  etc.  Articles 
like  these  type  forms  were  also  shown  in  bright  worsted  balls,  pocket  pin- 
cushions, boxes,  etc.  Some  of  these  articles  were  decorated  also  like  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  with  tablets.  All  these  things  are  such 
as  would  appeal  to  the  child,  so  that  while  he  was  learning  his  form  he 
was  evidently  acquiring  it  through  means  most  pleasing  to  him.  The 
models,  the  clay,  and  the  bright  paper,  all  appeal  to  him  and  enlist  his 
interest.  Work  in  clay  was  exhibited  for  the  first  two  years  only.  After 
that  the  same  line  of  work  was  carried  on  through  what  is  called  paper 
modeling.  Patterns  of  the  various  solids  are  cut  and  folded  to  make 
hollow  type  forms.  These  patterns  and  the  model  forms  were  exhibited 
side  by  side. 

The  regular  work  in  drawing  after  the  first  two  years  is  divided  into 
the  three  subjects.  Construction,  Representation,  and  Decoration,  and  it 
was  arranged  by  years  so  that  it  could  be  easily  read  and  understood.  The 
drawing  in  Construction  led  up  to  the  making  of  working  drawings  by 
the  pupils  from  which  the  objects  made  were  exhibited.  The  drawing  in 
Representation  led  to  the  drawing  of  groups  in  good  pictorial  composition, 
and  the  drawing  in  Decoration  led  to  fine  drawing  of  good  examples  of 
Historic  Ornament  as  well  as  good  design.  In  addition  to  this,  applica- 
tions were  shown  of  drawing  to  other  subjects,  as  arithmetic,  geography. 
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history,  etc.,  showing  that  drawing  is  not  to  be  carried  out  merely  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  a means  of  expression  in  all  school  work. 

For  the  ninth  year  some  really  artistic  work  in  pen  and  ink  was  shown, 
and  the  higher  work  was  supplemented  with  suggestions  for  a high  school 
course,  and  included  fine  drawings  of  detail  in  machinery  and  building 
Construction,  showing  the  plans  and  elevation  of  a fine  house,  in  Represen- 
tation of  out-door  and  in-door  sketches  in  pen  and  ink,  and  of  charcoal 
drawings  from  casts  and  from  objects,  and  fine  water  color  work  of  well- 
composed  groups.  In  Decoration  there  was  work  in  Historic  Ornament, 
in  pen  and  ink  and  color,  and  many  fine  examples  of  applied  designs  in 
wall  paper,  carpets,  book  covers,  stained  glass,  etc. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  consistent  and  progressive  from  beginning  to 
end,  showing  what  might  be  expected  as  the  outcome  of  a course  in  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  that  was  based  on  the  study  of  the  child  as  well  as  of 
fine  technical  knowledge. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcombe. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


INSPECTOR  JAMES  L.  HUGHES,  OF  TORONTO. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  : On  behalf  of  the 
Local  Executive  Committee  of  Toronto,  I have  the  honor  to  bid  yon  wel- 
come to-day  to  our  city.  It  gives  us  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here.  We  receive  you  as  strangers,  but  we  hope  to  make  you  friends  before 
you  leave  us.  We  welcome  you  to-day  as  citizens  of  a great  and  friendly 
nation  with  which,  we  always  hope  to  live  at  peace.  We  believe  that  your 
coming  here  and  our  going  to  your  land  as  teachers,  fellow- workers  in  the 
same  great  cause,  will  tend  to  perpetuate  all  that  which  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  establish  common  education  on  a broad, 
sound,  and  solid  basis  which  can  never  be  disturbed.  We  welcome  you  as 
teachers  and  fellow-workers,  coming  here  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  your  work  and  ours, 
and  we  trust  that  your  coming  and  that  your  discussion  of  those  matters 
which  we  may  listen  to  may  do  much  to  give  us  a better,  grander,  truer 
idea  of  our  work  and  of  yours.  We  are  glad  that  this  National  Associa- 
tion has  in  a certain  sense  become  international,  and  we  are  not  without 
some  faint  hope  that  your  constitution  may  be  so  modified  that  you  may 
be  able  to  receive  us  as  members  of  your  Association  in  fact,  and  that 
some  day  you  may  be  broad  enough  to  take  in  at  least  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  to-day  several  gentlemen 
who  will  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  various  parts  of  our  Dominion,  and  rep- 
resenting various  interests  in  our  Dominion.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  speak, 
but  simply  to  introduce  them. 

I had  expected  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one  who  is  not  with 
us  to-day  ; one  whom  we  laid  to  rest  a few  weeks  ago  ; one  whom,  when 
last  February  we  asked  to  be  present  to-day,  said  heartily  to  us,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him  then,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  United  States  to  our  country.  But 
Sir  John  Macdonald  is  not  here  to-day.  And  to  those  of  you  from  the 
States  who  may  not  know  it,  I may  say  that  is  a greater  sorrow  to  us  as 
Canadians  than  perhaps  you  can  understand,  because  we  looked  to  him,  in 
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many  senses,  as  the  father  of  our  country,  who  would  have  been  glad 
indeed  to  welcome  you,  and  we  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  our 
country’s  father  greet  you. 

However,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Do- 
minion, was  invited  to  come,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and 
he  very  courteously  replied  that  he  would  come,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  show  you  to-day  on  this  platform  a gentleman  who  now  occupies 
one  of  the  important  folios  in  our  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  tell  you  that  he 
at  one  time  was  a public-school  teacher,  a professor  in  one  of  our  colleges 
in  New  Brunswick.  Unfortunately,  the  budget  is  under  discussion  to-day 
in  Ottawa,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  In  his  stead,  how- 
ever, and  in  place  of  Vice-Chancellor  Miller,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  but 
who  is  also  detained  by  public  duties  at  Ottawa,  I have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  one  whom  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  as  a repre- 
sentative Canadian,  the  Reverend  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston. 


REVEREND  PRINCIPAL  GRANT. 

Comrades  in  the  Teaching  Profession  of  the  United  States  : 
Standing  here  to  speak  for  Canada  and  regarding  you  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  should,  I suppose, 
oppress  me  ; but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  my  feelings  are  rather  those  that 
belong  to  good-fellowship  than  to  solemnity.  You  are  here  for  a holiday 
as  much  as  for  anything  else,  and  when  cousins  meet — for  are  we  not 
cousins  ? yes,  more  than  cousins — “We  are  a’  John  Lamson’s  bairns” — 
when  cousins  meet  to  have  a picnic  together,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  mood  for  laughter  and  not  for  long  faces. 

It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  tell  you  that  Canada  is  a very  big  country. 
The  people  of  Toronto  would  doubtless  like  you  to  believe  that  their 
city  is  the  whole  or  the  larger  half  of  Canada ; for  Toronto  has  a 
fair  share  of  that  healthy  localism  that  distinguishes  almost  every  place 
of  any  size  on  this  continent.  I have  never  been  in  a city  in  America 
where  I was  not  shown  something  which  hospitable  friends  assured  me 
was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  so  they  put  their  city 
first  after  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Slick  proved  to  the  Judge  the 
supreme  greatness  of  the  Slick  family.  You  must  make  allowances  for 
this  pardonable  pride,  for  even  the  Apostle  Paul  had  it ; and  remember 
that  you  have  not  seen  Canada  till  you  have  visited  other  great  cities  of 
which  you  have  heard  as  little  as  you  heard  previously  to  this  con- 
vention of  Toronto,  such  as  Peultanginsheul  and  Petecodial  and  Mages 
and  Nearamictin  and  Guassies,  not  to  speak  of  our  Gardens  of  Eden, 
Paradises,  Golden  Shores,  cities,  and  other  well  known  centres. 

But  big  as  Canada  is  you  must  not  expect  too  much,  for  we  are  only  a 
baby  nation  after  all.  People  tell  us,  too,  that  we  are  not  a nation  at  all. 
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but  only  a dominion.  However,  we  are  practical  persons,  and  for  these 
the  one  word  means  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  other.  We  have 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a nation,  except  the  privilege  of  paying  a 
share  of  imperial  expenses  ; and  when  these  mean  an  expensive  army  or  a 
still  more  expensive  pension  fund,  some  of  us  are  not  half  as  sorry  as  we 
should  he  that  we  have  no  share  in  paying  the  bill. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  yourselves  as  a young  nation, 
but  compared  to  baby  Canada,  think  how  old  you  are.  Judging  by  the 
looks  of  a good  many,  I should  say  that  you  must  be  at  least  sweet  six- 
teen.” Our  birthday  was  the  1st  of  July,  1887  ; yours  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  When  you  were  born  as  a nation  115  years  ago,  during  a little  un- 
pleasantness with  your  mother,  you  were  thirteen  sturdy  Colonies  ; you 
numbered  in  all  3,000,000  of  the  best  British  stock  ; you  had  been  nur- 
tured too,  by  more  than  a century^s  conflict  with  savage  wildernesses,  still 
more  savage  Indians,  and  disciplined  regiments  from  France.  What  was 
the  condition  of  Canada  then  ? With  the  exception  of  a handful  here  and 
there  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  there  was  not  an  English-speaking 
community  in  any  one  of  the  seven  Provinces  and  five  Territories  that 
now  constitute  the  Dominion.  This  great  Province  of  Ontario  was  covered 
with  unbroken  forest.  Even  the  city  of  Toronto  was  not.  Our  popula- 
tion consisted  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 
No  wonder  that  French-speaking  Canadians  are  still  an  important  element 
with  us  ; especially  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  or  railways  and 
canals,  those  departments  of  the  country  that  are  known  as  the  “ money- 
spending ” to  distinguish  them  from  others  that  are  merely  money-making. 
You  are  more  than  a century  older  than  Canada,  you  see,  and  you  must 
therefore  make  allowances,  and  not  show  more  contempt  for  us  than  a 
lad  of  sixteen  usually  does  for  a boy  of  six — or  for  his  grandmother. 

I think  that  you  will  take  to  us,  for  we  are  wonderfully  like  you  in 
some  things.  For  instance,  nothing  pleases  us  so  much  as  washing  our 
dirty  linen,  both  municipal  and  federal,  in  public.  When  a particularly 
dirty  bit  is  dragged  to  light  it  is  greeted  with  yells  of  exultation.  Read 
our  papers,  and  you  will  see  that  even  this  great  convention  does  not  get 
anything  like  the  same  number  of  columns  that  a Parliamentary  scandal 
gets ; and  the  relative  amount  of  space  gives  a faint  conception  of  the  com- 
parative interest  taken  in  each  by  the  Canadian  public.  Since  I have 
referred  to  this  point  of  likeness  between  us,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I add 
that  our  virtue  is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  Sabbath-keeping  but  in  expos- 
ing corruption.  I understand  that  you  leave  it  to  Democrats  to  tell  on 
the  Republicans,  and  to  Republicans  to  expose  the  Democrats,  whereas  in 
our  Dominion  investigation,  our  men  are  of  the  same  political  stripe.  You 
will  give  us  credit,  then,  for  having  the  innocence  as  well  as  the  immatur- 
ity of  youth. 

If  we  do  not  pay  you  the  compliment  of  a vast  amount  of  newspaper 
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space,  you  must  not  think  that  our  welcome  is  cold.  You  have  received  in 
advance  the  greatest  compliment  that  one  country  could  pay  to  another. 
Should  the  teachers  of  Canada  visit  the  States  in  July,  I doubt  if  Congress 
would  pay  them  the  compliment  of  adjourning  on  Canada’s  National  day, 
and  making  up  for  it  by  listening  to  tedious  speeches  and  doing  what  they 
called  “business”  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  that  is  what  our  Parlia- 
ment did  this  year  ; in  your  honor,  no  doubt,  for  if  that  was  not  the 
reason,  nobody  knows  what  was.  When  you  go  home  again,  give  this  as 
a proof  that  we  are  the  most  courteous  people  under  the  sun.  That  is 
one  of  the  advantages  we  get  from  having  so  many  French  in  Canada; 
for  Frenchmen  are  always  polite. 

T am  told  that  to-day  I represent  not  only  the  Dominion,  but  specially 
the  Universities,  and  so  the  managers  of  this  meeting  have  paid  you  the 
compliment  of  soliciting  a schoolmaster  to  represent  Canada.  That,  I 
may  mention,  is  my  business  as  well  as  yours,  for,  as  Carlyle  points  out, 
what  is  a university  but  a school.  In  the  common  school  pupils- learn  to 
read  in  their  own  language.  In  the  university  they  learn  to  read  in  all 
languages,  to  appreciate  all  literatures,  to  read  the  human  mind,  to  read 
the  inspired  volumes  of  nature  and  almost  undecipherable  tomes  of  uni- 
versal history. 

As  a comrade  I bid  you  a hearty  welcome.  I say,  “ Magnify  your 
office.”  Twenty  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  John 
Adams  taught  school  in  Worcester,  and  long  before  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  began  those  researches  into  electricity  that  made  him  famous. 
Greater  names  there  are  not  among  your  statesmen  and  men  of  science. 
Well,  when  John  Adams  was  an  old  man,  he  testified  that  lie  acquired 
moiie  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  keeping  school  than  by  his  work 
“at  the  head,  in  the  world  of  politics,  or  at  the  courts  of  Europe.”  He 
advised  every  young  man  to  “ keep  school,”  for  it  was  “ the  best  method 
of  acquiring  patience,  self-command,  and  a knowledge  of  character.” 
There  are  men  like  Adams,  Jay,  Franklin,  Washington,  now  teaching 
school  in  Canada  and  the  States. 

Remember  that  your  welcome  is  not  merely  Canadian.  We  represent 
the  world-wide  commonwealth  of  Britain.  I am  no  more  a mere  Canuck 
than  you  are  mere  Northerners  or  Southerners,  Yankees  or  Western  men. 
You  have  given  the  most  splendid  proof  of  devotion  to  your. Union  and  to 
the  flag  that  represents  the  Union.  We  desire  to  imitate  you  ; to  say  in 
your  own  classic  words,  “ We  follow  no  flag,  we  march  with  no  party,  that 
does  not  keep  step  with  the  Union.”  We  twine  your  flag  with  ours. 
Next  to  our  own  we  love  it  best,  for  you  are  of  our  roll,  and  the  blows 
you  have  struck  for  freedom  were  for  us  as  well  as  for  yourselves.  How 
much  more  should  you  love  and  honor  the  red  cross  flag  ! for  your  inher- 
itance in  it  is  larger  than  in  your  own,  did  you  but  reflect  for  a moment. 

“ We,  too,  are  heirs  of  Runnymede,” 
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says  Whittier,  and  he  is  right.  We  admit  the  claim  ; I would  have  you 
take  your  full  share.  Yes,  you  are  heirs  of  Runnymede,  and  of  Naseby 
fight,  and  the  plains  of  Abraham  as  well ; you  are  heirs  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  of  Hampden,  Russell,  and  Sydney,  even  as  we  are  heirs  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Think  what  that  flag  represents  to  us  ! Hot 
only  national  existence,  but  the  cause  of  humanity  all  over  the  world  ; not 
only  freedom — personal,  political,  intellectual,  commercial,  civil,  religious 
— but  also  the  most  pregnant  spiritual  ideas  that  ever  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth.  It  is  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  the  three  in  one  ; and  as  the  cross  means 
light  and  life,  so  where  the  flag  waves  there  is  justice  for  all,  peace  by 
land  and  sea,  and  the  proclamation  of  good  news  to  every  son  of  Adam. 
0 kinsmen  ! blend  the  two  flags  together,  and  count  those  men  enemies 
of  the  race  who  seek  to  erect  or  seek  to  maintain  barriers  between  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  or  who  teach  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  neighbors  to  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Join 
hands  and  never  forget  that  we  at  least  are  children  of  the  light. 

HON.  GEO.  W.  BOSS,  ONTARIO  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : The  Reverend  Principal  Grant  was  commis- 
sioned to  extend  to  our  American  visitors  the  hospitality  of  Canada,  and 
particularly  the  welcome  of  our  higher  educational  interests.  I regret 
exceedingly  that  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  unable  to 
present  the  welcome  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  my  pleasure  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Government  to  represent,  in  a somewhat  feeble 
way  perhaps,  our  Government,  not  so  aptly  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
would  have  done,  and  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
are  to  receive  and  welcome  so  many  American  citizens.  I do  so  with  pleas- 
ure, because,  representing  as  I do  the  Educational  Department,  I know 
that  I represent  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  over  8,000  teachers  of 
this  Province  alone.  And  when  I say,  “Welcome,  our  fellow  teachers 
from  the  United  States,”  we  welcome  them  as  scholars,  coadjutors  in  the 
great  work  of  building  up  higher  citizenship  by  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  one  with  the  other.  There  was  a time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  about  as  many  American  citizens  as  are  here  in  this  city  to- 
day paid  Toronto  a visit  uninvited — not  as  you  have  done.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  century,  I think  it  was,  if  I have  not  forgotten  my  school 
history,  they  came ; not  then,  however,  to  impart  to  us  the  pedagogical 
art  of  which  you  are  the  masters;  but  they  came  then  not  to  teach  the 
young  Canadian  idea  how  to  shoot — it  was  rather  a piratical  art  in  which 
they  were  engaged  then,  of  shooting  young  Canadians.  They  stayed  a 
little  while  ; we  did  not  invite  them  to  our  homes  ; we  were  afraid  we 
could  not  take  care  of  them  if  we  did.  We  were  uneasy  while  we  were 
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out  of  doors.  Their  reception  was  warm ; their  departure  was  not  re- 
gretted. But  happily  those  times  have  gone.  They  are  the  shadows  of 
the  past ; they  were  the  misunderstandings  and  the  vicissitudes  of  diplo- 
matic mistake  and  superbuoyant  aggressiveness  of  early  youth.  We  have 
swept  all  that  away,  and  in  its  stead  has  come  a wider  civilization  and 
mutual  respect  one  for  the  other.  And  to-day  the  representatives  of  the 
two  nations  stand  upon  a common  platform  together  with  an  invocation 
to  their  Heavenly  Father  to  protect  them,  illustrating  how  good,  how 
pleasant,  a thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Sir,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  extend  to  our  American  friends  a word 
of  welcome  on  this  occasion.  The  Dominion  undoubtedly  owes  a great 
deal  to  the  United  States  educationally.  Fifty  years  ago  when  the  founder 
of  our  school  system,  the  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  was  organizing  that  system  he 
inquired  into  other  systems  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  after  a 
thorough  examination  it  was  found  that  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  these  especially 
Massachusetts,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  the  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  so 
that  system  was  copied,  in  many  of  its  main  features.  And  so  from  that 
day  until  now  the  two  peoples,  with  the  same  aspirations  towards  a democ- 
racy which  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  people,  differentiated  their 
systems,  although  on  the  same  general  principle.  We  have  free  schools 
in  Canada.  I do  not  say  we  got  them  from  the  United  States  ; we  have 
them  here  ; they  are  there  also. 

We  have  also  admired  the  splendid  commercial  resources  of  the  United 
States.  We  appreciate  the  vast  contributions  of  our  American  friends  to 
literature,  to  science,  and  to  art.  We  appreciate  your  statesmanship  which 
guided  the  great  Republic  through  the  early  difficulties  of  national  organ- 
ization, and  on  through  even  the  greater  perils  of  reorganization.  Allow 
me  to  say,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  great  people  that  I,  as 
a Canadian,  appreciate  as  much  to-day,  that  from  one  nation  to  the  other, 
from  the  Gulf  on  the  south  to  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  have  laid  down 
as  a cardinal  principle  of  American  institution,  that  the  ballot-box  must  be 
free  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  guided  by  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens.  That  principle  we  admire  and  that  condition  we  appreciate. 
And  we  are  glad  to  know  that  there,  as  here,  the  humblest  citizen  in  the 
remotest  hamlet  in  that  mighty  land,  as  well  as  he  who  comes  from  the 
palace  of  the  millionaire,  has  the  same  right  to  a common  Euglish  educa- 
tion ; has  the  same  birthright  of  that  intelligence,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  national  prosperity. 

Because  of  your  splendid  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  we 
welcome  you,  our  American  friends,  as  the  pioneers  in  some  respects,  as 
the  exponents  in  all  respects,  of  that  higher  civilization  that  is  repre- 
sented by  free  public  schools,  by  free  high  schools,  and,  equally  irnpor- 
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tant  to  all  nationalities,  by  practically  a free  university.  We  welcome  you 
to-day  not  for  what  you  have  done,  though  you  have  done  well,  but  we 
welcome  you  for  what  you  are.  We  welcome  you  as  teachers,  as  the 
architects  of  a nation's  prosperity,  the  supreme  factors  in  the  civilization 
of  all  constitutional  government,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  of  the 
high  schools,  and  in  the  universities  of  the  country.  We  welcome  you  as 
the  architects  of  the  nation's  fortunes — a nation  the  greatest  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  poet  has  said  : “ Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the  people,  and 
I care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  I say,  let  me  make  the  teachers,  and  we 
can  defy  despotism.  We  welcome  you,  then,  as  nation-builders.  We 
welcome  you  as  those  who  guard  the  foundations  of  a nation's  liberty. 
Let  the  teachers  be  pure,  high-minded,  progressive,  and  you  will  see  a 
civilization  such  as  the  poet  never  dreamed  of,  such  as  statesmanship 
never  foresaw.  We  welcome  you  as  pioneers  of  a higher  civilization,  and 
we  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  hour  spent  under  our  Canadian  flag, 
every  moment  spent  in  conversation  with  her  citizens,  will  be  one  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  you  all.  And  when  the  time  comes  that  we  have 
to  part  with  you,  we  hope  you  will  carry  to  your  American  homes,  to 
that  land  to  which  we  claim  kinship,  and  in  whose  prosperity  we  re- 
joice, we  hope  you  will  carry  away  those  influences  which  will  bind  the 
two  peoples  more  closely  in  brotherly  love,  and  bring  in  greater  harmony 
the  two  nations  on  opposite  sides  of  this  imaginary  line,  so  that  you  on 
one  side  will  be  working  out  a republican  form  of  freedom  for  yourselves, 
and  we  on  the  other  will  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  while  there  is 
a differentiating  in  national  aspirations,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
higher  civilization  attainable  by  each,  on  different  lines. 

REV.  DR.  ALLISON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OE  INSTRUCTION,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  G-entlemen  : There  are  two  considera- 
tions that  impress  themselves  upon  my  mind  at  this  present  time  very 
strongly.  The  one  is  that  it  is  a very  great  honor  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  ancient  province  of  Nova  Scotia  extends  to  this  vast  body  of 
American  teachers  its  heartiest  welcome*  to  Canada.  The  other  impres- 
sion is,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  that  the  duty  devolving  upon  me  at 
the  present  time  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  general  interest  of  this 
gathering  too  briefly  and  too  concisely. 

I will  not  offend  the  intelligence,  or  question  the  geographical  or 
historical  knowledge  of  these  teachers  and  educators,  by  assuming  that 
you  are  not  all  familiar,  or  at  least  sort  of  familiar,  with  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  ; and  that  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  position 
which  Nova  Scotia  occupies  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  is  understood 
by  you.  I only  regret,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  did  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Nova  Scotia  on  this  present  occasion  to  be  represented  by  a single 
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Nova  Scotian  rather  than  by  two.  I would  have  you  know  that  my 
friend,  who  has  just  addressed  this  audience  with,  such  effect,  is,  brawn 
and  bone,  through  and  through,  a Nova  Scotian.  We  had  simply 
made  a temporary  loan  of  him  to  this  great  Province  of  Ontario,  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  its  most  important  educational  institutions,  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  should  require  his  genius,  experience,  and  skill 
as  an  educator,  I am  sure  he  will  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his 
native  and  beloved  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  but  a small  country.  She  is  not  as  large  as  Texas  ; she  is 
not  as  populous  as  New  York.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
fact  that  she  is  just  a little  larger  than  Rhode  Island,  and,  if  I have  not 
already  forgotten  my  statistics,  she  is  a little  more  populous  than  Nevada  ; 
and  it  is  separated  by  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  from  the  main  country. 
There  is  no  province  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  that  I think  sees  the 
advantages  of  intercourse  with  the  United  States  in  educational  matters 
as  much  as  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  ; but  I must  say  while  they 
admire  the  greatness  of  the  American  people,  as  great  as  they  are,  I must 
tell  the  whole  truth  and  say  that  there  are  not  half  a million  of  people 
anywhere  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  estimate  it  a greater  privilege 
to  live  under  the  British  flag,  or  to  be  known  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  British  Empire,  than  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 

I will  just  say  a word  or  two  more.  I happen  to  be  a graduate  of  one 
of  your  New  England  universities.  I am  glad  to  sec  on  this  platform  my 
old  schoolmates,  and  I am  glad  to  welcome  so  many  whose  acquaintance- 
ship in  one  way  or  another  I have  made  in  connection  with  the  working 
out  of  educational  ideas  and  problems  between  the  two  countries.  I feel  it 
a great  honor,  looking  back  to  my  own  old  college  days,  to  greet  you  people 
here  to-day.  The  very  air  of  the  United  States  during  those  years  was 
charged  with  electrical  influences.  We  could  feel,  those  of  us  who  did 
not  belong  to  that  country,  in  our  very  inmost  being  that  there  was  some- 
thing coming,  some  great,  fearful  overturning,  some  development  on  new 
lines  ; and  the  workers  in  those  days  strove  in  a mighty  cause,  and  the 
result  is  a grander,  greater,  better  country  than  it  was  in  my  college  days. 
And  I say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I believe  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a far  better  country  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  I believe  it  will  be  a better  country  thirty  years  hence  than  she  is 
now.  I see  here  a great  many  schoolmasters.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  des- 
tinies of  these  great  countries,  and  the  development  of  their  future,  is 
largely,  I may  say  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses of  the  respective  countries.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear 
many  of  the  great  orators  of  that  country.  I have  listened  to  the  majestic 
power  and  eloquence  of  Edward  Everett  until  I did  not  know  whether  I 
was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  I have  heard  the  oratory  of  our 
grand  old  Englishman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  most  majestic  efforts. 
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I have  heard  great  advocates ; some  of  them,  many  of  them,  utter  the 
most  eloquent  words  to  which  I ever  listened  in  my  life  ; but  the  words 
which  thrilled  me  the  most,  and  which  in  their  substance  at  least  I 
remember  best,  was  that  sweet  eulogy  which  I heard  the  great  Mr. 
Beecher  in  his  own  Plymouth  pulpit  pronounce  on  the  schoolma'am,  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  that  was  great  and  noble  and  influential  in  his 
life.  He  told  how  a poor,  pale,  consumptive  girl  impressed  him,  and  he 
said  with  emphasis  : “I  can  never  forget  her”  ; all  that  he  was,  all  that 
he  had  done  for  Plymouth,  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  slave,  all  that  he 
had  done  for  the  general  cause  of  human  liberty,  he  owed,  under  the 
Almighty  God  and  as  God's  providence,  to  “that  tall,  consumptive, 
attenuated  skeleton  of  a schoolma'am.”  All  of  the  young  men  and  women 
before  me  have  far  greater  advantages  than  that  teacher.  They  are  not 
attenuated,  they  are  not  consumptive  ; not  by  any  means.  The  bloom  of 
youth  is  on  their  cheeks.  They  are  here  before  us  laden  with  smiles. 
Everything  about  them  indicates  a wealth  of  health  and  capacity  for  the 
great  work  they  are  engaged  in. 

I bring  these  rambling  remarks  to  a close,  and  trust  that  this  conven- 
tion of  this  Association  will  bring  prosperity  and  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart. 

THE  REV.  ELSON  I.  REXEORD,  SECRETARY  OE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

INSTRUCTION,  QUEBEC. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I think  you  have  been  thoroughly  welcomed 
already  to  this  Dominion  of  ours.  I had  arranged  for  you  what  I thought 
would  be  somewhat  of  a treat  for  the  teachers  of  this  Association.  When 
the  invitation  reached  Quebec  it  was  arranged  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  should  give  you  a specimen  of  the  language  used  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Superintendent 
Ouimet  had  fully  intended  to  be  present  to-day  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
native  tongue,  so  rich  and  well  fitted  for  occasions  of  this  kind.  In  his 
absence  he  has  deputed  me  to  convey  to  you  his  welcome,  and  express  his 
deep  regret  that  he  is  not  here  in  person  to-day  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Dominion.  Let  me  make  one  personal  reference.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  you  listening  to  Superintendent  Ouimet  speak  to  you  in 
his  language,  to  know  that  he  is  the  twenty-sixth  child  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belongs.  I do  not  think  I am  exceeding  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety when  I tell  you  a little  story  in  connection  with  his  birth.  You  know 
the  curate  is  entitled  to  the  twenty-sixth  bushel  of  grain,  and  when  the 
father  of  the  present  Superintendent  received  the  present  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  child,  he  said,  “ This  belongs  to  the  curate,”  and  he  started  with 
the  baby  in  his  arms  and  presented  the  child  to  the  curate,  who  adopted 
him,  and  the  result  is  a Prime  Minister  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  a 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  done  much  to  build  up  an 
educational  system  in  our  province.  I consider  it  a high  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  Superintendent  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I do  not  think 
there  could  possibly  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  more  decisive 
proof  of  the  perfect  harmony  that  prevails  between  the  two  nationalities 
in  Quebec,  than  the  fact  that  that  province  should  be  represented  at  this 
great  international  gathering  by  one  who  is  neither  French  nor  Romarf 
Catholic.  I desire  to  extend  to  you,  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  a hearty  welcome.  I would  like  to  say,  with  the  Minister  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  who  first  conceived  the  thought  of  inviting  this 
Association  to  meet  here  in  Toronto,  and  ask  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction of  Quebec  to  co-operate  with  him  in  extending  the  Dominion's 
welcome,  that  Superintendent  Ouimet  promptly  responded  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  this  welcome  a true  welcome.  I am  here 
to-day  to  join  with  Ontario  in  extending  you  a welcome  to  the  Dominion 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  order  that  you  may  in  future  recog- 
nize the  advisability  of  calling  this  an  International  Association.  I stand 
here  as  the  representative  of  the  Frenchmen,  in  a Province  almost  wholly 
French,  which  has  manifested  a marvellous  power  of  the  people  to  stick 
together,  surrounded  as  they  are  wholly  by  English  influences,  cut  off 
from  their  native  land,  ruled  and  governed  by  the  English  people.  They 
have  preserved  their  language  and  their  institutions,  and  Principal  Grant 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages they  have  built  up  in  that  Province  a literature  which  stands 
first  in  the  Dominion  to-day,  easily.  The  literature  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  far  ahead  of  the  literature  of  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Not 
only  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  have  developed  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  institutions  that  command  our 
admiration.  I stand  here  to-day  not  only  to  represent  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  but  as  a teacher  and  President  of  one  of  the  largest  associations 
of  teachers  in  the  Province.  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  one  of 
the  previous  speakers,  who  says  that  the  teacher's  work  is  that  of  an 
architect  of  nations,  and  I am  convinced  that  great  good  will  come  from 
this  vast  meeting  of  teachers,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  two  nations. 
And  I trust  that  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  make 
it  one  of  the  first  principles  of  their  teaching,  that  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  nations  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

E.  F.  CLARKE,  ESQ.,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I consider  it  a high  honor 
to  most  heartily  and  sincerely  welcome  you  to  our  Queen  City  of  Toronto. 
The  great  compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  the  city  and  people  of 
Toronto,  and  not  only  to  them  but  to  our  whole  Dominion,  by  you,  is  ap- 
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predated.  We  appreciate  the  great  compliment  the  members  of  this 
Association  have  paid  the  people  of  Toronto  and  Canada  in  going  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  and  selecting  a Canadian  city  in  which 
to  hold  their  annual  convention.  We  look  upon  this  visit  as  the  evidence 
of  a kindly  feeling  entertained  by  you  for  our  country  and  its  people. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  many  of  you  will  have  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tion and  reminiscences  of  your  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trait  I admire  most  in  our  American  cousins  is  their 
intense  patriotism,  their  intense  love  of  country.  I often  wish  Cana- 
dians were  more  strongly  developed  on  this  side  of  the  line  in  that 
particular.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  great  reasons  to  be 
patriotic,  have  great  reasons  to  be  proud  of  their  grand  country  and 
the  magnificent  record  it  has  made.  But,  as  a previous  speaker  has  said, 
I think  the  American  people  have  greater  reasons  to  pride  themselves  on 
their  magnificent  educational  associations  which  afford  facilities  for  citizens 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  important  and 
responsible  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State. 

We  feel  especially  honored  that  you,  the  National  Association,  have 
paid  our  city  a visit,  and  we  know  that  our  people  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted  by  your  visit. 

On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  Queen  City,  as  we  are  proud  to 
call  her,  I extend  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a most  cordial,  sincere 
welcome.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
in  closing  I will  say  that  we  are  perfectly  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  our 
American  cousins  with  us. 

ONTARIO  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Garrett,  President  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  A.: 

Sir— The  Ontario  Teachers’  Association,  representing  the  High  and  Public  School 
Teachers  and  Inspectors  of  this  Province,  desire  to  convey  to  the  organization  over 
which  you  preside  their  high  appreciation  of  this  visit. 

Not  a few  of  your  members  have  long  been  known  by  reputation  to  Canadian 
teachers  as  able  and  influential  members  of  the  profession  ; as  writers  of  more  than 
national  repute  on  educational  topics  ; as  authorities — almost  too  high  for  criticism — 
in  all  things  pedagogical ; as  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  education — they  are  held  in 
honor  by  us  as  by  yourselves. 

Our  aims,  our  labors,  our  hopes,  are  the  same  ; and  while  our  methods  may  exhibit 
local  differences  and  peculiarities,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  Convention  for  a 
free  interchange  of  thought  on  educational  subjects  ought  to,  and  will,  do  much  to  en- 
large our  conceptions,  broaden  our  theories,  unify  our  methods,  unite  our  efforts,  and 
combine  and  increase  our  influence  in  every  department  of  educational  work  ; while 
any  feeling  of  national  prejudice  which  may  exist  will  be  dissipated,  and  those  right- 
eous bonds  be  more  strongly  cemented,  which  must  of  necessity  exist  between  nations 
linked  to  each  other  by  a common  love  of  freedom,  a common  ancestry,  the  same  in- 
herited language  and  traditions,  the  same  love  of  learning,  and  the  same  rich  treasury 
of  ancestral  literature. 
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We  hope  that  the  personal  and  professional  acquaintance  with  each  other,  of  which 
this  visit  so  pleasantly  marks,  for  the  greater  number  of  us,  the  beginning,  may  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  growing  rapidly  into  an  intimate  and  abiding  friendship, 
firmly  based  on  our  mutual  recognition  of  the  high  personal  character,  the  noble  aims, 
and  the  ennobling  toils  of  those  for  whom,  and  those  to  whom,  we  speak. 

With  such  thoughts  in  our  minds,  and  such  sentiments  in  our  hearts,  we  bid  you 
welcome  here— a hearty  welcome  to  our  native  land,  to  this  fair  city,  to  its  educational 
halls,  to  our  homes. 

R.  W.  Goan,  Secretary,  W.  Mackintosh,  President , 

0.  T.  A.  Ontario  Teachers’  Association. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Your  Worship  the 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  Educators  and  Citizens  of  Canada  : 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  meets  upon  foreign  soil.  The  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  you  have  given  us,  and  your  cordial  words  of  welcome,  set  our 
hearts  aglow  with  fraternal  sentiments,  and  make  us  forget  that  we  have 
crossed  a political  boundary  line  to  meet  you. 

Two  years  ago  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  Toronto  visited 
our  Association  at  Nashville,  bearing  a message  from  the  Minister  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  and  from  the  educational  authorities  of  every  prov- 
ince in  Canada,  inviting  us  to  meet  in  Toronto.  Last  year  at  St.  Paul  a 
similar  message  was  borne  to  us  by  the  inspector  of  the  schools  of  Toronto, 
who  is  now  so  pleasantly  known  to  us  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee.  This  invitation,  too  cordial  in  its  terms  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  idle  compliment,  touched  a responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  the  educators  of  the  United  States.  We  felt  deeply  this  mark  of 
friendship  from  our  kinsmen  in  Canada. 

As  we  reflected  upon  the  common  lineage,  upon  the  common  language 
which  we  love  to  call  “ our  mother  tongue,”  and  upon  the  many  inherited 
institutions  and  sentiments  which  will  forever  mark  us  as  kinsmen,  our 
hearts  overleaped  the  political  boundary  line  which  separates  the  educa- 
tional brethren  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  You  are  not  prouder 
of  being  subjects  of  Great  Britain  than  we  are  of  being  her  descendants. 

Secure  of  our  welcome,  we  have  now  crossed  that  line,  and  we  find  our- 
selves, indeed,  among  brethren.  We  find  that  a local  committee  with  a 
complete  organization  has  been  at  work  for  seven  months  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  entertainment,  and  have  provided  for  our  comfort  with  a 
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kind  foresight  which  demands  our  gratitude.  We  have  shared  the  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand  from  your  educators  and  your  citizens.  The  hospita- 
ble doors  of  Toronto  have  flown  open  at  our  approach. 

Distinguished  representatives  of  education  from  the  various  provinces 
of  Canada,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  have  addressed  us  in 
words  whose  cordiality  has  given  us  a thrill  of  pleasure,  and  completes 
the  assurance  of  our  welcome.  In  responding  to  this  generous  reception, 
we  have  but  one  cause  of  embarrassment — the  lack  of  fitting  terms  in 
which  to  express  our  thanks.  We  condense  them  in  the  words  of  the 
sweetest  poet  of  our  common  language  : 

“We  take  thy  courtesy,  by  Heaven, 

As  freely  as  ’tis  nobly  given.” 

In  the  exercises  that  are  to  follow,  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  interchange  of  thought.  We  shall  freely  receive  and  freely 
give.  Whatever  we  find  in  Canadian  systems  or  methods  of  education 
or  in  Canadian  thought  which  is  better  than  our  own,  we  shall  bear  it 
home,  with  your  permission,  as  a pleasant  lesson  and  a grateful  memento 
of  this  international  meeting.  If  you  should  find  in  our  systems  or 
methods  or  thoughts  anything  suggestive  or  useful,  “ ?Twas  ours  ; Tis 
yours. 99 

Inspired  by  the  presence  of  this  grand  international  assembly,  which 
gathers  in  one  fraternal  meeting  educators  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  northern  limits  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  I feel 
tempted  to  address  you  more  at  length,  but  I must  forbear.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  has  been  kindled  in  your  cordial  invitation  and  your  gener- 
ous hospitality  demands  expression  from  all  portions  of  our  country.  I 
shall,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  representing  the  several  geographical  sections  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  that  all  may  be  heard,  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  time  of  each. 

This  limitation,  which  it  will  become  my  duty  to  enforce,  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  obey. 

But,  first,  responses  will  be  made  for  the  Association  by  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  I regret  that  I am  denied  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  the  First  Vice-President,  whose  voice  has  so  often  been 
heard  in  acknowledging  the  courtesies  which  have  been  extended  to  the 
Association,  and  who  has  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  arrangements  for 
this  international  meeting.  Hoping  that  he  might  be  present,  and  with- 
out awaiting  his  consent,  I have  placed  his  name  on  the  program  for  a 
response.  I regret  that  the  pressure  of  his  duties  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  prevent  him  from  being  with  us. 

I now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  New  York. 
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THE  SECRETARY — E.  H.  COOK. 

Mr.  President , and  Gentlemen  of  the  Welcoming  Committee:  It  is 

my  pleasant  and  agreeable  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  return  our 
sincere  thanks,  not  only  to  the  kind  words  of  welcome,  but  to  the  various 
local  committees,  for  the  cordiality  and  the  unsurpassed  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  and  entertained  during  our  several  visits  to 
Toronto,  while  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  this  present  conven- 
tion. 

We  desire  to  extend  to  your  several  committees  our  hearty  thanks  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  untiring  efforts  and  earnest  co-operation  in 
preparing  for  our  coming  and  arranging  for  our  comfort,  and  we  extend 
to  the  teachers  of  Canada  a warm,  hearty  invitation  to  meet  with  us  in 
our  future  gatherings. 

I am  asked  to  respond  in  behalf  of  that  large  body  of  educational  work- 
ers whose  members  comprise  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  great  teaching 
force  of  the  country — the  ladies.  Who,  by  words,  can  express  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  the  world  owes  to  woman  in  her  untiring  efforts  and 
unremitting  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  guiding  to  intellectual  excellence 
and  eminence  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  become  the  future  citizens 
of  the  world? 

Hut  let  me  give  a word  of  warning  to  the  young  unmarried  men  engaged 
in  educational  work  in  Canada.  These  ladies  believe  thoroughly  and 
honestly  in  annexation  and  reciprocity  (matrimonially).  May  the  present 
convention  result  in  many  happy  unions  of  hands  and  intellects  and 
hearts. 

Allow  me  here,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies,  to  thank  you  for  the  ample 
provisions  that  you  have  made  for  their  special  enjoyment  and  happiness, 
and  assure  you  that  they  will  be  most  happy  to  reciprocate  when  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

THE  TREASURER — J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Only  thirty-four  years  ago, 

during  a naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of  China,  when  a British  com- 
mander was  wounded  and  the  sailors  were  struggling  in  the  water,  an 
American  commander,  Chatmoah,  a witness  of  that  engagement,  observed 
the  English  soldiers  and  sailors  as  they  were  being  fired  upon  by  the 
enemy,  and  sent  his  men  to  the  rescue.  They  picked  these  struggling 
men  up  out  of  the  water,  and  took  them  to  the  American  vessel.  After- 
wards, when  they  came  back  to  our  own  country,  and  the  question  was 
raised,  why  did  he  interfere  as  a neutral,  he  replied,  and  his  response 
touched  every  heart  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  our  own  country, 
“ Blood  is  thicker  than  water.”  When  Inspector  Hughes  came  to  St.  Paul 
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last  year,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a man  whose  works  I have 
been  reading  for  years,  and  I looked  into  his  eye,  and  when  as  represen- 
tative of  this  country  solicited  us  to  come  to  this  side  of  the  line,  I said : 
“ I will  cast  my  vote,  and  whatever  influence  I possess  as  a member  of  the 
National  Association,  to  visit  Toronto;  and  why?  We  are  the  same  peo- 
ple ; you  believe  in  your  institutions ; we  believe  in  ours ; but  we  are  all 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work — in  the  work  of  humanity,  in  the  work 
of  elevating  the  people  to  a higher  plane  of  thought,  of  training  the 
intelligent,  moral  and  physical  nature  of  the  children  that  are  grow- 
ing up  under  these  flags  that,  representing  fraternal  relationship  and 
kinship,  we  see  overhead  to-day.  I hope  to  see  upon  the  next  programme 
a different  line  from  the  one  I behold  here.  It  says  “ Official  Programme, 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  I 
hope  we  may  soon  have  an  official  programme  of  the  International  Edu- 
cational Association  of  America.  These  are  my  sentiments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity. 

THE  CHAIRMANS’  OE  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — H.  A.  CALKIHS. 

Mr.  President,  and  representatives  of  the  different  organizations  and 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  who  have  extended  to  us  such  a hearty  wel- 
come: I am  called  upon  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  respond  to  many  hearty  welcomes  that  have 
been  extended  to  us.  Though  this  Board  of  Trustees  is  a small  body, 
numbering  only  five  in  its  organization,  it  is  large  enough  and  old  enough 
to  embrace  within  it  the  first  President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  who  occupied  its  chair  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  the  last 
President,  who  wields  the  gavel  to-day.  I am  happy  to-day  in  realizing 
that  which  I anticipated  last  November,  when  I came  here  to  meet  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  and  to  look  about  your  commodious  city,  and  at  your 
spacious  buildings.  Although  we  asked  much  then,  and  expected  many 
things,  we  hardly  anticipated  provisions  so  ample,  and  so  much  of  com- 
fort as  we  have  found  since  coming  here.  My  chief  fear  was  in  regard 
to  comfort,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wherever  this  Association  meets  it 
usually  receives  a very  warm  welcome.  Sometimes  the  warmth  is  measured 
in  the  nineties — by  the  thermometer ; but  I am  happy  that  in  Toronto 
the  breezes  from  your  lake  have  made  our  reception  so  delightful  that  we 
shall  remember  it  as  a royal  welcome,  and  we  hope  that  the  smiles  of 
your  charming  weather  may  continue  to  greet  us  during  our  stay  here. 
As  we  meet  in  our  gatherings  from  day  to  day  I trust  that  we  shall 
receive  inspiration  from  your  presence  and  instruction  from  your 
words,  and  go  home  feeling  more  than  ever  that  we  are  all  at  work  in 
the  same  great  cause  of  uplifting  the  educational  forces  of  our  common 
country. 
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U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I thank  you  for  this 
cordial  welcome  to  your  hospitable  city.  We  have  long  heard  of  your 
thrift,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  your  manners,  and  we  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  story  of  your  happy  adjustment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment with  centralized  power.  The  fame  of  your  educational  insti- 
tutions has  created  in  us  a warm  desire  to  come  to  your  provinces  and 
see  them  for  ourselves. 

We  come  not  as  entire  strangers,  nor  indeed  as  people  differing  widely 
in  language  or  political  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  we  claim  close 
relationship,  almost  brotherhood,  as  descended  from  a common  mother 
nation,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Britannia,  ruler  of  the  seas.  We  are 
the  elder  and  you  are  the  younger  offspring  of  that  nation  whose  glory 
in  the  world’s  history  is  that  of  the  invention  of  local  self-government, 
the  greatest  political  device  ever  invented  by  man  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  his  liberties. 

Like  all  valuable  contributions  to  the  forms  of  civilization, this  device 
is  not  the  invention  of  theoretical  thinkers.  It  is  something  far  deeper. 
It  was  born  of  great  national  struggles,  the  collision  of  races, — the  Celt, 
the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman  meeting  in  bloody  conflict,  and 
the  innate  stubbornness  of  each  furnishing  an  element  in  the  four-fold 
product — the  British  Constitution.  The  mutual  toleration,  the  sense 
of  fair  play,  the  readiness  of  all  to  defend  each  in  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  prerogative,  the  profound  respect  for  established  law — these 
characteristics  belong  essentially  to  the  original  people  that  invented 
local  self-government. 

We  both  of  us  here  unite  in  gratitude  toward  that  common  ancestor, 
still  young  in  strength  and  beauty. 

But  we  must  remember  at  this  point  that  you  are  still  living  in  the 
old  family  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  We  have  long  since  gone  out  from 
that  family,  but  while  no  one  of  us  regrets  our  separate  independence, 
yet  we  do  not  for  a moment  suppose  that  we  have  taken  with  us  all  the 
good  things.  In  studying  your  own  social  and  political  forms  we  see 
that  you  who  still  hold  fealty  to  the  British  flag  have  preserved  features 
that  we  may  well  imitate.  Your  union  of  central  and  local  powers  is 
more  perfect  than  that  which  we  have  yet  achieved  in  the  States. 

Our  own  history,  beginning  with  a bloody  revolution,  lias  always 
shown  a tendency  in  the  people  to  dread  the  centralizing  of  power  in 
the  government.  There  is  a deep-seated  jealousy,  even  at  this  late  day, 
of  centralized  power.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  we  have 
never  evolved  that  perfect  balance  between  local  and  central  powers. 
We  behold  in  your  dominion  a more  perfect  balance  in  this  respect  than 
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we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain.  We  see  this  in  your  political  govern- 
ment and  in  your  schools. 

It  is  a great  opportunity  that  we  have,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  study  and  learn  from  a fresh  experiment  at  local  self- 
government  and  the  preservation  of  it  by  common-school  education. 
You,  too,  like  ourselves,  have  your  conservative  appliance  in  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  your  movements  in  this  great  cause  have  attracted  our 
attention  for  a long  time.  The  honored  names — honored  wherever  edu- 
cational history  is  studied — the  honored  names  of  Ryerson,  Hodgins  and 
Ross  stand  for  us  as  significant  of  new  departures  full  of  promise  in 
educational  methods  and  organizations. 

We  thank  you  for  your  hearty  reception;  we  congratulate  you  on  the 
liberty  and  the  prosperity  which  you  enjoy  within  the  old  national 
family.  May  the  day  when  you  shall  feel  a necessity  for  separation  from 
that  family  never  come.  But  let  another  and  different  day  draw  near — 
when  all  English-speaking  peoples  shall  form  one  grand  confederation  of 
independent  nations,  settling  all  questions  of  difference  by  international 
conferences. 

On  the  basis  of  local  self-government  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of 
the  territory  that  may  be  united,  for,  according  to  its  principle,  each 
province,  each  section,  governs  itself  in  all  local  interests.  Only  in 
common  interests  is  there  a common  authority. 

Only  in  supreme  concerns  does  the  supreme  power  interfere.  Let  us 
all  who  have  common  share  in  Runnymede  and  in  Shakspere,  and  who 
love  England  and  Scotland  as  the  home  of  our  ancestry, — let  us  study  here 
the  problems  of  education  in  the  light  of  our  similar  social  and  political 
problems,  being  assured  that  a civilization  whose  symbols  are  the  railroad, 
the  public  school,  and  the  morning  newspaper,  shall  find  in  this  study 
the  best  key  to  its  sphinx  riddles  and  to  the  perplexing  issues  which  the 
Time-spirit  offers  to  our  peoples.  Teachers  and  citizens  of  Canada,  we, 
as  your  cousins  and  brethren,  thank  you. 

RAY  GREENE  HULING,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Toronto  and  of  Canada : I 
should  be  delighted  to  say  a word  suitable  to  respond  to  these  words  of 
welcome  with  which  you  have  greeted  us,  but  the  English  language  appears 
to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me.  Just 
think  what  a welcoming  you  have  given  to  us!  We  have  heard  your 
honey-laden  words;  we  have  seen  your  flags  intertwined  with  ours,  and 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  see,  never  gladder  to  see  our  flag  than  when  it 
is  united  with  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain.  And  your  very  sparrows 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  to  give  us  a welcome.  The  clouds 
have  been  invited  down  to  enwrap  us  in  their  gentle  embrace ; and  if 
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I mistake  not,  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  has  been  hard  at  work  getting 
the  sun  to  come  out,  and  if  you  will  only  wait  until  to-morrow  morning, 
and  allow  the  ladies  present  here  from  the  States  to  unite  their  efforts 
with  his,  I am  very  sure  you  will  see  sunshine  all  about  you. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  words  of  welcome?  Simply  this:  We  are 
bound  to  meet  you  half  way.  If  any  of  you  stretch  out  a welcoming 
hand,  you  will  find  one  of  ours  coming  out  to  clasp  it.  If  you  have 
anything  for  us  to  enjoy,  we  are  here  for  a holiday  and  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
full,  and  we  know  how  to  enjoy  a holiday,  too.  There  are  some  things 
which  Providence  has  denied  to  school-ma’ams  of  New  England, — hus- 
bands, for  instance, — hut  it  has  not  denied  the  speaking  tongue,  or  hear- 
ing ear,  or  the  eye  that  sees  everything  that  is  good,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  you  have  of  value  or  interest  we  shall  be  eager  to  see,  and  not 
slow  to  inquire  about. 

But  I come  to  speak  to  this,  the  largest  association  in  America,  as  a 
messenger,  in  a sense,  from  the  oldest  association  of  teachers  now  living 
in  the  world — the  old  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  We  have  just 
finished  her  sixty-second  annual  meeting — one  of  the  richest  in  her 
history — and  we  bring  to  you  an  omen  of  success,  to  lay  before  you  as 
your  omen  for  the  present  meeting.  I come,  too,  to  represent  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  North-eastern  States.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
some  respects  there.  We  had  the  advantage  of  beginning  early.  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  lay  a foundation,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  find  that 
these  elementary  steps  of  ours  have  been  carried  forward,  and  carried 
further  in  many  cases,  in  the  interior  and  through  the  West  and  even  in 
the  South. 


L.  H.  JONES,  OF  INDIANA. 

I come  forward,  Mr.  President,  as  the  representative  in  a way  of  the 
North  Central  States  of  the  United  States.  We  of  that  section  feel  that 
we  too  have  a part  in  this  royal  welcome  which  1ms  been  tendered  to  the 
teachers  of  “ The  States  ” by  the  authorities  and  people  of  this  beautiful 
city;  and  we  therefore  esteem  it  a privilege  and  a pleasure  to  be  allowed 
to  express  in  this  formal  way  the  great  pleasure  your  courteous  attentions 
have  given  us.  Even  if  your  good-will  and  kindly  personal  interest  had 
been  less  marked,  we  should  still  have  been  obliged  to  admire  the 
executive  ability  which  has  planned  so  admirably  for  our  comfort.  In 
speaking  for  our  people,  I can  fully  assure  you  that  this  invasion  of  your 
city  which  comes  up  from  the  South-land,  while  it  may  tax  the  capacity 
of  your  hotels,  and  may  even  test  the  measure  of  your  private  hospitality, 
has  no  such  sanguinary  intentions  as  did  that  body  of  walking  delegates 
that  came  upon  your  city  in  1866. 

There  may  be  indeed  with  us  a great  war  of  words , but  doubtless  it 
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will  end  in  words ; and  we  shall,  I trust,  do  our  wrangling  chiefly  among 
ourselves. 

In  behalf  of  the  section  whose  people  I especially  represent,  then,  I 
desire  in  this  formal  manner  to  return  our  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
many  courtesies  extended. 

We  ourselves  of  the  North  Central  States  are  a very  modest  people, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  puff  ourselves  up  with  much  vanity.  Yet  we  are 
not  entirely  wanting  in  those  elements  of  worth  which  might  make  us  in 
some  sense  worthy  of  your  notice.  We  are  known  at  home  as  the  North 
Central  States  — North  Central  doubtless  because  we  occupy  the  northern 
portion  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  a region  in  which  some  of  the 
problems  of  humanity  are  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  find  at  least  a partial 
solution — North  Central  States  because  we  are  at  once  the  centre  of 
population  and — culture  of  the  American  Union. 

At  least,  when  the  census  of  1890  was  taken,  the  centre  of  population 
was  found  to  be  in  the  State  from  which  I have  the  honor  to  come ; but 
since  that  census  was  taken,  so  many  great  universities,  like  Leland 
Stanford,  Cornell,  and  others,  have  had  to  be  supplied  with  presidents 
and  professors,  and  so  many  State  normal  schools  have  had  to  be  supplied 
with  presidents,  that  our  population  has  thereby  been  greatly  diminished. 

But,  as  I told  you  before,  we  are  a very  modest  people,  and  easily  give 
up  the  distinction  of  being  the  centre  of  population,  and  content  our- 
selves in  remaining  merely  the  centre  of  education  and  culture. 

There  are  in  the  immediate  section  which  I represent  more  than 
5,000,000  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  taught  by  a corps  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  teachers.  These  teachers  are  not  engaged 
giving  intellectual  education  alone,  but  are  instilling  into  the  hearts  of 
these  children  those  cardinal-  virtues  which  prepare  the  child,  as  he 
advances,  to  become  a worthy  member  of  the  state,  the  church,  the 
family  and  civil  society.  They  are  trying  to  develop  in  these  children 
such  ideals  of  life  and  duty  as  shall  make  life  seem  to  them  worth 
the  living;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  trying  to  instil  into  these 
children  such  notions  of  institutional  life  as  shall  make  them  worth 
living  with — such  notions  of  law  and  order  as  shall  make  them  in 
the  future  the  safe  custodians  of  the  people’s  liberty.  And  now,  we — 
these  teachers — have  come  to  meet  the  teachers  of  the  other  sections  of 
our  United  States,  hoping  to  benefit  ourselves,  not  alone  by  contact  with 
one  another,  but  also  by  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  prominent  leaders  of 
educational  thought  and  practice  of  your  city  and  province.  We  shall 
freely  give  of  our  best,  and  feel  assured  that  we  shall  as  freely  receive  at 
your  hands : to  the  end  that  reciprocity  between  our  respective  countries 
may  not  pertain  alone  to  material  things,  but  to  ideas  and  spiritual 
things  as  well. 
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WM.  M.  BEARDSHEAR,  OF  IOWA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a happy  attribute  of 

human  nature  that  every  man  believes  his  government  and  his  country 
to  be  the  choicest  government  and  the  best  country  under  the  sun.  In 
representing  to  you  the  North-western  States  of  America  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me,  however,  to  depend  upon  this  philosophy  of  human  nature 
to  lit  my  case.  All  men  from  every  clime  who  have  visited  that  country 
come  to  admire  it,  and  if  they  stay  they  have  come  to  love  it.  In  this 
North-w'estern  country  we  love  our  government  and  her  institutions. 
But  if  it  were  our  lot  to-day  to  choose  a locality  other  than  the  great 
Northwest,  we  would  select  this  land  of  freedom,  and  live  under  the  reign 
of  that  noble  woman  of  queenly  deeds,  eminent  wisdom,  exalted  character, 
and  true  womanhood — her  most  gracious  majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  beloved 
by  all. 

This  national  association  has  had  a peculiar  history  in  one  respect,  to 
which  I shall  in  a word  refer.  It  has  not  only  had  the  purpose  of  unify- 
ing us  with  reference  to  our  educational  methods  and  systems,  but  it  has 
had  a refining  influence  in  the  United  States.  First,  when  they  started, 
they  went  up  into  New  England,  and  there  its  members  learned  to  respect 
the  ingenuity,  power  and  grand  scholarship  of  the  Easterner.  Then  they 
went  out  West,  and  there  the  Easterner  saw  what  a vast  West  we  had.  Then 
when  the  nation  came  to  the  great  strife  in  the  early  sixties,  when  brother 
took  up  sword  against  brother,  and  learned  to  respect  each  other  at  the 
bayonet’s  point  and  the  cannon’s  mouth,  after  that,  and  early  in  1868, 
they  were  the  first  national  organization  to  go  down  into  that  sunny  land 
and  there  talk  together  again  of  the  common  interests,  and  endeavor  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  and  common  brotherhood. 
And  then  they  went  over  the  great  States  back  and  forth,  until  recently 
again,  in  1889,  they  were  down  in  that  country  at  Nashville,  when  they 
found  that  all  hostility  was  buried  and  all  enmity  gone,  and  when  they 
found  that,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  word  and  hand,  that  friend  and  foe, 
North  and  South,  had  been  made  one  again.  And  having  accomplished 
this  work  we  did  not  sit  down  like  Alexander  of  old  and  cry  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  but  by  your  generous  invitation  we  have  come  into 
Canada,  and  I warn  you  all  to  look  out  for  the  blissful  consequences. 

F.  B.  GAULT,  OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 

A little  less  than  a century  ago  Capt.  Vancouver  first  sailed  the  great 
inland  sea  which  he  named  Puget  Sound.  He  narrowly  missed  making 
another  great  discovery  upon  the  north  Pacific  coast.  He  failed  to  find 
“ where  rolls  the  Oregon.”  Capt.  Gray  was  more  fortunate,  and  to  this 
“ Achilles  of  Rivers  ” he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship,  the  historic  name, 
Columbia. 
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A half  century  ago  California  was  a Mexican  province,  and  Oregon, 
which  included  all  the  north  coast,  was  a vast  game  preserve.  Less  than 
a half  century  ago  those  great  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  Ashburton  and 
Webster,  were  adjusting  the  north-western  boundary  matter,  but  neither 
thought  Oregon  was  worth  having.  The  leading  English  and  American 
statesmen,  and  the  leading  journals  of  each  country,  condemned  Oregon 
as  unfit  for  civilized  man.  An  English  authority  insisted  that  it  “ was 
not  worth  20,000  pounds.”  An  American  senator,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
extravagant  language,  said  it  was  not  worth  a “ pinch  of  snuff.  ” Another 
proposed  that  “ Oregon  should  sink  into  Symmes’s  Hole,”  and  thus  fill  a 
vacuum  and  dispose  of  a worthless  region.  A distinguished  American 
statesman,  the  greatest  friend  the  unexplored  West  ever  had,  asserted  that 
“ the  statue  of  the  fabled  god  Terminus  should  be  raised  upon  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  never  to  be  thrown  down.  ” Less  than  fifty 
years  ago  Whitman  made  his  memorable  ride  to  prove  to  the  American 
authorities  that  Oregon  was  worth  having.  This  feat  of  physical  endur- 
ance, of  moral  heroism,  and  of  unselfish  patriotism,  was  never  surpassed 
upon  this  continent. 

Only  the  most  consummate  diplomacy  prevented  the  two  nations  from 
a fierce  struggle  over  the  Oregon  question.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago 
Emperor  William  decided  the  controversy,  and  the  last  British  soldier 
marched  out  of  the  territory,  now  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Pacific  Coast!  What  an  empire!  There  is  California,  Oregon, 
Washington — yes,  and  there  is  British  Columbia,  whose  capital  city  bears 
the  proud  name  of  her  majesty,  the  Queen.  W"e  are  one  people  out  there — 
there  is  but  one  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  a great  history,  and  a great 
literature,  too,  though  mainly  of  the  boom  character.  Educationally  we 
are  alive;  we  are  not  in  Symmes’s  Hole.  Hot  Mt.  Hood,  not  Shasta,  not 
Tacoma  is  big  enough  for  the  pedestal  of  the  god  Terminus.  A modern 
god  is  on  every  peak,  in  every  valley,  in  every  school-house — it  is  the  god 
Get  There.  And  that  is  what  brought  us  here. 

T.  MARCELLUS  MARSHALL,  OF  HEW  MEXICO. 

People  of  Canada , Officers  and  Citizens  of  Toronto : Eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  mountains  and  of  valleys  in  the  “ South-land  ” 
of  the  West  heard  your  invitations,  so  loud  and  so  strong,  and  now 
responds  to  your  welcomes  so  free  and  so  warm.  The  land  of  the  cactus 
and  the  pine;  the  land  of  the  orange  and  the  palm;  the  land  of  earth’s 
most  arid  wastes,  and  of  her  richest,  ever-producing  fields;  the  land  in 
parts  of  which  it  burns  by  day  and  freezes  by  night,  and  in  other  parts 
of  which  it  neither  burns  nor  freezes  during  all  the  rolling  year;  the 
land  of  Montezuma’s  “Children  of  the  Sun,”  which  by  the  Eomish 
Spaniard  was  later  overrun,  but  in  which  American  civilization  is  just 
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begun;  the  land  of  castles  in  ruins,  and  of  silent  cities  hewn  into  the 
faces  of  the  cliffs;  the  one  only  cradle  of  civilization  in  all  North 
America;  seven  empires  with  a republic;  aland  in  which  three  great 
civilizations,  and  the  remains  of  fiercest  barbarism,  side  by  side,  in 
peace,  beneath  the  “stars  and  stripes”  to-day  abide;  and  in  which  the 
two  most  wide-spread  languages  of  earth,  the  sweet,  dignified,  heavenly 
Spanish,  and  the  strong,  clear,  exact,  business-like  English  are  vernac- 
ular; the  land  that  lies  adjacent  earth’s  greatest  ocean,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  world’s  longest  river,  that  saddles  herself  upon  the  continent’s 
mightiest  mountain  chain, — she,  even  she,  amid  her  silver  sands,  has 
lifted  up  her  golden  ears,  and  heard  and  come,  at  your  invitation  to 
this  fair  Canada  land,  to  this  beautiful,  moral,  Protestant  city  of  To- 
ronto, chaste  Queen  of  the  North,  and  now  from  her  life-giving  air 
and  cloudless  skies,  and  unfathomed  possibilities,  responds  with  all  her 
warm  southern  Spanish  heart  to  your  grand  and  gracious  welcome. 

Boasting  house  and  towns  with  dwellers  now  as  they  were  when 
Columbus  came,  she  also  boasts  a middle  civilization,  {is  well  as  the  newest 
of  the  name.  The  red  man  still  bends  his  bow  upon  the  game;  the 
Pueblo  dances  to  Montezuma  and  Malinche,  and  elects  his  governors  and 
his  captains  once  a year;  the  Mexican,  son  of  Spanish  “conquistador,” 
in  his  utter  illiteracy,  yet  bows  down  to  sticks  and  stones,  carries  his 
fetishes  about  his  fields  in  solemn  procession  to  pray  for  rain,  and  sheds 
his  own  blood  to  absolve  his  own  sins, — an  ignoble,  superstitious  slave. 
The  American  lias  come  with  rail  and  wire,  with  printing  press  and 
Protestant  missionary,  with  light  and  law  and  learning, — and  the 
“ desert  begins  to  blossom  as  the  rose.”  “ San  Miguel  College,”  founded 
before  Harvard  University,  and  the  public  school  master,  who  can- 
not write  his  own  name,  must  now  do,  or  die  forever.  The  seven  em- 
pires of  the  “South-west”  respond:  “Viva  Canada!  Viva  Toronto! 
Viva  la  Iteina  Victoria!” 

W.  H.  BARTHOLOMEW,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I wish  I had  the  eloquence  to 
properly  represent  the  portion  of  the  United  States  from  which  I came, 
that  I might  express  to  you  with  proper  grace  our  thanks  for  the  wel- 
come which  you  have  tendered  us  here  in  Toronto.  It  has  been  in- 
timated here  this  ^fternoon  that  it  seems  to  be  an  open  question  as  to 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

That  question  was  settled  in  our  section  of  the  country  at  least  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  not  now  a debatable  question.  I want  simply  to  say 
tli is,  that  those  who  come  to  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  other 
States  that  constitute  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
united  to  the  United  States,  and  never  get  back  again.  A story  was  told 
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to-day  about  a Kentucky  family,  where  a boy  seventy-five  years  old  was 
punished  by  his  father  because  he  had  treated  his  grandfather  with  dis- 
respect. I want  to  call  your  attention  simply  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
region  of  country  from  which  I come  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
truth  have  been  so  adhered  to  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  section 
never  grow  old.  The  time  was  when  we  said  “ ne  plus  ultra  ” ; the  time 
now  is  when  we  say  “ plus  ultra.”  We  have  come  to  take  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  not  on  political  grounds,  but  upon  the  broad  platform  by 
which  we  hope  to  see  the  nations  of  the  earth  bound  together  in  the 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.  We  feel  that  in  God  we  come  to 
ask  Canada  to  help  us  do  that  great  and  grand  thing,  and  we  promise 
from  the  central  Southern  States  the  utmost  fealty.  We  believe  that 
power  is  inherent  in  the  people.  We  believe  there  are  certain  common 
interests,  and  we  believe  that  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  per- 
form that  fidelity,  the  obligations  they  owe  to  common  popular  educa- 
tion, the  best  days  will  be  seen.  We  believe  that  popular  education  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  good  government,  and  we  come  here  to- 
day to  give  yon  all  we  have  in  faith,  in  intelligence,  in  power  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  it  be  material  or  otherwise. 

JOSIAH  H.  SHINN,  PRESIDENT  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  Members  of  the  Welcoming 
Committee  of  Canada:  It  was  not  my  proud  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
splendid  addresses  made  by  your  representatives,  but  I need  no  such 
addresses  to  know  the  spirit  of  welcome  that  lies  in  your  heart.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  teachers  over  here  at  this  little  port  of  yours  were 
stopped  by  your  customs  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  grip- 
sacks violently  laid  hold  of,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  not  even  a 
single  one  was  opened.  The  majesty  of  the  British  law  failed  before  the 
matchless  power  of  the  school-teachers  of  the  South  when  an  English 
customs  man  opened  his  heart,  cast  aside  the  mandate  of  the  laws,  and 
led  us  to  your  doors.  I know  from  all  of  this  we  are  welcome.  I knew 
when  we  reached  your  little  station  called  Stratford,  where  we  found 
about  four  hundred  baskets,  and  a lot  of  bread  and  butter,  and  no  waiters 
to  hand  out  that  which  is  pleasant  and  nice  to  two  hundred  teachers, 
and  we  were  given  the  liberty  of  walking  up  to  the  counter  and 
taking  the  rest,  I knew  we  were  welcome.  When  we  were  way  back  in 
our  beloved  “ South-land”  we  knew  that  Canadians  had  taken  the  word 
of  welcome,  and  had  written  it  high  above  all  others,  except  virtue,  love 
and  truth.  We  knew  that  you,  in  common  with  us,  had  inherited  a 
hospitality  from  the  mother  country.  We  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
this  royal  reception. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I cannot  do  much  more  than  to  say  that  I am 
proud  to  stand  to-day  before  these  magnificent  faces  of  Americans — Amer- 
ican, whether  they  live  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  south  of  it,  common 
denizen  of  one  grand  country.  I know  when  we  go  back  to  our  homes 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  will  carry  with  us  some  recollection  of  some 
bonded  ideas  that  we  always  carried  when  we  came  in  contact  with  the 
true  English  home.  Once  more  let  me  say,  I need  no  speech  of  welcome 
from  these  magnificent  gentlemen.  We  have  been  quartering  at  your  fine 
hotels,  which  are  such  a credit  to  your  proud  city;  we  have  been  taken 
into  the  residences  along  the  lines  of  your  beautiful  avenues;  the  Cana- 
dians have  taken  out  their  latch-strings,  and  have  taken  the  doors  off  of 
their  hinges,  and  bidden  us  walk  in  and  he  at  our  ease.  We  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  your  private  home  life,  which  I am  proud  to  know  is  the  same 
home  life  which  we  have  always  been  taught  to  love,  far  down  in  the 
matchless  stretch  of  the  country  which  sends  you  a greeting  to-day,  the 
beloved  South-land  of  America. 

JOHN  E.  MASSEY,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I most  fully  sympathize  with 
the  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  by  almost  every  speaker  who  has 
traced  what  pleasure  they  experienced  as  they  witnessed  the  blending  to- 
gether of  these  national  emblems,  and  as  they  witnessed  still  more,  the 
mingling  together  of  those  of  different  nationalities,  and  living  under 
different  forms  of  government.  Most  heartily  do  I sympathize  with  the 
sentiment.  Had  I not  been  informed  of  the  fact,  when  looking  over  this 
audience  I should  not  have  supposed  but  what  I was  then  in  my  native 
State,  so  alike  are  the  countenances  and  features,  and  so  little  is  there  to 
mark  a difference  between  those  who  reside  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  imaginary  line  that  divides  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One  thing, 
Mr.  President,  I cannot  forget, — that  though  we  represent  different  na- 
tionalities, though  we  live  under  different  forms  of  government,  though 
we  may  differ  in  some  respects,  in  one  thing  we  are  blended  together,  and 
we  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  aiming  to  accomplish  the  same  ends, 
of  working  together  for  the  elevation  of  our  race  and  of  nations,  seeking  as 
far  as  we  can  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual  sentiment 
of  our  own  land  and  other  lands.  But,  Mr.  President,  I shall  not,  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  me,  be  able  to  respond  to  the  noble,  kind  words  of  wel- 
come to  which  we  have  listened  from  the  different  persons.  Different 
sections  have  been  ably  represented,  and  their  peculiar  advantages  and 
merits  have  been  discussed.  How  shall  I,  sir,  representing  the  galaxy  of 
States,  the  great  centre,  this  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia — how  shall  I,  in 
the  brief  space  allotted  me,  express  the  feeling  which  animates  the  hearts 
of  all  true  citizens,  and  I may  say  especially  of  Virginians?  One  thing 
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gratifies  me,  and  that  is,  that  the  Old  Dominion  speaks  for  herself.  It 
is  not  in  a feeble  voice,  as  if  to  utter  her  principles  were  mean.  Why, 
sir,  if  I needed  I would  point  around  to  our  sons,  and  those  who  came  from 
the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia;  I would  point  to  a great  num- 
ber of  populous  States  which  have  sprung  from  Old  Virginia,  and  say, 
“These  are  our  sons,  speaking  for  us.”  Not  only  that,  sir,  hut  if  I 
should  he  disposed  to  further  eulogize  Virginia,  what  more  need  I say 
than  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Old  Dominion  for  the  very  head  of 
this  organization.  Take  away  the  Virginians  from  this  body  and  you  have 
no  head.  I have  the  honor  to  address  a native  Virginian. 

Others  have  spoken  of  different  portions  of  our  South-land.  A few 
years  ago  a dark  cloud  overshadowed  us,  and  many  predicted  it  would  be 
a land  of  waste  and  desolation.  They  had  counted  without  their  hosts; 
they  knew  not  the  character  of  those  who  inhabited  it ; they  knew  not 
the  noble  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  more  noble  character  of  the 
masters  of  it,  whose  boys  were  growing  up,  until  now  the  land  which  was 
supposed  to  be  doomed  to  be  a waste  and  howling  wilderness,  is  blossom- 
ing like  the  rose.  But  greak  as  has  been  her  progress  in  her  material 
growth,  her  progress  educationally  has  been  far  greater.  Now  we  find 
that  in  all  of  these  States  you  have  called  upon  to  respond,  they  have 
their  universities,  their  colleges,  their  academies,  and  their  high  schools, 
and  in  each  one  there  is  a grand  system  of  public  education.  In  express- 
ing to  you  these  few  words  I wish  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
you  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  works  in  which  men  and  women 
can  be  engaged.  I want  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  grand  work  you  are 
doing  in  training  the  rising  generation,  not  only  for  life,  but  for  some- 
thing higher,  nobler,  grander  than  anything  that  this  life  can  give. 

There  is  one  other  point  I want  to  allude  to,  and  thart  is,  to  express  my 
gratification  for  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  for  the  higher  education 
of  women.  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I will  say  that  I would  be  gratified 
if  every  institution  of  learning  should  throw  its  doors  as  wide  open  to 
women  as  they  do  to  men.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I claim  not  simply  to  represent  these  Atlantic  Southern  States; 
I claim  we  represent  the  whole  of  the  South-land,  and  we  shall  bid  you 
welcome  whenever  you  come ; we  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  in  our  Association 
here  or  there.  If  it  should  be  proclaimed  to  be  an  International  As- 
sociation, it  would  please  us;  but  the  work  is  one  we  are  all  engaged  in, — 
a grand,  noble  work — and  I trust  we  shall  never  falter  in  it,  but  shall  still 
carry  it  forward  until  we  place  the  common  school  and  the  cause  of  com- 
mon education  upon  the  highest  pedestal  on  which  it  can  stand. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  common  school  is  the  newest  of  all  the  great  human  institutions 
that  make  for  righteousness ; scarcely  two  generations  have  lived  and  died 
since  the  common  school  was  fully  established  in  the  Northern  States 
(with  four  exceptions),  and  one  generation  measures  the  life  of  the 
common  school  in  the  Southern  States. 

We  are  apt  to  fancy,  some  of  us,  because  we  are  growing  old,  that 
the  beloved  institution  with  which  we  are  so  intimately  connected  is  also 
growing  old.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  common  school  is  relatively 
a babe  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  in  comparison  with  the  other  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  earth. 

But  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  duty  of  a nation  or  community  is 
to  educate  each  and  all  of  its  members  in  schools  common  to  all,  at  the 
public  expense,  was  born  and  nurtured  on  American  soil,  and  to-day  it  is 
practised  nowhere  else  outside  of  America. 

It  was  the  inspired  conviction  of  our  forefathers  that  common  educa- 
tion is  as  essential  to  democratic  government  and  growth  as  air  is  to  life. 
Our  forefathers  had  an  inspiration  and  a belief ; they  had  no  prescribed 
plan,  or  no  precedent  for  that  plan.  They  did  not  have  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  mighty  growth  of  the  seed  which  they  planted. 

The  common  school  furnishes  the  essential  principles  in  the  develop- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  a democracy,  and  its  growth  and  progress 
has  been  purely  democratic ; it  has  been  and  is,  “ of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people.”  The  common  school  had  its  birth  in  the  New 
England  school  district;  and  the  New  England  school  district  with  the 
town  is  the  root  from  which  sprung  all  the  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  have  developed  in  our  country.  In  a word,  the  spirit  and 
nourishment  of  the  common-school  system  has  always  depended,  and  de- 
pends to-day,  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  State  and  national 
officials  are  given  little  more  than  advisory  influences. 

There  has  been  no  active  attempt  at  centralization.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  our  foreign  friends  and  critics  to  understand  our  so-called 
school  system.  They  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  public  schools  from 
the  standpoint  of  centralization,  which  produces  uniformity,  conformity 
and  evenness,  so  that  the  endless  variety,  the  total  lack  of  uniformity, 
the  innumerable  differences  which  our  schools  present,  is  to  them  almost 
incomprehensible. 

Each  and  every  school  district  1ms  a pronounced  individuality.  Every 
state  and  stage  of  progress,  from  the  early  nebulous  formative  period  to 
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the  highest  products  of  Oswego  and  Bridgewater,  may  now  be  found  in 
adjoining  districts. 

The  soul  seeking  peace  and  comfort  under  the  dominance  and  perma- 
nence of  fixed  ideals  shrinks  with  dismay  from  the  inevitable  blunders, 
stupidity,  ignorance  and  calamities  that  invariably  accompany  all  demo- 
cratic growth.  The  short  road  of  centralization  seems  to  reach  in  a day 
that  which  takes  years  to  accomplish  under  the  patient  waiting  for  that 
slow  dawning  of  intelligence  which  leads  to  right  action  on  the  part  of 
democratic  communities. 

Our  foreign  critics  mistake  variety  and  honest  individual  striving  for 
chaos.  That  which  has  its  birth  in  the  desires  and  intelligences  of  the 
people,  and  is  applied  by  the  will  of  the  people,  becomes  an  organic,  per- 
manent factor  in  the  progress  of  civilization  of  that  people.  It  is  rooted 
and  grounded  upon  the  people — “ vox  populi,  vox  dei.”  But  that  which 
is  imposed  upon  a people  by  any  authority  below  heaven  breaks  into  atoms 
when  the  intelligence  and  power  of  a people  can  reach  and  control  it. 

Centralized  power  may  be  a necessity  for  infancy,  but  manhood  sheds 
it  off  for  the  strong  wings  of  freedom. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a centralized  plan  would  have  produced  to-day 
far  better  results  in  America  than  have  been  produced  by  the  present 
plan.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  schools  of  Prussia  are  far  better  in 
relation  to  systematic,  scientific  instruction  than  those  of  America.  Still 
one  may  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  common-school  system  of  America 
to-day  contains  more  elements  of  healthy  progress  than  any  other  system 
under  the  sun.  And  he  can  safely  prophesy  that  the  common  school  is 
destined  to  lead  the  world,  for  growth  means  the  enhancement  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  from  which  springs  investigation,  invention,  discovery,  and 
consequent  progress.  The  greatest  difficulties  to-day  under  which  the 
common-school  system  labors  is  due  to  our  inheritance  from  centralized 
forms  of  government. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  at  the  present  day  with  what 
meagre  appliances  our  forefathers  began  the  great  work  of  promoting 
human  intelligence.  A glance  at  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  the  last  fifty  years,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  comparatively  little 
they  had  for  the  initial  steps  of  the  common  school. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  book  upon  science  or  history  is  of  any 
economic  value  for  the  primary  or  fundamental  study  of  subjects  which 
was  published  before  the  time  of  Darwin.  A newly  elected  rector  of  a 
great  Scotch  university  is  quoted  as  saying,  when  asked  by  the  librarian 
what  books  should  be  left  upon  the  shelf  for  the  students : “ Leave  no 
books  upon  the  shelves  that  are  more  than  ten  years  old.  ” In  a word,  the 
books  extant  at  the  time  the  common  schools  were  established  are  now 
chiefly  valuable  for  history. 
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Psychology. — The  one  central  basis  of  pedagogical  science,  psychology 
itself,  has  been  re-created  within  the  last  few  years.  Ribot  says:  “Al- 
though it  has  cut  a good  figure  enough,  the  old  psychology  is  doomed. 
In  the  new  surroundings  that  have  recently  grown  up,  the  conditions  of 
its  existence  have  disappeared.  Its  methods  do  not  suffice  for  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  the  task,  for  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit.  It  is  compelled  to  live  on  its  past.  Feeble  and  old,  it 
makes  no  progress,  and  asks  only  to  he  let  alone  that  it  may  spend  its  age 
in  peace.” 

Anthropology,  which  is  freighted  with  so  much  help  for  teachers,  is  a 
science  that  has  been  developed  by  living  men  like  Tyler  and  Bastian. 
Ethnographic  psychology,  the  study  of  the  growth  of  communities  and 
nations,  has  scarcely  yet  a name.  More  works  upon  pedagogics  and  peda- 
gogy have  been  published  in  English  within  the  last  ten  years  than  were 
ever  before  published  in  that  language  throughout  the  long  centuries. 

In  1787  Webster’s  blue-back  spelling-book  was  published,  and  was  for 
years  the  epitome  of  the  new  education  of  the  earlier  times.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  in  this  brief  half-hour  the  new  sciences,  new  books, 
new  forces  and  new  systems  which  have  entered,  and  are  about  to  enter, 
the  field  of  pedagogics. 

Co-education,  the  education  of  women  in  colleges,  the  re-creation  of 
history  as  a subject,  the  practical  application  of  mathematics,  the  estab- 
lishment of  chairs  of  pedagogics  in  universities,  and,  best  of  all,  the  found- 
ing of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  the  mightiest  influence  in  the  progress 
of  education  in  this  century,  are  all  decidedly  new ; they  are  in  the  main 
the  products  of  the  last  half-century.  Their  influences  have  scarcely 
reached  the  doors  of  the  common  school. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Common  School. — The  evolution  of  the  com- 
mon school  has  been  simply  marvellous.  The  log  school-house,  the  old 
unpainted,  weather-beaten  structure,  1ms  evolved  into  beautiful,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  warmed  and  well  furnished  temples  of  learning.  The  old 
spelling-book  of  our  fathers,  into  the  beautifully  illustrated  and  well 
written  text- books  of  to-day.  The  meagre  geography  of  the  past,  which 
consisted  of  one-tenth  truth  and  nine-tenths  fiction,  has  changed  to  the 
scientific  works  of  Ritter,  Guyot  and  Peschel.  The  hedgerow  and  dame 
school  pedagogue,  whose  protot)Tpe  was  imported  from  the  Old  World,  is 
slowly  becoming  transformed  by  normal  schools  into  the  trained,  skilful, 
devoted  teacher.  It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  evolution  of  the 
trained  teacher  has  been,  and  will  be,  slower  than  the  evolution  of  ma- 
terial appliance. 

Opposition. — Every  step  of  progress,  every  new  demand  for  the  better 
education  of  the  people,  every  detail  of  the  work,  has  been  met  by  pro- 
longed, bitter,  obstinate  opposition.  The  history  of  the  common-school 
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system  of  the  United  States  has  yet  to  be  written.  When  it  is  written 
it  will  depict  the  grandest  conflict  for  human  freedom  of  all  the  ages. 
It  will  show  that  its  fundamental  motive  was  a divine  love  for  human- 
ity, springing  directly  from  the  people,  nurtured  and  supported  by  the 
people.  It  will  tell  of  the  profound  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple for  public  education ; of  the  ignorance  and  pedantry  of  teachers,  of 
the  corruption  of  politics,  an  awful  necessity  of  democratic  growth ; and 
above  all,  it  will  tell  of  the  tremendous  power,  the  organization  of  cen- 
turies, the  power  of  the  old  civilization,  that  has  stood,  and  to-day  stands 
the  mightiest  barrier  of  human  progress. 

If  we  would  prophesy  of  the  school  of  the  future  we  must  count  the 
forces  which  are  to-day  in  action  that  make  for  education  into  freedom, 
and  we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  gigantic  strength  and  the  methods 
of  the  old  civilization  which  has  controlled  the  world  up  to  a recent  period. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  old  civilization  is  the  permanency 
of  fixed  ideas  in  state,  society  and  religious  creeds.  The  motive  of  the 
old  civilization  was  to  hold  the  nations  and  communities  to  the  strictest 
conformity  to  governments,  dogmatic  authority  and  unwritten  social  laws. 

Segregation  in  education  was  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
constituents  of  a government  or  the  followers  of  a creed  bound  to  the 
fixed  beliefs.  The  method  of  segregation  is  reenforced  by  the  method  of 
instruction,  the  study  and  consequent  implicit  belief  in  the  carefully 
prepared  text,  whose  direct  outcome  is  perfect  reliance  upon  human 
authority. 

The  aim  and  end  in  the  education  of  the  old  civilization  is  the 
development  of  character  without  freedom ; that  form  of  character  which 
complies  strictly  with  the  great  negations  of  the  decalogue  without  one 
scintilla  of  that  freedom  which  has  for  its  fundamental  principles  the 
Beatitudes  of  Christ.  The  postulate  of  character  without  freedom  is  ac- 
cepted by  all  monarchs,  aristocrats,  and  hierarchs.  It  comprehends  strict 
compliance  and  implicit  obedience  to  human  authority.  It  also  admits 
the  broadest  erudition,  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  that  knowledge  which 
shuts  man  up  in  the  past  and  robs  him  of  all  the  power  of  prophesy. 

Stratified  education,  or  education  by  classes,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  thrones  rest  and  monarchs  remain  in  confident  security.  Segregated 
education  perpetuates  dogmatism  and  bigotry,  and  places  its  vassals  under 
the  dominance  of  fixed  ideas.  Its  product  is  faithful  servitors,  not  sov- 
ereigns. 

This  old  civilization,  perfectly  organized,  the  product  of  the  mightiest 
human  forces  of  the  past,  projected  itself,  with  its  principles,  motives, 
and  methods  into  the  new  civilization  at  the  founding  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. And  to-day  these  methods  are  dominant  in  the  common-school  sys- 
tem of  America;  dogmatic  instruction  is  the  prevailing  method  of  our 
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common  schools.  Motive  always  determines  the  method.  And,  I repeat, 
the  method  of  fixed  ideas  imperatively  demands  character  without  freedom. 
Individual  freedom  has  been  the  right  name  of  fixed  ideas  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  to-day,  my  fellow- teachers,  there  are  drawn  up  the  cohorts  of 
the  old  civilization  to  fight  the  fiercest  battle  against  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  ever  won  or  lost  by  any  and  all  the  armies  of  the  past. 

Herr  Cahensly  has,  in  a few  words,  summed  up  the  methods  of  the 
old  civilization.  He  says,  practically,  if  you  would  hold  your  peoples 
who  emigrate  to  America,  you  must  keep  them  strictly  to  their  mother 
tongue.  You  must  segregate  them  in  their  country  life;  you  must  keep 
them  out  of  the  common  schools.  In  other  words,  you  must  keep  them 
from  becoming  Americans;  you  must  keep  them  from  the  means  of  free- 
dom. “There  should  be,”  he  says,  plaintively,  “twenty-six  millions  of 
one  sect  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and,  alas!  there  are  really  only 
ten  millions.  Where  have  the  sixteen  millions  gone?” 

These  children  of  the  Old  World  have  been  fused,  blended,  melted  into 
the  great  army  of  human  progress,  under  the  dominance  of  the  new  civ- 
ilization with  the  common  school  for  its  right  hand.  Every  force,  every 
compact  organization,  every  social  influence  which  the  old  civilization 
knows  so  well  how  to  manage,  is  to-day  ready  to  do  or  die  for  the  doctrine 
of  fixed  ideas  and  the  permanence  of  the  institutions  of  the  past.  The 
old  civilization  fully  recognizes  what  we,  as  Americans,  have  as  yet 
failed  to  thoroughly  understand — that  the  social  factor  in  education  is 
the  paramount  factor;  that  it  stands  above  all  other  principles  and 
methods  ever  yet  discovered  or  devised. 

I have  said  that  the  common  school  is  the  infant  republic,  because  in 
the  common  school  all  castes,  classes,  shades  of  belief,  meet  and  learn  to 
love  and  to  live  for  each  other.  Under  the  divine  influence  of  the  com- 
mon school  that  bigotry  and  hate  and  narrowness  which  perpetuate  fixed 
ideas  vanish  and  give  place  to  the  profoundeet  human  sympathy. 

The  supreme  duty  of  a nation  is  to  give  to  each  and  all  under  its  iegis 
the  liberty  and  the  means  of  becoming  free.  Liberty  is  granted  by  con- 
stitutions and  laws.  The  common  school  is  the  one  central  institution 
which  presents  to  each  the  means  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  gained  by  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  to  God’s  laws.  Perfect  obedience  is  perfect 
freedom.  The  inspired  sentences  which  explained  divine  freedom  are: 
“ The  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  “ He  that  doeth  the  will  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine.”  “He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.”  “Work 
out  your  own  salvation.” 

The  common  school  1ms  for  its  ideal  the  common  education  of  all  the 
people  of  a nation — all  races,  classes,  sexes  and  sects,  and  social  positions 
in  one  school,  common  to  all,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
inclusive.  Thus  the  ideal  education  of  America  makes  the  kindergarten. 
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the  high  school  and  the  university  as  free  to  all  as  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  are. 

The  ideal  education  of  the  common  school  comprehends  all  charities; 
it  sums  them  up  in  one  gift — that  of  character — the  character  which 
includes  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  the  highest  citizenship,  and 
the  only  basis  for  moral  and  ethical  life.  The  fragmentary  and  desultory 
charities  of  the  past  sink  into  utter  insignificance  before  this  supreme 
gift  of  the  means  of  freedom.  The  republic  says  to  its  citizens,  “ You 
cannot  be  educated  outside  of  the  common  school,  for  the  common  school 
is  the  infant  republic.” 

The  new  civilization  has  for  its  motive  that  much -abused  and  grand 
word — democracy.  True  democracy  imperatively  demands  the  education 
of  children  into  that  ideal  of  character  which  comprehends  freedom  in  its 
fullest  sense.  The  children  of  a republic  are  to  receive  the  education  of 
sovereigns,  because  their  highest  duty  and  strongest  obligation  is  to  give 
their  lives  for  the  whole. 

To  take  the  words  of  Froebel,  the  new  teacher,  with  his  hand  lovingly 
in  the  hand  of  the  child,  points  to  the  Invisible  Third,  and  says,  “ Let  us 
find  the  truth;  let  us  seek  it  together.” 

The  common  schools  of  America  are  established.  They  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  No  power  on  earth  can  abolish 
them  except  civil  war,  and  that  cannot,  for  at  the  word  millions  would 
rise  and  battle  for  this  child  of  America — the  common  school. 

The  old  civilization  cannot  abolish  the  common  school,  but  it  can  and 
is  doing  one  thing  that  we,  as  Americans,  should  thoroughly  understand. 

You  will  all  grant  that  the  main  line  of  progress  is  the  exaltation  of 
the  office  of  the  teacher ; the  enhancement  of  the  culture  and  training  of 
the  teacher.  “ As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,”  is  a truth  universally 
accepted. 

Now  the  plan  of  battle  of  the  old  civilization  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  It  cannot  abolish  the  common  school,  but  it  can  do  one  ter- 
rible thing : it  can  keep  back,  by  political  chicanery,  the  much-needed 
progress  of  the  common  schools ; it  can  keep  at  a low  level  the  standard 
of  the  teacher ; it  can  admit  into  the  ranks  of  teaching  a vast  horde  of  in- 
competents; it  can  render  the  common  school  unpopular  with  the  intel- 
ligent people  and  sink  them  into  an  institution  for  the  poor  children, 
thus  destroying  the  preeminent  social  factor.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
course  is  perfectly  plain.  So  long  as  the  standard  of  the  school  is  kept 
low,  so  long  as  intelligent  parents  know  that  there  is  inefficiency  in  the 
school,  so  long  as  the  school  fails  to  elevate  their  children,  just  so  long 
they  will  be  driven  to  seek  other  schools,  and  thus  private,  parochial  and 
sectarian  schools  will  be  filled,  and  the  work  of  segregation  perpetuated. 

The  work  of  all  private  schools  of  any  kind,  whether  sectarian  or  seen- 
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lar,  should  be  measured  entirely  by  their  direct  influence  for  good  upon 
the  common  school,  into  which  they  will  one  day  all  be  merged  as  soon  as 
democratic  growth  demands  that  step. 

Horace  Mann’s  heroic  efforts  to  raise  the  sunken  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Massachusetts  were  met  by  the  obstinate  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  of  academies. 

The  founding  of  normal  schools  in  the  Empire  State  was  opposed  for 
years  by  the  same  influences.  We  make  a mistake  when  we  charge  the 
mighty  obstructing  forces  to  the  promotion  of  common  schools  upon  any 
one  or  two  religious  sects.  “ Who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.”  Every 
parent  who  has  children  too  good  to  mingle  with  the  Hoi  polio i and  to 
learn  to  become  a democrat  is  practically  against  the  common  schools. 

Not  by  any  rampant,  bigoted  Americanism,  falsely  so-called,  not  by 
knownothingism,  truly  so-called,  can  this  mightiest  barrier  to  human 
progress  be  overcome.  Bigotry  only  compacts  bigotry,  making  it  more 
intense  and  more  powerful.  Hate  is  the  devil,  and  should  be  remanded 
to  the  infernal  regions,  else  there  is  a hell  on  earth.  There  is  one  line  of 
battle  whose  course  is  bright  as  the  sun  and  clear  as  noonday,  before 
which  the  old  civilization  will  melt  away,  as  hate  melts  before  love  and 
gives  place  to  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — and  that  line  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  common  school  by  the  scientific  application  of  the  laws 
of  human  growth  and  human  freedom.  The  people  have  the  choice  of 
schools,  and  they  will  always  choose  the  best.  Ilerr  Cahensly’s  lost  sixteen 
millions  tell  that  story. 

The  great  army  of  one-half  a million  teachers  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  should  have  close  to  their  hearts  one  great  central  purpose, 
and  that  is  the  education,  culture,  and  professional  training  of  teachers. 

The  day  is  long  past  since  every  thoughtful  educator  has  fully  recog- 
nized the  imperative  necessity  of  the  highest  professional  education  for 
those  who  have  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  re- 
public. 

Horace  Mann  felt  this  deeply  when  he  found  that  the  hope  of  a free 
people  was  vanishing  in  the  degrading  common  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
which  were  fast  becoming  schools  for  the  poorest  people.  After  a pro- 
longed and  bitter  struggle  he  founded,  in  1839,  the  first  normal  school 
on  the  continent  of  America,  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  Lexington. 

From  this  seed  in  fifty-two  short  years  have  sprung  one  hundred  and 
fifty  state,  city,  and  county  normal  schools.  There  is  only  one  of  the 
latter. 

The  state  normal  schools  were  founded  and  supported  by  the  agricul- 
tural peoples,  for  the  main  purpose  of  furnishing  high  schools  for  their 
children.  Without  this  support  they  never  could  have  existed. 

This  purpose  has  forced  the  normal  schools,  common  high  schools,  with 
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a supplementary  course  in  psychology,  pedagogics  and  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  education  at  the  base  has  been  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
the  professional  training  insufficient. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ideal  normal  training, 
the  normal  schools  of  America  have  done  more  for  progress  in  teaching 
than  all  other  influences  combined.  One  school  alone  has  thrown  more 
light  upon  better  methods  than  any  two  universities  in  the  land — that  of 
Oswego,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  is  its  prophet. 

The  whole  nation  is  crying  out  for  great  teachers,  great  educators,  and, 
above  all,  great  superintendents.  The  present  normal  schools  have  done 
their  work  thoroughly  and  well ; they  have  made  a far  higher  professional 
training  possible. 

My  fellow-teachers,  the  day  has  now  fully  come  when  high-grade  pro- 
fessional training  schools  and  colleges  are  an  absolute  necessity.  The  day 
has  come  when  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  college  or  university 
graduate  is  ever  allowed  to  take  upon  himself  the  sacred  office  of  teacher 
without  at  least  two  years’  professional  training  in  a school  or  college  fully 
equipped  for  that  purpose. 

Here  lies  the  way  of  the  future  school.  Exalt  the  common  schools  by 
the  exaltation  of  the  teacher.  Make  thoroughly  educated  men  and 
women  fully  capable  of  taking  the  priceless  treasures  of  truth,  revealed  in 
this  mighty  century,  to  the  school-room,  and  putting  them  in  the  souls  of 
the  children.  Make  them  capable  of  undertaking  the  problem  of  man 
and  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Raise  the  teacher  from  the  low  conflict 
over  petty  methods  and  devices  to  the  higher  atmosphere  of  principles 
and  laws. 

Our  interminable  squabbles  over  this  method  or  that  device  would, 
under  such  teaching,  vanish  into  thin  air ; our  profession  would  be  lifted 
where  it  belongs,  to  the  head  of  all  professions,  and  the  army  of  such 
teachers  would  set  God’s  people  free. 

This  great  International  Convention  of  Teachers  can  at  this  convoca- 
tion do  no  grander  work  for  humanity  than  to  consider  thoughtfully, 
prayerfully,  and  profoundly  the  training  of  the  future  teacher  for  the  fu- 
ture school — the  school  which  must  be  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
future,  the  common  school  which  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  new  civ- 
ilization, the  civilization  born  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and  destined  to 
permeate  the  whole  earth. 

Some  of  us,  my  dear  fellow-teachers,  have  nearly  finished  our  imperfect 
work.  What  more  priceless  legacy  can  we  leave  the  millions  yet  to  be  than 
to  make  it  possible  for  our  spiritual  descendants  to  be  so  educated  and 
trained  that  they  will,  under  God,  etfectually  work  out  the  destiny  of 
this  mighty  continent,  and  through  it  of  all  humanity. 
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A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.: — No  observations  about  the 
future  of  schools  could  be  made  intelligible  without  reference  to  the 
schools  of  the  past  and  the  schools  of  the  present.  Education,  like 
government  and  religion,  has  undergone  great  modifications  since  this 
country  was  first  settled,  and  especially  within  the  last  century.  In  this 
republic  (and  for  the  purposes  of  my  remarks  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  one)  the  democratic  idea  has  seen  its  fullest  and  freest  devel- 
opment. The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a thing  of  the  past;  and  on  this 
continent  the  divine  right  of  the  people  has  succeeded  to  its  place.  The 
individual,  his  welfare,  his  opportunity — this  is  now  the  efficient  unit  of 
governmental  authority;  and  the  aggregation  of  these  units  is  the  nation. 
Nor  is  this  idea  confined  to  our  own  continent.  It  prevails  in  England 
under  monarchical  forms.  It  has  taken  root  in  France.  Italy  and  Spain 
have  felt  its  renovating  force.  The  German  Emperor  exhibits  the  symp- 
toms of  its  workings.  And  no  super-prophetic  eye  is  needed  to  predict  that, 
not  many  generations  hence,  the  democratic  idea  will  pervade  the  world. 
This  idea  may  not  have  originated  with  our  forefathers.  They  found  a 
locality  where  the  seed,  produced  long  before,  in  the  time  of  Magna 
Cliarta,  could  germinate;  and  the  Pilgrims  felt  the  influence  of  that  free- 
dom which  the  Dutch,  among  whom  they  temporarily  lived,  had  enjoyed. 

Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  religious  notions.  There  was  a 
time  when  religious  doctrine  handed  down  from  above  was  received  with 
unquestioning  submission,  just  as  the  authority  of  kingswas  undisputed. 
That  time  has  passed.  For  though  the  forms  of  the  ancient  faith  still 
remain,  the  brilliant  lights  of  intelligent  criticism  are  turned  upon  them 
at  every  point;  and  the  doctrines,  and  the  forms  in  which  they  are  re- 
vealed, stand  unshaken  only  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  eternal  truth 
and  commend  themselves  to  cultivated  reason. 

Something  analogous  to  these  changes  in  government  and  in  popular 
religious  thought  has  taken  place  in  education;  and  in  this  also  it  is  our 
own  country  that  has  taken  the  lead.  The  founders  of  New  England, 
whether  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  from  the  inspiration  of  a far- 
reaching  wisdom,  made  provision  for  education  at  the  public  expense 
within  two  decades  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  They  missed  the  ancient 
foundations  of  the  English  schools  and  universities;  they  perceived  the 
necessity  for  something  similar  here,  if  their  own  efforts  to  found  a free 
and  prosperous  state  were  to  succeed;  among  them  there  were  no  rich 
men  to  found  institutions  of  learning ; and  so  they,  the  people,  founded  in- 
stitutions themselves,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  But  from  these 
earlier  institutions,  as  a corollary  to  them,  Inis  grown  up  the  system  of 
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free  public  schools.  Education  in  this  country  is  now  universal,  com- 
pulsory, and  free ; — that  is,  every  child  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  an  element- 
ary education;  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it;  and  it  is  free.  If  this 
high  ideal  is  not  yet  enacted  into  law  in  any  given  locality,  or  if  it  is  not 
fully  realized  in  others,  the  trend  is  powerful  in  that  direction ; and  it  is 
only  a question  of  a brief  time  when  this  ideal  will  be  realized  every- 
where, as  it  now  is  in  many  favored  States.  Contrast  this  state  of  things 
— potentially  and  in  aim,  if  not  yet  in  fact — with  the  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, the  country  from  which  the  founders  of  our  system  derived  their 
inspiration.  In  that  enlightened  country  the  school  has  never  been  free. 
The  children  of  the  rich  have  been  taught  in  public  schools, — Eton, 
Bugby,  Harrow  and  the  rest, — but  these  schools  are  not  free ; the  children 
of  the  poor  have  been  taught  in  charity  schools,  or  not  taught  at  all.  By 
the  school  law  of  1870,  in  that  country,  public  schools  open  to  ail  were 
established,  similar  to  ours ; but  they  are  not  wholly  free ; — there  are  rate- 
bills  for  parents  to  pay.  And  now,  twenty-one  years  later,  parliament  is 
endeavoring  to  enact  a law  which  shall  make  these  schools  really  free,  as 
ours  are  free,  and  attendance  upon  them  compulsory ; and  this  compul- 
sory clause  is  a logical  necessity  for  free  education,  since  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  man  of  property,  without  children,  can  be  taxed  to  support 
schools,  is,  that  the  children  shall  receive  instruction,  not  merely  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

Nor  have  Germany  and  France  yet  risen  to  the  complete  American  idea 
of  education,  excellent  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  respects  as  their 
schools  are.  In  France  the  Minister  of  Instruction  ordains ; and  there 
are  certain  notable  advantages  in  such  an  organization.  The  Minister 
knows  better  than  the  whole  people,  no  doubt,  what  is  the  best  system, 
and  what  will  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  outlay.  On  the  other 
hand  the  people  learn  by  doing.  They  frequently  make  mistakes  in  edu- 
cation, as  they  do  in  government,  very  likely.  A few  men  in  every 
town,  in  every  state,  in  the  nation  at  large,  could  probably  adminis- 
ter the  government  better  than  it  is  now  conducted;  it  costs  the 
country  an  immense  sum  to  conduct  a general  election.  But  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  a government  by  the  few  eventually  becomes  cor- 
rupt ; and  the  cost  of  a general  election,  even  the  cost  of  unwise  legisla- 
tion, is  more  than  made  up  in  the  resultant  education  of  the  people. 
So  it  is  with  a system  of  education  managed  by  the  people  as  a whole. 
It  may  not  at  first  be  the  best ; false  theories  and  false  practices  may  pre- 
vail; but  sad  experience  will  at  length  reveal  the  errors,  and  after 
they  have  been  detected  the  errors  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  since  there 
are  always  clear-headed  men  in  any  community  ready  to  point  them  out, 
if  only  the  community  is  invested  with  the  responsibility.  If  the  people 
cannot  be  trusted  in  the  long  run,  then  there  is  no  trust  anywhere. 
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The  school  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people ; — a purely 
democratic  institution. 

In  Germany  the  case  is  not  unlike  what  it  is  in  France.  Government, 
more  or  less  of  arbitrariness,  pervades  the  system  of  education.  Unless 
a boy  attains  a certain  standard  of  scholarship  he  must  serve  in  the  army 
from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-four ! German  pupils  sit  on  benches 
without  backs.  Their  schools  are  class  schools.  German  girls  have  no  fair 
chance.  German  pupils  are  driven  so  mercilessly  that  a frightful  percent- 
age of  them  commit  suicide.  French  schools  confine  their  pupils  as  mamr 
hours  in  eight  years  as  American  schools  in  ten.  English  schools  still 
retain  an  amount  of  forced  drill  that  would  stunt  the  growth  of  a healthy 
American  boy  or  girl. 

In  all  these  schools  there  is  much  to  admire — the  methods,  the  cur- 
ricula, the  product;  but  it  wearies  me  to  hear  the  wholesale  laudation  of 
foreign  schools,  to  the  disparagement  of  our  own.  Many  a traveller  on 
the  continent  returns  from  a visit  to  those  schools  and  dilates  upon  their 
excellencies  to  gaping  audiences  filled  with  wide-eared  wonder,  and  says 
nothing  about  their  defects,  or  their  want  of  adaptability  to  our  condi- 
tions. The  public  receive  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  note  in  our  own  country.  Without  stopping  to  investigate,  a few  peo- 
ple begin  to  cry  for  a revolution  of  they  know  not  what.  I am  education- 
ally no  Anglomaniac,  no  Francomaniac,  no  Germaniac.  I am  American 
politically,  educationally,  and  forever.  The  school  of  the  future  will 
not  be  German,  nor  French,  nor  English. 

From  the  above  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  perceive  my  aim  to  be  to 
represent  the  school  of  the  future,  not  as  a foreign  importation  but  as  an 
American  development;  not  as  a resurrection  of  any  ancient  excellencies, 
but  as  a creation  of  an  American  life  under  the  new  conditions  of  dem- 
ocratic freedom,  and  in  the  electric  light  of  the  twentieth  century 
progress,  not  in  the  dim  candle-light  of  a former  age. 

In  its  early  stage  the  American  school  had  a very  limited  scope,  and 
almost  a single  aim.  The  population  was  mainly  rural.  In  the  few  cities 
the  chief  business  was  commerce.  Prior  to  the  American  Revolution  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  were  intelligent  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  A New  England  or  Middle  State  farmer  was  a whole  community 
in  himself;  he  raised  or  manufactured  nearly  all  that  he  and  his  family 
consumed.  All  he  required  of  a school  was  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
and  a little  ciphering.  The  education  in  its  broad  sense  was  conducted 
at  home.  Physical  training  took  care  of  itself ; moral  culture  was  left 
to  parental  influence  and  the  ministrations  of  the  clergv.  Newspapers 
were  infrequent;  books,  a rarity.  With  the  growth  of  the  country  all 
this  has  changed.  More  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in 
cities.  Society  has  become  complex.  Labor  has  been  divided  and  sub- 
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divided.  Industry  has  organized  like  a vast  machine ; that  which  any 
individual  performs  is  a very  small  part  of  the  general  whole,  and  it  is 
becoming  less  and  less  year  by  year.  The  periodical  press  floods  the 
country  like  an  avalanche.  Railroads  hind  together  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  telegraph  the  whole  world  is  at  our  feet. 

In  all  this  wonderful  activity  the  parent  has  not  the  time  to  educate 
his  family,  even  if  he  is  intelligent.  Instead  of  a school,  then,  in  its 
early  sense,  we  have  the  whole  work  of  education  thrust  upon  us;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  system  has  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself  to  the 
enlarged  requirements. 

The  school,  having  undertaken  to  train  the  intellect  of  boys  and  girls,  is 
now  quite  generally  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of  their  education, — 
intellectual,  physical  and  moral.  This  is  beyond  the  original  contract ; 
and  if  so  broad  and  general  an  end  is  to  be  attempted,  then  time  must  be 
given  to  enlarge  the  plant — to  reorganize  the  system,  and  adapt  it  to 
such  an  aim. 

If  the  school  of  the  future  is  to  take  the  place -of  the  parent,  and  at- 
tend to  the  entire  training  of  children — to  be  responsible  for  bodily 
health,  intellectual  training,  and  moral  culture;  if  the  duty  of  parents 
is  to  cease  when  once  the  child  is  old  enough  to  enter  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  school  is  to  turn  him  out  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  for  entrance  into  a blissful  hereafter, — then  we  must  have  a good 
deal  more  time  and  more  funds.  It  would  seem  as  if  so  broad  an  aim 
would  need  to  include  dormitories,  clothing-stores,  and  refectories.  Such 
was  the  Spartan  scheme  of  education.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  It 
is  not  desirable.  Nothing  of  a public  and  institutional  nature  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  parents.  They  were  ordained  of  God ; and  no  incubator 
of  modern  science  or  education  should  ever  supplant  them.  The  duty 
of  rearing  and  disciplining  their  children  ought  to  be  thrown  back  upon 
them  to  the  largest  possible  extent;  any  institution  or  any  school  which 
tends  to  beget  in  the  parental  mind  a feeling  of  irresponsibility  is  evil, 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  The  school  of  the  future  will  not 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  parent. 

The  school  of  the  future  will  be  differentiated — as  labor  is  divided 
and  subdivided.  It  will  confine  itself  to  a few  things  well  done.  The 
present  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  assuming  larger  responsibilities 
than  it  is  competent  for,  or  than  it  can  become  competent  for. 

In  closing  let  me  hint  at  one  direction  in  which  the  school  of  the  fu- 
ture will  enlarge  its  borders: — moral  training. 

This  is  a subject  very  much  discussed  by  the  clergy  of  many  denomina- 
tions. But  the  moral  training  of  the  future  will  not  be  on  the  lines 
which  many  men  of  that  worthy  profession  now  follow. 
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Respecting  this  kind  of  training,  the  schools  are  much  maligned. 
From  my  acquaintance  with  them,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  moral 
training  in  many,  if  not  in  most  public  schools,  is  of  a superior  order; 
and  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  most  religionists.  If  in 
his  school  exercises  a child  learns  to  be  truthful,  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  to  revere  those  sacred  things  which  he  cannot  yet  comprehend, 
and  to  follow  what  is  right,  at  all  hazards,  then  he  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  sound  morality  and  of  true  religion. 

But  the  school  of  the  future  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  teach, 
upon  a scientific  basis,  and  from  facts  derived  from  the  careful  study  of 
mind  and  mental  phenomena,  the  great  truths  about  the  hereafter;  and 
science  will  confirm,  harmonize,  corroborate,  and  coincide  with  revelation. 

If  this  is  a startling  statement,  consider  the  wonderful  developments 
and  applications  of  electricity  within  a decade — a force  almost  as  subtle 
as  vitality  and,  till  very  recently,  as  little  known ; consider  the  revela- 
tions in  the  study  of  mind,  physiologically — that  each  bodily  and  mental 
function  has  been  located  and  mapped  out  in  the  structure  of  the  brain 
as  accurately  as  the  lunar  landscape,  or  terrestrial  objects  upon  a globe; 
and  beyond  this  following  of  the  mental  process  to  the  remotest  nerve- 
cell  where  the  living  spirit  manifests  itself,  consider  what  has  been  done 
and  is  now  doing  in  the  study  of  psychology  on  the  spiritual  side — not 
a priori , the  attempt,  that  is,  to  conform  facts  to  a preconceived  theory, 
but  the  observation  of  facts  in  the  growing  minds  of  children,  in  minds 
diseased  (by  which  discoveries  are  made,  just  as  the  function  of  the 
stomach  was  observed  through  the  wound  in  the  side  of  Alexis  St. 
Martin),  and  in  healthy  minds — facts  that  point  directly  to  infallible 
conclusions;  note  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  of  somnambulism; 
consider  all  this,  and  then  reflect  whether  it  is  not  now  more  probable 
that  a scientific  conclusion  respecting  a future  state  of  existence  will  be 
reached  before  the  twentieth  century  closes  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago 
that  intelligence  would  be  flashed  three-thousand  miles  under  the  sea 
with  almost  the  speed  of  thought,  and  more  probable  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  that  you  could  stand  in  Toronto  and  recognize  a friend’s  voice 
speaking  in  Montreal. 

With  such  a basis,  that  scepticism,  so  wide-spread  and  so  natural,  con- 
cerning the  sacred  things  .of  faith  may  disappear;  and  the  trained  minds 
of  future  generations  may  rest  as  calmly  in  contemplation  of  the  future 
life  as  they  now  do  in  confidence  in  the  working  of  natural  law  in  the 
material  universe.  As  the  tempest,  the  volcano,  the  earthquake,  are  no 
longer  a terror  to  the  instructed,  so  may  the  terrors  about  the  great  here- 
after at  length  be  dispelled. 

Let  me  close  with  an  illustration  from  a recent  number  of  the  “ Nine- 
teenth Century”  magazine: 
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A larva  was  dissecting  the  dead  body  of  one  of  its  kind.  He  saw  in 
the  various  organs  and  their  functions  wonderful  adaptability  to  the  life 
of  himself  and  other  larvae  on  the  leaf  of  a cabbage.  But  he  noticed 
also  certain  other  undeveloped  organs  and  possible  functions  that  were 
not  brought  into  action  in  the  life  he  then  lived ; they  seemed  to  point 
to  something  beyond  and  to  come.  These  he  could  not  account  for. 
While  he  studied  upon  them  a butterfly  lighted  upon  the  cabbage-leaf, 
and  soon  he  flew  away.  But  the  larva  did  not  perceive  his  future  life  in 
the  butterfly’s  life. 

We  perceive  within  ourselves  the  spiritual  organs  and  their  functions 
apart,  perhaps,  from  what  is  necessary  to  our  existence  here.  The  but- 
terfly we  do  not  see,  but  in  time,  perhaps,  we  may. 

The  school  of  the  future  will  concern  itself  less  than  the  school  of  the 
present  does  with  the  material  and  the  perishable ; it  will  lead  up  more 
and  more  towards  that  which  is  spiritual  and  divine. 

James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Toronto: — 1.  The 
school  of  the  future  will  be  better  than  the  school  of  the  present.  The 
educational  development  of  the  past  two  hundred  years  forms  a solid  rock 
on  which  to  base  high  hopes  for  educational  progress  in  the  future.  The 
accelerated  rapidity  of  educational  advancement  during  the  last  fifty 
years  justifies  the  faith  that  predicts  still  more  rapid  improvement  in 
the  future.  We  have  not  reached  the  best.  Thank  God  there  is  always 
another  hill  to  climb.  There  is  always  gold  higher  up.  There  is  joy  in 
the  thought  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  educational  wilderness  in 
which  our  forefathers  wandered,  but  there  is  greater  joy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  mountain  still  towers  in  illimitable  heights  above  us, 
so  that  we  may  climb  forever.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  a true  teacher  to 
know  that  he  may — nay,  that  he  was  intended  to  lead  to  heights  never 
yet  discovered,  and  bring  his  fellow-men  into  a clearer  light  than  they 
have  yet  enjoyed.  He  is  partially  dead  who  is  limited  by  a narrow  view. 
We  are  not  truly  alive  if  we  are  content  to  be  mere  imitators.  The 
future  shall  be  grander  than  the  present.  Let  us  hopefully  do  our  part 
in  moulding  it. 

2.  The  school  of  the  future  will  develop  the  physical  nature  more 
perfectly  than  at  present.  It  will  do  so  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  the 
race  and  make  them  more  energetic  in  action  and  graceful  in  form ; to 
make  men  more  healthful  and  less  liable  to  disease ; to  remove  hereditary 
diseases  and  counteract  hereditary  tendencies;  to  make  the  body  more 
definitely  responsive  to  the  will ; to  develop  the  will  itself,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  its  executive  activity  through  the  agency  of  the  body ; and  to  give 
intellectual  and  moral  vigor.  There  are  men  who  sneer  at  the  “ physical 
education  craze.”  How  they  would  pity  themselves  if  they  could  realize 
how  little  they  see  of  the  real  meaning  and  scope  of  physical  education, 
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and  how  dimly  they  see  even  that  little.  The  formal  exercises,  gymnas- 
tics and  calisthenics  will  in  the  future  be  specially  adapted  to  the  varied 
needs  of  the  pupils  of  different  ages  and  conditions,  and  they  will  be  ap- 
plied with  a definite  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  accomplished  by  their  use.  But  in  physical  development,  as 
in  all  other  departments  of  human  culture,  the  law  holds  good  that  the 
informal  is  better  than  the  formal,  giving  as  it  does,  not  merely  greater 
power,  but  greater  spontaneity  and  freedom  also ; so  the  games  of  the  yard 
and  field  will  be  recognized  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training.  New  games  will  be 
devised  by  the  highest  medical  councils  of  the  world,  in  consultation  with 
the  best  minds  in  the  teaching  profession.  Games  may  be  improved 
without  limiting  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  playground.  The 
games  are  really  the  best  means  provided  in  the  schools  of  to-day  for  the 
exercise  of  the  complete  self-activity  of  the  pupils ; the  only  agencies  for 
the  full  development  of  executive  power;  the  only  school  process  that 
completes  the  essential  sequence  of  feeling,  thought,  decision,  action,  in 
application  to  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child.  The  educators  will  not 
continue  long  to  be  mad  enough  to  leave  so  potent  an  educational  agency 
jis  games  to  chance. 

3.  .The  school  of  the  future  will  devote  special  attention  to  strength- 
ening the  weakest  part  of  the  child.  No  one  can  do  his  best  work  so 
long  as  one  department  of  his  nature  is  weaker  than  the  others.  Har- 
mony gives  power.  Man  is  a perfect  type  of  an  organic  unity,  and  in 
every  organic  unity  harmony  promotes  growth;  lack  of  harmony  leads  to 
weakness  and  decay.  The  school  should  counteract  the  evil  influences  of 
heredity.  If  a boy  is  born  with  a weak  physical  or  mental  or  moral  na- 
ture, the  first  work  of  the  school  should  be  to  overcome  the  hereditary 
weakness  and  restore  the  lost  balance.  Too  often  the  weaker  nature 
suffers  in  the  uneven  contest  with  its  stronger  rivals.  He  who  develops 
either  the  physical,  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  nature  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  two,  fights  against  God. 

4.  In  the  school  of  the  future  the  pupil  will  originate  most  of  the 
problems.  The  solution  of  problems  is  not  so  difficult  as  their  conception. 
The  power  to  recognize  problems  definitely  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  power  to  solve  them.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  child- 
hood is  its  power  to  recognize  the  multitudes  of  new  problems  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  because  this  power  is  so  strong  it  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  develop  it  rapidly  and  definitely,  and  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  so  develop  through  the  recognition  of  our  material  environment 
to  the  power  of  clear  conception  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Yet  this  power  grows  weaker  instead  of  stronger  ;is  we  grow  older.  The 
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schools  absolutely  reverse  the  plan  of  nature.  Before  the  child  goes  to 
school  he  discovers  his  own  problems  and  solves  most  of  them  unaided. 
The  few  that  he  cannot  comprehend  he  brings  to  his  seniors.  When  he 
goes  to  school  his  teacher  brings  the  problems  to  him.  Nature  made 
him  a questioner,  a seeker  after  truth ; the  school  makes  him  an  answerer. 
Nature  made  his  mind  to  think,  the  school  makes  it  a receptacle  for 
other  people’s  thoughts.  Nature  gave  him  power  to  see  the  relationships 
between  himself  and  his  environment,  and  his  fellow-men,  and  his  Cre- 
ator; the  school  dwarfs  this  power  by  preventing  its  activity.  We  are 
often  startled  at  the  simplicity  of  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  we 
wonder  why  we  did  not  make  them  ourselves.  Every  new  discovery  or 
invention  is  merely  the  solution  of  a new  problem  in  the  relationship  of 
natural  forces.  The  power  of  solution  depends  on  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion. We  could  have  solved  the  problems,  if  we  had  been  definitely  con- 
scious of  them.  They  were  near  us,  but  we  did  not  see  them.  If  we  had 
the  power  to  see  clearly  the  thousands  of  physical,  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual problems  that  are  ever  near  us,  how  swiftly  the  world  would  move 
onward,  how  definite  would  be  our  conscious  growth  towards  God.  But 
the  schools  train  men  to  solve,  not  to  find  problems ; to  answer  questions, 
not  to  recognize  the  mighty  questions  that  need  answering,  and  so  there 
is  not  so  much  power  of  original  investigation  and  independent  growth 
in  the  world  as  there  should  be.  The  school  of  the  future  will  preserve 
and  develop  the  child’s  conceptive  relationship  to  nature  and  God  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually. 

5.  The  school  of  the  future  will  train  the  executive  powers.  The 
saddest  sight  in  the  world  is  a man  who  uses  his  power  for  evil.  It  is 
nearly  as  sad  to  see  one  who  plans  to  do  good  but  fails  to  accomplish  his 
plans.  Both  are  failures,  and  both  fail  because  their  executive  powers, 
were  not  trained  in  harmony  with  their  receptive  and  reflective  powers. 
Education  should  remedy  this  great  defect  in  human  character.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  it  often  produces  feebleness  where  it  should  develop  strength, 
and  turns  out  men  who,  like  Mr.  Leigh,  “ possess  almost  every  gift  except 
the  gift  of  the  power  to  use  them.” 

Man  was  created  a unity,  with  receptive,  reflective,  and  executive  pow- 
ers. He  should  be  trained  as  a unity.  His  receptive,  reflective,  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  should  be  trained  harmoniously  and  definitely.  Men  are 
made  weak  by  training  their  receptive  and  reflective  powers  without  train- 
ing their  executive  powers.  The  true  test  of  education  is  the  amount  of 
productive  activity  it  develops.  Man’s  power  to  do  determines  his  power 
for  good.  His  accomplishing  power  and  productive  activity  measure 
his  real  manhood,  and  fix  the  standard  as  an  agent  for  the  overthrow  of 
evil  and  the  establishment  of  good.  The  receptive  and  reflective  powers 
are  practically  useless  without  the  executive  powers.  The  executive  pow- 
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ers  are  the  only  means  for  the  true  development  of  the  receptive  and 
reflective  powers. 

We  must  make  the  power  of  attainment  equal  to  the  power  of  insight. 
Moral  degeneracy  follows  the  consciousness  that  we  are  not  living  in  har- 
mony with  our  best  thought.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  give  a man  more 
power  to  think  without  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a correspondingly 
increased  power  and  tendency  to  execute  his  thought. 

6.  The  school  of  the  future  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  awaken- 
ing and  cultivating  the  special  power  of  each  individual.  The  whole 
being  grows  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  own  self-activity  along 
the  lines  of  its  greatest  power.  No  life  can  be  complete  unless  it  is 
wrought  out  on  the  direction  of  its  greatest  aptitude.  The  school,  by 
its  courses  of  study,  by  its  options,  by  its  variety  of  materials  for  inves- 
tigation, experiment,  and  constructive  application,  and  by  its  improved 
educational  processes,  will  yet  guide  the  pupils  in  defining  and  increasing 
their  greatest  individual  powers.  The  school  can  never  do  its  proper 
work  until  it  becomes  a controlling  force  in  the  evolution  of  the  individ- 
uality, the  essential  manhood  or  womanhood  of  each  child. 

7.  But  the  schools  of  the  future  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality.  Individual  power  and  individual  liberty  lose  their 
influence  and  their  sacredness  if  confined  to  the  individual.  The  mighti- 
est agencies  for  good  become  most  potent  for  evil  when  perverted.  In- 
dividual power  demands  individual  liberty,  individual  liberty  brings 
individual  responsibility,  and  individual  responsibility  is  glorified  by  co- 
operation. Individuality  purified  from  selfishness  is  the  lever  that  must 
lift  the  world.  This  is  the  great  lesson  taught  to  the  world  by  Christ, 
and  all  real  educational  development  since  Christ  has  centred  on  this  truth. 
Co-operative  individual  self-activity  will  be  the  crowning  ideal  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  future.  Humanity  can  learn  great  truths  only 
by  living  them.  Each  pupil  in  the  ideal  school  will  have  definite  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  chief  function  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  adapt  responsi- 
bilities to  individual  powers,  and  see  that  duty  is  performed.  Co-opera- 
tion should  be  suggestive  as  well  as  responsive.  Pupils  should  originate 
as  well  as  execute.  Responsibilities  so  assumed  and  executed  make  char- 
acter, and  character  is  the  grandest  development  of  the  school. 

Stanley  Hall,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  : — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : When  I came  here  to-night  I had  no  thought  of  saying  any- 
thing, but  I cannot  hold  my  peace  when  the  subject  of  so  great  importance 
as  the  one  we  are  considering  to-night  is  up.  Do  you  realize,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  the  past  fifteen  years  has  seen  a greater  development  edu- 
cationally than  all  the  history  of  the  world  shows  before, measured  by  money 
alone?  Do  you  realize  that  since  1805,  in  a remote  and  lately  civilized 
country  like  New  Zealand,  and  in  nearly  every  South  American  state, 
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Hayti,  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia  and  in  Scandinavia,  in  Finland, 
in  Australia,  and  throughout  the  world,  new  and  comprehensive  school  sys- 
tems have  been  instituted  that  are  rapidly  moulding  the  sentiment  of  the 
world  ?There  has  never  been  in  history  an  institution  so  potent  in  mould- 
ing character  and  in  shaping  the  physical  development  of  young  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  doing  far  more  than  the  Church  itself.  The  common- 
school  system  is  doing  far  more  even  than  the  Church,  for  it  is  gradually 
uniting  all  creeds  and  hastening  the  grand  federation  of  mankind.  And 
to-day  there  is  a concensus  which  unites  men  of  all  civilizations,  all  races 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  sex,  and  they  believe  in  the  elevating,  moralizing 
power  of  school  education.  Doesn’t  all  this  make  the  school  sarced? 
Doesn’t  it  give  it  more  of  consecration  than  the  Church  ? The  answer  comes 
to  us  in  the  volume  of  money  in  every  state  for  schools  of  all  grades.  The 
popularity  of  the  school  has  grown  more  rapidly,  not  only  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  but  in  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  all 
the  history  of  the  country  before.  The  people  realize  that  underneath 
all  the  industries,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  are  educational  pro- 
cesses in  the  development  of  which  alone  can  there  be  commercial  and  mili- 
tary success.  Immediately  after  the  great  Franco-Prussian  war  military 
schools  were  founded,  because  it  was  realized  that  these  must  be  the  most 
magnificent  and  effective  of  the  world.  There  was  the  greatest  ambition 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  excel.  And  so  the  arts  of  peace,  which 
are  far  larger  and  more  useful,  have  prompted  these  countries  to  compete 
with  each  other  along  such  lines,  for  instance,  as  commercial  industry. 
It  is  just  the  same  way  with  education,  which  is  moulding  the  religious 
and  professional  spirit,  whether  ministers  of  the  G-ospel,  students  of  the 
law,  or  in  the  medical  profession.  The  principles  of  law  depend  upon  the 
state  of  education,  and  whether  our  religious  conceptions  are  exalted  in 
the  sense  of  that  noble  paper  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Everything  we  are  living 
for  to-day  depends  upon  the  state  of  education  in  a sense  unknown  in 
history  hitherto.  Then  my  final  point  is  this:  It  is  not  strange  that 
with  such  an  institution  men  are  ready  to  rush  to  war,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  Russia  and  Austria ; it  is  not  strange  that  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  individual  for  which  we  are  pleading 
to-night.  So  that  with  this  magnificent  development  comes  a danger 
wherein  the  institutions  of  government  tyrannize  over  the  mind  of  man  and 
seek  to  extinguish  human  knowledge.  The  danger  of  the  day  is  that 
the  tender  bodies  and  minds  of  our  children  will  be  injured  by  this  mag- 
nificent machine,  which  can  do  so  much  for  good  and  so  much  for  law  and 
order.  For  that  reason,  too,  I want  to  join  my  voice  in  pleading  for  the 
individual,  and  quote  the  words  of  the  brilliant  Doctor  Powell,  who  said, 
that  in  individuality  is  strength ; and  that  is  true,  not  only  of  individual 
boys  and  girls,  but  it  is  just  as  true  of  institutions.  I plead  for  individ- 
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uality  in  the  college  and  in  the  university  as  well  as  in  the  school.  The 
day  for  institutions,  of  the  high  grade  or  low  grade,  that  cover  the  whole 
field  of  human  knowledge  is  gone,  and  gone  forever.  No  matter  how  far- 
reaching  our  university  may  be,  it  can  never  cover  the  whole  field.  “ In 
individuality  is  strength.” 

Miss  Schofield,  of  South  Carolina:  — My  Friends  and  Fellow- 
teachers  : To-day  when  I sat  here  and  listened  to  the  words  of  welcome, 
I listened  in  vain  for  words  of  welcome  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
to  this  country — those  who  followed  the  north  star.  I wish  to  say  to 
these  people  of  Toronto,  that  some  of  us  came  here  with  hearts  overflow- 
ing, because  slaves  could  not  breathe  in  England.  I stand  here  to  rep- 
resent, as  well  as  one  woman,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  spent  her 
labor  and  her  time  as  a teacher  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
can, — I stand  here  to  ask  that  in  the  schools  of  the  future  they  who  are 
so  needy  get  more  of  their  share  than  they  are  geting  now.  I ask  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  future  such  organizations  as  this  shall  look  to  the 
time  when  our  country  and  your  country,  my  friends,  will  help  lift  up 
this  forty-five  per  cent,  of  ignorance  into  education  and  citizenship.  I 
ask  that  we,  who  are  talking  so  much  about  individual  liberty,  shall  look 
to  the  liberty  of  those  who  are  making  our  laws,  and  who  will  continue 
to  help  make  them.  I ask  for  the  schools  of  the  future  we  that  begin 
now,  that  those  schools  may  be  what  they  should  be,  that  the  common 
schools  everywhere  may  be  lifted  up,  because  we  have  reached  higher  and 
higher  in  our  work  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  standard  which  is  of 
God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York  City: — Mr.  President , 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I too  wish  to  add  a single  word  for  individuality, 
but  with  this  caution  and  this  reminiscence  of  its  history.  Society  was 
originally  individualistic,  and  it  was  but  anarchy.  It  1ms  taken  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  to  teach  the  individual  to  be  an  individual  and  to  be 
social  as  well.  The  great  problem,  then,  of  the  school  of  the  future  is  to 
train  the  individual  in  the  direction  of  this  ultraism,  which  means  the 
ability  to  live  and  to  let  live,  to  co-operate  and  to  let  co-operate.  We 
have  passed  from  the  old  individuality  and  are  progressing  toward  the  new 
individuality,  which  is  an  organic  unity.  It  is  therefore  the  study  of  the 
individual  child  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  the  race,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  nature  of  the  child.  There  Inis  been  a contribution  to 
individuality  made  by  history,  and  the  great  social  pageantry  1ms  im- 
pressed that  upon  the  leaders  of  the  human  race,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  when  the  schools,  through  the  training  of  the  individual,  may  give 
back,  with  interest  a thousandfold,  that  which  it  has  absorbed  from 
humanity. 
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S.  Jones  : — Mr.  President : I am  known  on  the  road  as  Sam  Jones, 

but  I am  not  the  Sam  Jones  so  famous  in  the  United  States,  and  I am 
not  here  at  all  in  the  capacity  of  your  Evangelist ; but  I would  like  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  a few  words.  I would  like  to  he  eloquent  enough  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  lady  who  spoke  in  such  high  praise  of  the 
educational  movement,  and  emphasize  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

I only  hope  and  trust  that  the  school  of  the  future  will  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  reform  the  industrial  world.  In  this  age  we  have  slavery,  the  out- 
growth of  an  industrial  system  which  fills  your  roads  with  tramps.  I am 
afraid  this  subject  has  not  been  grasped,  and  that  our  most  potent,  grave 
and  reverend  seniors  who  deal  in  higher  education  think  it  rather  be- 
neath them.  I would  like  mildly  to  suggest,  if  you  will  permit  me,  with- 
out any  intentional  purpose  of  offending,  that  the  subject  of  sociology  be 
made  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  new  platform  of  popular  education. 
It  is  a disease  for  which  there  must  be  found  a remedy.  You  will  not 
only  have  your  schools  swamped,  but  the  whole  industrial  world  will  feel 
the  ill  effects  of  the  condition  now  prevailing,  if  you  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  tide. 

I apologize  for  introducing  what  might  seem  to  be  a foreign  element. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Illinois,  closed  the  discussion  as  follows : — 
Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I know  I made  a failure  to-night, 
because  in  all  my  past  experience  I never  had  a discussion  of  the  subject 
which  I presented  that  did  not  attack  me  very  strongly ; and  therefore  I 
think  I must  have  made  a great  mistake  in  this  paper.  Why  it  is  I have 
not  been  attacked,  I know  not.  It  may  be  because  I said  things  that 
are  so  generally  true  that  no  one  would  attack  me. 

However,  I have  just  a word  to  say.  I followed  my  brother  Marble 
closely  to  find  something.  But  I could  not  accept  one  thing.  He  said 
there  might,  there  was  great  danger  that  the  school  would  absorb  the  work 
of  the  home  and  the  home  would  not  have  anything  to  do.  Now  I think 
that  the  teacher,  the  mother,  the  father,  the  sisters  and  brothers  can  all 
actively  engage  in  the  youngest  child  and  have  plenty  to  do  all  around. 
I believe,  of  course,  that  the  home  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  mothers  are  to  study  the  subject  of  education.  The  time 
is  coming  when  no  college  course,  or  high-school  course,  will  be  complete 
unless  our  girls  are  obliged  in  the  curriculum  to  study  the  child  and  the 
laws  of  human  growth.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  one  thing:  All  our 
progress  in  education  from  the  beginning,  every  step,  has  been  in  the 
study  of  that  mystery  of  all  mysteries — the  little  child.  The  heavenly 
light  that  fell  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  teaches  us  of  the  divinity  of  the 
little  child.  And  to-day,  my  fellow-teachers,  there  is  one  thing  I can 
say,  that  every  step  of  progress  that  ever  has  been  made  in  education  has 
been  the  discovery,  by  actual  observation  and  study  of  the  child,  of  the 
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laws  of  growth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  future ; that  will  lead  us  on. 
We  find  in  that  Book  of  books  the  inspired  sentences  that  seem  to  con- 
firm the  pedagogical  truth,  “ A little  child  shall  lead  us  unto  the  truth.” 
In  that  study  all  minor  differences  will  fall,  and  we  shall  find  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  that  little  child,  the  example  for  all  humanity.  I commend 
you  the  study  of  the  little  child,  and  the  study  of  Him  who  was  that  lit- 
tle child,  and  whose  last  words  as  He  fought  His  battle  on  this  earth,  and 
when  He  left  it,  He  said  to  Ilis  trained  disciples,  to  His  sturdy  teachers, 
“ Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?”  He  knew  the  battle  for  human- 
ity and  He  gave  the  keynote,  “Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?” 
And  the  sturdy  Peter  said,  “ Nay,  Lord,  thou  knowest  I love  thee.”  And 
then  came  the  answer  that  has  rolled  down  the  ages  and  which  comes  to 
us  in  America  to-day:  “ Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  lambs”;  and  the  gates 
of  glory  shall  be  lifted  up  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  enter  in. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

J.  R.  PRESTON,  STATE  SUPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  JACKSON,  MISS. 


The  time-limit  of  thirty  minutes  demands  that  I confine  this  paper 
to  what  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in  the  United  States  to  develop 
patriotism  in  the  great  mass  of  children,  whose  only  instruction  is  given 
by  the  public  schools. 

To  die  for  one’s  country  is  the  definition  of  patriotism  which  has  been 
handed  down  the  ages.  To  live  for  one’s  country  is  true  patriotism. 
Government  is  for  man,  not  man  for  government,  is  the  trend  of  modern 
thought  and  practice. 

Our  republic  was  founded  and  is  maintained  upon  the  theory  that  the 
people  through  the  representatives  they  choose,  will  make  laws  and  manage 
the  government  for  the  highest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Its  best 
claim  to  superiority  and  its  hope  of  perpetuity  is  that  it  is  for  the  people. 

Just  now  many  thoughtful  men  who  are  true  to  its  principles  entertain 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  design.  Here  is  a catalogue 
of  conditions  usually  set  up  to  justify  their  doubts:  corrupt  municipal 
administrations;  public  revenues  inequitably  collected  through  protective 
tariffs;  a system  of  pensions  costlier  than  a standing  army,  sapping  the 
very  manhood  of  its  beneficiaries;  an  overflow  of  immigrants  in  the  great 
North-west;  three  millions’ of  paupers,  living  parasites  on  the  body  poli- 
tic; eight  millions  of  negroes  producing  political  congestion  in  the  South ; 
party  politics  in  the  hands  of  spoilsmen,  who  buy  and  sell  the  votes  of  free- 
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men;  monopolies  and  vast  combinations  of  capital  sweeping  the  wealth 
into  the  cotfers  of  the  few ; a brutal  conflict  between  labor  and  capital ; 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  striking  defiantly  for  relief  from  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  their  interests;  the  poor  glaring  fiendishly  at  the  rich  be- 
cause, through  existing  conditions,  twenty-five  thousand  persons  have 
been  enabled  to  get  possession  of  half  the  wealth  of  sixty-four  millions. 

Ours  is  a nation  of  busy  people,  each  doing  his  level  best  to  push  his 
own  enterprise  to  highest  results.  As  a people  they  have  never  stopped 
to  see  which  w'ay  the  nation  is  drifting.  When  they  had  a war  to  fight 
they  laid  aside  their  daily  pursuits  and  with  mighty  valor  and  business- 
like activity  fought  it  to  a finish.  They  recognized  a conflict  which  war 
alone  could  terminate,  and  in  a terrible  civil  war  they  decided  that  a state 
could  not  secede  and  that  slavery  must  go. 

The  grave  political  and  social  evils  above  mentioned,  and  many  others 
resulting  therefrom,  are  pressing  to  the  front  to-day  for  adjustment  and 
correction.  It  must  be  conceded  that  they  are  of  as  vital  import  to  the 
destiny  of  our  nation  and  possibly  more  difficult  to  settle  than  the  issues 
of  the  civil  war. 

The  strongest  cohesive  forces  of  a nationality  are  common  sympathies, 
identity  of  race  and  descent,  the  same  language,  the  same  religion,  iden- 
tity of  political  antecedents.  Not  one  of  these  forces  operates  throughout 
our  republic.  Our  congressmen,  representing  the  wishes  of  their  dis- 
tricts, strive  for  the  interests  of  their  sections  with  little  care  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  One  political  policy  does  not  suit  the  manufacturing 
East  and  the  agricultural  West.  We  have  half  the  railways  of  the  world 
to  exchange  our  products  for  us  and  to  facilitate  the  intermingling  of  our 
people.  This  is  a strong  mechanical  bond,  but  it  appeals  to  no  higher 
motive  than  self-interest,  and  therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
mote a true  spirit  of  nationality.  The  press,  except  in  rare  cases,  speaks 
only  to  the  section  in  which  it  is  printed.  Sectional  interests  and  preju- 
dice once  parted  our  nation  in  two ; and  there  is  danger  ahead  that  this 
same  spirit,  if  not  counteracted,  may  sever  us  again.  This  time  not  the 
North  and  South;  but  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  the  Centre.  We 
need  the  force  of  a dominant  national  patriotism  to  counterwork  the 
perilous  tendencies  of  this  sectional  spirit. 

Sober,  reflecting  men — not  alarmists,  but  true  patriots — recognize  these 
dangers,  and  are  seeking  to  face  them  with  candor  and  to  lay  the  burden 
of  averting  them  upon  some  efficient  and  responsible  agency.  Among 
these,  I need  hardly  add,  is  not  found  the  partisan  politician.  Felicity 
in  dodging  issues  has  marked  his  tribe  since  the  days  of  AEschines. 
Many  of  the  troubles  above  adverted  to  are  directly  traceable  to  the  cor- 
rupt measures  and  methods  instituted  for  party  supremacy;  and  we  may 
as  well  trust  bacilli  to  cure  us  of  yellow  fever  as  to  expect  a politician  to 
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take  a square  stand  against  the  wishes,  interests,  or  prejudices  of  any 
considerable  number  of  voters.  Witness  the  contest  last  year,  over  the 
“little  red  school-house.” 

With  full  confidence  I assert  that  the  public  school  is  the  agency  we 
must  rely  upon.  Its  army  of  half  a million  teachers,  sustained  by  popular 
devotion  to  the  cause,  must  in  times  of  peace  and  through  peaceful  meas- 
ures fight  this  continuous  battle  for  the  perpetuity  of  national  life.  This 
army  stands  to-day  holding  the  hands  and  hearts  of  to-morrow’s  nation. 
To  make  a citizenship  whose  intelligence,  moral  rectitude,  and  steadfast 
virtues  will  counteract  these  disintegrating  forces  and  social  disorders  is 
the  function  and  the  mission  of  our  public  schools.  Taxing  property  for 
education  smacks  of  socialism,  however  much  we  may  glorify  it  as  an 
American  idea.  It  won  the  sanction  of  common  consent  only  because 
education,  by  producing  counter  currents,  reacts  on  the  worst  tendencies 
of  socialism. 

Since  true  patriotism  is  to  live  for  one’s  country,  teaching  patriotism 
resolves  itself  into  making  the  best  citizens.  It  is  a step  towards  the  evo- 
lution of  a truer  conception  when  the  leading  educational  forces  of  a 
country  are  concentrated,  as  they  are  now,  with  practical  unanimity, 
upon  so  vital  a point. 

The  patriotism  which  can  be  developed  by  the  schools  is  of  two  kinds: 
(1.)  that  which  comes  through  exercise  of  the  emotions;  (2.)  that  which 
comes  through  a knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen.  Ex- 
ercising patriotic  emotions  is  but  kindling  the  fire  which  is  to  fuse  into 
a symmetrical  whole  and  render  stable  the  principles  and  convictions  of 
rational  patriotism. 

As  a foundation  for  teaching  emotional  patriotism  we  have  the  uni- 
versal instinctive  love  of  home,  which  draws  its  earliest  breath  from  the 
caressing  touch  of  a mother’s  hand,  which  is  hallowed  and  strengthened 
by  the  sacred  relations  of  the  family,  which  throughout  life  is  the  anchor 
to  upright  conduct,  nobility  of  character  and  good  citizenship.  The 
pertinent  question  is:  How  upon  this  basis  can  we  best  build  up  loyalty 
and  love  of  country  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  millions  who  never 
enter  college?  Into  the  public  schools  they  come  from  every  kind  of 
home — an  incongruous  collection,  differing  in  capacity,  hereditary 
proclivities,  in  passions,  in  tastes;  similar  in  this,  that  they  are  integral 
units  of  the  future  state,  that  they  bear  a significant  relation  to  each 
other,  that  they  are  susceptible  to  training.  When  they  step  over  the 
door-sill  of  the  public  school  they  enter  a sphere  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
privileges,  and  out  of  these  rights  and  privileges  begin  to  germinate  a 
respect  and  love  for  the  unseen  agency  which  has  provided  such  blessings. 

The  transition  from  love  of  home  to  love  of  country  is  easy,  and  should 
be  made  a fascinating  and  memorable  experience.  In  his  treatise  on 
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teaching  patriotism,  Col.  Balch,  of  New  York,  has  elaborated  a plan  for 
accomplishing  this — by  the  use  of  flags  and  badges.  With  proper  modi- 
fications to  suit  particular  environments,  this  plan,  if  adopted  and  taught 
according  to  its  spirit,  would  in  a few  years  excite  a patriotic  enthusi- 
asm glowing  enough  to  win  over  the  obdurate  immigrant,  and  strong 
enough  to  uplift  the  children  of  all  classes  to  that  plane  of  recognized 
equality  so  dear  to  the  human  heart,  so  essential  to  the  fibre  of  a true 
American  citizen. 

As  a perpetual  inspiration  to  patriotism  every  school  should  have  a 
national  and  a state  flag,  and  should  teach  their  significance  as  symbols 
of  law,  justice,  protection,  liberty,  government.  Sentiments  of  rever- 
ence steadily  develop  as  it  dawns  upon  the  mind  of  childhood,  however 
vaguely,  that  through  its  flag  the  nation  guarantees  these  inalienable 
rights.  Moreover,  child-mind  needs  something  tangible,  some  emblem 
constantly  in  sight,  around  which  it  can  cluster  the  virtues  of  citizen- 
ship and  merge  them  into  a feeling  of  patriotism.  As  form,  color,  size, 
are  best  taught  by  comparison  of  objects,  noting  agreements  and  differ- 
ences, so  may  be  instilled  the  clearest  conception  of  all  the  qualities  and 
duties  of  a true  citizen. 

When  presented  first  as  a mere  object-lesson,  the  sensible  properties  of 
the  flag  will  arouse  curiosity  and  induce  a strong  desire  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. Here  is  the  basis  of  its  truly  valuable  use,  viz:  as  an  object-text, 
about  which  week  after  week  can  be  grouped  the  most  delightful  and 
stimulating  lessons  of  patriotic  devotion.  The  occasions  should  be  few 
or  many  as  the  character  of  the  pupils  demands.  A rural  school  com- 
posed of  the  children  of  well-to-do,  native-born  farmers  requires  less  in- 
struction in  patriotism  than  one  in  a colony  of  immigrants  or  in  the 
pauper  quarter  of  a city. 

National  holidays,  memorial  days,  decoration  days,  and  such  other 
events  as  are  pertinent  and  readily  associated  with  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  freely  used  to  give  variety  and  vitality  to  lessons  which 
may  otherwise  become  monotonous  and  even  dwarfing  to  the  very  senti- 
ments they  are  intended  to  inspire.  The  willing  spirits  of  children  can 
be  firmly  biased  by  the  exalted  purposes  formed  by  occasions  like  these. 

One  school  day  should  be  set  apart  every  year  as  Patriots’  Hay.  Plant- 
ing trees  and  flowers  to  adorn  school  premises — an  engaging  practice  now 
in  vogue  in  most  of  the  states — is  undoubtedly  a potent  means  of  establish- 
ing attractive  associations,  and  of  endearing  the  school,  and  through  it 
the  state,  to  the  hearts  of  future  citizens.  If  this  be  a laudable  practice, 
how  much  more  worthy  and  significant  to  utilize  a day  to  implant  in 
their  natures  the  seeds  of  genuine  patriotism.  Just  as  ground  is  prepared 
to  nourish  tree  and  flower  so  may  hearts  and  intellects  be  quickened  to 
cherish  high  resolve. 
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So  let  us  have  Patriots’  Day  dedicated  as  a national  holiday,  on  which 
to  focalize  the  light  and  grandeur  of  our  country  and  photograph  its 
glory  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Let  parents  and  the  community 
at  large  congregate  at  the  school,  and  in  song  and  recitation  and  patriotic 
speeches  revive  their  love  of  country  and  deepen  their  spirit  of  fidelity 
to  its  principles. 

Our  mechanics  are  turning  to  labor  unions  for  relief ; farmers  are  look- 
ing to  the  Alliance  for  protection  and  redress  of  grievances.  The  immi- 
grant locates  in  a new  home  and  is  expected  to  become  Americanized 
without  one  chance  to  learn  what  that  means.  Ilis  mother  tongue,  cus- 
toms, prejudices  and  inherent  love  of  native  land  are  realities  to  him;  he 
clings  to  them  stubbornly;  they  are  his  possessions. 

All  these  classes  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  federal  union  was  formed 
to  “ promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,”  and 
that  they  are  the  rulers  of  it,  as  well  as  the  beneficiaries.  I am  convinced 
that  Patriots’  Day  will  be  of  immediate  and  permanent  value  in  this 
direction. 

Parental  love,  pride  and  hope — benignant  and  all-pervading  influences 
— will  draw  the  people  together,  will  stimulate  feelings  of  harmony  and 
good  will,  and  excite  to  activity  the  best  impulses  of  their  natures.  The 
perceptive  powers  and  emotions  of  the  individual  will  be  quickened  and 
reenforced  by  the  presence  and  mass-force  of  the  multitude.  These  con- 
ditions will  be  most  favorable  to  arousing  a keen  and  genuine  spirit  of 
patriotic  ardor. 

What  a transcendent  spectacle  it  would  be — this  grand,  patriotic,  na- 
tional object-lesson!  Fifteen  millions  of  children  standing  before  the 
people  of  the  nation,  congregated  in  all  the  school-houses  of  the  land ; the 
young  and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  immigrant  and  native,  all  sharing 
alike  the  common  glory  of  their  country,  praising  and  fostering  those 
blessings  of  liberty  and  equality  which  were  bought  by  the  blood  of  the 
fathers  and  guaranteed  to  posterity  in  the  federal  constitution.  Let 
Americans  call  a halt  for  one  day  to  their  everlasting  business  rush;  let 
her  myriad  of  families  assemble,  so  that  the  inspiration  of  Patriots’  Day 
may  sink  into  the  heart  oe  the  nation  like  a divine  benediction. 

So  much  for  the  development  of  emotional  patriotism.  As  affluents  to 
the  stream  we  should  begin  early  to  introduce  lessons  which  appeal  to  all 
the  higher  emotions  and  tend  to  lead  the  child  to  right  feeling,  right 
thought  and  right  action.  On  the  first  and  last  day  in  school,  and  on 
every  day  between,  some  principle  of  practical  ethics  should  be  incul- 
cated: obedience  and  courage,  honor  and  courtesy,  honesty  and  charity, 
truthfulness  and  justice,  self-control  and  self-denial,  attention,  industry, 
self-respect,  patient  labor.  These  are  the  prime  elements  of  fine  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  it  takes  every  one  of  them  to  make  a truly  patriotic 
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citizen.  Our  school  men  call  this  character-building.  It  has  been  much 
more  talked  of  than  taught,  and  I fear  it  will  so  continue  until  every 
teacher  can  stand  before  his  pupils  an  exemplar  of  these  virtues,  and  not 
a mere  prater  about  them.  Much  of  the  training  in  this  line  must  be 
incidental,  but  the  central  truth  I would  enforce  is,  that  it  stands  pre- 
eminent as  true  education.  I am  not  giving  you  a recipe  to  make  saints. 
If  you  but  consider  your  own  life,  and  that  of  your  worthiest  neighbors, 
you  will  see  how  little  they  have  been  affected  by  what  was  taught  in  the 
ordinary  school  lessons,  and  how  much  of  their  success  and  of  real  man- 
hood is  due  to  these  every-day  moral  factors.  These  constitute  the  true 
measure  of  a man,  whether  in  his  relations  to  the  family,  to  society,  or 
to  the  state.  Childhood  confidingly  takes  and  briskly  assimilates;  so 
these  solid  attributes  should  be  continually  presented  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  vividness.  Our  school  training  should  all  tend  to  one  end — to  fit 
man  to  be  subject  and  sovereign  of  himself. 

From  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  systematic  instruction  should  be  given 
in  text-books.  Here  begins  civics,  or  the  science  of  citizenship,  which 
covers  a wide  field,  with  rather  shadowy  boundaries  as  yet.  Training  in 
emotional  patriotism,  and  the  moral  attributes  which  reenforce  and  con- 
firm it,  will  have  laid  the  foundation  well.  Children  begin  to  slip  away 
at  twelve,  some  even  earlier ; hence  we  must  discriminate  sharply  and 
determine  what  and  how  much  text-book  instruction  can  be  given. 

I think  all  will  agree  that  the  leading  facts  of  state  and  national  his- 
tory, and  a brief,  simple,  lucid  treatise  on  civil  government,  can  be  taught 
before  the  vanishing  point  of  attendance  comes  into  sight. 

In  the  history  of  our  country  we  meet  the  very  finest  topics  for  the  in- 
culcation of  lofty  patriotism.  An  abiding  loyalty  and  love  of  country 
will  be  implanted  as  we  dwell  upon  the  indomitable  spirit  and  far-reach- 
ing wisdom  of  the  patriots  who  formed  our  union,  their  heroic  deeds  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  creation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
exalted  character  of  the  first  president  and  his  compatriots,  the  influence 
of  America  in  liberalizing  the  governments  of  Europe,  the  wonderful  ca- 
reer of  development  up  to  the  Civil  War,  the  matchless  valor  of  Americans 
in  that  unhappy  conflict,  the  onward  mighty  sweep  since,  our  inventions, 
our  literature,  our  unparalleled  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Then 
looking  over  the  first  century  of  the  nation,  at  whose  birth  La  Fayette  ex- 
claimed, “ Humanity  has  won  its  suit  and  liberty  will  never  more  want 
an  asylum,”  we  can  point  to  a manhood  eminent  in  loyalty,  piety  and 
patriotism — those  sterling  qualities  that  forever  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  human  mind. 

State  pride  should  be  developed  and  drawn  upon  to  add  zest  to  the 
study  of  state  history,  which  coming  close  home  fires  a boy  with  zeal  to 
know  the  lives,  and  with  ambition  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  those  who 
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have  reflected  honor  on  his  commonwealth.  “ I never  heard  the  story  of 
Percy  and  Douglas  that  I found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a 
trumpet,”  said  Philip  Sidney.  So  may  be  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  by  stories  of  the  lives  of  American  heroes — the  peers  of  the 
world’s  bravest  and  best. 

As  to  civil  government,  we  must  not  wait  till  the  high  school  years. 
A primary  text-book  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  history,  can  be  handled 
very  early.  The  average  pupil,  under  a live  teacher,  can  take  it  readily 
at  ten  or  eleven.  The  instruction  should  be  synthetic  and  conform  to  the 
method  of  teaching  geography,  beginning  with  a study  of  the  town  or 
township  as  the  unit,  extending  to  the  county,  to  the  state,  and  lastly  to 
the  general  government. 

First,  teach  all  about  that  civil  unit,  where  the  acts  of  a citizen  count 
immediately  for  good  or  evil,  where  his  neighbors  and  friends  live,  vote, 
and  have  their  homes.  Here  the  ties  of  association  can  be  made  valu- 
able adjuncts  to  the  instruction.  A boy  can  be  shown  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  citizen  and  officer,  and  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  suffrage 
and  the  gravity  of  official  acts.  The  real  object  is  on  hand  for  illustra- 
tion. Elections,  officers’  meetings,  assessments,  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes,  courts  and  schools, — all  furnish  texts  for  making  the  whole  matter 
of  local  government  a living  reality.  These  are  before  the  pupil’s  eyes, 
and  he  can  learn  them  as  he  learns  streets  or  roads  and  his  neighbors  who 
walk  along  them.  Through  mock  exercises  we  can  induct  the  boys  into 
the  actual  practice  of  many  of  the  functions  of  citizenship. 

It  will  count  for  much  if  we  can  bring  our  boys  to  the  threshold  of 
manhood  with  clear-cut  knowledge  and  confirmed  views  about  these  prac- 
tical details. 

Along  with  history  and  civil  government  the  patriotic  gems  of  litera- 
ture should  be  read,  and  the  best  of  them  memorized  and  occasionally  re- 
cited. These  will  broaden  the  pupil’s  view  of  patriotism  and  show  him 
that,  in  all  lands  and  times,  love  of  country  has  been  regarded  among 
the  worthiest  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

Above  all,  and  through  all,  let  us  exalt  and  inculcate  a sacred  devotion 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  local  self-government,  so  that  the  youth, 
knowing  its  value,  shall  have  courage  to  preserve  this  priceless  bequest  of 
centuries  of  struggle,  this  inheritance  we  hold  in  common  with  all  En- 
glish-speaking people,  this  keystone  in  the  arch  of  American  liberty. 

I have  now  briefly  touched  upon  what  in  my  judgment  can  and  should 
be  done  to  teach  patriotism  to  all  children  who  enter  our  public  schools. 
If  I have  laid  what  seems  to  be  too  much  stress  upon  emotional  cultivation, 
it  is  because  I believe  no  people  can  be  truly  great  without  great  emotions. 

As  to  the  higher  branches  of  civics,  I will  only  add  that  all  through 
the  grammar  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college,  should  be  contin- 
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ued  the  study  of  the  science  of  citizenship,  to  the  end  that  the  highly 
cultured  of  our  people,  by  knowing  the  history  and  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment best,  may  love  it  most  and  lead  the  masses  into  the  light  of  that 
knowledge  and  love. 

“ How  to  govern  and  be  governed  is  the  chief  thing  learned  at  Sparta,” 
said  one  of  her  rulers  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  To-day  in  every  school 
in  our  republic  should  hang  this  motto : Teach  the  children  how  to  gov- 
ern and  be  governed,  for  each  is  to  be  a sovereign  citizen. 

Proper  instruction  in  patriotism  and  civics  will  require  time  and  tal- 
ented instructors.  So  be  it.  Take  the  time,  employ  the  teachers.  Prune 
the  overcrowded  curriculum.  Much  of  it  consists  of  dead  branches,  and 
much  of  the  teaching  is  worse  than  folly.  The  “ cold  gray  eye  of  the  crit- 
ical public  ” is  to-day  turned  upon  our  public  schools.  It  sees  puny 
weaklings  in  the  rank  and  file  of  so-called  teachers;  the  intellectually 
halt,  lame  and  blind  leading  our  children  into  darkness.  We  need  a Dr. 
Hopkins  or  a Dr.  Wayland  in  every  school-room  in  the  land.  They  are 
not  to  be  had,  you  say?  Then  let  our  nation  make  them.  You  may  de- 
clare this  utopian ; I rejoin,  it  is  self-deluding  to  attempt  otherwise  to 
educate  properly  the  people  of  our  republic. 

The  vastness  of  our  nation  in  area  and  resources  and  its  dazzling  devel- 
opment have  induced  among  us  a habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  the 
superlative  degree.  We  brag  about  everything,  even  our  public  schools. 
It  is  a great  theory — this  thing  of  the  state’s  providing  education  from 
the  infant  school  to  the  university.  A little  vanity  about  it  is  allowable ; 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  our  vanity  and  boasting  divest  us  of  sober 
judgment. 

In  practice,  public  education  in  the  United  States  is  not  meeting  the 
demands  or  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  theory.  Teachers,  superintend- 
ents, school  journals,  politicians,  even  this  august  body,  have  been  boast- 
ing about  it  long  and  loud ; yet  the  states  spend  comparatively  a mere 
pittance  in  its  support.  The  last  congress  appropriated  nearly  one  bill- 
ion dollars  of  the  people’s  money — six  times  as  much  as  the  annual 
expenditures  for  the  public  schools  in  all  the  states — more  for  pensions 
alone  than  for  the  education  of  all  the  children.  This  contrast  shows 
that  in  some  lines  we  are  running  to  seed,  and  need  topping  in  order  that 
we  may  put  out  more  branches  for  fruit. 

Education,  properly  understood,  means  making  the  citizens  of  to-mor- 
row’s nation;  nay  more,  making  and  keeping  the  nation  worthy  to  sur- 
vive the  perils  that  continually  threaten  it.  So  it  follows  that  teaching 
patriotism,  in  whatever  way,  is  reduced  at  last  to  training  and  inspiring 
youth  to  live  most  worthily,  to  shape  their  lives  after  the  character-models 
of  humanity’s  noblest  and  truest,  to  develop  their  highest  individual 
powers,  and  lock  into  their  hearts  the  sublime  word — duty. 
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Phidias  was  honored  in  Athens,  and  since  in  all  the  world,  because  he 
could  chisel  from  inanimate  marble  the  best  figure  of  a perfect  man.  The 
patriotic  problem  before  America  to-day  is  to  put  a Phidias  into  every 
school-room,  to  mould  a perfect  citizen  from  the  living  child.  If  it  costs 
ten  times  the  treasure  now  spent,  and  showers  of  honor  besides,  let  it  all 
be  freely  given.  True  teachers  have  uplifted  humanity  the  world  over,  and 
our  republic  must  utilize  her  highest  and  best  talent  in  teaching  if  she 
would  fulfil  her  princely  destiny  as  the  crown-jewel  of  nations. 

I have  a supreme  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union.  Ours  is  a com- 
posite nation  akin  to  all  the  world,  to  which  the  immigrant  ever  comes, 
and  from  which  none  go  to  seek  a better  land ; and  I have  faith  that  the 
eternal  principles  of  its  free  government  will  fuse  all  discordant  elements 
into  a homogeneous  whole.  The  public  schools  are  the  great  fusing  fur- 
nace. From  the  plastic  stream  of  American  childhood  they  must  mould 
American  patriots. 
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A.  II.  McKay,  Nova  Scotia: — Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
When  you  asked  me  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  the  teaching 
of  patriotism,  by  a man  from  Mississippi,  I felt  a little  strange,  because  in 
reading  the  patriotism  of  our  books,  and  of  the  past,  I knew  while  it  was 
described  so  eloquently  by  Superintendent  Preston  that  one  should  be 
ready  to  die  for  one’s  country;  but  I felt  all  along  that  with  that  thought 
there  was  also  coupled  another  one,  if  not  expressed,  yet  often  entertained, 
that  before  you  die  kill  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  enemy.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  representatives  of  two  great  nations  meeting  together  and 
discussing  the  question  of  teaching  patriotism,  on  a common  platform, 
shows  that  the  old  notion  is  becoming  wider,  and  that  with  the  develop- 
ment in  every  other  direction  we  have  also  a development  in  patriotism. 
I cannot  do  better  hereon  this  occasion,  I think,  than  reiterate  the  words 
which  have  been  so  ably  expressed  by  Superintendent  Preston,  and  so  far 
as  these  can  apply  to  Canada  they  are  just  the  words  which  would  make 
us  a great  and  noble  people,  and  one  worthy  to  be  associated  with  you  in 
every  good  work  looking  to  the  patriotism  of  the  world. 

Superintendent  Preston  has  given  us  two  capital  heads  which  I might 
now  take  for  a text  for  my  closing  remarks : the  emotional  side  and  the  side 
of  knowledge.  The  word  patriotism  implies  fatherland,  and  it  implies 
something  more — the  love  of  the  fatherland.  What  is  the  fatherland?  Is 
it  that  small  piece  of  rock  or  soil  on  which  we  were  born?  Some  people  have 
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fought  for  the  few  inches,  and  fought  for  it  so  energetically  that  they  died 
even  on  the  gallows.  But  that  was  not  their  fatherland,  nor  did  they  re- 
ceive very  much  honor  in  that.  The  fatherland  is  greater  than  the  farm 
on  which  we  were  born.  Is  the  township  the  fatherland,  is  the  county 
the  fatherland,  is  the  state  the  fatherland?  To  these  and  other  questions 
various  answers  would  be  given  in  a study  of  the  world’s  history  in  the 
development  of  civilization.  In  the  rudest  condition  we  find  the  family 
attachment  very  strong,  and  almost  the  only  inspiration  of  patriotism. 

When  civilization  has  made  some  headway,-  families  join  together  and 
we  find  the  clan  or  the  tribe.  Civilization  must  make  a very  great  stride 
and  did  make  great  strides  before  the  tribes  were  united  together  to  form 
the  state.  But  it  is  left  for  the  present  day  and  present  civilization  to 
gather  together  the  greater  units  in  a federal  union  such  as  the  great  union 
which  now  extends  from  one  side  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  or  the  still 
greater  union  of  kindred  and  the  same  people  which  encircles  the  globe. 

Commissioner  Harris  very  eloquently  and  forcibly  laid  stress  upon  the 
familiar  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  English  people.  Those  institu- 
tions came  to  us  in  the  form  of  local  government.  Local  government — 
if  we  are  going  to  study  government,  we  are  first  to  commence  studying 
it  locally,  as  has  been  beautifully  pointed  out  by  Superintendent  Preston. 
We  must  have  no  patriotism  that  attaches  us  too  closely  to  a locality.  The 
government  of  the  locality  is  only  a part  of  the  greater  organization.  We 
must  have  our  local  institutions  grouped  together : the  township,  county, 
and  the  state  collected  together  in  the  larger  organizations  of  the  federal 
government ; and  without  that  bond,  as  has  been  so  powerfully  said,  we 
may  lapse  again  into  the  same  element  from  which  we  grew  up.  Now 
what  is  the  grand  force  which  is  to  unite  these  larger  molecules  of  society 
of  the  world?  It  is  the  love  of  the  fatherland.  So  the  love  of  the  father- 
land  must  increase,  must  go  out  from  the  county  to  the  state,  and  must 
go  out  from  the  state  to  the  general  federation,  and  the  individual  must 
so  realize  the  necessity  of  that,  the  necessity  of  the  vast  benefit  from  an 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  that  we  can  appeal  to  those  who  can  only  under- 
stand the  use  of  it,  and  we  can  also  employ  the  implements  which  have 
been  so  graphically  brought  before  us,  and  picture  it  in  such  a way  as  to 
win  hearts,  not  only  for  the  smaller  organization,  but  for  the  greater  organ- 
ization. Now,  in  order  to  teach  patriotism  which  will  give  us  a love  for 
country,  I think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  teachers  of  a proper  sys- 
tem, and  must  be  an  inspiration  in  ourselves.  Then  every  illustration  in 
the  school-room  history,  geography,  and  all  others,  will  be  filled  with  an 
inspiration  which  helps  us  and  the  children  under  our  charge  in  feeling 
an  inspiration  which  brings  about  a love  for  country  and  humanity.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  a grand  success  over  the  olden  times  we  must  teach 
that  the  work  of  the  patriot  is  not  so  much  to  work  and  fight  and  die  for 
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his  country,  as  it  is  to  work  and  live  to  make  it  a grand  nation.  There 
is  sometimes  danger  that  we  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a narrow  patriotism. 
For  instance,  your  Independence  Day  is  well  worthy  not  only  of  your 
admiration,  but  the  admiration  of  all  people,  for  yours,  like  the  English 
people,  have  been  good  fighters ; but  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  our  fighting.  But  I prefer  to  regard  the  larger  patriotism 
that  is  bound  to  come  in  the  progress  of  this  grand  evolution.  Now  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  us.  At  a certain  point  in  your  history 
you  came  to  a conclusion  that  a revolution  was  necessary  to  give  you  a 
larger  liberty.  We  did  not  go  that  way  altogether,  but  we  have  arrived 
at  the  very  san^e  result  by  a process  of  evolution,  and  I think  at  the  pres- 
ent day  our  personal  liberty  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  nation  on  the  earth, 
and  we  will  perhaps  move  the  government  more  rapidly  in  response  to 
the  popular  will  than  even  your  grand  government  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

Now  if  we  are  to  teach  the  highest  patriotism,  we  must  not  only  know 
our  own  country,  but  as  teachers  must  understand  history.  As  Canadi- 
ans we  should  study  your  history,  and  take  advantage  of  the  grand  points 
there,  and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  better  we  will  try  to  do  it.  In 
like  manner  you  will  study  our  history,  and  if  we  have  any  good  points  we 
know  you  will  give  us  credit  for  them.  In  that  way  we  would  live  to- 
gether ; although  we  are  separated  by  little  political  lines,  yet  we  would  be 
united  even  down  to  our  method  of  teaching  patriotism,  and  we  would  be 
practically  united  in  every  way,  except  by  this  little  boundary  line,  which 
is  perhaps  a necessity  for  our  better  development. 

It  may  be,  for  this  reason,  that  we  will  let  evolution  and  revolution 
run  side  by  side,  and  we  will  see  how  it  comes  out,  which  will  turn  out 
people  who  will  not  fight  among  themselves,  but  who  will  stand  up  for 
right  even  though  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line ; who  will  not  say,  “ Let 
us  take  from  other  lands  whatever  we  can  get,  in  whatever  way  we  can, 
by  fraud  or  force.”  They  will  not  say  that  people  of  our  own  blood  are 
not  our  brethren,  but  will  stand  up  for  giving  out  right  and  justice,  as 
we  would  do  right  and  be  just  with  each  other.  And  perhaps  this  union 
is  coming  a little  nearer  than  some  of  us  think.  I could  not  help 
applauding  with  all  my  force  the  beautiful  thought  given  us  by  Commis- 
sioner Harris  yesterday,  and  I think  we  are  coming  to  it.  The  fact  that 
we  can  meet  together  and  discuss  patriotism  on  a common  platform  shows 
that  we  have  taken  one  grand  step  in  the  right  direction.  Soon  we  will 
take  the  next  great  step,  and  then  our  fatherland  will  be  a land  filled  by 
people  (not  by  English  people),  but  by  people  worshipping  English  insti- 
tutions all  through  the  world.  And  then  there  will  be  one  step  more  to 
take,  and  that  will  follow  naturally  and  easily,  and  that  is  when  the  whole 
world  will  be  organized,  and  the  armies  of  the  world  will  be  turned  into 
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the  paths  of  productive  industry,  and  international  law  will  control  and  set- 
tle all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Then  you  will  have  the  poetic  dreamer 
realizing  the  federation  of  the  world: 

‘ ‘ When  the  war-drum  beats  no  longer, 

And  the  battle-flag  is  furled, 

In  the  parliament  of  man, 

The  federation  of  the  world.” 

Then  the  world  will  he  our  fatherland,  and  the  sentimental  argument 
then  will  be — love  for  humanity  all  the  world  o’er. 

Me.  Williams,  of  Missouri : — Our  country  is  either  the  natural  or  the 
adopted  parent  of  us  all,  and  the  love  of  our  country,  next  to  the  love  of 
God,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  purest  affections  of  mankind.  It  is  that 
deep-seated  emotion  in  the  human  heart,  more  powerful  than  reason,  which 
in  all  ages,  and  under  all  skies,  has  ever  found  expression  in  noble  deeds 
and  in  the  glory  of  individual  sacrifice  and  in  the  vindication  of  all  that 
is  national  in  honor  or  national  in  right.  The  world’s  history  is  full  of 
examples;  they  are  imperishable;  they  have  in  them  eternal  ideas,  which 
outlive  thrones  and  empires,  and  even  civilization  itself.  Everywhere  we 
see  them  pictured,  perpetuated  in  the  sublime  measures  of  poetry  and 
praise,  and  in  the  transporting  rapture  of  song.  The  love  of  country  is 
the  mother  love  that  came  in  with  the  civilization  of  the  race,  and  will 
remain  with  it  to  the  end.  Teaching  patriotism  is  teaching  love  of  home 
and  native  land;  love  for  the  flag,  whether  it  be  the  Union  Jack  of 
grand  old  England,  or  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  our  glorious  American 
Union.  Teach  the  national  airs,  whether  it  be  “ God  Save  the  Queen,”  or 
“ America,”  or  the  “ Marseillaise”  hymn.  Teach  patriotism  as  you  teach 
national  history;  teach  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  government,  whether 
that  government  be  a republic,  an  empire,  or  a kingdom.  Teach  the  duty 
of  true  citizenship.  Teach  the  triumph  of  national  genius.  Teach  the 
achievements  of  nations.  Teach  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the 
nation’s  soil.  Teach  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  nation’s  art  and  of 
its  scenery.  Teach  everything  and  anything,  in  fact,  in  nature,  or  in 
the  nations,  or  in  individuals,  which  will  make  the  student  stronger,  which 
will  make  him  patriotic,  faithful  and  true.  Teach  a patriotism  to  our 
children,  a love  of  country,  of  our  country’s  traditions,  of  the  traditions 
of  our  mothers,  of  our  country  in  the  past,  of  our  country  in  its  present 
pride  and  power,  and  our  country  in  its  future  and  its  great  destiny,  its 
vast  resources,  constitutional  liberty,  and  above  all,  our  country  in  its 
freedom  and  union  forever.  The  love  that  found  expression  in  “ Home, 
Sweet  Home  ” is  universal.  That  touch  of  nature  makes  mankind  akin. 
We  all  love  the  home  of  our  birth;  that  much  is  instinctive,  untaught. 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
"Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.” 
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Charles  A.  Blanchard  : — I wanted  to  say,  fellow- teachers,  one  or 
two  words  about  the  paper  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  If 
I were  considering  the  subject  I think  I would  put  his  second  point  first. 
I think  the  great  point  in  teaching  patriotism  is  the  point  which  he 
mentions  second,  namely,  that  we  must  develop  in  men  thoroughly  hon- 
orable character.  When  I was  listening  to  the  discussion  last  night,  I 
had  to  pinch  myself  three  or  four  times,  to  learn  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  liberty  in  the  world,  and  if  there  was  where  it  came  from.  I sup- 
posed that  our  English-speaking  ancestors  battled  with  the  house  of  Stuart 
for  a hundred  years  for  the  privilege  of  self-government,  and  that  they 
won  in  that  battle;  and  I supposed  that  our  Pilgrim  fathers  fought  for 
liberty  in  the  early  times,  and  1 supposed  that  they  accomplished  that 
result.  And  I suppose  that  when  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  at  the  time 
that  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  was  at  its  head,  a great  battle  was 
carried  on,  and  that  they  who  loved  liberty  won  in  that  fight  for  themselves 
and  those  who  came  after  them, — I had  supposed  that  there  had  been 
educational  processes  at  work  in  this  world  which  had  made  men  love 
liberty;  which  had  made  men  love  to  live  for  it  and  willing  to  die  for  it. 
It  seems  to  me  as  I look  over  history  that  the  main  thing  necessary  to 
get  people  to  be  patriotic  is  to  get  them  to  be  good  men.  If  we  want  to 
find  the  force  which  has  ruled  the  world,  look  for  the  finest  individual 
character;  if  we  want  to  find  the  most  lofty  national  development,  if  we 
look  at  the  greatest  results  which  have  been  attained  in  civilization  and 
patriotism,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  go  right  back  to  the  people  in  place  of 
trying  to  dodge  this  way  or  the  other.  Patriotism  should  be  an  element 
in  the  character  of  every  man  and  every  woman,  which  would  make  them 
good.  What  is  the  use  in  trying  to  teach  a young  man  to  be  a good  mid- 
dle-aged man,  or  a woman  to  be  a good  girl  and  a good  old  lady,  when 
she  is  an  old  lady  and  a good  person  ready  to  die,  just  as  she  gets  to  the 
end  of  life?  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  men  to  be  honest  farmers  and 
merchants?  In  place  of  teaching  the  minister  to  be  a good  minister,  why 
not  go  back  to  the  central  foundations  of  character  and  have  Christian 
education  for  these  men  and  women?  I was  wonderfully  pleased  in  our 
meeting  in  Chicago  with  the  papers  which  we  had  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  modern  education.  The  first  topic  under  modern  edu- 
cation was  the  Socratic  element.  That  is,  when  we  want  to  discuss 
modern  education  we  go  back  three  thousand  years  and  take  from  history 
everything  that  is  valuable  in  it.  When  we  teach  patriotism  or  anything 
else,  isn’t  it  wise  for  us  to  consider  those  men  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  who  have  builded  for  us  the  platform  on  which  we  stand? 

Francis  W.  Parker: — There  is  no  goodness  except  doing  good,  and 
doing  good  for  others;  that  is  the  essential  patriotism,  it  seems  to  me. 
It  is  not  the  abstract  goodness  of  the  decalogue,  but  it  is  the  positive 
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goodness  of  the  beatitude,  that  marks  true  patriotism.  That  is  the  kind 
of  patriotism  that  is  lasting.  My  brother  is  right.  Everything  has  its 
root  in  the  past,  but  it  is  not  best  to  stand  by  the  roots  all  the  time, 
which  is  the  patriotism  of  the  family  instinctively.  If  patriotism  does 
not  go  beyond  the  family  it  does  not  accomplish  its  greatest  good.  There 
is  a patriotism  of  the  community  which  is  beautiful,  but  if  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  state  it  does  not  accomplish  its  best  purpose.  There  is  a 
patriotism  of  the  state,  but  if  you  stand  by  the  state  against  the  whole 
you  die.  There  is  the  patriotism  of  the  nation;  but  all  patriotism 
summed  up  is  only  real  patriotism  as  it  takes  in  Christ’s  life  and  the  life 
of  every  child  under  the  shining  sun.  Certainly  we  go  back  to  the  best 
there  is  in  the  past ; but  we  must  look  forward.  It  is  right  for  this  great 
race  of  people  to  reverence  the  past,  but  there  is  a vast  difference  between 
a worship  of  the  past  and  a reverence  for  it.  Our  ancestors  away  back 
in  prehistoric  times  worshipped  their  ancestors,  and  it  was  a good  thing, 
because  we  must  have  an  ideal ; but  should  every  father  say  to  his  son, 
“ My  son,  be  like  your  grandfather ; do  as  he  did ; he  was  a great,  brave 
and  true  man ; be  like  him”  ? All  through  the  ages  our  ideals  have  been 
in  the  past ; but  the  verdict  of  this  age  is,  that  we  are  slowly  turning 
from  the  great  and  good  past  to  the  mighty  ideal  of  the  future.  When 
people  say,  “ Oh,  you  do  not  reverence  the  past  enough,”  I deny  it,  but  I 
do  say  that  we  do  not  worship  it.  We  do  not  worship  Socrates,  but  we 
love  and  reverence  him  for  the  example  he  has  given  us  for  our  guidance 
and  encouragement  in  dealing  with  the  mighty  problems  of  the  future. 

W.  D.  Atkinson: — Mr.  Chairman:  I differ  so  radically  from  the  Su- 

perintendent of  Education  from  Mississippi,  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  sentiment  on  this  occasion.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  express 
what  I wish  to  say  in  an  impromptu  speech.  He  who  stands  before  me, 
however,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  as  the  highest,  truest  ideal  of  a patriot  is  the 
immortal  Gladstone.  I would  instance  what  happened  a few  years  ago, 
in  English  history,  in  a contest  between  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  a little  insignificant,  prince  down  in  South  Africa.  England 
could  have  wiped  him  out  of  existence  in  a week,  but  Gladstone  with- 
drew from  the  contest  and  gave  the  Natal  prince  the  right  he  con- 
tended for,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  world,  and  thus  showed  that 
right  and  truth  stood  more  in  his  estimation  than  simply  the  abstract  right 
of  his  government.  True  patriotism  is  the  endeavor  to  elevate  my 
country’s  standard  of  honor  up  to  that  which  is  right  and  true,  and 
I should  love  my  country  for  that  in  her  which  is  devoted  to  righteous- 
ness. I should  love  the  truth  and  righteousness  which  God  has  given  us, 
and  seek  to  bring  my  country  up  to  it.  I am  not  to  make  patriotism, 
therefore,  the  end,  but  rather  the  means  by  which  I may  hope  to  bring 
the  nation  to  a love  of  truth,  to  a love  of  righteousness.  I do  not  think 
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the  observance  of  any  Patriots’  Day  will  ever  attain  that  result.  The  time 
wasted  or  spent  in  that  could  be  better  spent  in  educating  the  young  men 
in  these  moral  truths  and  principles  which  will  make  the  citizen  seek 
that  which  will  be  for  his  country’s  highest  good;  hence  it  is  not  patri- 
otism in  itself  we  are  striving  to  attain,  but  it  is  love  of  truth,  of  right 
and  righteousness.  Patriotism  is  nothing  more  than  this;  that  is  the 
highest  patriotism. 

W.  A.  Douglass: — Mr.  President,  Fellow- Citizens,  and  Friends  from 
the  great  United  States : Allow  me  to  commence  by  making  a little  per- 

sonal explanation.  I think  it  is  a little  more  than  two  years  ago  that  I 
visited  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the  time  there  was  a great  contest 
as  to  which  party  should  obtain  power.  Everywhere  we  went  there 
were  big  pictures  of  one  man  called  Cleveland,  and  another  Harrison. 
If  I read  a Republican  paper  I found  they  told  of  an  angel  who  had  come 
to  earth  and  was  running  for  the  presidency.  If  I read  the  Democratic 
paper  I found  there  wras  another  angel  also  a candidate.  If  I read  the 
papers  of  the  other  side  I found  their  opponent  was  spoken  of  as  the 
meanest  of  all  men.  And  I have  wondered  that  some  of  the  speakers 
have  not  said  something  about  the  progress  of  humanity,  something 
about  the  progress  of  freedom.  One  night  in  New  York  I wrent  to  hear 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  the  United  States.  The  speaker  said  that 
in  the  year  1847  there  wras  a famine  in  Ireland;  in  the  year  1854  there 
was  a war  between  England  and  Russia;  and  consequently  we  were  pros- 
perous. Well,  I said,  God  save  us  from  prosperity  if  it  must  rest  upon 
that.  I walked  up  the  avenue  and  I saw  an  immense  procession.  It 
reached,  I do  not  know  how  many  miles.  I could  not  see  the  tail  of  it, 
it  was  so  far  olf.  I walked  along,  looking  at  the  illuminations  until  I 
came  to  one,  and  do  you  know  what  it  said?  “ Down  with  Britain.” 
Well,  I was  born  in  Britain.  I had  lived  in  Canada  a great  many  years; 
I had  studied  its  history,  and  I had  studied  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  as  I think  men  ought  to  study  history  to  see  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

I was  puzzled,  and  I hunted  up  one  of  the  leading  men,  or  one  who 
looked  like  a leading  man,  because  lie  had  a big  rosette  on  his  bosom, 
and  I asked  him  what  it  meant.  I said,  “ I came  as  a visitor  to  the  coun- 
try, to  observe  your  institutions,  and  is  this  the  education  you  are  giving 
your  men,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
destruction  of  friendly  nations?”  I asked  myself,  “ Is  that  the  outcome 
of  education  in  the  United  States  ?”  And  then  I remembered  that  about 
the  year  1848  a terrible  calamity  overtook  Ireland,  and  then  I remem- 
bered that  America  laid  aside  everything  else  and  sent  food,  that  they 
might  feed  the  hungry.  I thought  again  of  the  time  when  you  were 
passing  through  the  throes  of  a terrible  war,  and  yet  sent  ship-loads  of 
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food  to  feed  the  people  over  there.  And  from  all  these  I knew  that  a 
feeling  for  humanity  had  an  abiding-place  in  your  hearts,  and  that  that 
showed  the  conscience,  the  heart  of  the  American  nation,  and  that  that 
was  true  patriotism. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a little  further  about  my  personal  experience  in  this 
matter.  I passed  through  our  normal  school  here,  and  spent  some  fif- 
teen years  as  a pedagogue,  and  then,  like  a great  many  pedagogues,  the 
first  chance  I got  I quit  the  profession.  It  was  a very  honorable,  noble 
profession;  I always  felt  rich  in  soul,  but  not  in  purse.  I was  expected 
to  do  the  work  of  an  archangel  and  be  satisfied  with  $700  a year;  and 
so  an  institution  needed  a man,  at  a great  deal  better  pay,  for  counting 
dollars,  and  I went  to  counting  dollars.  Sordid,  it  is  true,  but  I find 
that  is  human  nature.  After  having  passed  through  our  normal  schools, 
having  passed  through  college,  the  question  was  put  to  me  one  day — if  it 
had  been  in  Greek  literature,  or  Latin,  or  mineralogy,  or  zoology,  or  about 
the  distance  of  the  stars,  or  the  chemical  properties  of  stone,  I might 
have  told  something  about  it;  but  the  question  was  simply  this:  “ Have 
the  people  of  this  continent  enough  common  sense  to  know  where  to  buy 
their  groceries  and  dry  goods?”  But  I did  not  know;  I felt  within  my 
soul  I did  not. 

What  is  the  first  duty  in  patriotism?  It  is  to  preserve  human 
rights.  If  we  learn  what  are  our  human  rights,  then  what  are  national 
rights  will  come  to  be  easily  understood. 

Let  me  say  another  thing.  Our  good  friend  has  said  we  want  good 
men.  We  want  something  more  than  that,  as  humanity  and  society  is 
organized.  Good  bricks  are  necessary  and  good  architecture  is  necessary 
to  construct  a substantial  building.  We  want  to  know  something  about 
society  and  a proper  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  its  parts,  in  order 
that  we  may  develop  the  best  in  humanity ; and,  it  seems  to  me,  we  want 
a careful  investigation. 

Me.  Preston,  of  Mississippi,  closed  the  discussion  as  follows : — My  Fel- 
low-Citizens: — I wish  to  speak  now  a few  words  only  to  my  fellow-citi- 
zens. When  I began  this  paper  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I could 
narrow  it  down  to  a limit  where,  in  my  judgment,  no  antagonistic  ideas 
would  be  injected  into  it.  I am  a Southern  man,  and  my  folks,  my  kin- 
dred, and  my  people  fought  in  the  Southern  war  against  the  Union.  I 
remember  their  deeds  of  heroism,  and  I honor  them  for  standing  by  their 
honest  convictions  and  offering  their  lives  as  a sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  their  honest  belief.  And  now  I wish  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  come 
from  the  broad  Northwest  and  the  East,  that  the  people  of  these  South- 
ern States  to-day  are  patriotic,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
to-day  most  loyal  to  this  grand  Union  of  ours.  They  fought  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  a principle  of  government  fixed  in  our  Constitution. 
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It  has  been  settled  definitely,  and  differently  from  their  view,  and  they 
have  accepted  the  decision,  and  they  are  as  true  to-day  to  the  Union  as 
they  ever  were  before ; and  I may  say  that  I believe  that  the  young 
manhood  of  the  Southern  States  to-day  is  more  patriotic  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Let  me  narrate  a little  incident  that  happened  within  my 
own  personal  observation  within  the  past  sixty  days.  We  built  a monu- 
ment at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  heroes  who  fell  fight- 
ing in  that  cause.  In  the  speeches  that  were  made  there  there  was  not 
one  unpatriotic  word  uttered.  What  I wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
this,  that  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  next  to  my  office,  the  young  men,  sons 
of  Confederate  veterans,  organized  a company,  and  they  discussed  there 
for  two  nights.  The  first  night  the  discussion  was  as  to  whether  they 
should  carry  the  Confederate  flag,  or  whether  they  should  carry  the  Union 
flag,  or  whether  they  should  carry  both  flags,  the  next  day  in  the  pro- 
cession. Finally  they  decided  they  would  carry  simply  the  Confederate 
flag,  which  they  had  adopted  as  their  ensign.  The  second  night  they 
called  themselves  together  again,  and  after  a heated  debate  they  decided 
they  would  carry  both  flags  together.  I want  to  say  to  you,  that  although 
they  discussed  that  question,  fifty  or  seventy-five  of  them,  for  two  nights, 
there  was  not  an  unpatriotic  word  spoken  during  the  whole  time ; and 
I felt  proud  that  the  time  had  gone  bv  when  sectional  feeling  wrangled 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  I felt  proud  that  our  people  had  not  handed  down 
to  their  sons  any  feelings  of  enmity  to  our  grand  government.  We  are 
patriotic,  we  are  patriotic;  and  I am  gratified  that  there  is  a spirit  of 
liberty  abounding  in  our  people.  When  we  were  in  distress  at  Charleston, 
or  along  the  Mississippi,  with  the  yellow  fever,  down  come  the  bounteous 
gifts  from  the  magnanimous  people  of  the  North ; and  when  you  are  in 
distress  we  contribute  our  little  mite  to  help  you,  as  we  did  at  Johnstown. 
AVe  love  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  all  prejudice  has  been  obliterated, 
and  we  too  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  glorious  confederation, 
when  all  the  governments  of  the  world  shall  be  united. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 


Z.  RICHARDS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  present  name  of  this  association  was  assumed  in  1870,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Previous  to  that  date 
it  bore  the  name  of  “ The  National  Teachers’  Association.”  This  latter 
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name  was  assumed  at  its  first  organization  in  Philadelphia,  August  26, 
1857. 

This  association  has  a legitimate  origin.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any 
faction,  accident,  or  antagonism.  Neither  ambition  nor  rivalry  fur- 
nished any  incentives  for  its  formation ; for  it  was  the  natural  outgrowth 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  demands  of  the  period. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  its  origin  there  were  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  state  educational  associations  in  this  country,  the  first  of  which  was 
organized  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1845.  With  pleasure  we  also 
speak  of  the  “American  Institute  of  Instruction,”  organized  in  1830, 
which  is  still  doing  efficient  and  highly  commendable  work  in  its  New 
England  field.  The  next  year  after,  1831,  “ The  Western  College  of 
Teachers”  was  organized  in  Ohio.  This  western  association  should  be 
specially  commended  and  honored  for  the  evolutionary  influence  which 
it  exerted,  not  only  upon  the  teaching  fraternity  of  Ohio,  hut  upon  the 
teachers  of  many  other  states. 

So  far  as  we  know  now,  the  first  educational  association  in  this  coun- 
try was  organized  in  Middletown,  Conn. , under  the  name  of  “ The  Mid- 
dlesex County  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools.” 
(See  note,  “Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education,”  vol.  ii. , p.  19). 

We  would  also  especially  refer  to  “ The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,”  which  was  the  result  of  a “ Convention  of 
the  Friends  of  Common  Schools  and  of  Universal  Education,”  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  December,  1849,  and  which  completed  its  organization 
in  1850.  Its  prominent  original  movers  and  officers  for  1849  were  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Pres. ; Joseph  Henry,  John  Griscom,  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr. 
Alonzo  Potter,  Greer  B.  Duncan,  Vice-Presidents;  Charles  Northend, 
P.  Pemberton  Morris,  Solomon  Jenner,  Secretaries. 

The  Business  Committee  were  Henry  Barnard,  John  S.  Hart,  Nathan 
Bishop,  II.  H.  Barney,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.  These  are  all 
venerable  names  of  noble  men,  whose  influence  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, public  and  private,  will  never  cease  to  be  felt  both  in  our  own  and 
in  other  countries. 

The  influence  of  all  these  associations  was  felt  more  or  less  by  the 
first  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  “ National  Teachers’Association  ” ; 
but  the  most  direct  influence  came  from  the  “ American  Institute  of  In- 
struction,” the  “New  York  Teachers’  Association,”  and  the  “American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.”  Of  the  eleven  original 
founders  of  the  “National  Teachers’  Association,”  six  of  whom  are  now 
living,  three,  viz.,  T.  W.  Valentine,  the  first  to  suggest  its  organization, 
and  at  the  time  President  of  the  “ New  York  Teachers’  Association,”  J. 
W.  Bulkley,  and  James  Cruikshank  were  representatives  of  the  “New 
York  Teachers’  Association.” 
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Two  of  these  founders,  viz.,  D.  B.  Ilagar,  who  prepared  the  original  call 
and  drew  up  the  constitution,  and  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  who,  with  the  speaker, 
are  the  only  members  present  to-day,  were  representatives  of  the  “ Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction  ” and  of  the  “ Massachusetts  State  Teachers’ 
Association.”  Three  of  them  were  representatives  of  educational  work 
in  Pennsylvania,  viz.,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Wm.  Roberts,  and  Edward 
Brooks.  One,  C.  S.  Pennell,  was  from  Missouri;  one,  J.  D.  Geddings, 
was  from  South  Carolina;  and  one,  the  writer,  Z.  Richards,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  was  also  a representative  of  the  “American 
Institute  of  Instruction”  and  of  the  “ American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education.”  Five  of  this  number,  viz.,  T.  W.  Valentine, 
J.  W.  Bulkley,  Wm.  Roberts,  J.  D.  Geddings,  and  J.  P.  Wickersham 
have  closed  their  educational  work  on  earth  to  enter  upon  a higher  and 
nobler  employment. 

As  above  intimated,  T.  W.  Valentine,  then  President  of  the  “ New  York 
Teachers’  Association,”  the  oldest  state  teachers’  association  in  our  coun- 
try, was  the  first  to  suggest  the  formation  of  the  “ National  Teachers’ 
Association.”  After  consulting  with  D.  B.  Ilagar,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
with  others,  he  requested  Mr.  Ilagar  to  prepare  a call  for  a convention 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  various  State  Teachers’  Associations,  with  a few 
other  prominent  educators  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ilagar  prepared  the  call,  and  Mr.  Valentine  sent  copies  to  the 
officers  and  workers  in  the  teachers’  associations  of  the  whole  country, 
asking  for  their  co-operation;  but  only  ten  Presidents  responded,  or  con- 
sented to  attach  their  names  to  the  call.  Some  viewed  the  call  with  sus- 
picion; some,  as  visionary;  and  some  with  indifference.  The  call  was 
as  follows: 


TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and  operations  of  the  several 
Teachers’  Associations  in  the  States  of  this  country  is  the  source  of  mutual  congratu- 
lations among  all  friends  of  popular  education.  To  the  direct  agency  and  the  diffused 
influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  jierhaps,  than  to  any  other  cause,  are  due  the  mani- 
fest improvement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations,  the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  eleva- 
tion of  teachers  as  a class,  and  the  vast  development  of  public  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  education  of  the  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  that  they  are 
destined  to  exert  a still  broader  and  more  beneficent  influence,  no  wise  observer  will 
deny. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  States  by  State  Associations  may 
be  done  for  the  whole  country  by  a National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned,  invite 
our  fellow -teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
26th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a National  Teachers'  Association. 

We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teachers  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a general  effort  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  our  country  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numerous 
minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experiences  of  all ; who  are  ready 
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to  devote  their  energies  and  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and 
usefulness  of  their  calling;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very  much  upon  the  auspices  at- 
tending its  establishment,  and  the  character  of  the  organic  laws  it  adopts,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the  inauguration  of  the  pro- 
posed enterprise.  Sighed  by 

T.  W.  Valentine,  President  of  the  New  York  Teachers’  Association. 


D.  B.  Hagar, 

W.  T.  Lucky, 

J.  Tenny, 

J.  G.  May, 

W.  Roberts, 

C.  Pease, 

D.  Franklin  Wells, 
A.  C.  Spicer, 

S.  Wright, 


Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 


In  accordance  with  the  above  call,  many  teachers  of  the  United  States 
assembled  at  the  “ Athseneum  Building,”  in  Philadelphia,  at  ten  o’clock 
a.  m.,  August  26,  1857. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York, 
who  read  the  call  and  made  the  following  statement,  in  substance : 

“We  assemble  here  to-day  under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  is  true  that  our  meeting  is  not  large  in  numbers,  as  our 
coming  together  has  not  been  publicly  announced  in  flaming  advertise- 
ments. We  have  not  expected  that  the  quiet  gathering  of  a body  of 
teachers  in  this  great  city  would  create  such  a sensation  as  a political  or 
commercial  convention  representing  merely  material  interests  might 
do,  yet  in  its  results  upon  the  great  cause  of  education  directly,  and  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  country  ultimately,  this  meeting  may  prove  as 
important  as  many  of  those  of  a more  pretentious  character. 

“ We  cannot  always  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  That  noble  band 
of  patriots  who,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  sent  forth  to  the  world,  from 
this  city,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  could  scarcely 
have  realized  the  mighty  influence  which  their  action  was  calculated 
to  exert  upon  our  country  and  the  world.  All  experience,  as  well  as 
the  word  of  inspiration,  admonishes  us  not  to  £ despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  ’ 

“ Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Empire  State,  the  first  State  Association  of 
Teachers  in  this  country  was  formed.  Some  of  us  now  here,  who  were 
instrumental  in  its  formation,  can  well  remember  the  fear  and  trembling 
with  which  that  enterprise  was  commenced.  Previous  to  this  organiza- 
tion teachers  everywhere  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  each 
other.  But  what  a mighty  change  a few  years  have  wrought!  Besides 
many  minor  organizations,  there  are  now  not  less  than  twenty-three 
State  Teachers’  Associations,  each  doing  good  work  in  its  own  sphere  of 
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labor,  and  to-day  I trust  we  shall  proceed  to  raise  the  cap-stone  which 
shall  bind  all  together  in  one  solid,  substantial  structure. 

“ In  our  proposed  organization  we  shall  have  no  antagonisms  with  any 
of  the  State  Associations,  for  they  have  their  peculiar  local  work,  nor 
with  the  venerable  ‘American  Institute  of  Instruction,’  for  its  field 
has  always  been  New  England,  nor  with  the  ‘ American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,’  which  was  not  designed  to  be  specifi- 
cally an  association  of  teachers. 

“ What  we  want  is  an  association  that  shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of 
our  whole  country,  which  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  central  points 
as  shall  accommodate  all  sections  and  combine  all  interests.  And  we  need 
this  not  merely  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  own  profession,  but  to 
gather  up  and  arrange  the  educational  statistics  of  our  country,  so  that 
the  people  may  know  what  is  really  being  done  for  public  education,  and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I trust  the  time  will  come  when  our  gov- 
ernment will  have  its  educational  department  just  as  it  now  Inis  one  for 
agriculture,  for  the  interior,  for  the  navy,  etc. 

“ We  need  such  an  organization  as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this  coun- 
try more  together,  and  disseminate  as  well  as  collect  educational  intel- 
ligence. 

“Such  an  effort  is  imperatively  demanded  of  us;  and  I trust  we 
shall  now  go  forward  and  devise  measures  to  accomplish  these  great 
objects.” 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  address,  Mr.  James  L.  Enos,  of  Iowa, 
was  made  chairman  pro  tern.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, secretary  pro  tern. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Challen,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hagar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  now  present  as  representa- 
tives of  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient  to  organize  a 
“National  Teachers’  Association.” 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
prepare  a Constitution  adapted  to  such  an  Association. 

After  a full  and  free  discussion  of  the  resolutions  they  were  adopted 
unanimously,  and  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts, 
Cann,  of  Georgia,  and  Challen,  of  Indiana,  to  prepare  and  report  a con- 
stitution. 

The  convention  then  engaged  in  a general  discussion  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  educational  systems  and  methods  in  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  on  a Constitution  reported  the 
following  copy,  which,  after  being  examined  and  discussed,  article  by 
article,  was,  with  slight  changes,  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows: 
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PREAMBLE. 

To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States,  we,  whose  names 
are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. — NAME. 

This  association  shall  be  styled  “The  National  Teachers’  Association.” 

ART.  II. — MEMBERS. 

Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  in  a public  or  private  elemen- 
tary school,  college  or  university,  or  who  is  regularly  employed  as  a private  tutor,  as 
the  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  or  as  a superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership.  Application  for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  made  or  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  to  such  a committee  of  their  number  as  they  shall  appoint ; 
and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them,  and  accepted  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  present,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  association  upon  paying  one 
dollar  and  signing  the  constitution. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gentlemen  may  be  elected  hon- 
orary members  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  as  such  shall  have 
all  the  rights  of  regular  members,  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
become  honorary  members,  and  shall  thereby  possess  the  right  of  presenting,  in  the  form 
of  written  essays  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  member  whom  they  may 
select) , their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  for  discussion. 

Whenever  a member  of  this  Association  shall  abandon  the  profession  of  teaching,  or 
the  business  of  editing  an  educational  journal,  or  of  superintending  schools,  he  shall 
cease  to  be  a member. 

If  one  member  shall  be  charged  by  another  with  immoral  or  dishonorable  conduct, 
the  charge  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  committee  as  they  shall 
appoint;  and  if  the  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  them,  and  afterwards  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present,  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  member  so 
charged  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  any  one  shall  omit  paying  his  fee  for 
four  years  his  connection  with  the  association  shall  cease. 

A person  eligible  to  membership  may  become  a life  member  by  paying,  at  once,  ten 
dollars. 

ART.  III. — OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer,  and  one  Counsellor  for  each  State,  District,  or  Territory  repre- 
sented in  the  association.  These  Officers,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a choice,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  from  their  own  number  such  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  and  enjoy  such  privileges,  as  by  custom 
devolve  upon  and  are  enjoyed  by  a presiding  officer. 

In  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  in  order,  who  is  present,  shall  preside;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents  a pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed  on  nomi- 
nation— the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  Association,  or  Board, 
shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign,  and  shall  have  his 
records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his 
absence,  a Secretary  pro  tern,  may  be  appointed. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Associ- 
ation; shall  expend  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Directors,  or  of  the 
Association;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with 
vouchers  of  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Directors  prior 
to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association ; he  shall  also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to 
the  Association.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Counsellors  shall  have  equal  powers  with  the  other  Directors  in  performing  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  board.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  own  body,  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association,  shall 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  a useful  and  honorable  institution. 

ART.  IV. — MEETINGS. 

A meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1858,  after  which  the  meetings  shall  be  held  bien- 
nially. [Afterwards  changed  to  annually.] 

The  place  and  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place  and  two  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Association,  and  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  same.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the 
Board  or  the  President  may  determine. 

ART.  V.— BY-LAWS. 

By-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Association. 

ART.  VI.—  AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a regular  meeting  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  presented, 
or  substantially  proposed,  at  a previous  regular  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  above  constitution,  on  motion 
of  T.  W.  Valentine  a committee  of  one  from  each  state  and  district  rep- 
resented in  the  convention  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  a list 
of  officers  at  the  evening  session. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed,  viz. : 

Wm.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  F.  Cann,  of  Georgia;  James  Cruik- 
shank,  of  New  York;  1).  B.  Ilagar,  of  Massachusetts;  James  L.  Enos, 
of  Iowa;  N.  R.  Lynch,  of  Delaware;  J.  R.  Challen,  of  Indiana;  Thomas 
Granger,  of  Illinois;  E.  W.  Whelan,  of  Missouri;  J.  W.  Barnett,  of  Illi- 
nois; Z.  Richards,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  J.  D.  Geddings,  of 
South  Carolina. 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  session,  Chairman  Enos  presiding,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Valentine  was  called  upon  to  read  the  specially  prepared  and  valu- 
able address  of  Professor  Wm.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  ill- 
health  prevented  his  attendance. 

This  address  set  forth  the  importance  of  this  convention,  to  organize 
an  association  of  professional  teachers  that  shall  be  national  in  its 
character : 

Firsts  As  regards  wider  and  juster  views  of  education,  and  correspond- 
ing methods  of  instruction. 
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Second , As  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  establishing  of  a national 
society  of  teachers,  from  which  we  may  expect  great  national  benefits. 

After  the  reading  of  the  address,  the  committee  on  nomination  of  the 
first  officers  made  the  following  report.  (See  Prof.  Russell’s  Address,  in 
full,  in  “Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education,”  vol.  iv.,  new  series,  1864.) 

NOMINATIONS. 

For  President : Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  0. 

For  Vice-Presidents : T.  W.  Valentine,  New  York;  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Massachusetts;  Wm.  Roberts,  Pennsylvania;  J.  E.  Cann,  Georgia;  J.  L. 
Enos,  Iowa;  T.  C.  Taylor,  Delaware;  J.  R.  Challen,  Indiana;  E.  W. 
Whelan,  Missouri;  P.  E.  Smith,  South  Carolina;  D.  Wilkins,  Illinois; 
T.  Granger,  Indiana;  and  L.  Andrews,  Ohio. 

For  Secretary : J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York. 

For  Treasurer : T.  M.  Cann,  Delaware. 

For  Counsellors:  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts;  James  Cruikshank, 
New  York;  P.  A.  Cregar,  Pennsylvania;  N.  R.  Lynch,  Delaware;  Wm. 
Morrison,  Maryland;  0.  C.  Wight,  District  of  Columbia;  Wm.  S.  Bogart, 
Georgia;  Wm.  T.  Luckey,  Missouri;  A.  J.  Stevens,  Iow;a;  Wm.  H. 
Wills,  Illinois. 

This  inaugural  meeting  was  harmonious,  enthusiastic,  and  character- 
istic of  the  founders,  the  future  workers,  and  the  future  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Directors,  after  adjournment,  they  resolved  to 
hold  the  first  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  August,  1858,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  After  making  full  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  meeting,  and  expressing  their  harmonious  purposes, 
the  Directors  adjourned. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  signers  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion only  five  were  present  at  the  first  annual  meeting.  Appropriate  ar- 
rangements, however,  had  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  for 
the  reception  of  a large  delegation. 

When  the  time  came  for  calling  the  meeting  to  order  it  was  found 
that  only  five  of  the  constituent  members  were  present,  viz. , the  president, 
the  first  vice-president,  the  secretary,  and  two  counsellors. 

These  few  members,  however,  were  heartily  welcomed  by  a very  large 
audience,  who  were  then,  and  have  always  been,  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  small  representation  of  actual  members. 

After  the  usual  welcome  by  the  dignitaries  of  Cincinnati,  the  president 
called  his  four  coadjutors  into  service  by  keeping  the  secretary  by  his 
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side  on  the  platform, and  by  assigning  special  duties  to  the  three  other 
members,  who  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  large  audience. 

Upon  the  motion  of  one  of  these  members  the  secretary  was  called  upon 
to  read  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  for  the  information  of  those 
present  who  might  be  disposed  to  become  members. 

After  the  reading  of  the  constitution,  and  some  explanatory  remarks 
by  the  president,  another  of  these  members  moved  that  an  opportunity 
be  given  for  any  person  to  become  a member.  The  opportunity  was 
granted  of  course.  The  secretary  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer, 
one  of  the  three  others  acting  as  treasurer,  were  kept  busy  for  some  time 
in  receiving  fees  and  in  recording  names  of  applicants,  until  the  number 
of  new  members  had  reached  about  seventy-five. 

This  movement,  fortunately,  furnished  a good  working  body,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  other  additions.  The  president,  thus  being  relieved 
from  apprehended  embarrassment,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  members,  at  first  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  causes  and  the  demands  for  forming  a “ National 
Teachers’  Association,”  and  urged  the  following  important  ends  to  be 
aimed  at  in  its  future  work : 

First:  The  union  of  all  teachers,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in 
friendly  associated  action,  for  strengthening  the  cause  of  education. 

Second:  To  create  and  permanently  establish  a teachers’  profession  by 
methods  usually  adopted  by  other  professions. 

Third:  To  secure  the  examination  of  all  teachers,  by  making  the  exam- 
ining boards  to  consist  of  competent,  practical  teachers. 

Fourth : To  increase  the  number  of  normal  schools,  and  establish  de- 
partments of  pedagogics  in  connection  with  all  schools  which  send  out 
persons  to  teach. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  first  anniversary  there  was  a full  attendance, 
a deep  interest  and  close  attention  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  programme. 

Among  the  large  number  of  representative  teachers  and  educators  pres- 
ent, besides  the  officers,  were  the  following  persons:  lion.  Horace  Mann, 
Superintendent  J.  D.  Philbrick,  John  Hancock,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  I.  W.  An- 
drews, Wm.  Russell,  W.  E.  Crosby,  John  Ogden,  C.  E.  Hovey,  Rev.  J.  N. 
MacJilton,  Professor  Daniel  Read,  Anson  Smyth,  0.  C.  Wight  and  others. 

LECTURES  AND  PAPERS. 

1st.  The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President. 

2d.  “ The  Educational  Tendencies  and  Progress  of  the  past  Thirty 
Years,”  by  Prof.  Daniel  Read. 

3d.  “The  Laws  of  Nature,”  by  Prof.  John  Young. 

4th.  “On  Moral  Education,”  by  Supt.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

5th.  “ The  Teacher’s  Motives,”  by  lion.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

For  President : Andrew  J.  Kickoff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Vice-Presidents : T.  W.  Valentine,  New  York;  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Massachusetts;  B.  M.  Kerr,  Pennsylvania;  J.  F.  Cann,  Georgia;  J.  S. 
Adams,  Vermont;  B.  T.  Hoyt,  Iowa;  0.  E.  Hovey,  Illinois;  I.  W. 
Andrews,  Ohio;  A.  Drury,  Kentucky;  Daniel  Read,  Wisconsin;  J.  N. 
MacJilton,  Maryland;  Thomas  Bragg,  Alabama. 

For  Secretary : J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York. 

For  Treasurer : 0.  S.  Pennell,  Missouri. 

For  Counsellors : James  Cruikshank,  New  York;  Wm.  E.  Sheldon, 
Massachusetts;  S.  R.  Gummere,  New  Jersey;  J.  D.  Yeates,  Maryland; 
S.  I.  C.  Swezy,  Alabama;  J.  B.  Dodd,  Kentucky;  N.  D.  Tirrel,  Missouri; 

C.  C.  Nestlerode,  Iowa;  L.  C.  Draper,  Wisconsin;  Isaac  Stone,  Illinois; 
E.  P.  Cole,  Indiana;  R.  W.  McMillan,  Ohio;  0.  C.  Wight,  District  of 
Columbia;  H.  C.  Hickok,  Pennsylvania;  C.  Pease,  Vermont. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  questions  discussed  at  this  first  annual  meet- 
ing was  that  of  “ Parochial  Schools.”  The  leading  thought  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  that  “moral  training,  without  sectarianism,  is  necessary.” 

The  inspiring  influence  of  woman  in  our  educational  meetings  was 
welcomed  and  emphasized  by  the  Association. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Association,  the  Board  of  Directors  met 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  and  appointed  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  as  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  to  make  all  local  arrangements. 

From  a careful  examination  and  study  of  the  following  partially  tabu- 
lated work  of  the  Association,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  work, 
and  become  convinced  that  this  Association  has  given  an  impulse  and  dig- 
nity to  all  the  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  our  country. 

As  proof  of  the  genuine  national  spirit  of  the  originators  of  this  Associ- 
ation, we  may  refer  to  one  of  the  first  resolutions,  passed  at  the  time  of 
its  organization,  as  follows : Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  six  lecturers 

appointed  for  the  next  meeting : two  from  the  Southern,  two  from  the 
Western,  one  from  the  Middle,  and  one  from  the  Eastern  States. 

As  this  resolution  was  offered  by  a true  blue  New  Englander,  it  shows 
the  characteristic-  modesty  of  the  Eastern  States  in  not  assuming  honors 
which  belong  equally  to  the  other  States.  This  liberal  spirit  has  at  all 
times  characterized  the  operations  of  this  Association.  It  started  out 
with  high  patriotic  purposes,  and  to  its  honor  it  may  he  recorded  that 
there  has  never  been  a single  manifestation  in  any  of  its  official  operations 
of  a spirit  of  sectionalism  or  of  partisanship.  Its  officers  and  its  managers 
have  generally  been  selected,  first,  from  its  most  faithful  and  best  quali- 
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fied  workers,  which  should  always  be  the  case,  and,  second,  as  represen- 
tatives of  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Its  friends  have  worked  assiduously  for  the  general  cause  of  public 
and  universal  education,  and  not  for  pecuniary  advantage,  nor  for  office, 
nor  for  personal  honor. 

As  a historian,  having  personally  known  every  prominent  officer  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  I can  most  unreservedly  assert  and  put  on  record 
the  fact  that  every  officer  has  been  a true  gentleman,  a sound  scholar,  an 
unselfish  and  loyal  friend  to  universal  education,  and  an  honest  and  an 
honorable  man. 

If  any  one  of  the  officers  has  had  enemies  and  traducers,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  ignorance,  or  of  envy,  or  of  malice. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  operations  its  officers  were  often 
obliged  to  put  their  hands  down  deep  into  their  own  pockets,  to  meet 
the  annual  current  expenses.  This  had  to  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
regular  membership  fee  and  the  often  very  heavy  travelling  expenses. 

But  in  1884  a new  era  dawned  upon  the  association.  It  is  true  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  association’s  field  of  labor  in  1870,  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting,  by  engrafting  upon  itself  the  more  specific  work  of  the 
departments  of  superintendents  of  normal  schools,  of  higher  instruction, 
and  of  elementary  training,  besides  providing  constitutionally  for  creat- 
ing other  departments,  has  done  much  to  broaden  the  sphere  of  its  work 
and  inspire  confidence  in  its  plan  of  operations. 

But  no  organization  in  this  age  of  the  world  can  work  or  exist  long, 
without  money.  Many  of  the  real  friends  of  this  association  found  that 
the  constant  draining  of  their  pockets  to  keep  the  ponderous  wheels  in 
motion  was  also  draining  their  patience  and  weakening  their  faith  in 
its  perpetuity. 

Some  of  the  hopeful  members  had  heard  of  an  eastern  man  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  “ American  Institute  of  Instruction  ” when  it 
was  almost  ready  to  perish.  This  man  was  made  president  of  that  insti- 
tute, and  he  made  a grand  rally,  which  gathered  together  such  a multi- 
tude of  educators  at  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  that 
the  increased  income  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  that  Institute  in  a pros- 
perous condition  ever  since. 

This  gratifying  success  inspired  some  of  the  almost  despairing  mem- 
bers of  the  “ National  Educational  Association  ” to  call  to  its  leadership 
the  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  grand  suc- 
cess of  the  “Madison  Meeting,”  in  Wisconsin,  in  1884,  inaugurated  a 
new  financial  era  by  largely  increasing  the  number  of  members.  Since 
then,  by  making  the  annual  meetings  attractive,  and  by  lessening  the 
expense  of  attending  them,  the  membership  has  so  increased  that  the 
funds  of  our  treasury,  now  safely  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  are 
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sufficient,  with  prudent  management,  to  forever  insure  the  associa- 
tion against  financial  embarrassment. 

This  financial  security  serves  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  to  guarantee  its  permanency.  At  the  close  of  the  Madison 
meeting,  Hon.  E.  E.  White  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
shows  how  highly  the  association  appreciated  the  services  of  President 
Bicknell.  The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously: 

Resolved , That  the  unparalleled  success  of  this  meeting  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energy, 
devotion,  and  organizing  ability  of  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  the  President  of  this  Association, 
whose  wise  and  comprehensive  plans,  enthusiastic  and  self-sacrificing  efforts,  and  di- 
recting hand  have  inspired  and  guided  the  great  undertaking  from  its  inception  to  its 
present  triumphant  close,  and  no  formal  words  can  properly  express  our  thankful 
appreciation. 

Historically,  let  it  he  added,  that  not  one  dollar  of  these  funds  has 
ever  been  added  to  the  emolument  of  an  officer,  nor  furnished  him  any 
“ boodle  ” for  speculation. 

Until  1870  all  the  educational  topics  were  discussed  before  the  whole 
association  as  a body.  While  this  method  of  performing  educational 
work  has  many  superior  advantages,  it  would  be  hazardous  either  to 
abandon  the  plan  of  departments  or  to  proportionately  extend  the  length 
or  number  of  sessions  so  that  the  whole  membership  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  all  papers  and  discussions. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  for  me  here  to  suggest  that  if  the 
higher  and  secondary  departments  were  consolidated,  also  the  industrial 
and  the  art  department,  and  also  the  elementary  and  the  kindergarten  de- 
partments, making  three  departments  out  of  the  six,  and  then,  by  giv- 
ing four  days  of  actual  sessions,  that  an  opportunity  could  then  be  given 
for  all  who  desired  to  listen  to  all  papers  and  discussions.  Let  the 
length  of  many  of  the  papers  be  shortened  by  judicious  condensation, 
and  let  the  length  of  discussions  be  limited,  and  we  shall  have  better  papers, 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  our  associational  work  will  be  essentially 
increased. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting,  in  1870,  the  constitution  was  so  amended 
as  to  admit  co-operation  and  combination  with  two  other  educational 
associations:  first,  “The  American  Normal  Association,”  which  was 
organized  in  1864;  second,  “ The  National  Superintendents’  Association,” 
organized  in  1865.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  was  so  amended 
that  other  departments  could  be  organized,  and  immediately  two  other 
departments  were  organized,  viz.,  “The  Department  of  Higher  Instruc- 
tion,” and  “The  Department  of  Primary  or  Elementary  Instruction.” 
A full  set  of  subordinate  officers,  viz.,  a president  and  secretary  for  each 
department,  was  chosen,  who  were  to  provide  their  own  programme  of  exer- 
cises, for  their  annual  meetings. 
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In  1 875  the  “ Industrial  Department”  was  organized  and  admitted  under 
the  constitutional  provision. 

In  1880  “ The  National  Council  of  Education”  was  organized  as  a de- 
partment, but  under  a constitution  of  its  own,  which  required  its  fifty 
or  more  members  to  he  chosen  from  the  general  association,  and  from 
the  several  departments. 

But  its  meetings  and  deliberations  were  to  be  held  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  general  association  and  the  department  meetings. 

In  1884  three  new  departments  were  organized  and  entered  upon 
their  peculiar  work.  These  were  the  “ Froebel  or  Kindergarten,”  “ The 
Art,”  and  the  “ Music  Departments.” 

In  1885  the  “ Department  of  Secondary  Education”  was  added  to  the 
list,  making  the  whole  number  ten.  These  departments  are  all  legiti- 
mate children,  though  two  of  them  have  been  adopted  and  are  older 
than  their  parent.  But  they  are  a harmonious,  hard  working,  and  a 
thriving  family.  If  any  one  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  let  him  undertake  to  read  and  thoroughly  digest  even  one  of 
the  late  volumes  of  the  annual  Proceedings.  If  one  copy  does  not  con- 
vince him,  let  him  procure  a full  set  of  the  twenty-two  copies  from  our 
custodian  at  AVashington,  and  he  will  have  one  of  the  best  pedagogical 
libraries,  especially  if  he  will  add  to  it  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes 
of  “ Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education.” 

The  amount  of  original  educational  matter  now  presented  at  each  of 
our  annual  meetings  is  some  six  or  eight  times  greater  than  it  was  for 
each  of  the  first  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  of  its  work.  AY  hat  still  adds  to 
the  value  of  these  volumes  is  the  generally  improved  character  of  the 
papers  and  discussions.  While  very  many  of  the  early  papers  read  before 
the  association  cannot  be  excelled  in  value  and  importance,  still,  during 
these  later  years,  the  officers  have  taken  special  care  to  let  nothing  but 
new  and  original  mattei  be  presented  to  the  various  departments  from 
year  to  year.  As  the  authors  of  these  papers  are  generally  selected  from 
the  large  number  of  first-class  educators  in  our  growing  country,  the 
papers  are  becoming  more  and  more  elevated  and  valuable,  and  contain 
the  best  and  ripest  thoughts  of  this  educational  era.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  discussions  in  these  various  depart- 
ments, which  are  quite  fully  published  in  these  volumes. 

The  influence  of  this  national  educational  association  is  diffusive  and 
permeating,  and  is  giving  character  to  the  systems  of  education  and  of 
school  work  ir  all  parts  of  our  own  country  and  in  other  countries — as  in 
South  America,  Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  not  a state,  county,  city  or 
town  in  all  our  country  where  the  influence  of  our  assoeiational  work  is 
not  more  or  less  felt.  Even  the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  private 
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educational  institutions  are  perhaps,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  feeling 
this  diffusive  influence. 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  important  work  performed  by  the 
“National  Council  of  Education,”  unless  they  attend  its  sessions,  or  read 
its  papers  and  discussions  from  year  to  year. 

Though  the  influence  of  the  association  is  more  plainly,  effectually,  and 
promptly  felt  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  yet  those  states  and 
cities  which  have  been  pioneers  in  educational  work  so  long  as  to  be 
sometimes  chargeable  with  “ old  fogyism  ” have  felt,  and  are  now  feeling, 
the  transforming  influences  of  the  papers  and  discussions  of  this  great 
body  of  educators. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  made  up,  first,  of  annual  members 
who,  in  its  origin,  paid  one  dollar  ($1)  a year,  but  now  pay  two  dollars 
($2) ; second,  of  life  members,  who  pay  twenty  dollars  ($20) ; third,  of  life 
directors,  who  pay  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) ; fourth,  of  perpetual  direc- 
torships, who  pay  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

The  number  of  annual  members  has  varied  from  100  to  9322.  This 
largest  number,  viz.,  9322,  was  received  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1887.  The 
State  of  Illinois  alone  sent  1748.  The  next  largest  number  was  received 
at  San  Erancisco,  in  1888,  amounting  to  7258,  and  from  California  alone 
4278,  the  banner  state  for  membership.  The  first  of  the  very  large 
increase  of  members  was  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884,  when  about  3000 
members  were  added. 

At  the  last  meeting,  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  about  6000  new  mem- 
bers were  received,  one  thousand  of  whom  were  from  Minnesota. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  large  and  migratory  meetings,  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  and  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans,  naturally  make 
the  membership  variable.  The  constant  and  unchangeable  membership 
is  made  up  mostly  of  life  members  and  life  directors,  of  whom  there 
have  been  only  about  two  hundred  from  the  beginning. 

It  would  be  a wise  and  an  economical  move  if  the  younger  members, 
both  male  and  female,  who  wish  to  retain  their  working  membership 
should  add  eighteen  dollars  to  their  annual  membership  fee  at  once,  and 
thus  constitute  themselves  life  members. 

The  great  advantages  of  these  large  migratory  meetings  is  not  confined 
to  the  financial  benefits  of  this  association,  for  it  is  a generally  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  their  influence  has  been  essentially  beneficial  to  the 
cities  and  states  where  they  have  been  held,  and  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  public-school  instruction  has  been  elevated  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  every  section  of  our  country. 

This  association  has  been,  and  now  is,  the  body-guard  of  public-school 
instruction  in  our  country. 
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THE  SCHOOL  EXPOSITIONS. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Industrial,  the  Art,  and  the  Kindergarten 
Departments  and  their  auxiliary  combination  with  the  general  associa- 
tion, the  interest  in  the  annual  meetings  has  greatly  increased.  The 
school  exhibits  in  many  instances  have  been  of  a remarkable  character, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  careful  observer  of  their  influence  upon 
the  practical  life  of  our  youth  that  they  have  contributed  essentially  to 
the  educative  power  of  the  public-school  systems. 

The  readers  of  the  annual  Proceedings  will  find  the  reports  of  these 
exhibits  highly  suggestive  and  instructive. 

THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

A merciful  Providence  has  kindly  watched  over  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  this  association.  Thirty  men  have  been  called  to  preside  over 
and  direct  its  interests  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence. 

No  meetings  were  held  in  1861,  1862,  1867,  and  1878.  Twenty-one  of 
its  presidents  are  now  living.  Nine  honored  men  have  been  called  to  go 
up  higher,  viz.:  John  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  third 
president;  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  fourth  president; 
Wm.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  fifth  president;  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  sixth  president;  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  111.,  the 
fourteenth  president;  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  twenty-first 
president;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  the  twenty-second  president ; J.  P. 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  seventh  president;  and  John  Han- 
cock, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  eighteenth  president. 

These  were  all  men  of  educational  faith,  who  performed  the  work  of 
their  life  nobly,  and  have  gone  to  their  graves  greatly  honored  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  them.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  and  ex- 
pect that  the  twenty-one  surviving  presidents  will  be  able  to  go  to  their 
final  reward,  when  it  is  to  be  rendered,  with  equally  untarnished  honors, 
and  with  a revered  memory. 

We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  lamented  death  of  Vice-President 
T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  first  person  who  suggested  the 
formation  of  this  association.  Those  who  knew  him  will  never  fail  to 
revere  his  memory. 

We  feel  also  constrained  to  express  our  high  appreciation  and  com- 
mendation of  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  indefatigable  secretaries,  W. 
I).  Henkle,  of  Ohio. 

At  our  second  anniversary  in  Washington  the  association  was  called 
upon  to  express  its  deep  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  who  gave  a valuable  lecture  at  our  first  anniversary. 
Other  true  and  valuable  members  have  closed  their  educational  work 
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on  earth  to  engage  in  a higher  and  nobler  work,  we  trust,  in  the  spirit- 
ual mansions  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Before  closing  this  sketch  let  me  add  that  I have  prepared  some 
itemized  and  tabulated  statements  which  will  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  this  historical  sketch,  but  which,  as  they  will  probably  be  published 
in  a separate  volume,  it  will  not  be  best  for  me  to  read  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  tabulated  form  or  statement  gives  the  place  and  time  of 
each  meeting  in  order,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  three  princi- 
pal officers,  viz.,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

The  second  tabulated  statement  gives  also  the  place  and  time  and 
presiding  officer  of  each  of  the  meetings  of  the  general  association,  and 
of  each  of  the  departments;  and  also  the  subjects  of  papers,  reports  and 
discussions  of  each  department  at  each  meeting,  with  the  names  of  the 
authors. 

The  third  statement  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors  of 
such  papers  and  discussions  as  are  published  in  the  Proceedings,  with 
the  titles  of  papers  following  the  name,  and  the  volume  in  which  it  can 
be  found. 

These  tables  furnish  a complete  index  of  the  work  and  of  the  workers 
of  the  association  from  the  beginning. 

A FEW  FACTS. 

In  1888  California  sent  4278  paid  memberships,  making  it  the 
Banner  State. 

In  1887  Illinois  sent  1748  paid  memberships. 

Wisconsin  has  24  life  memberships  and  20  perpetual  memberships. 

Ohio  has  22  life  members,  and  Kansas  21  life  members. 

The  whole  number  of  members  enrolled  at  Chicago  was  9322;  the 
whole  number  of  members  enrolled  at  San  Francisco,  7258 ; the  whole 
number  of  papers  and  discussions  since  1857,  about  1000;  the  whole 
number  of  authors  of  papers,  etc.,  since  1857,  about  500;  the  whole 
number  of  original  members  in  1857  was  38. 
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E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois: — Mr.  President:  This  matter  of  his- 

tory to  our  young  members  perhaps  is  not  very  interesting,  and  yet 
I should  like  to  believe  that  they  are  interested,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  here  with  us  this  morning  will  take  to  heart  what  has  been 
said.  I am  sure  that  if  the  association  is  good  for  anything  it  is  a good 
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thing  for  its  members  to  know  its  origin,  its  aim,  and  the  variety  of  steps 
by  which  it  has  come  thus  far  on  its  journey.  It  was  a thing  of  the 
utmost  propriety  that  Dr.  Richards,  its  first  president,  should  give  you 
what  he  has  given  you  this  morning.  I honor  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  calling  on  him  for  that  work.  No  man  could  do  it  better; 
no  man  could  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  I do 
not  know  why  you  have  asked  me  to  make  the  first  speech  on  this  paper 
in  its  discussion.  It  is  true  I have  had  something  to  do  with  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  last  ten  years,  but  previous  to  that  time  I had  only  at- 
tended two  or  three  meetings.  We  have  heard  this  morning  about  the 
formation  of  the  association  in  1857.  I was  then  a boy,  teaching  school 
in  Massachusetts;  and  I count  myself  one  of  the  boys  yet,  notwith- 
standing my  hair  is  a little  gray.  I will  call  your  attention  for  just  a 
moment  to  what  Mr.  Richards  alluded  to,  the  great  meeting  at  Madison, 
in  1884,  the  first  of  the  great  meetings,  when  the  association  began  to  be 
boomed.  I was  reminded  as  Dr.  Richards  was  reading  that  the  result  at 
Madison  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  labor  and  zeal  that  had  been 
bestowed  in  the  work  of  the  association  from  the  start;  that  that  was 
the  original  intention. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  that  I think  have  come 
especially  from  this  renewed  life  that  was  put  into  our  meetings  from 
that  time  forward.  One  thing  is  that  the  press  of  the  country  have  found 
out  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  National  Educational  Association. 
They  have  found  out  that  it  gets  together  numerous  assemblages  from 
time  to  time,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  railroads  have  found 
out  our  power,  and  they  are  ready  to  treat  us  with  a great  deal  of  consider- 
ation. They  have  granted  us  a great  many  favors,  for  which  we  are 
thankful.  They  leave  us  to  do  the  work,  while  they  work  for  their  in- 
terest and  we  work  for  ours.  You  were  told  that  our  conventions  have 
been  in  a flourishing  condition  since  that  time.  We  have  paid  all  our 
expenses,  and  we  have  now  securely  invested  a sum  of  $3G,000,  so  we  feel 
we  are  not  to  be  troubled  from  time  to  time  financially,  as  they  were  in 
the  older  days,  with  a lack  of  the  necessary  money  to  pay  expenses. 

The  acquaintances  that  are  formed  here,  this  bringing  together,  and 
allowing  them  to  get  acquainted,  of  men  and  women  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  from  the  North  and  South,  in  these  conventions 
is  not  only  one  of  its  most  pleasant  features,  but  it  is  very  profitable,  I 
am  sure.  I wTould  not  sell  if  I could  the  acquaintances  I have  formed  at 
these  association  meetings  for  any  reasonable  sum  of  money.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  benefits,  this  coming  together  from  year  to  year,  like 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a common  cause,  and  we  go  back  feeling  that  we 
have  been  once  again  to  the  old  college  and  academy.  And  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  that  is  gained  in  respect  to  the  country  and  its  prod- 
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ucts,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  that  come  from  visiting  famous 
resorts  and  seeing  grand  scenery,  the  knowledge  of  the  world  that  comes 
from  travelling,  which  has  been  placed  within  reach  of  our  young  mem- 
bers at  small  expense  by  these  meetings,  is  worth  more  than  all  they  have 
cost.  And  then  the  enthusiasm  and  instruction  that  come  from  an 
attendance  upon  the  discussion  of  important  subjects  by  the  leading 
minds  is  worth  a great  deal.  We  come  to  Toronto  fifteen  thousand 
strong;  we  went  to  California,  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  us, 
away  over  the  mountains,  and  met  our  western  brethren.  And  then 
the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  these  great  gatherings  has  its  influence 
upon  every  member.  Of  course  there  is  some  criticism  that  in  these 
great  gatherings  all  cannot  hear.  Of  course  if  there  are  eight  or  ten 
different  exercises  going  on  in  the  convention  at  the  same  time  we  can- 
not very  well  attend  them  all  at  once ; but  you  get  all  of  the  proceedings 
in  a bound  volume,  and  while  here  you  can  attend  the  one  you  choose. 
So  I do  not  think  that  criticism  amounts  to  much.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  institution,  like  most  all  others,  political  or  otherwise,  is  under 
the  rule  of  a ring.  Well,  I do  not  know  that  it  is;  I guess  not.  I know 
there  are  some  men  who  have  put  a good  many  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
work  every  year  into  this  association,  who  have  cared  for  its  interests, 
and  have  done  it  free  of  cost  to  you.  If  they  constitute  a ring,  I think  it 
has  been  a happy  thing  for  the  association  that  it  has  had  a ring.  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  make  this  thing  go  successfully  without  a similar 
ring  in  the  future,  if  you  can  find  men  willing  and  able  to  do  this  work. 

Now  a word  about  the  future  of  the  association.  We  see  some  things 
that  we  think  are  necessary  to  be  done;  something  was  said  about  the 
constitution.  There  are  some  points  that  the  changed  conditions  make 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt.  I understand  that  at  this  meeting  the  di- 
rectors are  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  hope  to  adopt  a constitu- 
tion which  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  larger  work  of  the  association. 
I may  say  for  myself  that  I have  a strong  conviction  that  the  one  thing 
this  association  ought  to  do,  and  do  it  quick,  is  to  appoint  a permanent 
secretary,  to  conduct  all  the  vast  miscellaneous  business  of  this  association, 
and  be  paid  for  it.  A man  of  affairs,  a man  whom  we  can  trust,  a man 
who  is  known  in  the  educational  world,  and  who  will  give  his  whole  time 
to  this  matter  of  doing  the  work  that  is  now  done,  and  a good  deal  more 
that  might  be  done,  in  the  way  of  visiting  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
stirring  up  a still  deeper  interest,  increasing  our  attendance.  He  should 
have  an  office  at  the  head  of  the  government,  close  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, so  that  we  should  have  a head,  and  a home  where  we  could  store 
our  papers  and  books,  and  where  our  interests  could  be  properly  protected. 
That  could  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  with  our  present  fund  very  easily. 
The  interest  on  the  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  proper  salary  for 
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such  a man,  but  it  comes  pretty  well  towards  it,  and  I believe  such  a 
man  would  increase  our  income  enough  to  more  than  pay  the  balance. 
It  may  be  we  shall  very  soon  have  such  a man,  so  that  our  president  will 
be  relieved  from  this  half-year  of  hard  work,  and  so  that  he  can  devote  his 
time  to  the  arrangement  of  the  programme ; so  that  the  secretary  shall 
merely  have  to  make  up  his  records  and  pass  them  over;  then  we  shall 
have  some  one  man  who  shall  have  the  responsibility  year  after  year, 
and  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  preparing  our  volumes. 

Now  I believe  that  this  association  is  going  to  continue  to  prosper. 
When  the  proposition  was  made  to  come  over  here  I heard  a few  growls 
about  going  out  of  the  country,  as  thougli  there  were  not  cities  in  the 
United  States  big  enough  and  good  enough;  but  I am  glad  we  came. 
AV"e  came  in  numbers  larger  than  I expected.  When  wTe  go  back  I trust 
we  shall  leave  a good  impression  with  our  friends  in  the  Dominion,  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  carry  back  with  us  a larger  knowledge  and  a larger 
charity  for  our  Canadian  brethren. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES . 


WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  U.  S. 


The  educational  questions  which  at  present  excite  most  attention 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  relate  either  to  the  extension  of 
the  free  public  elementary  schools,  or  to  the  adjustment  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  preparatory  schools. 

In  those  states  where  the  public  school  systems  are  newest,  as  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  the  states  on  the  western  borderland,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  chief  educational  interest  concentrates  on  the  problem 
of  extending  the  free  schools  in  such  a manner  as  to  provide,  by  public 
taxation,  for  longer  school  sessions,  better  teachers,  better  school  build- 
ings, increased  attendance  upon  school. 

In  the  older  and  richer  states  of  the  North  Atlantic,  including  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  there  is  much  thought  and  discussion 
going  on  regarding  the  future  place  and  function  of  the  small  colleges, 
and  regarding  the  relation  which  college  work  holds  to  university  work. 
There  is  even  more  interest  manifested  in  the  proper  limits  of  secondary 
education.  The  question  relates  to  the  free  public  high  school,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  private  endowed  academies  and  classical  preparatory 
schools  that  furnish  the  great  part  of  students  for  the  colleges. 
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The  friends  of  education  who  live  in  the  Northern  States  behold  the 
spectacle  of  the  establishment  of  the  free  common  school  system  in  the 
Southern  States  with  a feeling  of  pride.  The  extension  of  the  system 
has  been  so  rapid  in  those  states,  and  its  rate  of  increase  so  uniform,  that 
all  who  believe  local  self-government  and  universal  participation  in  the 
right  to  vote  must  be  preceded  by  universal  education  in  common  schools 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  for  the  future. 

In  the  thirteen  years  for  which  separate  statistics  for  the  white  and 
black  races  in  the  South  are  accessible,  the  white  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  have  increased  from  1,827,139  to  3,197,830,  or  about 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  total  white  population 
has  been  only  thirty-four  per  cent.  The  school  attendance  has  increased 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  All  this  has  been  done  amidst 
the  poverty  which  followed  the  most  devastating  war  of  modern  times. 

But  the  education  of  the  colored  race  has  a still  better  record  to  show. 
In  thirteen  years  the  enrollment  has  increased  from  571,506  to  1,213,092, 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  per  cent.,  while  the  total  colored 
population  has  increased  only  twenty-seven  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  school  attendance  has  increased  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  this  same  connection  I mention  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of  the 
colored  people  on  normal  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  has  increased 
during  the  same  period  of  thirteen  years,  previous  to  1890,  from  a total 
of  8511  to  a total  of  25,540 — almost  exactly  three  times  the  former 
number. 

We  all  know  that  an  increase  in  school  facilities  and  a more  general 
attendance  on  schools  means  more  careful  supervision  and  improvements 
in  methods.  Teachers  will  manage  in  some  way  to  learn  by  the  experi- 
ments of  their  fellow-teachers.  There  have  been,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  many  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  positions  of  state  superin- 
tendent and  of  city  superintendent  in  that  southern  section  of  the 
country. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  from  the 
public  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  white  and  colored,  during 
the  period  of  thirteen  years  mentioned.  The  labors  of  the  superintend- 
ents in  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  forces  by  institutes,  associ- 
ations and  normal  schools  have  shown  good  results.  The  increase  of  the 
appropriations  from  $11,231,073  in  1877  to  $23,225,982  in  1889  has  re- 
enforced their  labors  by  attracting  a higher  order  of  talent  into  the  work 
of  instruction.  The  devotion  of  the  western  borderlands  to  the  cause  of 
common  schools  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  expend  annually 
from  public  funds  the  sum  of  $4.11  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  of 
the  population  for  their  schools — a sum  nearly  double  the  average  sum 
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expen :led  per  capita  by  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  those  distant 
regions  the  cost  of  living  is  greater,  and  the  salaries  must  be  larger  to 
secure  talent  and  skill  in  the  teacher. 

The  effort  in  the  South  now  tends  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  term.  While  the  number  of  different  pupils 
enrolled  in  school  is  quite  as  large  a £>roportion  of  the  population  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North,  and  indeed  somewhat  larger,  yet  the  number  of 
days  for  the  average  school  session  is  much  less.  While  the  North  At- 
lantic schools  average  164  days  in  a year,  the  South  Atlantic  average  only 
100  days.  While  the  North  Central  schools  average  147  days,  the  South 
Central  average  91  days.  But  the  states  of  the  South  expend  quite  as 
much  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  in  taxable  property  for  schools  as  do 
the  North  Atlantic  States  (/.  e .,  the  New  England  and  Middle  States). 
But  the  Northwestern  States  exceed  them  in  the  rate  of  tax. 

Looking  over  the  whole  country,  we  remark  that  in  public  and  private 
schools  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  enrolled  in 
school — 13,726,574  pupils  of  all  grades  for  the  year  1889.  The  proportion 
in  private  schools  varies  with  the  grade  of  work.  In  the  elementary  grades 
it  is  nine  per  cent. ; in  the  secondary,  three  times  as  large,  or  twenty- 
seven  per  cent. ; in  the  superior  instruction  it  is  seventy-three  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  total  amount  expended  for  education  in  the  United 
States  in  1889  was  ¥172,000,000,  counting  the  amount  for  private  insti- 
tutions at  $35,000,000. 

In  the  schools  of  the  United  States  there  prevail  two  different  ideals  of 
the  course  of  study:  the  one  originating  with  the  directors  of  higher 
education,  and  the  other  a growth  from  the  common  elementary  school. 
These  two  ideals  clash  in  quite  important  particulars.  The  common- 
school  course  of  study,  as  it  appears  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the 
public  high  school  which  gives  secondary  instruction,  does  not  shape 
itself  so  as  to  fit  its  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  colleges.  At  least,  if  we 
admit  that  as  an  actual  fact  many  high  school  pupils  do  enter  college, 
we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  a constant  tendency  in  the  public  high 
school  to  diverge  in  its  course  of  study  and  follow  a patli  that  does  not 
lead  to  the  college. 

The  older  colleges  of  the  states,  following  the  traditions  brought  over 
from  Europe,  built  their  course  of  study  on  mathematics  and  the  classi- 
cal languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  They  accordingly  demanded  of  the 
preparatory  schools  a preliminary  training  or  preparation  along  these 
lines,  and  neglected  all  else. 

Human  learning  at  one  period  did  not  include  much  that  was  not 
conceived  and  expressed  in  Latin  or  Greek  words.  But  within  the  past 
three  hundred  years  there  has  arisen  a modern  tributary  stream  of  human 
learning,  and  it  has  some  time  since  begun  its  demand  for  recognition  in 
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the  course  of  study.  This  modern  side  of  human  learning  includes  the 
natural  sciences  and  modern  literature.  These  two  contingents  are  al- 
most wholly  the  product  of  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

The  demands  of  the  sciences  and  the  demands  of  the  literature  of 
the  modern  languages  to  a share  in  the  course  of  study  were  met  in  one 
way  by  the  college  and  in  another  way  by  the  common  school.  The  di- 
rectors of  higher  education  affirmed  that  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics 
furnished  the  truly  disciplinary  studies  fit  for  the  foundation  of  all 
liberal  education.  Modern  literature  and  the  sciences,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  and  could  not  become  culture  studies,  although  they 
might  be  useful  in  the  way  of  accomplishments  in  practical  life. 

Accordingly,  the  colleges  proceeded  to  recognize  the  moderns  by  admit- 
ting them  only  into  the  course  of  study  at  the  end.  During  the  fourth, 
or  senior  year  of  college,  the  student  was  given  a rapid  survey  of  the 
sciences  and  of  some  of  the  great  works  of  modern  literary  art.  But  the 
college  did  not  encourage  the  introduction  of  modern  literature  and 
natural  science  into  the  preparatory  school.  Consequently,  the  pupil 
who  left  school  during  his  preparatory,  course,  or  before  the  senior  year 
of  college,  found  himself  ignorant  of  these  two  great  and  rapidly  growing 
provinces  of  human  learning. 

But  the  public  school  system  has  taken  a different  direction  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  less  highly 
educated  men, — that  is  to  say,  of  men  less  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
forms  of  the  past,  and  as  a result  less  conservative.  When  the  moderns 
appealed  for  a place  in  the  course  of  study — some  concession  was  at  once 
made  to  the  demand.  A tendency  has  been  established  to  recognize  the 
moderns  throughout  the  course  of  study.  First,  modern  literature  was 
admitted  in  the  shape  of  a graded  series  of  school  readers,  containing 
many  of  the  gems  of  English  and  American  literature,  and  much  too  that 
was  written  in  mere  colloquial  English,  and  much  that  w^as  trashy  in  its 
style  and  thought. 

In  the  geographical  text-book  there  wTas  an  attempt  at  a survey  of  the 
physical  world  in  its  relations  to  man, — -the  world  in  its  mathematical  fea- 
tures of  size,  shape  and  motions,  in  its  physical  aspects  of  interacting 
forces  of  light,  heat,  moisture  and  gravitation,  and,  finally,  in  its  bio- 
logical aspects  of  plant  life,  animal  life,  and  the  races  of  men. 

This  geographical  text-book  also  drew  on  the  social  sciences,  and  in- 
troduced scraps  of  information  regarding  political  economy,  the  occupa- 
tions of  men,  and  also  the  political  institutions,  the  laws  and  customs, 
and  religion.  Geography  has  therefore  developed  from  the  beginning 
into  a sort  of  compend  of  natural  science,  affording  the  pupil  a survey  of 
the  results  of  the  modern  sciences,  both  in  the  physical  and  social  world. 

Having  conceded  to  the  demands  of  the  moderns  in  the  elementary 
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school  in  these  respects,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a history  of  the  father- 
land,  it  remained  next  to  emphasize  this  tendency  still  more  in  the 
secondary  public  school,  and  to  make  the  high  school  course  of  study  in- 
clude more  thorough  work  in  English  literature,  universal  history,  three 
or  four  selected  sciences  like  geology,  astronomy,  physiology  and  chem- 
istry, in  addition  to  the  mathematics  and  some  modern  or  ancient 
language. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  graduate  of  the  high  school  had  a broader 
education,  his  education,  under  good  teachers,  might  even  be  thorough, 
but  certainly  in  his  preparation  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  amount  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  high  school  pupil  a fair  chance  by  the  side  of  the 
graduate  of  the  special  preparatory  school. 

The  directors  of  the  common  schools  have  therefore  been  compelled  to 
establish  a double  course,  a classical  and  an  English  course,  in  the  public 
high  school, — a procedure  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  entire  common 
school  course  of  study  that  it  has  only  partially  succeeded. 

This  brief  statement  leads  us  to  the  source  of  the  present  problems  in 
our  education.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
respectable  colleges  were  much  lower  than  at  present.  It  was  then  pos- 
sible for  the  high  school  graduate  to  enter  college  with  a good  standing, 
lie  knew  nearly  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  average  student  from  the 
private  preparatory  school,  and  he  knew  far  more  science  and  history  and 
modern  literature.  These  moderns  gave  him  a decided  advantage.  But 
there  has  been  a widespread  feeling  among  college  men  that  the  standard 
for  admission  ought  to  be  raised  until  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
should  represent  more  learning  and  greater  maturity  of  mind  and  body. 
The  bold  action  of  some  of  the  ablest  college  presidents  set  into  more 
rapid  motion  this  increase  in  the  demand  for  more  work  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  general  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  admission  to  college  by  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 

The  results  of  this  change  have  become  slowly  apparent.  There  has 
followed  a wider  separation  of  the  higher  education  in  the  LTnited  States 
from  its  public  school  education.  The  preparatory  school  has  been  forced 
in  to  fill  the  place  that  the  college  formerly  held,  and  the  result  is  not 
felt  to  be  salutary.  This  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  public  high  schools,  which  now  number  some  4000.  The 
numerous  smaller  colleges,  having  given  up  a year  or  more  of  their  work 
to  the  preparatory  schools,  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of  students.  Inasmuch 
as  the  larger  colleges  have  developed  into  universities,  there  is  evident 
the  beginning  of  a crusade  against  the  small  college  that  will  force  it  to 
step  down  into  the  work  of  secondary  education  and  renounce  the  work 
of  higher  instruction.  This  result,  in  fact,  is  unavoidable  if  the  present 
high  standard  for  admission  is  retained.  But  it  has  been  discovered  by 
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the  leading  minds  who  are  directing  our  higher  education  that  there  are 
very  strong  reasons  against  this  course.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  he 
a change  that  will  return  the  college  to  its  old  place  in  the  educational 
system,  and  this  will  save  all  the  small  colleges  for  the  useful  work  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  faithfully  accomplished.  This  same  move  would 
likewise  restore  the  college  to  a harmonious  relation  to  the  public  high 
school.  Indeed,  it  would  bring  about  a better  adjustment  than  has  ever 
been  before.  For  it  should  have  been  stated  already  in  this  paper  that 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  for  admission  to  college  has  been  accompanied 
to  some  extent  by  requirements  of  preparation  in  moderns ; some  modern 
literature,  and  French  or  German,  together  with  some  acquaintance  with 
science,  are  demanded.  Hence  a slight  approximation  of  preparatory 
courses  of  study  to  that  of  the  high  school  has  been  effected.  If  this 
tendency  is  preserved  and  accentuated  in  the  change  of  the  requirements 
for  admission,  there  may  come  about  a complete  adjustment  of  the  higher 
education  to  the  common  school  education,  and  an  inestimable  advantage 
accrue  to  the  people.  For  it  is  certainly  a calamity  to  have  the  youth  of 
the  land  diverted  from  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Although  it  is  uncertain  what  decision  will  be  taken  by  the  directors  of 
our  higher  education,  we  may  mention  another  phase  of  the  matter  which 
bears  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  colleges  to  the  old  standard  of  admis- 
sion. This  is  the  recent  development  of  a genuine  university  course 
above  the  traditional  college  course. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  a long  time  there  have  been  generous 
endowments  of  institutions  of  learning  by  rich  men.  In  fact,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  very  proud  of  their,  Johns  Hopkinses,  Tulanes, 
Peabodys,  Purdues,  Licks,  Drexels,  Clarks  and  Stanfords.  Nearly  an 
annual  average  of  $10,000,000  is  given  as  endowments  to  various  forms 
of  higher  education.  The  net  result  of  these  endowments  may  be  summed 
up  as  the  creation  of  real  university  work. 

The  old  college  did  not  know  how  to  manage  the  years  of  post-graduate 
study.  The  fellowship  endowments  were  paid  to  brilliant  students,  who 
had  carried  off  the  honors,  but  who  had  worked  rather  for  those  same 
honors  than  for  the  sake  of  learning  and  insight.  Left  to  themselves, 
without  the  stimulus  of  class  work,  these  post-graduate  students  soon  lost 
their  zest  in  work,  and  unless  they  entered  the  professional  school,  gained 
very  little  in  their  subsequent  residence  at  college.  A reform  of  the 
greatest  importance  was  inaugurated  by  organizing  post-graduates  into 
classes  for  the  work  of  original  investigation  in  the  form  of  laboratory 
work  and  seminaria,  wherein  critical  research  was  taught  and  learned. 
At  once  there  sprang  up  a new  and  superior  order  of  professors,  which 
has  been  superseding  step  by  step  the  type  of  college  professor  that  formerly 
prevailed.  The  new  university-trained  professor  has  a very  much  im- 
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proved  method  of  instruction,  even  if  his  work  happens  to  be  in  lower 
schools.  He  carries  that  higher  method — the  method  of  investigation — 
into  practice  with  his  students,  and  their  work  becomes  far  more  profit- 
able. 

Now  it  is  this  discovery  on  the  part  of  our  leading  colleges  of  the  true 
character  of  university  work,  that  has  brought  about  the  feeling,  or  let  us 
say,  is  in  process  of  bringing  it  about,  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  all  higher  education  in  the  college.  There  should  be  a fourth 
stage  of  education,  that  of  the  university,  quite  beyond  the  education  of 
the  college,  and  its  characteristics  should  be  that  of  specialization  and 
original  investigation. 

The  work  of  the  college  may  be  improved  by  an  infusion  of  the  higher 
methods,  but  its  essential  character  must  not  be  changed. 

The  elementary  school  will  always  have  the  character  of  memory  work 
stamped  upon  it,  no  matter  how  much  the  educational  reforms  may  im- 
prove its  methods.  It  is  not  easy  to  overvalue  the  impulse  of  such  men 
as  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  But  the  child’s  mind  cannot  seize  great  syn- 
theses. He  bites  off,  as  it  were,  only  small  fragments  of  truth  at  best. 
He  gets  isolated  data  and  sees  only  feebly  the  vast  network  of  inter-rela- 
tion in  the  world.  This  fragmentary,  isolated  character  belongs  essen- 
tially to  primary  education.  But  just  as  surely  does  secondary  education 
deal  with  relations  and  functions  and  processes.  It  is  the  stage  of  crude 
generalization.  But  college  education  strives  to  superinduce  on  the  mind 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  unity  of  things.  The  curriculum  of  the  college 
is,  therefore,  called  the  philosophical  faculty,  using  the  word  faculty  in 
the  French  sense  of  the  word  faculte. 

The  college  rounds  up  the  youth’s  view  of  the  world  and  gives  him  an 
idea  of  the  articulation  of  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
But  the  view  of  this  unity  is  both  deep  and  shallow  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  shallow  because  the  student  has  and  can  have  only  a hearsay  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  branches  of  human  learning.  It  is  a deep  view  because 
the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  of  knowledge  is  always  the  deepest  idea 
that  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  man. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  our  educational  leaders  in  the  States 
that  this  phase  of  education,  which  is  founded  on  the  search  for  unity, 
is  a spurious  phase  of  education,  and  they  would  therefore  willingly  rele- 
gate all  the  college  work  to  the  preparatory  school  and  commence  the  work 
of  specialization  and  original  investigation  at  once  after  the  secondary 
school,  or  even  in  the  secondary  school  itself. 

But  these  zealots  do  not  duly  consider  the  fact  that  the  only  transition 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  in- 
tellect and  the  will,  takes  place  through  the  act 'of  unifying  or  summing 
up  one’s  knowledge.  A rational  man  is  bound  to  act  in  view  of  all  the 
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circumstances.  The  inventory  of  any  field  of  reality  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted, but  the  practical  man  must  act.  "When  he  acts,  he  must  stop 
investigating  further  and  sum  up  the  case ; he  must  declare  the  evidence 
to  be  all  in  and  decide  what  to  do  from  what  he  has  already  learned. 
This  is  the  transition  from  the  intellect  to  the  will.  The  college  has,  in 
the  past,  cultivated  exclusively  this  frame  of  mind  which  looks  for  the 
unity  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  an  ethical  point  of  view.  It  will  be  needed 
to  cultivate  the  same  ethical  habit  of  mind  in  future,  although  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  supplemented  by  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  verification, 
which  the  university  method  brings  with  it.  For  we  must  learn  both  these 
methods  in  order  to  become  liberally  educated.  We  must  be  observant 
of  the  trend  of  things  and  gain  the  power  of  insight  into  the  rational 
unity  underlying  all  things.  This  is  essential  to  practical  wisdom,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  must  learn  to  make  original  investigation  and  carry 
forward  the  boundaries  of  truth  into  the  unknown. 
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HON.  GEO.  W.  ROSS,  MINISTER  OE  EDUCATION,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I must  confess  that  I somewhat 
envied  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harris  in  the  vast  field  over  which  he  was  permitted 
to  roam  at  large  in  his  most  interesting  essay.  1 am  restricted  to  a 
smaller  area.  I hope  I shall  cover  that  smaller  area  as  successfully  as  he 
did  the  larger  one. 

The  school  system  of  Ontario  includes  the  kindergarten,  public  and 
separate  schools  (separate  schools  being  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic),  high  schools  and  the  Provincial  University. 

•As  a system  of  education  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  organic  whole, 
as  a distinct  unit.  The  kindergarten  course  looks  towards  the  university, 
and  the  university  course  looks  back  towards  the  kindergarten.  A vertical 
section,  using  the  methods  of  geology,  would  be  as  follows : 

The  university. 

The  high  schools. 

The  public  schools. 

The  kindergarten. 

Do  not  suppose  from  this  illustration  that  our  system  is  a mere  strati- 
fication ; we  regard  it  as  a development.  The  pupil  four  years  of  age 
who  starts  with  the  kindergarten  and  follows  the  curriculum  prescribed 
by  our  system  will  reach  the  university  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
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just  as  the  early  discoverers  of  Canada  reached  the  lakes  separating  the 
Dominion  from  the  United  States  by  sailing  through  the  waters  of  one 
into  the  waters  of  another.  I may  say  more.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  kindergarten  is  intended  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  thoughtful  observa- 
tion in  the  public  school;  when  the  pupil  exhausts  the  public  school 
course  (if  he  has  capacity)  he  is  prepared  to  enter  the  high  school;  when 
he  exhausts  the  high  school  course  the  examination  which  he  meets  by 
the  way  admits  him  into  the  university.  So  much  for  the  organic  unity 
of  our  system. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  subdivision  of  the  system  is  framed  with 
a view  to  the  age  and  mental  limitations  of  the  pupils  ordinarily  ranking 
under  that  division.  For  instance,  in  the  kindergarten  the  course  is 
purely  Froebelian;  in  the  public  school  division  the  course  is  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  course  in 
the  first  four  forms,  which  includes  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
school  population  of  the  country,  consists  of  reading,  writing,  geography, 
grammar  and  composition,  history,  arithmetic,  temperance  and  hygiene, 
drawing  and  agriculture,  all  of  which  are  compulsory,  in  the  form  to  which 
they  belong.  In  the  fifth  form,  embracing  about  10,000  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  province,  are  taught  Euclid,  algebra,  physics,  bot- 
any and  chemistry.  The  classification  of  the  school  is  intended  to  serve 
the  great  mass  of  our  school  population,  who  leave  school  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  as  the  necessities  are  so  urgent,  it  is  deemed  of 
the  first  importance  that  no  part  of  their  time  should  be  occupied  except 
with  the  essential  branches  of  a good  English  education. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  includes  the  higher  mathematics,  the 
sciences  with  abundance  of  laboratory  practice,  classics  and  the  modern 
languages,  with  a comprehensive  course  in  English  literature  and  compo- 
sition. Several  options  are  allowed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  may  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  or  some  other 
learned  profession,  or  whose  objects  are  merely  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  an  English  education  with  a view  to  citizenship  or  commercial  life. 
The  high  school  course  practically  extends  over  three  years.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  students  attending  our  universities  take  their  matricula- 
tion course  in  the  high  schools. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Provincial  University  is  under  the  direction  of  the  senate,  partly 
appointed  by  the  government,  partly  ex-officio  and  partly  elected  by  the 
alumni,  but  the  action  of  the  senate  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government.  The  university  provides  an  arts  course,  with  a con- 
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siderable  number  of  options,  and  has  the  right  to  grant  the  usual  degrees. 
It  is  open  to  matriculated  students  of  both  sexes.  The  Province  of  On- 
tario has  five  universities  in  addition  to  the  one  supported  out  of  the 
provincial  endowment ; they  have  a common  standard  for  matriculation, 
and  all  admit  their  students  by  one  examination  conducted  on  their  be- 
half by  the  Education  Department. 

TRAILING  OF  TEACHERS. 

So  far  I have  been  considering  the  non-professional  or  literary  side  of 
our  system.  To  many  of  you  no  doubt  its  professional  side  will  be  even 
more  interesting.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  efficient  teachers,  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  four  classes  of  training  schools;  viz.,  two 
provincial  kindergartens  for  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers; 
fifty-three  county  model  schools  for  the  training  of  third-class  teachers; 
two  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  second-class  teachers,  and  a school 
of  pedagogy  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers.  The  course  in  the 
kindergarten  extends  over  two  years ; namely,  one  year  for  assistants  and 
one  for  directresses,  which  includes  the  study  of  everything  pertaining  to 
kindergarten  work.  The  course  in  the  county  model  school  extends  over 
four  months,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  theory  of  education,  with  as 
much  observation  and  practical  teaching  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
The  course  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  extends  over  six  months,  and 
the  school  of  pedagogy  five  months.  In  all  these  schools  the  course 
may  be  said  to  be  purely  professional.  There  may  be  an  occasional  re- 
view of  a portion  of  the  academic  work  of  the  teacher  in  training,  but  as 
a rule  his  whole  attention  is  devoted  to  the  practical  and  professional  side 
of  his  career.  It  is  felt  that  by  centralizing  his  attention  on  his  profes- 
sional duties,  particularly  as  he  is  not  admitted  to  the  normal  school 
without  at  least  one  year’s  experience  as  a teacher,  he  is  in  a condition  to 
benefit  more  by  such  a course  extending  over  six  months  than  he  would 
by  a mixed  academic  and  professional  course  extending  over  a much 
longer  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  professional  training  applies  to 
teachers  of  every  grade,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  shirk  it  or  evade  it, 
and  that  no  person  who  does  not  give  reasonable  evidence  of  fitness  for 
the  profession  by  showing  his  aptitude  by  actual  practice  in  the  school- 
room is  admitted  thereto. 

NON-PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Teachers’  certificates  are  divided  into  three  grades — first,  second  and 
third.  The  course  of  study  for  these  grades  is  prescribed  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  candidates  for  certificates, 
even  in  the  lowest  grade,  attend  a high  school.  The  examinations  for  the 
lowest  grade  of  first  and  for  second  and  third  class  certificates  are  held 
simultaneously  at  the  different  high  schools  of  the  province  on  questions 
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prepared  by  the  Education  Department.  The  answers  of  candidates  are 
returned  to  the  department  and  are  read  by  examiners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  As  near  as  possible  all  the  certificates  granted  are  of  uniform 
value;  the  two  higher  subdivisions  of  first-class  certificates,  namely,  A and 
B,  are  obtainable  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  university  of  the 
province,  the  papers  for  which  are  submitted  and  the  answers  read  by 
university  examiners.  For  high  schools  the  qualifications  are  the  standing 
of  an  undergraduate  of  two  years  for  assistants  and  a full  graduate  for 
the  principal,  the  department  accepting  the  valuation  of  the  university 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  certificates  are  all  awarded  by  the  department, 
they  are  valid  throughout  the  province.  Third-class  certificates  are  valid 
only  for  three  years,  however;  all  other  grades  are  valid  during  good  be- 
havior, and  all  are  disposed  of  by  one  annual  provincial  examination. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  system  of  Ontario  is  democratic.  Every  ratepayer,  male 
or  female,  is  an  elector  and  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  public  school 
trustee.  The  area  of  school  sections,  the  location  of  the  school-house, 
its  size  and  cost,  the  salary  to  be  paid  the  teachers  and  the  standing  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  im- 
provements on  the  public  school,  are  all  determined  by  the  trustees,  within 
certain  limitations  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Each  board  is  a corpora- 
tion in  itself,  deriving  its  powers  from  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province.  The  executive  authority  in  educational  matters  is  vested  in 
the  Education  Department,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
who  is  practically  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  whole  system.  While 
the  legislative  assembly  is  primarily  the  source  of  all  legislation  affect- 
ing the  school  system  of  the  province,  the  minister  1ms  power  under  the 
statute  to  make  regulations  affecting  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
standard  of  certificates,  the  authorization  of  text-books,  and  such  matters 
of  details  as  will  readily  occur  to  every  educator.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
minister  to  direct  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country,  first  from  his 
place  in  the  legislative  assembly,  secondly,  through  the  officers  of  his 
department.  From  the  wide  sweep  of  the  legislation  which  he  is  expected 
to  direct,  and  from  his  position  as  a member  of  the  government  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  country,  he  is  able  to  advance  such  legislation  as 
will  preserve  the  unity  of  the  system  and  maintain  its  symmetry,  as  well 
as  prevent  any  needless  innovation  from  pseudo  reformers  or  visionary 
meddlers. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Every  school  is  required  to  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
by  prayer,  and  closed  with  prayer.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  the  religious  exercises  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
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No  pupil  is  required  to  attend  upon  the  religious  exercises  of  the  public 
school  whose  parents  or  guardians  notify  the  teacher  of  their  desire  that 
he  should  absent  himself.  Provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction 
by  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of  any  denomination  at  such  hours  as 
may  he  agreed  upon. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

No  text-books  can  be  used  in  any  public  or  high  school  of  the  province 
until  sanctioned  by  the  department.  There  is  now  but  one  text- book 
in  each  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  case  of  high 
schools  more  than  one  text-hook  is  used  in  some  of  the  subjects,  although 
the  tendency  is  towards  the  same  limitation  as  prevails  in  the  public 
schools.  When  a text-hook  ceases  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  to 
serve  its  purpose  it  is  set  aside  and  a more  advanced  one  substituted. 
The  price  of  the  text-book,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  style  of  binding, 
typography,  etc.,  are  all  regulated  by  the  department.  Under  a statute, 
boards  of  trustees  may  provide  free  text-books  for  pupils  in  cities,  towns 
and  incorporated  villages. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

By  an  act  of  last  session,  the  police  commissioners  of  every  city,  town 
and  incorporated  village  are  required  to  appoint  truant  officers.  This 
act  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  It  may  take  a year  or  two 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  province  with  its  requirements.  It  may 
also  take  some  time  to  train  the  truant  officers  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties.  As  the  schools  of  Ontario  have  been  free  for  over  twenty 
years,  there  is  no  doubt  the  people  will  gladly  accept  their  natural  com- 
plement, compulsory  education,  as  indispensable. 

THE  SCHOOLS  UNDENOMINATIONAL. 

The  public  schools  of  Ontario  are  undenominational.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  granted  separate  schools,  and  by  a more  recent 
act,  in  settlements  where  a Roman  Catholic  population  predominated, 
and  a Roman  Catholic  was  employed  as  a teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
Protestants  were  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  Protestant  separate 
schools.  These  classes  of  schools  number  as  follows:  public  schools, 
5380;  Catholic  separate  schools,  243,  and  Protestant  separate  schools, 
11.  The  department  has  not  the  same  authority  under  the  statute  over 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it  has  over  the  public  schools.  Yet 
in  the  main  features,  such  as  the  qualification  of  teachers,  excluding 
those  in  religious  orders,  the  selection  of  text-books,  except  those  required 
for  religious  exercises,  the  authority  of  the  department  may  be  said  to  be 
the  same. 
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ADJUNCTS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  incidental  to  the  educational  system  of  the  province,  and  indicating 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Department,  I may  state  that  the  free- 
library  system  and  mechanics’  institutes,  numbering  234  and  representing 
290,617  volumes,  are  under  the  control  of  the  department;  that  a system 
of  night  schools  and  art  schools  and  industrial  schools,  each  having  its 
distinct  sphere  of  labor,  are  also  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  educational  system  of  Ontario  also  includes  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind  and  the  idiotic.  It  includes  a course  in  tech- 
nology on  the  basis  of  the  technical  school  of  Boston,  a course  in  agrioul- 
ture  extending  over  three  years,  followed  by  a degree  in  agriculture  from 
the  Provincial  University. 

This  closes  my  summary  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario.  I have 
not  included  in  it  other  schools  for  the  study  of  medicine,  or  law,  or  arch- 
itecture or  stenography,  or  other  subjects  over  which  the  Education  De- 
partment has  no  control,  but  which  nevertheless  form  part  of  the  public 
education  of  the  province.  I have  dealt  entirely  with  schools  for  which  the 
taxpayer  is  held  responsible.  They  are  not  jierfect  in  their  organization 
by  any  means,  but  subject  to  constant  changes  and  adaptations  according 
to  the  wants  of  our  people  or  the  advances  of  educational  reformers  here 
and  elsewhere.  If  they  are  not  improved  it  is  not  because  the  people  of 
the  province  are  not  fully  in  sympathy  with  a progressive  system. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 


H.  W.  BREWSTER,  MINNESOTA. 

To  the  National  Educational  Association  : — The  undersigned  committee 
have  to  report  that  language  reform  is  one  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Since  1876  systematic  movements,  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  government  {is  well  as  by  the  efforts  of  philologists, 
have  been  made  to  simplify  and  purify  language,  thus  promoting  its  use- 
fulness, its  power,  and  its  beauty. 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  languages  are  now  phonetic  in  spelling  and 
comparatively  regular  in  grammatical  inflections.  The  German  language 
is  practically  phonetic  in  spelling  but  in  grammatical  inflections  it  is 
more  irregular  than  the  English.  The  Scandinavian  languages  are  now 
in  process  of  a unifying  transformation.  The  people  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  have  not  been  idle. 

The  philologists  of  England  have  been  working  systematically  since 
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1870  for  language  reform,  and  America’s  centennial  year  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  E or  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
efforts  of  both  English  and  American  philologists  have  been  united  to 
make  the  English  language  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  race  and  the 
progress  of  the  age.  Carefully  and  systematically  they  have  formulated 
a phonetic  alphabet  and  twenty-four  rules  simplifying  the  spelling  of 
8500  words,  most  of  the  changes  being  the  omission  of  letters  silent, 
useless,  and  burdensome.  The  fruit  of  this  labor  is  soon  to  be  placed 
within  reach  of  every  student  of  the  English  language. 

Wisdom  and  duty  unite  now  in  calling  for  public  attention  to  a matter 
so  important  and  so  rapidly  approaching  a critical  issue.  The  school, 
the  press,  and  the  government  are  all  interested  and  should  all  unite  in 
making  that  issue  a success  to  humanity. 

Earnest,  intelligent  effort  means  the  supremacy  of  the  English  language, 
as  the  international  language  of  the  word;  inaction  means  its  inevitable 
decay. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  irregular  spelling  and  inflection  of  the 
English  language  in  a struggle  for  supremacy  against  phonetic  spelling 
and  regular  inflection  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  member  of 
the  school  board  of  London  in  1879.  He  gives  the  following  facts  from 
experience : 

In  the  Government  schools  of  Malta  the  children  are  taught,  not  their  vernacular, 
which  is  an  unwritten  Arabic,  but  two  languages  equally  foreign  to  them — Italian  and 
English. 

They  commence  them  simultaneously,  and  learn  to  read  the  Italian  very  easily  by 
means  of  a box  of  movable  letters,  while  they  are  sorely  puzzled  with  the  English. 

I recently  examined  several  of  the  children  in  the  Anglo-Italian  night  school,  near 
Leather  Lane,  and  satisfied  myself  with  the  ease  with  which  they  acquired  the  power  of 
reading  and  spelling  Italian.  In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  comparative  time  a child 
ignorant  of  letters,  but  understanding  English  and  Italian  equally  well,  would  take  to 
learn  how  to  read  and  write  each  language  correctly,  the  principal  estimated  that  the 
English  language  would  require  about  twice  the  time  of  the  Italian. 

A struggle  so  unequal  as  this  between  languages  cannot  continue  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  difficult  language,  it  must  be- 
come a struggle  for  existence. 

Simplified  English  spelling  and  inflection  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
books  and  newspapers  one-sixth,  would  lessen  the  school  taxes  many  mil- 
lions of  money  annually,  would  develop  better  reasoning  power  in  the 
growing  mind,  would  shorten  the  work  of  learning  to  read  and  write  by 
half,  and  would  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  illiterates. 

The  best  example  of  the  great  value  of  governmental  aid  in  reforming 
language  is  that  of  Germany.  In  many  respects  the  conditions  and  re- 
lations of  the  German  states  are  like  those  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  There  are,  in  either  case,  two  independent  governments  and  a 
large  number  of  subordinate  sovereign  states.  In  some  respects,  of  course, 
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the  conditions  are  different.  The  Cnltus  Minister  in  Germany  is  the 
official  head  of  all  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The  supervision  and 
discipline  of  the  German  schools  are  more  systematic  and  strict. 

• In  1876,  after  long  and  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of  language 
reform,  the  Cultus  Minister  called  an  official  conference  of  educators  in 
Berlin  to  draft  a synopsis  of  amended  orthography.  Upon  the  rules  then 
adopted,  a correct  orthography  was  formulated  and  adopted  in  public 
schools  and  public  printing  by  state  action.  Austria  led  the  way,  August 
2,  1879,  Bavaria  followed,  Sept.  21,  1879,  Prussia,  Jan.  21,  1880,  and 
the  other  states  in  rapid  succession. 

In  comparing  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  reform  in  the  English 
language  with  those  of  the  German,  advantages  and  disadvantages  ap- 
pear on  either  side.  We  have  no  official  exercising  the  authority  of  the 
Cultus  Minister  and  we  have  a much  more  complicated  orthography  to 
reform.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  national  organizations  of  both  edu- 
cational institutions  and  the  press  to  call  for  organized  action  and  to 
decide  how  fast  and  how  far  changes  are  needed  and  possible;  our  inflec- 
tions are  much  simpler  than  theirs,  and  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  profit  by  their  example  and  experience.  We  can  survey 
the  field,  organize  and  move  onward  in  a well-defined  course  of  action 
that  will,  as  rapidly  or  as  gradually  as  circumstances  permit,  simplify, 
purify,  beautify,  strengthen,  and  extend  the  English  language,  until  it  is 
as  complete  as  the  combined  influence  of  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion can  make  it. 

The  grossest  evils  should  be  corrected  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  present 
decade.  The  dawn  of  the  20th  century  should  be  greeted  by  the  Eng- 
lish language,  not  deformed  and  clad  in  ancient  barbaric  dress,  but  re- 
formed in  harmony  with  modern  progress  and  dressed  in  artistic  beauty. 

The  constant  growth  and  change  of  a living  language  requires  some 
recognized  authority  to  exercise  a constant  censorship  over  all  changes 
guiding  them  for  the  better. 

For  centuries  the  English  language  has  grown  and  changed  without 
any  recognized  authority  to  shape  it  into  logical  or  artistic  form.  It  has 
grown  by  absorption,  by  accretion,  and  by  spontaneous  offshoots  of  slang. 

It  has  accumulated  abnormal  forms,  fossilized  remnants  of  dead  inflec- 
tions, and  a polyglot  of  heterogeneous  rules  of  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
It  is  deficient  in  needed  forms  of  inflection,  defective  in  technical  terms 
and  terminology,  and  almost  devoid  of  decorous  emotional  interjections. 
The  vigor  and  independent  spirit  of  Saxon  blood,  especially  when  surging 
in  the  emotions  of  persons  not  fluent  of  speech,  bursts  from  the  limited 
range  of  appropriate  exclamations  in  eruptions  of  slang  and  profanity. 
Quack  humorists,  with  one  eye  on  the  dollar  and  the  other  on  the  pulsa- 
tions of  current  demand,  fill  books  and  periodicals  with  popular  but  de- 
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moralizing  forms  of  literature,  many  of  which,  like  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  are  confused  with  logical  and  sincere  attempts  at  amended  spell- 
ing. The  English  language  has  been  omnivorous.  Its  vast  vocabulary  has 
been  gathered  from  languages  as  numerous  and  diverse  as  the  different 
races  from  whose  veins  the  mingled  life  currents  of  the  present  English- 
speaking  races  have  been  drawn.  This  miscellaneous  and  indiscriminate 
absorption  of  diverse  elements  has  been  a source  of  mingled  strength  and 
weakness.  As  other  modern  languages  are  reformed  and  purified,  the 
accumulated  defects  of  the  English  language  will  become  more  conspic- 
uous and  burdensome. 

It  is  time  for  united,  organized  action  of  the  school,  the  press,  and  the 
government.  Individual  effort,  even  when  organized,  is  powerless  to 
change  the  great  current  of  established  custom.  All  such  attempts  to 
establish  approved  changes  have  been  failures.  Prominent  newspapers 
have  tried  it  in  vain.  Teachers  attempting  actual  changes  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  authority,  both  literary  and  legal.  The  government  hesitates 
to  amend  the  public  printing  until  the  success  of  a general  reform  is,  in 
some  way,  assured.  There  seems  to  be  a closed  circle  of  difficulties  pre- 
senting no  weak  point  vulnerable  to  any  special  line  of  attack.  The 
movement  must  be  general,  emanating  from  the  school  and  the  press  and 
supported  by  government.  Private  effort  is  inadequate  to  such  work. 

It  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  from  the  auspices  of  the  organized 
effort  already  given  to  it  and  accomplished  by  governmental  fiat;  but 
government  can  and  should  come  to  the  rescue  with  such  aid  as  will  make 
the  work  a success  worthy  of  the  language  and  the  age. 

England  and  America  should  unite  in  establishing  and  supporting  an 
international  council  of  revision  and  reform,  composed  of  representative 
educators  that  could  reflect  the  sentiments  and  unite  the  active  efforts 
of  all  educational  and  editorial  associations  of  both  countries. 

Active  educators  are  eminently  fitted  to  formulate  changes  of  language; 
the  press,  to  decide  the  time  and  rapidity  of  making  them ; and  both 
together,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  government,  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  But  recognized  authority  and  financial  support  are  needed 
in  accomplishing  so  great  a work  as  the  reformation  of  the  English 


Its  vast  vocabulary  of  nearly  200,000  words  should  be  critically  analyzed, 
sifted,  re-classified,  and  extended. 

Its  greatest  of  all  literatures,  stored  with  the  treasures  of  art,  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  must  be  preserved. 

Its  grandeur  of  genius,  grace  of  culture,  and  richness  and  power  of 
expression,  must  not  be  sacrificed. 

Its  keenness  of  satire  and  pathos  of  humor  must  be  retained  while  its 
tendency  to  vulgar  slang  should  be  corrected. 
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Its  deficiency  of  exclamations  and  intensives  should  be  supplied  to 
relieve  that  pressure  finding  vent  in  its  notorious  profanity. 

Its  glossaries  of  technical  terms  and  terminology  should  be  systema- 
tized and  extended. 

Its  accumulations  of  fragmentary,  heterogeneous,  and  discordant  inflec- 
tions should  be  renovated  and  re- classified. 

Its  principles  of  pronunciation  should  be  harmonized  more  fully  with 
assthetic  taste. 

Its  many  complex  rules  of  spelling  should  be  replaced  by  Nature’s  simple 
and  only  rule — spell  all  words  in  the  quickest,  easiest  way. 

All  this  should  be  done  so  as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  language 
throughout  the  various  countries  and  among  all  people  using  it. 

United  action  of  school,  press,  and  government,  of  both  England  and 
America  is  heeded;  a series  of  excellent  opportunities  for  such  united 
action  are  now  before  us,  and  unmistakable  signs  of  prompt  and  efficient 
action  are  evident. 

Last  year  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  in  their  annual  sessions,  considered  the  matter  sepa- 
rately. This  year  they  are  counselling  co-operation.  Next  year  the  fruit 
of  the  labor  of  the  philologists  will  be  ready  for  their  united  approval. 
In  the  next  year  following,  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  hold  an  international  convention.  The  intervening  time 
is  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary  action  involved  in  arranging  for  calling 
such  convention. 

We  have  precept  as  well  as  example  to  guide  us.  Prophetic  utterances 
from  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  pointed  out  clearly  the  proper 
courses  before  us.  The  Eight  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Mr.  E. 
Jones,  June  27,  1874,  as  follows: 

There  is  much  that  might  be  done  with  advantage  in  the  reform  of  selling  as  to  the 
English  language;  but  the  main  thing  is,  that  whatever  may  be  proposed  should  be 
proposed  with  the  weight  of  great  authority  to  back  it.  The  best  plan,  if  proposed  with- 
out such  backing,  will,  in  my  opinion,  only  tend  to  promote  confusion. 

I should  advise  those  who  are  interested— and  very  justly  interested  in  this  question — 
to  busy  themselves  not  so  much  with  considering  what  should  be  done  as  with  consider- 
ing in  what  way  opinion  can  be  brought  to  l>ear  upon  the  matter,  and  some  organ 
framed  to  inquire  what  should  be  proposed.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  to  give  any 
time  under  the  present  circumstances  to  the  undertaking  which  I recommend,  and  in 
which  I should  gladly  have  found  myself  able  to  join.” 

From  the  report  of  Mathew  Arnold,  Esq.,  II.  M.  Inspector,  1877,  we 
have  the  following: 

Our  absence  of  any  authority  with  such  a function  as  the  reviewing  of  our  spelling  and 
making  it  rational  is  well  kuown.  Englishmen  generally  profess  to  be  proud  of  it.  I 
am  myself  disposed  to  think  that  a Royal  Commission  might  with  advantage  be  charged, 
not  indeed  with  the  absurd  task  of  inventing  a brand  new  spelling,  but  with  the  task  of 
reviewing  our  present  spelling,  of  pointing  out  evident  anomalies  in  it,  of  suggesting 
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feasible  amendments  of  it.  But  such  a commission  should  be  permanent,  with  the 
function  of  watching  our  language,  by  no  means  of  stereotyping  it : and  though  ap- 
pointed by  government  in  the  first  instance,  it  should  recruit  itself,  as  vacancies  arose, 
by  co-optation. 


Since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  was  written  there  has  been  accumulated 
the  great  authority  of  the  concurrent  agreement  of  the  philologists  of 
both  England  and  America,  hacking  an  immediate  movement  for  reform. 
At  this  very  time  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  National 
Editorial  Association  are  in  session,  both  counselling  co-operation  in  the 
matter.  United  action  of  these  great  representative  bodies  can  doubt- 
less secure  the  co-operation  of  all  similar  associations,  both  state  and 
national,  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  bring  together  an  inter- 
national convention  to  plan  and  organize  an  international  movement  for 
reform.  An  international  convention  of  representatives  from  national 
and  state  educational  and  editorial  associations  could  present  the  matter 
with  such  intelligence  and  authority  to  the  governments  of  England  and 
America  that  both  would  feel  justified  in  granting  the  needed  authority 
and  financial  support. 

A body  should  be  then  so  constituted  by  government  that  the  men  who 
have  already  spent  nearly  a score  of  years  in  active  service  could  continue 
at  the  helm  to  guide  it  through. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Many  of  these  veteran  educators  will 
probably  close  their  labors  before  the  fading  twilight  of  the  nineteenth 
century  melts  into  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth.  Organized  effort,  authorized 
and  supported  by  government,  should  help  to  complete  the  work  so  far  as 
possible  while  they  are  yet  with  us. 

An  organization  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
political  strife  and  disturbances.  It  should  have  a board  of  regents  rep- 
resenting various  national  associations,  a permanent  council  to  remain 
in  continual  session  formulating  needed  changes  and  deciding  all  ques- 
tions of  doubtful  usage,  and  a temporary  working  corps  numbering  one 
representative  from  each  sovereign  state  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  each  state  in  the  prompt  and  uniform  adop- 
tion of  all  approved  changes. 

The  board  of  regents  and  the  temporary  working  corps  should  hold 
annually  a joint  session  of  one  month  with  the  permanent  council  for 
mutual  deliberation  and  advice,  until  the  temporary  corps  were  no  longer 
needed. 

An  excellent  board  of  regents  for  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  would  be  found  in  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Spelling  Re- 
form Association,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Association,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  as  chair- 
in  an. 

If  the  members  of  the  permanent  council  were  appointed  by  such  a 
board  of  regents,  and  each  member  of  the  temporary  working  corps  wTere 
appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Governor,  the  state  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  president  of  the  state  university  of  his  own 
state,  there  would  be  insured  a representative  body  worthy  of  the  nation 
and  the  work,  and  one  free  from  the  strife  and  changes  of  politics. 

By  such  united  official  action  of  England  and  America  the  English 
language  could  be  made  worthy  of  becoming  the  international  language 
of  the  world. 

All  questions  of  language  reform  were  safely  and  wisely  left  to  the 
decision  of  such  international  organization. 

Individual  opinions  vary  from  the  conservative  fogy,  who  would  have 
nothing  changed,  to  the  radical  crank,  who  would  have  nothing  unchanged 
or  fixed. 

A permanent  international  council  of  philologists  could  and  would 
analyze  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  language  and  formulate  such 
changes  as  would  preserve  the  good  and  remove  the  bad  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  possible.  Etymological  derivations,  poetic  forms  and  figures,  and 
all  features  valuable  and  sacred,  would  be  safe  in  their  care. 

The  corps  at  large  of  educators  and  journalists  could  decide  best  the 
time,  order,  and  manner  of  carrying  such  changes  into  effect.  Annual 
reports  from  all  Anglo-American  states,  presenting  the  conditions  and 
progress  of  the  work  in  general  to  the  executive  heads  of  the  great  na- 
tional associations  supervising  it,  would  enable  them  to  so  plan  it  as  to 
insure  the  greatest  possible  success. 

If  it  then  appeared  that  few  changes  are  possible,  so  let  it  lx? ; if  many 
changes  appear  not  only  possible,  but  wise,  thus  let  it  be;  by  all  means 
let  it  be  as  the  wise  and  moderate  counsel  of  those  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  deem  best. 

To  say  that  the  English  language  cannot  be  reformed  successfully  is  to 
say  that  the  English-speaking  races  cannot  do  what  other  races  have  just 
successfully  done;  a slander  as  base  as  it  is  false. 

The  flags  now  waving  above  us  have  floated  over  as  great  conflicts  and 
grand  victories  as  were  ever  waged  and  won  by  humanity. 

Let  them  advance  together  through  this  noiseless  conflict  to  a peaceful 
victory  that  shall  free  the  mind  from  servile  bondage  in  its  struggle  for 
knowledge  and  truth. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  subject  of  language  reform,  the 
difficulties  involved  in  presenting  it  fully  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  an  unexpected  change  in  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  preventing  all  correspondence  with  state 
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associations,  and  especially  the  need  of  co-operation  with  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  have  convinced  us  that  we  are  not  ready  as  a 
committee  to  report,  and  that  the  association  is  not  ready  to  decide,  at 
this  session,  in  favor  of  carrying  any  changes  of  language  into  immediate 
effect.  We  feel  that  another  year  is  necessary  for  collecting  data  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  association,  for  corresponding 
with  national  and  state  associations  concerning  their  support  of  both 
national  and  international  efforts,  and  for  co-operation  with  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  before  a final  report  is  made,  and  also  that  we  need 
the  counsel  and  instruction  of  the  association  as  to  what  leading  propo- 
sition should  appear  in  such  final  report. 

From  the  fact  that  the  National  Editorial  Association  closes  its  annual 
session  to-day,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  invite  their  co-operation,  the  committee  felt  it  a duty  as  well 
as  a privilege  to  invite  them  to  appoint  a committee  of  three  to  consult 
with  us  on  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  effecting  language  reform,  and  on 
the  advisability  of  calling  an  international  convention  in  Chicago  in 
1893. 

Should  the  National  Educational  Association  grant  our  request  of 
another  year’s  time  in  which  to  prepare  plans  of  definite  action,  we  would 
respectfully  recommend,  if  it  seem  wise  for  the  association  so  to  do,  (1) 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  president  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and  to  the 
National  Chautauqua  Assembly,  to  each  name  a committee  of  three  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  deciding  all  questions  of  language  reform ; (2)  to 
authorize  the  committee  ( a ) to  collect  data  on  spelling  reform  for  a 
pamphlet  of  not  over  one  hundred  pages  to  be  printed  by  the  association, 
one  copy  being  sent  to  each  member  of  the  association,  three  thousand 
copies  being  delivered  to  the  committee  on  spelling  reform,  and  one 
thousand  copies  being  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  association ; (5) 
to  correspond  with  various  national  and  state  associations  of  all  English- 
speaking  countries,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  language  reform ; (c)  to 
consult  with  other  committees  mentioned  on  the  advisability  of  adopting 
the  amended  orthography  prepared  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  English 
and  American  philologists,  recommending  to  the  association  the  course 
of  action  that  seems  wisest;  and  ( d ) to  determine  so  far  as  possible  the 
practicability  of  calling  an  international  convention  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
recommending  to  the  association  such  action  as  shall  seem  best;  (3)  to 
furnish  through  the  secretary  of  the  association,  for  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence of  the  committee,  stamped  envelopes  bearing  the  official  title 
of  the  association,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  in  number,  and  letter-heads 
accordingly,  bearing  in  addition  to  such  official  title  the  names  of  the 
committee  on  spelling  reform,  with  the  name  of  the  committee  changed 
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from  “ Committee  on  Spelling  Reform”  to  “ Committee  on  Language 
Reform.” 

Respectfully  signed  and  submitted, 

H.  W.  Brewster, 

T.  R.  Vickroy, 

W.  M.  Houston, 

Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 


T.  R.  VICKROY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

“The  true  and  sole  office  of  alfabetic  writing  is  faithfully  and  intel- 
ligibly to  represent  spoken  speech.  The  ideal  of  an  alfabet  is  that 
every  sound  should  have  its  own  unvarying  sign  and  every  sign  its  own 
unvarying  sound.” 

The  American  Philological  Association  in  1877  proposed  a complete 
fonetic  alfabet,  suggesting  three  new  letters,  a,  o,  v,  with  diacritics 
and  digraphs.  They  also  proposed  modified  letters  for  the  name  sounds, 
e,  b,  i,  and  y.  Among  persons  versed  in  the  difficulties  of  the  spelling 
reform  the  new  letters  met  with  general  favor,  but  digraphs  and  diacritics 
awoke  no  enthusiasm.  Digraphs  involve  two  letters  when  one  is  enough, 
and  diacritics  are  such  a severe  task  upon  compositors  and  proof-readers 
that  they  must  be  laid  aside  as  impracticable  in  the  printing-office. 
Moreover,  the  distinctions  of  Jong  and  short  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  language.  The  temporal  element  which  dominated  Sanscrit,  Latin 
and  Greek  has  disappeared  in  the  dialects  which  have  sprung  from  these 
languages.  Modern  languages  possess  accentual  rhythm  merely,  and 
alfabetic  notation  should  conform  to  this  principle.  Letters  should 
therefore  note  the  quality  of  a vowel,  not  its  quantity. 

That  committee  also  suggested  new  letters  for  the  six  consonants  which 
are  now  without  representation.  These  have  received  some  modification, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  present  six  well-formed  consonants. 

For  all  practical  purposes  each  letter  should  have  a definite  character- 
istic shape,  showing  its  affinity  as  well  as  its  distinctive  use.  This  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  printing-office,  will  make  print  legible,  and  in 
time  will  present  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  consummation  of  spelling  reform  lies  in  the  selection  and  adoption 
of  four  additional  new  letters,  so  as  to  have  a complete  alfabet  of  forty 
letters.  These  four  letters  are  to  represent  the  long  round  open  vowel  in 
form , the  long  close  vowel  in  rule , and  the  two  shade  vowels  in  care  and 
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err.  As  a Eomanized  form  of  epsilon  is  generally  preferred  as  the  sign 
for  long  e,  so  a Romanized  form  of  omega  is  proposed  as  a suitable  and 
distinctive  sign  for  the  vowel  in  YorJc.  For  long  close  u we  propose  a 
u-form  very  familiar  to  most  of  ns,  suggested  by  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
century  ago,  and  distinguished  by  the  curve  of  Simonides.  For  circum- 
flex a there  is  a familiar  a-form,  used  by  Ben  Pitman  and  the  Longleys, 
which  we  propose  as  the  sign  for  flat  a. 

For  the  protean  vowel  in  her , fir , work,  hurr  and  myrrh , generally 
represented  by  e and  o,  we  propose  an  epsilon  modification  of  omicron. 
This  is  a round  letter,  and  looks  well  in  print. 

In  regard  to  capitals  and  script,  of  the  new  letters  these  should  in  all 
cases  be  the  same  in  shape  as  the  small  letters.  This  will  economize  the 
time  in  teaching  a child  the  new  alfabet.  In  naming  the  letters  the 
name  of  each  letter  should  suggest  its  power.  Thus : c and  g should  be 
called  key  and  ghee , h and  y should  be  called  he  and  ye,  and  w should  be 
called  wu.  Thus,  by  naming  the  letters  in  spelling,  the  spoken  word  is 
easily  obtained  from  its  written  form. 

The  advantages  of  using  an  alfabet  such  as  we  have  outlined  are 
many  and  important: 

First.  It  would  enable  a child  to  obtain  an  elementary  education  in 
two  years’  less  time,  so  that  our  youth  could  enter  the  higher  institutions 
two  years  earlier.  This  addition  of  two  years’  culture  without  increased 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  would  raise  the  common  standard  of 
intelligence  wonderfully! 

Second.  Pure  fonetic  spelling  would  shorten  the  written  form  of  our 
language  a little  over  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  average.  The  copyist 
would  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  in  thirty-nine  hours  as  he  now  does  in 
fifty  hours,  and  instead  of  working  eight  and  one-third  hours  a day,  he 
could  do  equivalent  work  in  six  and  one-half  hours.  As  fonetic  spelling 
shortens  the  form  of  words,  the  compositor  would  set  more  type  in  less 
time,  because  the  spacing  of  his  lines  is  facilitated. 

Third.  The  cost  of  producing  periodicals  and  books  would  be  lessened. 
A book  of  500  pages  in  the  old  -spelling  would  be  reduced  to  one  of  390 
pages  in  the  new.  A book  that  now  costs  fifty  cents  would  cost  but 
thirty-nine  cents. 

Fourth.  But  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  in  the  prestige  given  to 
our  noble  English  tongue  throughout  the  world.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  would  learn  our  language,  and  the  influence  of  our  institutions  and 
literature  would  bestow  benedictions  upon  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
English,  no  longer  Canadian,  American  or  British,  would  bind  the  mother 
and  her  children  in  still  closer  bonds.  As  we  are  one  in  blood  and  spirit, 
the  unity  of  our  speech  will  preserve  us  as  the  leading  people  of  the  earth 
while  the  sun  shines  above  us. 
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For  the  reasons  given,  we  propose  this  completed  form  of  alfabetic 
notation  for  your  consideration.  Perfect  this  instrument,  should  it  lack 
in  aught.  Whatever  is  wanting  to  bring  the  new  letters  into  perfect 
harmony  with  the  old  the  artistic  type-cutter  will  supply.  The  impor- 
tant matter  is  for  educators  to  agree  as  to  the  general  shape  and  power  of 
the  new  letters. 

The  committee  do  not  know  who  proposed  each  and  all  of  these  letters, 
but  have  selected  them  wholly  on  account  of  the  appropriateness  of  their 
forms. 

We  have  thus  entered  into  the  labors  of  others,  and  beg  to  lay  our  work 
before  you,  not  for  immediate  adoption,  unless  you  are  free  to  do  so,  but 
for  your  careful  consideration. 

Your  committee  suggest  that,  should  the  alfabet  as  a whole  be  accept- 
able, it  be  recommended  next  year  for  use  in  showing  pronunciation  in 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries.  In  this  way  English-speaking  persons 
would  become  familiar  with  the  power  and  forms  of  the  letters,  and  en- 
thusiastic spelling  reformers  could  publish  periodicals  and  other  literature 
in  the  ideal  spelling.  This  would  be  the  promise  of  an  accomplisht 
reform. 

H.  W.  Brewster, 

Wm.  Houston, 

T.  R.  Viceroy, 

Committee. 


D I SCC SSI  OX. 


Mr.  II.  II.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts. — Mr.  President : This  report 

states  that  the  first  organization  devoted  to  spelling  reform,  and  the  first 
efforts  made  in  that  behalf,  were  in  1870  and  in  1876.  I would  like  to  say 
that  we  started  this  movement  in  Boston  as  long  ago  as  1840,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  first  introduced  into  this  country.  I had  the  honor  of  being  the 
secretary  of  the  first  American  phonographic  society  ever  formed  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  I ought  to  say,  however,  that  I had  the  dishonor,  for 
it  was  considered  dishonorable  in  those  far-off  days  to  argue  in  favor  of 
spelling  reform.  I was  called  in  those  days  a fanatic,  while  I was  simply 
phonetic.  I had  the  honor  of  delivering  an  address  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  this  subject  as  long  ago  as  1845  or  1846.  That  address  was 
entitled  “ Spelling,  its  Weaknesses  and  Philosophic  Remedies.”  Now  the 
radical  change  to  be  made  in  our  language  is  this:  We  should  have  as 
many  letters  in  our  alphabet  as  there  are  elementary  sounds  in  the  lan- 
guage. There  are  about  forty- three  elementary  sounds  in  our  language, 
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and  we  have  but  twenty-six  letters,  and  three  of  these  letters  are  of  no 
account  whatever.  There  is  no  need  of  the  letter  “ c ” in  our  language,  for 
that  is  always  sounded  like  “ s ” or  “ k.”  There  is  no  need  of  the  letter 
“ x ” in  our  language,  for  that  letter  is  always  sounded  like  “ k-s  ” or  “ g-c.” 
There  is  no  need  of  the  letter  “ q ” in  our  language,  for  that  is  always 
sounded  like  “ k.”  So  we  have  but  twenty-three  effective  letters  in  our 
alphabet  to  represent  but  forty-three  elementary  sounds.  So  you  see 
what  confusion  occurs.  Take  for  instance  the  word  “ shoe.  ” “ S-h-o-e” ; 

that  sounds  no  doubt  to  most  of  you  here  like  shoe.  Why  it  seems  to  fit 
our  understanding  is  because  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  it.  But  the 
fact  is  there  is  not  a single  sound  of  the  letters  s,  h,  o,  or  e in  that  word. 
These  four  letters  are  used  to  spell  a word  not  one  of  which  enters  as  an 
element  into  its  pronunciation.  Now  you  may  teach  a child  s-h-o-e, 
teach  him  those  letters,  and  what  that  word  spells,  and  he  might  guess 
a thousand  times  and  he  never  would  guess  it  right.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  word  “ scissors  ” can  be  spelled  in  500  different  ways. 
Now  I once  taught  my  boys  that  s-t-e-p  spelled  “ step,”  and  h-e-n  spelled 
“hen,”  and  of  course  when  they  came  to  spelling  the  word  “Stephen,” 
and  to  pronouncing  it,  they  called  it  “ step-hen”  instead  of  Stephen,  and 
it  was  very  hard  to  make  them  understand  how  “ Stephen”  was  brought 
forth.  The  fact  is,  the  boys  thought  that  the  man  must  have  been  a 
long-eared  philosopher  who  first  found  out  that  trick.  Take  the  letter 
“o.”  Do  you  know  how  many  sounds  that  has  in  our  language?  Over 
ten.  The  fact  is,  that  if  we  had  a strictly  phonetic  alphabet  a child  would 
learn  to  read  and  spell  in  one  tenth  of  the  time  he  now  does. 

Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  of  Ontario. — Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : I am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  supporting  the 

reslution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  to  which  my  name  is  sub- 
scribed. I am,  however,  here  in  Canada.  Although  the  report  does  not 
embody  the  statement  or  fact  in  respect  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
or  contemplated,  yet  we  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  progress. 
We  have  no  spelling  reform  association  here,  and  we  have  no  exclusive 
membership  like  your  great  American  Spelling  Reform  Association,  but 
many  of  us  have  procured  through  one  channel  or  another,  and  effectively 
studied,  the  documents  issued  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  or  by  the  American  Philological  Association. 
I may  say  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  stage — at  least,  that  is  my  convic- 
tion— when  spelling  reformers  are  regarded,  I will  not  say  as  fanatics,  but 
the  same  modern  term  “ cranks.”  Every  spelling  reform  movement  here 
has  to.  face  a certain  amount  of  contempt,  and  that  contempt  is  unfor- 
tunately backed  up  by  great  maintenance  of  public  laziness.  I believe  a 
failure  to  adopt  some  sensible  reform  stands  in  the  way  of  true  scholar- 
ship. I notice  the  statement  made  by  my  predecessor  on  this  subject.  I 
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once  made  a statement  before  a meeting  of  provincial  teachers  that  the 
time  of  every  pupil  in  primary  work  up  to  the  end  of  the  secondary 
reader,  at  all  events,  was  wrorse  than  wasted,  to  the  extent  of  one-third, 
if  not  one-half,  in  not  learning  to  read.  I challenged  contradiction  of 
this  statement,  and  I found  that  everybody  was  willing  to  accept  it.  And 
I believe  that  of  all  the  time  that  a pupil  spends  in  school  up  to  the 
end  of  the  second  reader,  one-third,  if  not  one-half,  is  absolutely  wrasted 
on  account  of  our  bad  system  of  spelling.  It  is  a very  important  matter, 
therefore,  for  primary  work  in  school. 

It  is  important  for  other  reasons;  but  it  is  necessary  for  a true  un- 
derstanding of  the  English  language,  for  the  English  language  depends 
on  its  pronunciation,  and  not  on  its  spelling.  A good  many  years  ago 
I made  this  proposition:  That  we  should  be  allowed  in  spelling  any 
English  word  those  letters  with  what  made  that  spelling  from  either  a 
philological,  or  phonetic  point  of  view,  or  both;  that  is,  we  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  spell  words  better  phonetically,  provided  we  did  not  interfere 
with  the  history  of  the  word;  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spell  words  bet- 
ter philologically,  if  we  did  not  interfere  with  the  sound  of  the  word. 
Up  to  that  time  I had  not  seen  the  last  paper  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish Philological  Society,  and  I have  not  made  any  comparison  of  these 
since  they  appeared.  But  up  to  that  time  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  of  those  words  would  be  gradually  improved  by  a phonetic  spell- 
ing, for  instance.  Why  should  we  not  spell  “head,”  h-e-d;  “heart,” 
h-a-r-t?  Why  should  we  not  in  eight  simple  verbs  in  all  of  them  conform 
to  the  Latin  “ cedre  ”?  why  should  we  not  spell  all  of  them  one  way?  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  spell  five  of  them  according  to  the  Latin  root  “ cede,” 
and  three  of  them  “ceed.”  Why  should  we  not  improve  the  spelling  in 
that  respect?  I heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  of  the  report  that 
this  committee,  or  some  other  committee,  should  be  continued  along 
under  the  old  name,  or  a new  one,  that  during  the  year  the  information 
that  seems  to  be  necessary  or  procurable  should  be  got  together  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  and  laid  before  this  National  Association  next 
year.  I do  not  know  whether  Canadian  teachers  will  be  represented  in 
the  National  Association  or  not.  I earnestly  hope  the  Association  will 
become  international  in  character;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  this  will 
always  be  an  international  association  of  teachers.  LTnless  a time  may 
come  when  we  annex  the  United  States  of  America,  and  then  it  may  be- 
come national  again;  during  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  would  be  an 
admirable  time  to  bring  this  thing  to  a climax  there.  I heartily  approve 
of  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  report  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Richards  : — I did  not  propose  to  make  a speech  on  this  subject. 
When  my  friend  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  Boston,  brought  up  reminiscences  of 
the  year  1845  I remembered  a series  of  studies  or  efforts  that  I went 
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through  with.  I went  into  an  investigation.  I have  been  all  through 
with  those  peculiar  methods  of  spelling  which  he  has  referred  to,  and  I 
fully  sympathize  with  him,  sir,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  the  report  which 
has  been  offered  here.  I had  the  pleasure,  if  not  the  honor,  in  1859, 
at  a meeting  of  this  Association,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  1859  or  1860, 
of  presenting  a report  upon  this  same  subject  and  of  bringing  out  a great 
many  of  these  peculiar  peculiarities.  I am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  report ; whether  it  is  our  province  here  to  adopt  that 
report  is  a question  in  my  mind.  I would  like  to  let  that  come  up 
afterwards;  but  I fully  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  that  have  been 
uttered.  Any  teacher  in  teaching  the  child  the  first  lesson  in  reading,  if 
he  looks  into  the  subject  carefully,  he  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  carrying  out  the  principles  that  have  been  embodied  in  this 
report  in  our  schools.  For  a good  many  years  I have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  I have  been  engaged  in  teaching  little  children  the  first  lessons  in 
reading,  and  I have  never  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  life  of  the 
necessity  for  a radical  reform  as  I have  been  since  I have  been  engaged 
in  that  work.  But  I wish  to  say  here,  whether  we  have  phonetic  repre- 
sentation or  not,  the  principles  of  phonetic  teaching  in  the  first  elements 
of  our  language  should  be  observed  by  our  educators.  There  are  not  so 
great  discrepancies  in  the  sounds  of  our  letters  as  many  of  us  imagine, 
if  we  will  but  give  them  their  phonetic  element ; but  I would  so  introduce 
the  phonetic  element  as  to  obtain  a phonetic  representation. 
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MISS  JULIA  TUTWILEE,  LIVIHGSTON,  ALA. 


In  company  with  friends  from  America  I had  visited  the  Vienna  Ex- 
position of  ’73,  and  wished  to  remain  somewhere  in  Germany  to  study 
the  language,  and  more  particularly  the  methods  of  instruction,  of-  that 
land  of  careful  attention  to  details. 

Where  could  an  American  girl,  left  alone,  find  the  greatest  profit  and 
security  in  a foreign  land?  At  Brussels  my  friends  were  to  leave  me; 
one  of  them  made  an  excursion  from  that  point  to  the  little  town  of 
Kaiserswerth-am-Bhein,  to  visit  the  famous  Deaconess  Training  Home 
at  that  place.  He  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all  that  he  had  seen, 
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and  gave  me  my  first  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  Kaisers- 
werth  sisterhood  did  not  limit  their  labors  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals  and  the  training  of  nurses,  but  had  under  their  charge  a 
number  of  other  institutions,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a normal  school 
for  lady  teachers. 

My  resolution  was  at  once  formed ; I would  put  myself  under  the  charge 
of  these  gentle  Protestant  sisters,  and  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  Florence  Nightingale  had  learned  the  skill  in  caring  for  the  bodies 
of  her  fellow-beings,  which  gave  victory  to  the  armies  of  England  in  the 
Crimea,  I would  learn  how  best  to  deal  with  the  minds  of  my  future 
charges. 

A few  hours  of  railroad  travel  from  Brussels  to  Dusseldorf;  then  I 
seemed  to  have  reached  what  we  Americans  call  the  jumping-off  place. 
No  railroad  to  Kaiserswerth ! famous  Kaiserswerth ! It  seemed  incredi- 
ble; not  even  a dummy.  On  certain  days  of  the  week  the  stage  went 
down,  and  some  time  the  next  day  the  steamboat  from  Cologne  would 
pass.  But  I could  not  wait  when  so  near  my  destination;  and  at  last, 
in  spite  of  imperfect  German,  and  inexperience  in  travelling  alone,  I 
managed  to  make  a bargain  with  the  driver  of  a dilapidated  hack  to 
take  me  to  Kaiserswerth  that  very  evening. 

Long  after  dark  the  aged  sister  from  the  House  of  Evening  Rest,  as 
the  home  for  superannuated  sisters  is  called,  who  acted  as  portress  of 
the  door  of  the  mother  house,  the  central  building,  was  astonished  on 
answering  a ring  at  the  carefully  guarded  portal  to  find  an  American- 
erin  who  knew  so  little  of  the  red  tape  that  binds  every  institution 
in  the  Fatherland  that  she  asked  to  be  at  once  admitted  as  an  inmate 
into  their  paradise.  It  was  the  very  first  time  in  their  history  that  such 
a request  had  come  from  such  a source — an  emanciparte  Americanerin. 
The  proposition  seemed  to  create  quite  a flutter  in  the  dovecote.  Should 
a falcon  come  in  among  the  pigeons?  The  youthful  novice  who  attended 
the  aged  portress  summoned  sisters  higher  in  authority,  and  the  pilgrim 
from  the  Western  World  was  thoroughly  catechised  as  to  who  she  was, 
whence  she  came,  and  what  she  wanted. 

I smile  now  at  the  recollection  of  the  simplicity  with  which,  without 
the  slightest  dread  of  disbelief  or  even  suspicion,  the  American  informed 
them  that  she  had  come  to  study  among  them,  because  she  thought  they 
were  such  very  good  people,  and  that  she  had  no  letters  of  introduction 
to  their  director  or  any  one  else,  and  did  not  know  where  she  could  get 
any.  She  was,  after  much  consultation,  remanded  for  the  night  to  the 
village  inn,  where  she  found  herself  the  only  guest.  There  she  spent 
a quiet,  restful  week,  rambling  through  the  day  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  finding  (without  a guide,  to  her  great  rapture)  a genuine 
ruined  castle,  with  a Latin  inscription,  ascribing  its  erection  to  Freder- 
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ick  Barbarossa.  Every  afternoon  a gentle  sister  in  a dark-blue  print  dress 
and  big  black  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  the  neat  but  ugly  uniform  of  their 
order,  came  in,  ostensibly  to  visit  the  stranger  and  cheer  her  loneliness, 
but  really,  as  I now  see,  to  find  out  whether  she  could  with  safety  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  fold.  At  the  end  of  a week  the  final  decision  was  given 
in  her  favor.  And  now  I will  leave  the  troublesome  third  person  and 
say  that  nowhere  have  I seen  the  great  American  philosopher’s  rule  for  a 
true  education,  “plain  living  and  high  thinking,”  so  well  carried  out  as 
in  the  school  under  the  care  of  that  German  sisterhood.  Flowers,  books 
and  music  were  the  only  luxuries,  unless  the  most  exquisite  neatness 
and  cleanliness  can  be  included  under  this  head.  Music  was  regarded  as 
not  only  a recreation,  but  a most  serious  and  important  employment  of 
the  whole  group  of  institutions ; there  were  constant  lessons  and  constant 
practice  in  choral  singing,  not  only  in  our  Normal  School,  but  in  the 
Orphan  Home,  the  Magdalen  House,  the  hospital  for  insane  ladies,  and 
also  in  the  hospital  for  men,  that  for  women,  and  the  one  for  children. 
I suppose,  even  in  the  House  of  Evening  Best,  the  aged  sisters  practised 
together  with  quavering  voices  their  daily  psalms.  All  of  these  institu- 
tions contributed  to  fill  the  beautiful  central  chapel  at  the  various  Sunday 
and  week-day  services,  and  the  flood  of  harmony  that  poured  forth  from 
the  strangely  constituted  congregation  was  worthy  of  the  land  where 
Luther  first  announced  that  the  devil  is  afraid  of  music. 

But  we  had  also  music  even  sweeter  than  the  choral  songs  of  trained 
German  voices.  When  I read  lately,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  I believe, 
of  the  fruitless  quest  to  and  from  England  of  Burroughs,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Thu  can,  for  the  nightingale,  and  how  his  only  reward  was 
to  hear  once  a few  notes  of  a clear,  sweet  whistle,  quickly  stilled,  I felt 
how  fortunate  I am  to  be  able  to  say  that  for  one  whole  season  I have 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  by  day  and  by  night.  It  is  a 
popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  little  songster  is  silent  by  day;  often 
as  I sat  reading  in  a bower  of  the  quaint  gaiden  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine, 
where  flowers  and  vegetables  mingling  together  made  an  object-lesson  on 
the  mutual  helpfulness  of  utility  and  beauty,  I watched  the  little  brown- 
clad  singer  warbling  his  very  heart  away  not  two  yards  above  me.  It  is 
said  that  he  sings  only  during  the  season  of  wooing,  and  only  to  cap- 
tivate his  lady-love;  but  to  me  he  seemed  to  sing  only  for  the  joy  of 
song,  and  like  the  minstrel  in  Goethe’s  ballad,  to  feel 

“ Das  Lied,  das  aus  der  Kehle  dringt 
1st  Lohn,  der  reichlich  lohnet,” 

for  I saw  no  shy  Philomela  within  call.  If  I sat  very  still  the  little 
singer’s  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  hopped  lightly  down  from  twig 
to  twig  until  he  was  on  the  ground,  then  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
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turning  his  little  head  inquisitively  from  side  to  side,  his  bright  bead- 
like eyes  fixed  fearlessly  on  the  intruder.  If  I could  remain  quite 
motionless  he  would  come  to  my  very  feet,  hut  if  a breeze  from  the 
Rhine  rustled  the  leaves  of  my  book  he  would  quickly  lift  his  wings 
and  seek  a safe  distance.  Often  at  night  when  his  song  began  I rose 
and  knelt  for  hours  at  the  window  to  listen  to  his  music.  In  the  dim 
moonlight  of  that  northern  land  the  shrubs  and  bowers  below  appeared 
dark,  indistinguishable  masses,  and  somewhere  from  among  them  poured 
forth  the  entrancing  strain.  I have  heard  Americans,  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  every  citizen  of  our  land,  even  the  tiniest,  declare  that  the  song 
of  the  mocking-bird  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  “ sweet  bird  that 
shuns  the  noise  of  folly,  most  musical,  most  melancholy,”  hut  such 
boasters  must  have  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  Philomel.  The 
mocking-bird  has  but  one  note  of  his  own,  and  that  a harsh,  sharp  call. 
Naturalists  say  that  the  nightingale  has  sixteen  distinct  changes,  all  his 
very  own;  to  me  their  number  seemed  countless.  I think  at  Kaisers- 
werth  he  must  have  practised  variations  on  his  sixteen  melodies.  At 
the  close  of  the  song,  there  was  always  one  sad  strain  that  seemed  to 
melt  the  heart  of  the  listener  almost  to  tears.  The  Germans  call  it 
his  strain  of  “sehnen” — yearning,  longing;  but  to  me  it  always  seemed 
to  speak  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  rather  than  of  anticipation  for  the 
future.  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a weary,  innocent  child  who 
suffers  without  understanding  the  secret  meaning  of  suffering,  and 
grieves  and  wonders  at  his  pain.  The  tones  were  almost  articulate — “ Oh ! 
dear  me!  Oh!  dear  me!” 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  would  seem  strangely  limited  to  an 
American  teacher  accustomed  to  catalogues  in  which  every  language  and 
science  up  to  Sanscrit  and  Ontology  appear  on  the  programme.  There 
was  no  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic;  no  Latin;  no  Greek,  of 
course,  and  hardly  more  of  the  natural  sciences  than  might  be  taught 
in  the  object-lessons  of  an  American  kindergarten.  What  did  they  study 
then?  Well,  first,  their  own  language,  how  to  speak  it  with  a fluency 
and  ease  which  makes  the  simplest  German  house-mother  a delightful 
narrator.  She  would  never  think  of  putting  forward  any  literary  claims; 
yet  I have  often  wished  that  I could  take  down  in  shorthand  the  fresh, 
charming  narrations  of  a simple-hearted  German  who  had  been  early 
taught  accurate  observation  and  fluent  expression.  The  lessons  in 
expression  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  continue  through  the  whole 
school  course.  At  first  it  is  naturally  only  oral  expression,  but  even  in  the 
first  year  of  school  the  pen  comes  into  use,  and  soon  becomes  another 
tongue.  Every  lesson  is  a language-lesson.  In  our  school  there  were 
scarcely  any  text-books,  and  these  were  not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind. 
The  teacher  and  a large  bound  note-book  was  all  with  which  most  classes 
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were  provided.  Constant  practice  through  all  the  previous  years  of 
school  life  had  made  the  pupil  so  expert  in  the  taking  of  notes  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  stenography,  by  the  close  of  the  lesson  all  of  its  essential 
teachings  had  been  written  down  in  a beautiful  hand  and  with  method- 
ical neatness.  During  the  hours  of  study  these  notes  were  transferred 
from  the  large  book  to  separate  volumes,  each  devoted  to  a single  sub- 
ject. As  we  took  our  daily  walk  through  field-paths  where  the  rye, 
bright  with  blue  corn  flowers  and  crimson  poppies,  almost  met  above 
our  heads,  two  companions  would  often  say,  “ Let  us  study  our  history,” 
or  “ geography,”  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  would  relate  with  ani- 
mated interest  the  last  lesson  copied  in  the  note-books.  I was  told  that 
the  government  inspectors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the 
schools  of  the  land  in  as  unexpected  a way  as  possible,  would  probably 
dismiss  a teacher  who  should  he  found  simply  hearing  the  lesson  from  a 
book  in  his  hand.  “ Parrot  teaching  ” was  the  contemptuous  name  given 
to  that  style  of  instruction  by  our  professor  in  pedagogy.  I stoutly 
denied  that  it  was  as  universal  in  America  as  he  stated,  hut  I had  to 
admit  that  it  was  too  common.  A German  teacher  once  said  to  me  that 
it  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  a teacher  supposed  to 
possess  a trained  mind  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  ordinary  school 
branches  to  require  his  pupils,  who  had  not  these  advantages,  to  come  to 
the  class  having  mastered  a lesson  which  he  had  not  himself  been  able  to 
master.  If  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  recite  the  lesson  without  book, 
far  more,  he  thought,  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  teach  it  without. 
Before  the  great  annual  examination,  by  the  government  examiners,  those 
Rhadaman  thine  judges  from  afar  who  were  to  give  or  withhold  the  cov- 
eted certificate,  I heard  that  the  occupants  of  the  narrow,  coffin-like  beds 
in  the  dormitory  drew  them  close  together  and  “ reviewed  ” all  night  by 
relating  to  one  another  the  contents  of  note-book  after  note-book.  Thus 
memory  is  carefully  trained;  but  not  verbal  memory,  rather  logical  mem- 
ory, if  such  an  expression  is  permissible.  This  system  of  study  gives 
constant  practice  in  the  ready  use  of  their  richly  endowed  language. 

Their  literature  was  also  studied  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
which  even  a Browning  Club  could  not  surpass.  The  greatest  master- 
pieces of  the  greatest  writers  alone  were  studied,  and  their  most  cele- 
brated passages  were  learned  by  heart,  thus  practising  the  verbal  memory 
in  a manner  which  must  benefit,  instead  of  doing  harm,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  I wish  our  American  school-girls  had  their  Shakspere  and 
Milton  on  the  tips  of  their  tongues  as  their  German  cousins  have  their 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  One  branch  of  literature  which  is  little  regarded 
in  our  land  received  much  attention — the  study  of  their  hymnology. 
German  literature  is  richer  in  this  respect  than  that  of  any  modern  lan- 
guage, not  excepting  our  own ; indeed,  many  of  our  noblest  hymns  are 
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translations  of  theirs.  If  a college  graduate  in  this  country  knows  any- 
thing of  this  great  section  of  our  literature  it  is  an  accidental  accretion, 
not  a thoroughly  assimilated  mental  possession.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  hymnology  is  limited  to  a few  specialists  here  and  there,  enthusi- 
asts who  explore  undisturbed  the  mine  of  gold  they  have  discovered. 
But  in  Germany,  where  the  Bureau  of  Education  fixes  all  the  requirements 
for  a teacher’s  certificate,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  the  study  of  the 
hymnology  of  the  language  is  as  imperative  as  that  of  arithmetic.  For- 
merly the  candidate  had  to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  eighty  of 
the  classic  hymns  of  the  language ; the  number  has  now  been  reduced  to 
forty,  hut  these  must  be  studied  with  a thoroughness  and  care  of  which 
we  do  not  know  much  in  America.  The  candidate  must  be  ready  to  re- 
cite any  one  of  them  with  taste  and  expression ; then,  without  notes  or 
accompaniment,  to  sing  it  to  the  air  with  which  it  is  most  commonly  as- 
sociated. She  must  be  able  to  tell  the  name  and  history  of  the  writer 
of  the  hymns  and  the  composer  of  the  air.  She  must  also  be  able  to  give 
a thorough  analysis  of  the  poem,  giving  first  of  all  its  Grund-gedanke 
(the  leading  thought) — (its  reason  for  being),  which  runs,  like  the  crim- 
son strand  in  the  ropes  of  the  royal  navy,  through  every  stanza ; then  the 
metre,  and  every  allusion  and  figure  of  the  speech,  must  be  explained. 
Those  passages  of  the  Bible  which  suggested  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
must  be  given,  and,  last,  the  history  of  the  hymn  itself  since  its  birth. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  that  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  sang  upon  their 
knees  before  they  followed  the  lion  of  the  North  to  glorious  death  and 
victory;  or  in  still  olden  days  a triumphant  martyr  chanted  its  exultant 
strains  while  the  wings  of  the  fiery  chariot  which  should  bear  him  to 
paradise  hovered  around  him.  Or  it  may  have  gentler  associations:  a 
sage  revered  by  his  own  and  succeeding  generations  may  have  repeated 
one  of  its  stanzas  on  his  dying  bed,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  Dies  Irce . 

To  discover  all  this  by  original  investigation  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  average  candidate;  therefore,  a school  manual  of  hymnology  has  been 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  containing  in  brief  compass  all  that  can 
be  known  about  these  forty  hymns.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to 
this  among  our  school-books,  and  the  preparation  of  such  a volume  is 
another  of  my  tasks  which  is  awaiting  that  month  of  golden  leisure, 
the  mirage  ever  floating  before  the  busy  teacher.  Geography  was  studied 
in  a delightful  way,  combining  with  it  the  Jiistorv  of  the  countries  studied, 
and  descriptions  of  their  present  customs  and  manners.  The  history  of 
their  own  country  was,  of  course,  a specialty;  but  as  it  takes  the  learner 
hack  some  thousands  of  years  it  is  really  the  history  of  Europe,  and  far 
more  fertilizing  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  than  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  so  much  of  our  school-time  is  spent. 

Here  I would  like  to  protest  respectfully  against  the  amount  of  time 
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spent  on  this  study  in  our  schools.  There  seems  to  me  something  mis- 
leading in  the  manner  in  which  this  one  act  in  that  great  drama,  God’s 
Education  of  Man,  which  we  call  history,  is  cut  off  and  separated  from 
its  natural  connections. 

The  study  of  their  national  history  was  illustrated  by  all  that  poetry, 
the  charms  and  romance  have  given  to  adorn  it.  I saw  one  book  the  plan 
of  which  I thought  particularly  worthy  of  imitation — “ Niemeyer’s  Vater- 
landische  Gedichte.”  It  is  a collection,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
of  all  the  finest  short  poems  of  their  language  which  have  for  their  theme 
events  in  German  history.  Similar  collections  for  English  and  American 
schools  would  supply  a need. 

Most  of  the  pupils  spoke,  read  and  wrote  French  with  ease ; they  also 
spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  I did.  In  fact,  they  criticised  my  accent 
rather  severely,  and  accused  me  of  an  American  brogue.  English  and 
American  stories — “The  Daisy  Chain,”  “Little  Women,”  “The  Wide, 
Wide  World,”  “ The  Heir  of  Redcliffe  ’’—were  the  greatest  favorites  in  the 
school  library.  There  are  few  books  of  this  type  in  their  language. 
German  girls  being  less  important  factors  in  their  nation  than  American 
girls  in  theirs,  it  has  not  perhaps  seemed  worth  while  to  build  up  a lit- 
erature especially  for  their  benefit.  In  the  normal  school  there  were, 
of  course,  lectures  on  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Child-training,  and 
practice  lessons  were  given  by  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the  professor 
and  their  fellow-pupils  to  the  children  of  the  Orphan  Home.  The  pupils 
also  learned  plain  sewing  and  fancy-work ; at  least  all  except  the  American- 
erin , as  her  time  was  too  valuable  to  thus  be  spent.  At  the  great  govern- 
ment examination  each  candidate  for  a certificate  had  to  display  an 
exquisite  piece  of  fancy-work,  and — strange  requirement — a linen  shirt, 
all  made  by  her  own  fingers,  with  stitches  that  Titania  might  have  copied. 
The  large  school-room  looked  quite  like  a bazaar  when  all  this  fancy-work 
was  tastefully  arranged  upon  the  wall,  the  shirts  lying  more  modestly 
upon  the  tables,  each  with  a card  stitched  on  its  front  bearing  the  name 
of  the  maker  in  exquisite  writing.  Housewifery  was  also  taught,  so  far 
as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Our  meals  were  cooked  in 
the  great  central  Mother  House  of  the  sisterhood,  and  brought  over  to 
us,  except  the  coffee  and  the  unfailing  soup;  on  these  we  tried  our 
prentice  hands  in  daily  rotation.  The  care  of  the  house — a building 
fitted  up  as  school  and  home  for  fifty  inmates — the  task  of  keeping  it 
exquisitely  clean  and  neat,  all  devolved  on  the  pupils,  even  the  care  of 
lights  and  fires ; yet  the  labor  was  so  carefully  apportioned  that  no  one 
worked  more  than  a half-hour  each  day.  Even  the  great  garret  under 
the  tiles,  where  our  trunks  were  kept,  was  so  swept  and  dusted  daily 
that  a spider  would  as  soon  have  chosen  as  a fit  place  to  spin  his  web 
Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Hall  of  State  as  its  darkest  nook. 
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And  was  this  all  ? Let  us  see  what  it  amounted  to.  The  perfect  mastery 
of  their  own  language,  and  of  two  others,  both  living  ones,  whose 
home  is  not  far  from  them;  geography  combined  with  history,  es- 
pecially the  history  of  their  own  people,  which  is  the  history  of  Europe ; 
an  enthusiastic  knowledge  and  love  of  their  own  literature;  the  ability 
to  sing  with  taste  and  feeling,  alone  or  with  others,  the  songs  and  hymns 
of  their  land ; some  acquaintance  with  housewifery ; a practical  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  and  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  more  common  phenom- 
ena of  the  natural  sciences.  This  is  a meagre  list  of  attainments  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  sweet  girl-graduate  in  America;  yet  I had  to  admire 
very  much  the  type  of  woman  which  it  developed — gentle,  thoughtful, 
intelligent  women — clear-headed  and  open-minded,  with  the  power  to 
think  accurately  and  express  their  thoughts  plainly.  There  was  nothing 
muddled  in  their  brains — nothing  that  indicated  a mind  surcharged 
with  more  than  it  could  digest,  and  consequently  congested.  I have  seen 
something  like  this  in  the  United  States.  I hope  such  a condition  of 
mind  is  unknown  among  your  graduates  in  Canada. 

But  I did  not  attribute  the  characters  developed  by  this  school  wholly, 
or  even  mostly,  to  the  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  its  curriculum. 
At  the  risk  of  being  old-fashioned  and  unprogressive,  far  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  I will  say  that  I attribute  the  best  results  of  this  school 
to  its  distinctive  Christian  teaching.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  were 
taught,  {is  in  all  German  schools,  but  not  here,  as  in  many,  in  a perfunctory 
manner.  Everywhere  and  in  everything  we  saw  and  felt  that  all  the 
other  teaching  was  based  on  this. 

The  great  Christian  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  were  as 
truly  joyful  festivals  as  is  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  day  of  a beloved 
sovereign.  A new  and  living  interest  was  attached  to  these  themes  by 
not  relegating  them  to  a separate  day  and  a different  teacher,  but  allow- 
ing them  not  only  to  take  their  regular  place  in  school  knowledge,  but  to 
promote  and  color  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  In  the  United  States 
many  hold  that  a school  under  state  supervision  cannot  with  propriety 
teach  the  Bible;  that  only  the  denominational  institutions  can  do  this. 

I believe  only  two  of  our  states  have  gone  so  far  {is  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  Bible  altogether  in  the  public  schools,  yet  most  have  limited  and 
restricted  it. 

At  the  risk  of  a seeming  digression,  I will  mention  here  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  London — the  Board  Schools,  {is  they  are  called — have  solved 
this  difficulty  in  a manner  worthy  of  that  great  nation,  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  its  practical  good  sense  and  love  of  fair  play. 

The  supervisors  have  argued  that  it  is  a manifest  injustice  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  pupils,  because  of  the  objection  of  a small  minority,  to 
shut  them  out  from  the  systematic  and  well-directed  study  of  the  most 
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important  collection  extant  of  the  literature  of  ancient  times,  the  sixty- 
six  books,  a veritable  treasure-house  of  literary  antiquities.  The  School 
Board,  composed  of  practical  business  men,  professional  teachers,  and 
some  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  literary  Englishmen,  has  therefore 
marked  out  the  course  of  Bible  instruction  with  as  much  care  as  that  of 
mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences.  In  every  grade  of  the  London 
schools  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
certain  passages  of  special  literary  and  ethical  value  are  to  be  learned  by 
heart. 

Thus  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  noblest  prose  and 
poetry  in  all  literature. 

To  avoid  wounding  the  consciences  of  those  who  sincerely  believe  this 
study  to  be  useless  or  injurious,  any  pupil  is  excused  from  this  class 
whose  parent  or  guardian  makes  a written  request  to  this  effect  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  pupils  thus  excused  have  another  lesson  in  his- 
tory or  literature  at  the  same  hour  in  another  room.  I was  told  in  Lon- 
don that  the  requests  for  such  excuses  become  every  year  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  are  now  too  few  to  be  of  any  importance. 

I stand  before  what  I justly  regard  as  the  most  important  and  influ - 
ential  assemblage  upon  earth.  What  comparison  does  the  task  of  fram- 
ing laws  for  the  adult  mind  bear  to  that  of  framing  the  minds  themselves 
which  shall  make  laws  for  future  generations — more  especially  when 
these  generations  belong  to  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven  to  lead  the  van  of  mankind’s  onward  march?  I must 
therefore  take  the  opportunity  to  plead  before  this  assemblage  for  that 
educational  measure  which  I believe  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 
When  Julian  the  apostate  forbade  to  the  schools  of  the  Christians  the 
writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  saying  with  a sneer  that  since 
their  professors  did  not  believe  in  his  gods  it  was  a waste  of  time  for 
them  to  read  and  teach  what  these  poets  had  said  about  them,  it  was  ac- 
counted a malicious  and  tyrannical  enactment.  Yet  this  injury  was  a 
slight  one  compared  to  tho  forbidding,  because  of  a small  minority,  the 
systematic  school  study  of  the  sacred  books  of  Christendom  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  youths  of  these  lands.  As  Cato  ended  every  speech,  no 
matter  on  what  subject,  with  his  Carthago  delenda  est , I should  like  to 
end  every  paper  I write  on  education  with  the  words,  Biblia  conservanda 
sunt — the  story  of  the  Bible  must  be  preserved. 
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A BASIS  FOR  ETHICAL  TRAINING  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS . 


PRES.  CHAS.  T>E  GARMO,  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


It  cannot  justly  be  charged  that  American  teachers  are  indifferent  to 
the  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  for  they  are  not.  It  is  probably  true, 
however,  that  most  of  them  are  guided  in  their  efforts  to  upbuild  char- 
acter more  by  undefined  yearnings  than  by  pedagogical  insight  into 
definite,  desirable  ends,  and  available  means  of  reaching  them.  The 
authoritative  basis  of  moral  instruction  found  in  the  Bible  has  been 
taken  from  the  public  schools,  and  nothing  tangible  has  been  devised  to 
take  its  place.  Enemies  persistently  bring  the  charge  of  godlessness 
against  the  schools,  only  to  have  the  charge  indignantly  denied  by 
defenders  who  regard  the  righteousness  of  their  intentions  rather  than 
the  formal  piety  of  their  deeds. 

For  half  a century  the  American  teacher  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  instruction  upon  its  intellectual  side.  He  has, 
indeed,  ever  stood  ready  to  appeal  to  the  will  by  manly  example,  by 
reproof  and  commendation,  but  he  has  never  set  himself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  developing  a pedagogy  of  will-training.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
think  that  this  is  our  most  promising  line  of  advance  for  the  immediate 
future? 

Heretofore,  the  only  visible  basis  for  ethical  training,  outside  of 
mere  precept  and  example,  appears  to  have  been  the  prosy  details  of  the 
monotonous  daily  school  life.  But  behavior  in  the  school  ought  to  be 
the  idealized  consequence  of  proper  ethical  instruction,  rather  than  the 
commonplace  source  of  its  lessons  for  life.  I have  no  more  desire  to 
underrate  the  value  of  school  discipline,  even  in  its  most  barren  plainness, 
than  I have  to  forget  the  friends  of  youth  while  winning  the  more  useful 
ones  of  manhood.  Yet  the  fact  need  not  be  concealed  that  when  our 
teachers  turn  their  vigorous  thought  to  the  possibilities  and  methods  of 
training  the  will  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  far  more  than  where 
everything  is  left  to  luck,  or  to  effort  unseasoned  by  reflection. 

Ethical  training  of  a certain  sort  we  already  have  in  the  schools,  nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  this  paper  advocates  its  abolition.  To  make 
clear  what  further  basis  is  possible,  or  desirable,  I wish  to  call  attention 
to  a valid  distinction  in  will  activity. 

One  phase  of  morality  deals  with  God  in  the  heart;  the  other  deals 
with  God  in  the  world.  One  is  subjective  and  individual,  the  other  is 
objective  and  universal.  The  first  treats  of  man  in  relation  to  himself 
and  to  God,  where  conscience  is  the  supreme  question.  “ As  a man 
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thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  The  second  treats  of  man  in  relation 
to  his  fellows,  where  the  written  or  unwritten  laws  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  forms  of  social  life  become  the  guide  to  conduct.  “ As  a man 
sows  so  shall  he  reap.” 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  phases  of  character  that  we  have  devoted  most 
care.  We  have  sought  to  bring  about  that  state  of  inner  freedom  that 
always  ensues  when  volition  and  judgment  agree.  We  have  sought  to 
make  the  conscience  tender  and  imperative  in  its  demands,  and  in  so 
doing  we  have  done  well.  But  the  maxims  “ Be  true  to  thyself,”  “ Obey 
thy  conscience”  are  abstract  and  formal  in  their  character.  They  have 
no  necessary  content.  For  all  we  know  this  state  of  inner  freedom  may 
have  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  (in  a few  years)  took 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-beings  because  their  religious  views 
did  not  accord  wdth  those  of  his  sovereign  and  nation.  A formal  prin- 
ciple of  morality  is  not  sufficient ; there  must  be  a wide-reaching  and 
well-articulated  body  of  doctrine  as  to  what  are  right  and  wrong  actions. 
And  not  only  must  the  judgment  be  trained  in  regard  to  duty,  but  the 
soul  must  become  stable  in  a passion  for  righteousness.  It  is  the  plea 
of  this  paper  that  a training  leading,  in  the  main,  to  this  end  is  within 
the  range  of  pedagogical  possibility,  and  it  is  its  purpose  (as  far  as  may 
be)  to  point  out  the  way. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  is,  then,  to  reveal  the  ethical  duty  of  man 
to  man,  and  to  find  means  for  inducing  the  youthful  mind  to  live  in 
accordance  with  this  ethical  order,  to  submit  itself  freely  to  that  system 
of  law  which  we  speak  of  as  God  in  the  world ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
bring  about  a permanent  harmony  between  the  individual,  subjective 
disposition  of  the  heart,  and  the  laws  that  condition  the  stability  and 
progress  of  human  society. 

An  indispensable  requisite  for  effective  will-training  is  a psychology 
that  reveals  the  springs  and  processes  of  volition.  We  shall  get  little 
help  from  any  psychological  analysis  that  does  not  show  the  genesis  of 
volitional  activity  in  knowledge,  and  that  does  not  trace  its  progress  up 
to  the  fulness  of  the  deed.  In  a paper  as  brief  as  this  must  be  there  is 
not  time  for  more  than  a sketch  of  the  various  stages.  Attention  is  the 
starting-point;  it  may  be  forced  or  spontaneous.  It  is  forced  when 
induced  by  external  authority  or  indirect  means ; it  is  spontaneous  when 
induced  by  the  attractiveness  of  external  phenomena,  or  by  the  effort  of 
the  self  to  realize  some  desired  end.  The  child  gives  spontaneous  attention 
to  that  which  appeals  to  his  senses  in  an  unusual  manner,  or  in  a way 
already  found  agreeable;  he  attends  to  the  novel,  the  variegated,  the 
mysterious,  that  which  calls  for  the  question  Why  ? What  for  ? — that 
which  stimulates  the  fancy  or  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  An  attention 
caused  by  compulsion  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  compulsion  ceases. 
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When  spontaneous  attention  returns  over  and  over  again  to  the  same 
object,  what  we  call  a direct  interest  arises.  Interest  naturally  culmin- 
ates in  desire  and  motive,  and  this  is  the  direct  road  to  volition. 
Reversing  the  order,  volition  is  always  in  obedience  to  motive,  motives 
arise  from  desires,  desires  from  matters  of  direct  interest,  and  interest 
presupposes  an  unforced  attention.  Interest  stands  in  the  middle, 
therefore,  between  contemplation  and  action.  It  is  the  half-way  station 
between  passive  attention  and  active  volition.  As  soon  as  strong  desire 
is  awakened,  the  will  may  freely  force  the  attention,  or  the  muscles,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  that  which  now  compels  the  attention  is  internal 
and  not  external.  It  is  the  very  self  striving  to  realize  the  ideal  that 
interest  has  generated.  If  interest  can  be  aroused  and  sustained  and 
developed  in  that  which  is  rich  in  moral  contents,  then  moral  ideals 
must  be  formed  which  will  serve  as  crystallizing  points  for  moral  charac- 
ter. Great  moral  ideals,  however,  are  formed  only  where  they  are 
brought  repeatedly  face  to  face  with  the  mind.  They  may  be  presented 
in  the  way  of  information,  or  in  that  of  warning  and  exhortation,  but 
in  these  cases  they  lack  the  warming  power  of  interest;  they  may, 
indeed,  lead  to  a performance  of  stern  duty,  but  they  awake  no  passion 
for  the  good. 

The  better  way  is  to  present  these  moral  ideals  as  a series  of  will  activities, 
in  which  motives,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  actions  and  their  natural  con- 
sequences are  portrayed.  Here  we  carry  with  us  the  warm  and  vital  in- 
terest of  the  pupil,  and  induce  him  to  pass  an  unbiased  judgment  upon 
the  moral  or  immoral  quality  of  the  deed  and  its  attendant  recompense. 

If  we  would  teach  the  child  to  manifest  the  ethical  virtue  of  good- 
will toward  his  fellowR,  we  should  do  it,  not  by  didactic  instructions, 
but  by  concrete  will-pictures  in  which  this  idea  is  vividly  portrayed. 
Thus,  when  the  lawyer  inquired  of  Christ,  Who  is  my  neighbor?  the 
answer  was  not  a definition,  but  a narrative  about  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves.  There  wjis  no  escape  from  the  correct  moral  judgment. 
History  and  literature  abound  in  concrete  illustrations  of  actions  spring- 
ing from  the  sentiment  of  good-will : the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
the  dying  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  gave  his  cup  of  water  to  a soldier 
whose  need,  as  he  said,  wras  greater  than  his.  By  such  psychological 
procedure,  habitual  right  action  has  some  chance  of  becoming  an 
expression  of  the  real  self,  rather  than  the  resultant  of  external  forces  of 
direction  or  repression. 

This  objective,  practical  morality,  that  men  should  practice  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellow's,  can  and  should  be  taught  so  ns  to  enlist 
not  only  the  intellect,  but  also  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  child. 
The  teacher  should  study  ethics  long  enough  to  discover  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  social  organization. 
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Turning  briefly  now  to  this  field  where  man  must  utter  himself  in 
his  ethical  relations  to  others,  we  come  to  four  great  ideas  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  modern  social  life. 

1.  It  is  a natural  impulse  of  each  individual  to  make  himself  the  end 
and  centre  of  all  that  he  comes  in  contact  with,  to  make  himself  the 
master,  to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordinate.  But  experience 
soon  teaches  him,  in  a measure,  that  if  he  would  have  his  own  selfhood 
respected  at  all,  he  must  respect  that  of  others.  There  thus  arises  in 
the  mind  the  idea  that  Christianity  calls  good-will.  It  is  the  state  of 
mind  that  wills  the  good  of  a foreign  ego  as  if  it  were  one’s  own.  Its 
opposite  is  ill-will,  a feeling  whose  impulse  is  to  injure,  or  destroy,  or 
subordinate  a foreign  ego. 

2.  The  second  idea  comes  to  light  when  two  individuals  strive  for  the 
possession  of  that  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  one  of  them  can 
have.  It  is  the  idea  of  rights,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  most  of  our  laws. 

3.  The  third  idea  is  that  of  requital  for  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  it 
demands  that  the  requital  shall  be  adequate  to  the  deed.  This  idea  is 
the  basis  for  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  that  society  has 
gradually  evolved. 

4.  The  fourth  idea  arises  from  the  necessary  constitution  of  society, 
in  which  each  individual  is  compelled  to  enter  into  combination  with 
his  fellows  in  order  to  realize  his  greatest  possibilities  in  economic 
thrift  and  rational  freedom.  It  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  service,  in 
which  he  serves  himself  best  who  serves  others. 

These  four  ideas  reveal  in  a measure  the  ethical  relations  that  must 
exist  between  the  members  of  a complicated  civilization. 

Are  these  ideas,  and  all  that  they  involve,  embodied  in  any  form  cap- 
able of  appealing  to  childhood?  Can  we  find  an  embodiment,  a concrete 
manifestation  of  the  ethical  order  of  the  world?  Is  the  expression  “ God 
in  the  world”  an  empty  and  meaningless  phrase,  or  is  it  one  of  the  most 
concrete  of  realities?  In  answer  to  these  questions  we  need  now  to  see 
that  in  a sense  the  past  has  lived  and  wrought  for  the  sake  of  the 
present,  for  the  sake  of  each  man  and  woman  that  now  lives,  and  that 
the  present  is  as  truly  living  for  the  future.  No  real  progress  that  man 
makes  in  mastery  of  the  material  universe  is  lost,  but  each  new  advance 
is  recorded,  or  fixed,  or  embodied  in  some  material  contrivance  that 
secures  it  for  the  race.  A few  years  ago  the  lightning  was  “ an  untamed 
monster  of  the  skies  ” ; now  he  is  the  willing  servant  of  man.  Every 
advance  that  men  have  taken  in  this  conquest  is  fixed  by  a machine,  so 
that  we  have  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  dynamo, 
the  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  arc  light.  The  same  is  true  for  every 
department  of  manufacture  or  transportation,  as  well  as  in  the  destruc- 
tive arts  of  war. 
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Man’s  conquests  in  the  realm  of  spirit  are  no  less  marked  and  no  less 
permanently  recorded.  The  means  of  permanent  embodiment  here  is 
not  a machine,  but  what  we  call  an  institution.  These  institutions  are 
the  state,  with  its  political  constitution  and  laws ; the  church,  with  its 
spiritual  canons ; the  family,  with  its  marital  laws  and  regulations ; the 
school,  with  its  educational  laws ; society,  with  its  social  code ; the  busi- 
ness world,  with  its  written  and  unwritten  rules  of  contract.  Each  of 
these  institutions  represents  the  recorded  progress  of  centuries.  We  are 
“ the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  ” just  because  each  age  has  recorded,  in  these 
permanent  forms,  every  new  insight  it  has  had  into  the  spiritual  well- 
being of  the  race.  It  is  the  inconceivably  important  mission  of  the 
schools  to  bring  each  individual  into  his  inheritance  as  one  of  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages. 

By  means  of  institutions  the  love,  the  devotion,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
past  enfold  in  their  protecting  arms  each  individual  of  the  present,  pro- 
tecting him  even  against  himself.  If  others  would  oppress  him,  it  is 
found  that  the  past  would  encircle  him  with  the  bulwarks  of  civil  lib- 
erty; if  he  would,  of  himself,  fall  back  into  the  irrational  realm  of 
caprice  and  savagery,  dragging  others  with  him,  the  past  and  present, 
with  their  organized  institutions,  compel  him  to  live  in  accord  with  the 
established  ethical  order,  or  perish.  We  get  here  a glimpse  of  what  the 
term  “ God  in  the  world  ” means,  and  of  how  this  ethical  order  embodies 
and  maintains  itself.  We  have  here  a series  of  categorical  imperatives 
whose  enforcement  is  not  left  to  subjective  caprice.  If  any  man,  by  his 
acts,  refuses  substantial  good-will,  or  justice,  or  fair  requital,  or  honest 
service,  his  punishment  is  always  sure,  and  is  often  swift.  History 
reveals  this  truth,  that  nations,  too,  are  subject  to  the  same  law,  but 
it  reveals  it  slowly.  Centuries  may  often  stand  between  a deed  and  its 
ultimate  requital.  The  mind  of  youth  is  not  capable  of  deducing  clearly 
the  more  important  ethical  lessons  of  history.  There  is  too  much  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  the  lapse  of  time  is  too  great,  the  component 
factors  too  numerous  and  too  complex  for  the  youthful  mind  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein,  and  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  It  is  only  in 
song  and  story,  in  biography  and  memoir,  that  the  child  is  able  to 
apprehend  something  of  the  ethical  mission  of  history. 

In  what  realm  besides  history  shall  we  find  a portrayal  of  the  ethical 
relations  of  men?  Evidently  not  in  nature,  not  in  science,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  language,  as  such,  but  in  imaginative  and  dramatic  literature; 
for  here  man  has  recorded  the  movings  of  his  own  spirit.  Myths,  leg- 
ends, folk-lore,  fairy  tales  and  dramas  are  all  freighted  with  the  same 
ethical  lessons  to  man:  the  blessings  of  good-will  and  justice,  fair 
requital  and  honest  service;  the  curse  of  ill-will,  injustice,  failure  of 
requital  or  service;  the  inevitable  return  of  the  deed  upon  the  doer;  the 
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destruction  of  those  who  will  not  repent  of  evil  deeds  or  restore  that 
which  was  wrongfully  taken  away ; the  moral  salvation  of  those  who  do 
the  good,  or  who  undo  their  evil  deeds  by  repentance  and  restitution. 
There  is  not  a phase  of  virtue,  or  its  opposite,  that  is  not  embodied  in  a 
thousand  forms  in  classic  literature,  both  for  young  and  old.  Unimag- 
inative thought  is  inclined  to  deny  that  any  such  content  is  to  be  found 
in  literature,  or  if  there,  that  it  can  be  of  any  practical  utility  in  the 
moral  education  of  the  young.  People  of  this  manner  of  thinking  see 
no  truth  in  anything  not  strictly  material  fact.  The  story  of  the  trav- 
eller on  the  Jericho  road  is  to  them  a baseless  fabrication  if  the  incident 
did  not  actually  happen.  They  have  no  patience  with  the  ideal  in  art, 
for  the  ideal  is  never  a concrete,  individual  fact.  The  sublimest  ethical 
truths  are  mere  moonshine  and  vain  imaginings  if  they  are  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  fancy.  But  it  is  not  to  this  hard  and  dry  materialism, 
this  insensibility  to  the  truth  that  is  not  seen'  and  touched,  that  this 
paper  is  directed.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Bowne,  “ People  in  this 
phase  of  existence  can  only  remind  us  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  they  were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed.”  But  the 
argument  is  meant  to  reach  those  who  can  recognize  a truth  when  not 
dressed  in  homespun,  who  see  that  the  imagination  makes  man  free  by 
enabling  him  to  break  the  bonds  of  a material  servitude,  by  making 
it  possible  for  him  ideally  to  pass  through  the  experience  of  the  race 
without  the  pain  that  the  original  experience  cost. 

Who  that  has  read  the  masterpieces  of  the  world’s  literature  can 
doubt  their  ethical  content?  Think  of  Shakspere.  His  works  are 
the  embodiment  of  the  ethical  order  of  the  world.  He  is  the  great 
institutional  poet.  What  the  legislator  writes  in  the  book  of  laws,  he 
embodies  in  the  forms  of  art.  Every  play  opens  with  an  offence  against 
the  ethical  order  as  exhibited  in  some  institution.  Think  of  Lear  in 
his  overblown  folly,  and  of  the  crimes  of  his  daughters;  of  Macbeth, 
whose  great  deed  in  saving  the  king  from  his  enemies  bears  the  seeds 
of  his  own  destruction;  of  Duke  Frederick  and  Oliver  in  “As  You  Like 
It,”  who  usurp  the  rights  of  their  brothers.  Every  one  of  Shakspere ’s 
plays  moves  on  from  the  initial  wrong  to  its  culmination,  when  the 
world  begins  to  purge  itself  of  the  unethical  condition  of  things.  This 
is  done  in  the  tragedies  by  the  death  of  the  offenders,  and  in  the  com- 
edies by  their  repentance  and  restitution.  What  is  Dante’s  “ Divine 
Comedy  ” but  a picture  of  human  life?  One  is  in  the  Inferno  when  ruled 
by  his  animal  nature,  when  he  denies  the  validity  of  good-will,  justice, 
fair  requital,  service.  He  is  in  the  “ Purgatorio  ” when  he  is  purging 
himself  of  these  stains  by  resisting  them  and  burning  them  out.  He  is 
in  the  “ Paradiso  ” when  he  has  come  to  stand  in  right  ethical  relations 
to  his  fellows  in  the  institutional  life.  Faust  goes  through  his  struggle 
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with  the  modern  devil — a devil  devoid  of  horns  and  tail,  indeed,  hut 
without  any  diminution  of  Satanic  virtues.  What  is  Homer  but  a 
more  boyish  exposition  of  the  same  eternal  ethical  struggle  in  which  the 
race  has  ever  been  plunged?  The  opening  is  the  same.  “ I sing  the 
wrath  of  Peleus’  son,”  says  the  poet.  But  the  wrath  of  Peleus’  son, 
like  the  wrath  of  other  sons,  soon  passes  its  proper  limits.  Homer  tells 
of  the  wrong  done  by  Agamemnon,  king  of  men;  the  unreasoning  rage 
of  Achilles,  which  passes  from  just  indignation  to  irrational  hate;  the 
return  of  his  deed  upon  himself,  in  the  death  of  his  friend,  Patroclus. 
Here  is  the  same  eternal  message  coming  to  us  from  the  boyhood  of  the 
race.  But  the  “ Iliad  ” and  “ Odyssey  ” themselves  are  based  upon  leg- 
ends and  myths  of  gods  and  men  which  bear  still  the  story  of  the  strug- 
gle of  men  with  soil  in  their  efforts  to  be  free.  They  are,  as  Dr.  Harris 
says,  the  transfigured  history  of  the  race,  and  in  them  the  experience  of 
the  race  is  embodied. 

The  advantage  of  the  classical,  imaginative  literature  for  the  young 
is  that  it  portrays  the  ethical  lessons  of  life  in  a form  that  most  power- 
fully appeals  to  the  child’s  natural  interests.  To  many  it  is  a familiar 
thought  that  the  stages  of  a child’s  mental  development  correspond  to 
the  stages  of  culture  through  which  the  world  has  passed.  If  this  is 
true,  as  it  must  he  in  some  sense,  then  thoughtful  experiment  with 
classical  literary  forms  will  enable  us  to  find  that  best  adapted  to  any 
given  stage  of  child  development.  All  education  is  a process  of  attain- 
ing intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  The  true  fairy  tale  not  only 
embodies  an  ethical  truth,  but  it  frees  the  puny  child  from  the  iron 
bands  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance.  The  child  of  penury  may 
dwell  in  marble  halls  with  princes  of  the  blood,  and  eat  the  food  of  the 
gods.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  beautifully  illustrated  this  power  of  the  imag- 
ination in  “ Sara  Crew.”  The  curlv-headed  lad  at  his  father’s  knee  may 
quickly  become  the  armed  hero,  doing  mighty  deeds  for  the  right. 
This  emancipation  from  the  physical  limitations  may  soon  be  trans- 
formed to  the  moral  field.  I have  said  that  it  is  the  mission  of  litera- 
ture to  enable  the  individual  ideally  to  pass  through  the  experience  of 
the  race  without  the  pain  that  the  original  experience  cost.  What  a 
weary  round  of  scourgings  the  race  has  gone  through  to  arrive  at  its 
present  state  of  material,  political,  and  ethical  freedom!  All  this  is 
portrayed  figuratively  in  literature,  and  literally  in  history.  The  child 
is  born  now,  as  ever,  with  all  his  experiences  before  him.  Must  he,  for 
the  lack  of  education,  tread  again  the  thorny  path  of  his  race?  We  do 
not  ask  it  with  regard  to  his  material  or  intellectual  welfare;  why  should 
we  with  the  moral?  Shall  we  not  rather  portray  the  inevitable  struggle 
in  forms  that  he  can  understand,  teaching  him  to  win  the  victory  before 
the  battle  is  fought? 
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The  basis  for  ethical  training  in  elementary  education  advocated  in 
this  paper  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  primarily  in  a graduated  course  in 
classical  literature,  beginning  with  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends,  and  folk- 
lore, and  culminating  with  the  higher  dramatic  literature ; and  second- 
arily, in  the  concrete  biographical  and  narrative  elements  of  history. 

The  argument  has  run  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a subjective  and  individual  morality  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  conscience  and  volition  is  the  main  thing;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  objective  morality,  which  has  to  do  with  ethical  relations  as 
determined  by  institutions  of  society.  The  child  needs  an  ethical  train- 
ing in  this  second  realm,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  done  in  the  first,  in 
order  that  God  in  the  heart  and  God  in  the  world  may  be  one  thing. 

2.  This  training  should  aim  not  only  to  give  instruction  in  ethical 
duties,  but  to  train  the  will  to  perform  them  as  an  expression  of  the 
inner  life. 

3.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  awaken  an  active  interest  in 
that  which  has  the  ethical  content,  since  such  an  interest  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  the  adequate  moral  ideals. 

4.  The  ethical  order  of  the  world  establishes  and  maintains  itself  as 
an  objective  fact  in  institutions  of  family,  school,  church,  state,  and 
the  business  world. 

5.  The  four  fundamental  ethical  ideas,  good-will,  justice,  adequate 
requital  and  honest  service,  together  with  all  their  manifold  variations, 
are  embodied  in  ideal  form,  capable  of  appealing  powerfully  to  the 
apprehending  capacity  and  natural  interests  of  childhood  in  the  juvenile 
and  adult  classical  literature  of  the  world. 

6.  The  elementary  schools  should  establish  a systematic  training  in 
such  literature,  to  the  end  that  in  the  field  of  practical  ethics,  as  else- 
where, the  child  may  share  in  the  spiritual  conquests  of  his  race ; that 
he  may  enter  into  his  inheritance  as  an  heir  of  all  the  ages,  earning  the 
inheritance  anew,  not  actually  with  the  original  passion  and  pain,  but 
ideally  in  the  quiet  realms  of  thought. 


DISCUSSION, ; 


F.  M.  McMurray  of  Illinois : — Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  problem  is  the  selection  of  literature  or  history  for  each 
of  the  eight  years  of  the  public  school  which  will  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  moral  ideas,  and  will  present  them  in  such  a way  that  the 
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child  will  become  so  thoroughly  interested  in  them  that  his  character 
will  thereby  be  affected.  For  many  years  it  has  been  believed  by 
teachers  that  the  literatures  of  the  higher  course  will  accomplish  this 
object. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a growing  conviction  that  in 
the  lowest  grades  ideals  may  he  presented  to  the  children  which  will 
affect  their  character.  The  literature,  however,  must  be  chosen  of 
different  kinds.  There  is  a conviction  growing  that  all  imaginative 
literature  is  suitable  to  affect  the  child  in  the  first  year,  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  imaginative  story,  the  fairy  tale,  has  been  chosen;  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  against  the  selection  of  this  literature. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a selection,  presenting  good  moral  ideas 
in  such  a way  that  the  children  can  enjoy  them.  If  we  can  accomplish 
that  object,  certainly  the  character  of  the  child  will  be  so  reached  that 
moral  ideas  will  control  their  action  and  they  can  be  given  motives  in 
that  way.  Also  the  conviction  is  growing  that  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades  history  and  literature  may  be  taught  in  such  a way  as 
to  reach  the  character  of  the  child.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  do  that, 
provided  we  let  alone  the  teaching  of  so  many  dead,  unmeaning  facts, 
and  direct  the  attention  of  the  child  more  to  the  motives  which  should 
govern  men.  It  is  my  purpose,  however,  only  to  speak  of  one  piece  of 
literature,  which  seems  to  me  to  contain  much  more  of  the  essential 
requirements  than  any  other  for  children  in  the  second  or  third  year. 
This  literature  should  contain  much  that  is  instructive,  and,  altogether, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  embraces  the  essential 
condition  and  contains  that  of  the  greatest  moral  worth.  The  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  really  the  history  of  the  human  soul.  The  boy  at 
home  was  a good-for-nothing  and  worthless  lad,  for  whom  no  one  cared, 
and  in  whom  no  one  took  any  special  interest  besides  the  parents.  He 
ran  away  and  landed  upon  an  island,  after  being  first  shipwrecked,  when 
he  came  to  his  senses.  He  looked  about  for  his  companions,  and  he  was 
horror-stricken  when  he  discovered  they  were  all  lost.  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  he  went  to  God  for 
forgiveness  for  his  wrong-doing,  and  resolved  to  live  a changed  life  from 
that  time  on.  The  first  few  days  of  his  life  upon  the  island  seemed  to 
be  especially  lonesome,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  die  of  starvation 
and  he  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.  The  island  was  uninhabited,  and  so  each 
day  he  prayed  to  God  for  protection  from  hunger  and  wild  beasts.  He 
discovers  a Bible  upon  the  old  vessel,  and  carries  it  to  his  little  home, 
and  there  he  studies  it  some  each  day.  It  has  become  a habit  with  him. 
He  is  beginning  to  rely  upon  God  each  day,  when  he  discovers  grain 
growing  before  his  door,  and  that  brings  out  that  portion  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer  “give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.”  In  the  midst  of  his  sickness 
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lie  relied  upon  the  protection  of  God.  He  prays  to  God  frequently, 
and  when  his  recovery  takes  place,  it  seems  to  be  as  an  answer  to  his 
prayer;  and  finally  he  develops  the  true  Christian  character.  Once  a 
man  comes  upon  the  island,  an  ignorant  savage,  and  he  tells  him  about 
God,  how  much  he  loves  him  and  how  much  he  cares  for  him.  It  seems 
to  me  you  see  in  that  story  the  development  of  the  human  soul  from  an 
almost  worthless  condition  to  that  of  the  higher  Christian  type,  and  the 
whole  is  presented  in  such  a way  that  the  child  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  enjoy  it.  If  all  of  these  thoughts  were  presented  in  a few 
days  it  is  quite  likely  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child  would 
not  be  great,  and  I am  speaking  of  the  story  as  being  taught  for  an 
entire  year,  or  for  a larger  portion  of  the  year.  Suppose  the  child 
becomes  thoroughly  interested  in  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe ; he  lives 
right  there  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  all  through  his  religious  experience 
and  moral  feeling.  Will  he  not  naturally  feel  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did? 
So  much  for  the  moral  worth  of  this  story.  But  further  than  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  a pleasant  history.  The  child  follow's  Robinson  Crusoe 
through  his  long  trouble  to  make  his  own  living.  The  thought  is  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  the  Child  that  Robinson  should  have  some  friend, 
and  from  the  story  the  child  also  gets  the  most  important  education 
that  history  can  give,  and  that  is,  that  great  progress  has  been  going  on 
in  civilization  all  the  time.  He  sees  the  simple  beginning,  and  he  sees 
what  the  present  state  of  society  is,  and  he  realizes  that  people  must  be 
compelled  to  start  way  back  from  that  simple  condition  to  reach  the 
present  high  condition — an  important  thought  in  history. 

The  fact  that  Robinson  Crusoe  has  no  companions  about  him,  has  no 
home,  emphasizes  decidedly  the  importance  of  home,  and  the  child 
learns  to  realize  how  important  his  own  home  may  be  to  him,  and  how 
important  it  is  that  he  should  have  companions  to  associate  with  him. 
Besides  all  this,  a large  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  given  to  the  child 
from  this  story. 

Another  thing  the  child  would  gather  from  this  is  that  he  is  to 
understand  that  new  problems  are  constantly  rising  before  him  to  be 
solved,  as  they  did  before  Robinson.  All  the  way  through  the  work 
there  is  a lively  exercise  for  the  imagination,  and  when  the  child  reads 
with  interest  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  his  imagination  is  given  wide 
play ; and  so  self-activity  in  the  child  may  be  developed  from  a careful 
study  of  this  book.  All  this,  and  many  others,  would  seem  to  furnish  a 
good  reason  for  its  being  taught. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  TEACHING  FOR  LIGHT  AND 

POWER. 


PRESIDENT  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  AMHERST,  MASS. 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — We  have  no  standing  armies  in 
America.  In  Europe  ’tis  an  old  saying  that  every  productive  laborer  must 
carry  on  his  back  an  idle,  full-armed  soldier.  Not  so  with  us.  America 
does  not  wish  for  membership  in  that  “ International  League”  where  the 
big  royal  boys  of  Europe  waste  treasure  and  life  in  the  costly  game  of  war — 
“ check”  to  your  adversary’s  policy  by  moving  out  a hundred  thousand 
prettily  caparisoned  men.  It  was  in  part  the  lack  of  this  pageantry  of 
war  that  led  Matthew  Arnold  to  criticise  life  in  America  as  “ uninterest- 
ing.” But  to  the  men  whose  eyes  are  opened  the  interest  of  American 
life  lies  not  in  the  bloody  play  of  war,  nor  in  piles  of  architecture,  nor 
in  social  forms  bequeathed  from  a storied  antiquity;  but  in  the  noble 
strife,  everywhere  evident,  to  educate,  to  uplift  the  masses.  We  believe 
in  the  common,  every-day  people.  With  Lincoln  we  are  ready  to  say 
“ God  Almighty  must  think  a great  deal  of  commonplace  people,  or  he 
never  would  have  made  so  many  of  them.” 

With  us,  in  the  States  and  in  Canada,  the  industrial  organization  has 
replaced  the  military.  We  build  railroads  and  operate  factories  by  the 
help  of  those  millions  of  men  whom  England  keeps  in  arms  and  trains 
to  enforced  idleness.  The  peaceful  triumphs  of  engineering  make 
magazine  articles  as  brilliantly  interesting  as  those  that  chronicle  the 
achievements  of  our  veteran  soldiers,  now  peaceful  citizens.  In  a peace- 
ful, industrial  society,  engaged  in  developing  the  resources  of  a conti- 
nent, we  do  our  work  as  teachers.  May  the  lesson  of  the  American 
continent  to  the  world — yes,  the  lesson  of  the  great  Anglo- American- 
Australian,  English-speaking  race  to  the  world  it  almost  girdles — be  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  relations  without  constant  menace  of  war. 

But  in  this  peaceful  life  there  are  still  heroic  contests  to  be  waged. 
And  this  body  of  teachers  represents  the  assembled  forces  of  our  party. 
“ The  ultimate  question  between  every  two  human  beings,”  says  Carlyle, 
“ is,  can  1 kill  thee  or  canst  thou  kill  me?”  Carried  into  the  realm  of 
ideas,  this  is  a striking  description  of  the  contest  that  engages  our  ener- 
gies. The  struggle  between  ideas  and  righteousness  on  the  one  side 
and  stupidity  and  sin  on  the  other  is  a warfare  that  never  ceases. 
Unless  the  men  of  ideas  kill  stupidity  into  a higher  life  stupidity  will 


* President  Gates  spoke  without  manuscript,  and  the  stenographer  failed  to  take  a 
verbatim  report;  therefore,  this  address  is  from  notes  only. 
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kill  ideas.  However  society  may  be  reorganized,  it  is  still  ideas  that 
must  rule,  if  the  world  is  to  prosper.  Only  by  welcoming  in  your  own 
life,  and  by  diffusing  among  others,  the  sway  of  ideas,  can  you  be  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  living  well. 

But,  forgetting  for  a little  this  warfare  of  ideas  with  stupidity,  in 
which  you  are  all  leaders,  if  we  try  the  teacher’s  work  by  economic  tests, 
its  value  is  manifest  and  is  immeasurable.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  vast  educational  system  here  represented,  no  meeting  that  assembles 
on  the  continent  this  year  represents  so  vast  a productive  force  as  does 
this  Association.  You  know  how  slight  an  element  in  the  money  value  of 
the  finished  watch  is  the  rough  weight  of  metal  in  its  make-up.  Skilled 
labor  expended  on  that  metal  has  given  it  its  high  value.  The  difference 
in  worth  to  society,  to  the  state,  between  the  stolid,  unskilled,  ignorant 
laborer  who  has  known  nothing  of  the  uplift  of  education  and  the  most 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  of  our  citizens — who  can  estimate?  All 
due  credit  given  to  the  influence  of  home  and  family,  it  is  still  the 
school,  our  system  of  education,  from  its  lowest  grades  to  its  highest 
institutions,  which  works  this  difference.  There  are  no  such  producers 
of  values  as  are  true  teachers. 

All  men  ought  to  be  laborers.  It  is  an  honorable  title,  that  of  worker. 
I claim  it  for  myself  and  for  you.  All  men  have  a right  to  it  who  work 
faithfully,  whether  with  hands  or  head.  Let  no  attempts  to  refine 
upon  distinctions  between  capital  and  labor  deprive  you  of  your  honor- 
able right  to  be  classed  as  one  who  labors.  “ It  is  a contemptible  thing 
to  luxuriate  in  idleness;  it  is  a most  royal  thing  to  labor,”  said  Alex- 
ander the  Great ; and  never  did  he  utter  a more  royal  truth.  Let  us 
claim  a place  for  teachers  and  scholars  among  the  workingmen,  the  pro- 
ducers of  values. 

Close  beside  the  honorable  title  of  the  laborer  to  universal  respect  lies 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  misleading  maxims  of  the  socialistic  and 
anarchic  labor  agitators.  They  build  their  demands  for  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  present  industrial  system  on  this  proposition:  “Labor” 
(and  they  mean  to  limit  the  term  to  labor  with  the  hands)  “ Labor  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth.”  Hence,  all  who  do  not  labor  with  their  hands 
they  call  drones. 

But  shall  the  man  who  manages  the  machine  be  called  a productive 
laborer,  and  the  man  who,  by  patient  study,  contrived  the  machine  be 
called  unproductive  and  a drone?  The  laborer  controls  and  directs  the 
work  of  the  machine  because  he  has  intelligence  and  the  machine  has 
not.  Just  in  proportion  as  a laborer’s  intelligence  and  skill  increase, 
his  efficiency  and  value  as  a productive  laborer  increase.  Added  power 
so  to  use  his  brains  as  to  make  the  work  of  his  hands  more  effective 
does  not  make  him  any  the  less  truly  a laborer.  When  he  becomes 
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sufficiently  intelligent  to  guide  and  direct  the  work  of  other  men,  as 
well  as  of  machines;  when  he  has  saved  from  his  wages  the  means  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  the  business;  when,  as  manager,  he  works  and 
plans  for  his  business  half  the  night  as  well  as  all  the  day,  is  he  any  less 
a productive  laborer  because  he  cannot  now  “ quit  ” at  five  or  six  o’clock? 
Clearly  not.  Close,  accurate,  consecutive  thinking  is  the  hardest  work 
men  do.  When  we  seek  for  the  common  manhood  which  makes  all  men 
brethren  we  find  one  mark  of  it  in  the  common  obligation  to  work. 
But  those  who  seek  so  to  limit  “ work  ” and  “ labor  ” as  to  shut  out  intel- 
ligence and  brain  power  are  levelling  down,  not  up.  By  such  an  argument 
they  seek  a basis  for  brotherhood  among  men  in  that  mere  power  of 
brawn  which  marks  the  horse  and  the  ox.  They  kill  hope  and  cut  the 
nerve  of  effort.  “ Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth”  only  when  laborers 
are  understood  to  include  all  who  work  with  hands  or  brain ; and  when 
we  thus  understand  it,  dangerous,  socialistic  talk  of  the  natural  antag- 
onism between  labor  and  capital  becomes  pointless. 

True  education  increases  knowledge,  but  still  more  emphatically  does 
it  develop  power.  Our  own  age  is  awakening  wonderfully  to  the  truth 
that  education  is  essential  to  true  manhood,  and  that  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  should  receive  an  education.  The  desirability  of  an 
education  for  all  has  never  before  been  clear  to  all  classes  of  men.  We 
no  longer  find  any  who  venture  to  argue  that  it  is  well  to  have  an  igno- 
rant body  of  toilers  to  do  the  world’s  hardest  work.  Toilers  with  the 
hand  are  now  expected  to  be  men  who  think,  men  who,  at  least,  wish 
their  children  educated. 

“ Congresses  of  labor  ” discuss  the  deepest  sociological  problems.  Grad- 
ually man  is  taking  possession  of  his  entire  being,  is  learning  that,  what- 
ever may  be  his  occupation,  he  has  a right  to  use  fully  all  his  powers. 
In  war,  “bayonets  that  think”  make  victorious  armies;  in  the  nobler 
contests  of  peace,  workmen  who  think,  workmen  who  know,  win  the 
triumphs  of  industrialism. 

Practically  and  manifestly  to-day  the  question  of  popular  education 
is  the  all-important  question. 

What  the  ardent  prophets  of  two  or  three  generations  ago  foretold 
when  their  souls  were  fired  by  visions  of  universal  suffrage,  the  civilized 
world  has  practically  accepted  now.  The  only  hope  for  the  world  in 
which  popular  government  is  to  prevail  lies  in  increasing  popular  intel- 
ligence, and  popular  virtue  and  goodness,  and  in  embodying  these 
results  of  education  in  institutions,  laws,  and  governments. 

The  school  takes  the  child  out  of  the  home,  the  family,  where  love 
and  self-sacrifice  are  the  law  and  the  ideal  of  life,  and  introduces  him  to 
relations  of  equity  with  his  equals,  where  are  formed  his  life-long 
conditioning  habits  of  intercourse  with  others. 
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The  school  thus  forms  the  future  citizen.  “ What  you  would  have 
come  out  in  the  life  of  the  nation  you  must  put  into  the  schools  and 
the  universities,”  has  long  been  a maxim  of  government  in  Germany. 

To  form  a true  man  is  the  highest  object  of  all  teaching.  The  ideals 
under  which  the  teacher  does  his  work  will,  in  no  slight  measure,  deter- 
mine his  power  thus  to  train  manly  men,  and  true,  womanly  women. 

Since  “ duty  is  the  one  art  to  be  daily  practiced,”  since  even  Professor 
Huxley  defines  the  object  of  an  education  to  be  “ the  ability  to  do  the 
thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  he  done,  whether  you  like  to  do 
it  or  not,”  the  strengthening  of  the  will,  the  development  of  character — 
that  is  to  say,  of  moral  power — is  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
teacher’s  work. 

Can  conscience,  can  moral  law,  be  made  dominant  in  society,  in  poli- 
tics, in  international  relations?  Some  notable  indications  of  progress 
toward  this  goal  have  been  manifest,  recently,  in  the  quick  retirement 
from  American  political  life  of  the  prominent  politician  who  main- 
tained that  there  “was  no  place  in  politics  for  the  decalogue,”  in  the 
quick  and  clear  appreciation  of  moral  standards  by  the  public,  where 
cases  of  immorality  were  involved,  in  the  army  and  in  high  social  circles 
in  England,  and  by  the  notable  lessons  of  peaceful  arbitration  given  to 
the  world  by  the  two  nations  represented  here  to-night — by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

That  moral  power  in  character  may  result  from  the  teacher’s  work, 
the  teacher  must  know  the  power  of  personality,  must  learn  to  draw 
moral  power  from  that  One  Supreme  Personality  whose  will  and  work 
are  manifest  in  the  world  of  nature,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  that 
revelation  of  His  will  which  shows  to  us  the  One  Perfect  Man,  who  is 
also  God,  whose  love  furnishes  the  moral  dynamic  which  holds  men  true 
to  goodness  and  saves  the  world. 

In  the  effort  to  build  up  character  while  acquiring  knowledge,  do  we 
not  come  to  know  the  need  of  some  strong  elemental  force  that  shall 
draw  us,  by  a powerful  attraction,  toward  goodness  and  duty,  when  duty 
is  clearly  seen?  Can  any  man  watch  the  development  of  the  growing 
powers  of  early  manhood  without  seeing  clearly  the  need  of  some  mighty 
energizing  force  which,  like  heat,  or  light,  or  life,  shall  transmute 
knowledge  into  wisdom,  ethics  into  goodness  of  life,  and  noble  thoughts 
and  purposes  into  a will-power  used  in  just  and  pure  and  noble  living? 

The  great  want  of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to-day  is  a 
deeper,  fuller,  more  abounding  life  in  the  young.  We  want  more  light! 
We  want  more  power!  We  want  more  life! 

Life  is  from  Christ,  our  sun  of  righteousness.  Given  that  subtle 
architectonic  principle  which  builds  up  each  organism  after  its  kind, 
given  that  life-principle  which  no  analysis  can  quite  reach  and  which 
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refuses  to  resolve  itself  into  other  forces,  and  biology  shows  us  that  we 
are  still  directly  dependent  upon  light  and  heat  for  the  development  of 
life.  Not  only  must  we  go  to  Christ  for  the  teaching  from  above  that 
originates  life,  and  gives  new  life  when  the  soul  is  born  again,  but  for 
heat  and  light,  without  which  life  must  perish ; we  depend  still  on  the 
Sun  of  our  Soul.  No  sun,  no  life  or  growth ! 

But  once  possessed  of  Christian  life,  how  shall  we  get  work  done — 
work  by  the  intellect,  by  the  will,  lighted  by  the  intellect  and  impelled 
by  the  emotions?  We  want  not  merely  potential  energy  of  soul,  but 
kinetic  energy,  force,  expended  in  good  work  done.  How  move  the  dead 
weight  of  social  statics  and  carry  the  burdens  of  social  reform?  From 
what  source  shall  men  draw  the  power  needed  to  transmute  ethical  con- 
victions into  practical  goodness  of  life?  Is  there  a source  of  power  to 
which  we  may  safely  send  the  young,  that  they  may  draw  unfailing  sup- 
plies, that  their  lives  may  go  on  in  achievement  and  in  development, 
may  produce  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  results? 

Here,  too,  we  turn  to  the  sun.  All  forms  of  power  which  we  use  in 
the  physical  world  the  sun  has  stored  up  for  us.  We  simply  draw  upon 
the  limitless  reserve  of  sun  power!  Do  we  use  steam,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  draw  our  heat  from  wood  or  coal,  or  the  mineral  ores;  we 
are  drawing  it  in  the  last  analysis  from  the  sun.  But  steam  gives  way 
to  electricity,  you  say.  Already  this  subtle  power  does  service  in  a 
thousand  ways.  But  for  the  supply  of  electricity  already  thoughtful 
inventors  are  turning  towards  the  sun.  Already  they  store  up  power 
from  the  restless  tossing  of  the  waves  which  the  sun-moved  air-currents 
have  set  playing.  Already  they  store  up  energy,  and  heat,  and  electri- 
city by  using  the  changes  in  tide-levels;  and  thus,  for  our  daily  tasks, 
harness  the  vast  bulk  of  that  huge,  plunging  ox,  the  moon,  with  crater- 
callous  shoulder,  to  our  yoke,  and  thus  make  fresh  use  of  the  sun’s 
motor  power. 

But  subtler  still  is  the  potent,  silent  power  of  the  sun.  The  sun, 
shining  calmly  on  the  sensitive  thermo-electric  piles  that  simply  absorb 
his  rays,  starts  currents  of  power  which,  stored  up  for  us,  shall  do  our 
work  through  all  dark  days,  and  shall  banish  with  brilliant  life  the 
darkness  of  our  nights. 

Does  not  all  this  most  wonderfully  answer  to  the  work  on  men’s  hearts 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness?  From  Christ,  our  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
stream  light  and  life  and  power.  That  we  may  be  filled  with  energy 
and  light  and  power  from  Him,  we  need  only  turn  our  faces  fully  toward 
Him  and  draw  life  and  strength  from  vision. 

Let  us  rest  for  a moment  in  the  thought  of  the  unchanging  value  of 
the  work  of  education. 

Education,  in  its  large  essential  features,  has  been  the  chief  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  leaders  of  our  race  from  a time  far  earlier  than  the  dawn  of 
history.  It  is  the  superintendence  of  education,  from  generation  to 
generation,  which  has  preserved  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  Since  the 
world  began,  to  educate  mankind  has  been  always  unconsciously  the 
result,  and  sometimes  consciously  the  goal,  of  all  the  efforts  men  have 
made  in  advancing  their  material  interests  and  in  building  up  and 
defining  clearly  the  institutional  life  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the 
state.  Self-education  has  attended  all  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
efforts  of  the  race  toward  a higher  civilization,  a nobler  manhood.  The 
patriarchal  heads  of  clans  and  tribes  were  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. The  founders  of  cities,  the  legislators  of  nascent  commonwealths, 
were  mighty  schoolmasters.  The  great  names  which  the  world  honors 
in  history,  in  art,  and  in  literature,  are  the  names  of  those  who  have 
given  emphasis  to  this  work  of  teaching  men — the  directors  of  the 
world’s  greatest  work — the  education  of  mankind.  The  roll  of  the 
world’s  patriots  and  statesmen  is  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  task  of  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  great  educators  in  institutions 
and  laws,  to  guide  the  race,  aright,  and  to  confirm  it  in  justice  and 
righteousness.  The  poets  and  historians  are  the  critic-teachers  in  man- 
kind’s vast  system  of  public  education,  selecfing  for  praise  or  censure 
those  who,  by  ideas  or  by  deeds,  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  race,  and 
in  poems  and  inspired  prose  enforcing  these  lessons  on  all  who  hear  or 
read.  As  love  in  the  human  heart  has  been  “ the  great  conservator  of 
good,”  has  kept  alive  the  virtues  through  all  the  ages,  so  the  work  of 
education,  consciously  or  unconsciously  carried  forward,  has  constantly 
been  the  developing  force  in  the  melioration  of  mankind. 

By  ideas  embodied  in  literature,  in  art,  in  institutions,  and  in  con- 
quests over  stubborn  matter,  the  work  of  education  is  seen  to  have  been 
more  and  more  evidently  the  conscious  aim  of  the  leaders  of  the  race. 

But  there  is  a narrower  use  of  the  term  education,  which  lays  emphasis 
upon  man’s  conscious  effort  to  secure  the  full  development  of  all  his 
powers.  Well  or  ill,  every  man  must,  in  a sense,  be  educated  by  the 
experience  of  life.  But  the  education  which  interests  us  is  something 
more  definite  than  this;  it  is  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  chosen  means 
to  the  definite  end  of  developing  fully  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  It  is  the  formation  of  character.  No  human  law  is  so  mighty 
as  a principle  cherished  in  the  heart.  No  sway  is  so  powerful  as  the 
sway  of  a thought  lovingly  held  at  life’s  centre.  It  is  the  beliefs  and 
the  hopes  which  a man  unconsciously  repeats  to  himself  in  his  quiet 
moments  that  control  and  shape  his  life.  Not  the  creeds  which  bodies 
of  men  in  concert  publicly  recite,  but  the  creed  intimately  cherished  by 
each  man,  held  so  close  to  life’s  centre  that  it  becomes  half  unconscious, 
mingles  with  the  affections,  and  directs  the  daily  and  the  hourly  choices 
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which  make  up  the  sum  of  living — this  creed  it  is  that  moulds  the  man. 
These  intensely  real  beliefs  of  its  individual  citizens  shape  the  life  of 
the  nation.  To  keep  these  fountains  of  action  clear  and  sweet  is  to 
transform  the  nations.  Only  as  we  teach  men,  one  by  one,  to  open  their 
hearts  to  the  daylight  can  we  bring  in  “ the  better  day”  for  mankind. 

There  is  an  intensely  vital  relation  between  principles  cherished  in 
the  heart  and  actions  worked  out  in  the  life.  It  is  this  that  gives 
practical  value  to  right  thinking,  sound  knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
truth  and  right  principles.  It  can  never  more  be  with  you  as  if  you 
had  not  seen  these  things.  Noblesse  oblige.  The  world  has  a right  to 
look  to  men  of  ideas  for  noble  living.  It  is  a reasonable  demand  that 
men  of  education  be  men  of  high  character. 

Minds  that  have  come  into  close  relation  with  truth  are  seized  on  by  a 
higher  power.  Lives  that  come  willingly  into  close  contact  with  the 
mighty  laws  which  govern  God’s  universe  become  magnetized  by  truth. 
Human  will's  laid  in  loving  and  intelligent  submission  alongside  that 
mighty  current  of  personified  will  that  “ makes  for  righteousness”  in 
God’s  government  of  the  universe  become  magnetized  by  God’s  truth, 
swing  readily  to  the  right  course  when  God’s  purposes  go  thrilling 
through  the  lives  and  hearts  of  men,  are  seized  unon  by  a higher  power, 
and  henceforth  and  for  eternity  become  witnesses  to  the  truth. 

If  the  life  of  each  one  of  you  is  thus  brought  into  line  with  God’s 
great  purposes  there  will  flow  through  your  lives  a strength  greater  than 
the  power  of  man — yes,  greater  than  all  the  powers  of  evil — that  splen- 
did power  of  eternal  righteousness  which  enables  men  who  will  receive 
it  to  move  the  world,  and,  “having  done  all,  to  stand.” 

Fellow-teachers,  science  bids  us  work  for  law  and  order  everywhere. 
We  are  to  learn  morals,  too,  under  Him  who  is  the  mightiest  teacher. 
AVe  are  to  teach  our  pupils  to  look  to  God  for  will-power.  The  Great 
Teacher  is  He  of  whom  Jean  Paul  says  that  He  was  “ The  lowliest  among 
the  mighty  and  the  mightiest  among  the  lowly,  who  with  his  pierced 
hand  has  lifted  the  gates  of  empires  off  their  hinges,  turned  the  course 
of  history  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs  the  centuries.”  My 
brothers,  my  sisters,  in  our  teaching  let  us  look  for  guidance  to  the 
Supreme  Teacher.  Let  us  at  least  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment,  that 
virtue  may  pass  into  us  for  our  work.  Nay,  rather  let  us  walk  with  our 
hand  in  His,  that  we  may  always  have  light  and  power  to  lead  others  to 
Him.  For  to  lead  men  to  look  up  to  Him,  and  to  serve  Him,  in  serving 
well  their  fellow-men,  is  the  supreme  work  of  the  profession  which  we 
love. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,  TRINITY  UNIVERSITY,  TORONTO. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — It  is  not  allowed  a public 
speaker  to  make  an  apology  before  his  audience,  and  I am  not  going  to 
claim  any  such  privilege,  but  it  is  proper  I should  explain  why  my  re- 
marks must  take  the  form  they  will  assume.  You  have  already  partially 
explained  it  in  stating  that  I have  been  called  here  on  very  short  notice 
to  take  the  place  of  a distinguished  gentleman  who  was  expected  here 
to-night.  The  audience  must  not  expect  from  me  an  elaborate  paper, 
which  I have  not  had  time  to  write,  but  bear  with  me  as  I briefly  refer 
to  the  subject  of  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain. 

I wish  to  say  first  of  all  on  this  subject  that  there  is  this  difference 
between  education  in  England  and  education  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  here  what  I might  call  either  a ready-made  imported  article, 
or  an  article  which  we  have  manufactured  on  the  spot,  in  accordance 
with  some  theory  or  theories;  whereas  in  England  they  have  an  educa- 
tional system  which  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  time,  like  her  civiliza- 
tion, and  a great  many  other  things  in  England.  Many  people  looking 
at  the  English  system  of  education,  understanding  some  of  its  defects, 
I dare  say  think  they  are  inconsistent  and  illogical — that  the  Eng- 
lish people  are  always  illogical.  A good  story  is  told  of  a splendid 
French  constitution,  which  was  made  according  to  the  best  pattern,  but 
it  would  not  work.  The  English  constitution  has  been  made  according 
to  no  pattern ; nobody  can  tell  what  it  is  in  itself.  Now,  sir,  when  we 
stop  to  consider  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  we  at  once 
think  of  the  two  countries,  England  and  Scotland.  I will  not  touch 
upon  Ireland,  because  the  case  is  very  different;  it  would  need  some 
explanation.  But  England  and  Scotland  are  different.  The  course  of 
the  two  countries  has  been  entirely  different.  Scotland  has  had  a really 
excellent  system  of  elementary  education,  not  merely  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when  it  was  organized  by  the  great  John  Knox,  but  even 
before  the  Reformation.  And  I suppose  I may  say  (because  I was  born 
in  Scotland)  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  are  the  best 
educated  peasantry  of  the  world.  I believe  there  are  many  men  present 
in  this  city  of  Toronto  who  received  their  early  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Scotland.  This  system  of  education  in  Scotland  went 
on  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  our  time,  with  only  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  forced  upon  any  system  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
Quite  recently,  however,  since  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  educational 
act  in  1870,  for  England,  education  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  established  church,  and  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board.  Whether  it  has  been  improved  by  that 
process,  I really  do  not  know.  I do  not  find  that  changes  in  educational 
systems  are  always  important.  I am  to  be  followed  by  a very  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  great  University  of  Oxford,  and  perhaps 
he  will  tell  you  something  about  the  changes.  But  I am  considering 
for  a moment  this  Scottish  system  and  the  English  system.  Let  us 
remember  what  the  early  history  of  education  in  England  and  Scotland 
is.  You  and  I are  just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  responsible  as  any- 
body. AVe  all  of  us,  whether  Canadians,  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen, 
inherit  this  past;  it  is  ours.  After  the  Danish  invasion,  and  during 
the  time  of  Alfred,  few  of  the  priests  were  able  to  read  a page  of  Latin. 
Great  intellectual  darkness  pervaded  England  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  AYrars  of  the  Roses.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  AH.  the  foun- 
dations of  education  had  been  diverted  from  their  general  purposes,  and 
in  some  places  charity  schools  were  established;  and  this  led  on  in  1781 
to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  Many  parochial  schools  were 
subsequently  founded,  and  in  1811  the  national  society  was  brought 
into  existence.  Between  1811  and  1841  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand new  schools  had  been  established.  Up  to  this  time  the  government 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  work.  It  was  in  1832  that  the  British 
government  began  to  subsidize  the  educational  movement.  In  1832  the 
first  grant  of  £30,000  was  made  by  the  imperial  parliament  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  education  in  England.  In  1839  a Board  of  Education 
was  formed,  and  the  grant  was  increased  £30,000,  principally  for  the 
building  of  schools.  In  184G  the  government  made  an  augmentation  of 
teachers’  salaries,  and  also  boys  and  girls  who  came  from  school  had  an 
allowance  made  to  them  during  the  time  of  their  training  for  being 
masters.  In  1853  the  system  of  having  the  school  examined  by  her  Ala- 
jesty’s  inspector  was  introduced,  and  then  a certain  grant  was  made  for 
every  pupil  who  had  attended  a certain  period  during  the  year.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  introduction  of  the  educational  act  of 
1870.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
facts,  I may  say  that  up  to  the  year  1870  there  was  no  regular  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England.  On  this 
question  there  were  extremists  on  both  sides.  The  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  done  a great  deal  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
during  this  century;  many  of  the  clergy  badly  paid,  supported  to  the 
extent  of  one  third  or  one  half  the  cost  of  their  parochial  schools. 
However  when  the  work  was  once  fairly  started,  Robert  Lowe  declared 
that  now  we  must  educate  our  masses.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1870,  Sir  William  Foster  declared  that  the  Education  Act  did  not 
propose  to  sweep  away  anything  that  existed.  For  example,  this  Act 
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of  1870  did  not  require  that  the  school  board  should  he  set  up  in 
every  place ; provided  there  was  education  efficient  and  sufficient  in  every 
place  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were,  the  revenues  of  the 
school  being  derived  from  three  sources : 

First.  Voluntary  subscription. 

Second.  Children’s  pence. 

Third.  Government  grant. 

The  government  grant  often  amounted  to  about  one  half  of  the  whole 
expense  of  the  school.  The  government  said,  if  these  family  and  private 
schools  are  sufficient  for  the  population  we  will  not  interfere,  if  our 
inspectors  find  that  the  children  are  properly  taught.  And  in  the 
larger  English  schools  and  the  other  parochial  schools  the  children  may 
receive  instruction  there  without  taking  religious  instruction.  The 
government  said  then,  we  will  recognize  your  school  and  we  will  sub- 
sidize it.  We  will  give  you  a grant  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
children  who  pass  our  examination  and  who  attend  your  school.  So  this 
kind  of  a mixed  system  grew  up.  Wherever  there  was  not  sufficient 
provision,  there  the  school  board  was  set  up  directly.  You  can  easily 
see  the  difficulties  which  the  voluntary  schools  had  to  deal  with.  Every 
one  had  to  pay  his  own  rate  whether  he  subscribed  to  the  voluntary 
schools  or  not.  Consequently  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  both  rates  of 
subscription  from  the  same  person.  This  caused  more  difficulty,  and  in 
many  places  no  doubt  some  of  the  English  church  schools  were  closed. 
In  the  country  places,  I believe,  there  are  very  few  parishes  in  Eng- 
land in  which  there  is  a school  board.  The  old  system  goes  on — na- 
tional schools  as  they  are  called.  In  the  large  cities  and  towns  there 
are  school  boards,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  there  are  not. 
Generally  speaking,  a change  has  been  brought  about  on  the  part  of  the 
clergymen.  Where  there  have  been  active  clergymen,  there  the  national 
schools  were  helped  on,  but  religious  instruction  is  given  in  them  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  whilst  other  children  can  attend  without 
being  present  at  religious  lessons.  This  condition  of  things  in  England 
continued  to  the  year  1870.  Now  there  are,  perhaps,  very  few  children 
in  the  island  but  what  attend  every  day  regularly  at  these  schools, 
whether  national,  British,  or  boarding  schools.  Two  or  three  years  after 
1870,  by  the  Act  of  1873,  which  was  extended  in  1876,  compulsory 
attendance  was  required,  and  there  were  school-board  officers  who  went 
around  and  saw  that  the  children  attended  school,  and  the  parents  were 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  if  they  did  not  send  their  children  to  school. 
During  all  this  time,  however,  I ought  to  mention  that  school  fees,  to 
some  extent — sometimes  small  and  sometimes  large — have  been  paid  in 
all  of  these  voluntary  schools,  of  course  excepting  the  large  free 
schools,  of  which  there  were  some  existing  throughout  the  country.  I 
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do  not  at  this  moment  remember  the  number  of  board  schools  which  are 
actually  free.  Of  course  the  majority  of  board  schools  can  do  precisely 
as  they  like  because  they  have  the  power  of  taxation.  There  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a measure  for  free 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England.  It  is  a very  interesting 
question,  and  I believe  the  bill  will  pass  into  a law.  I can  very  well 
imagine,  sir,  that  much  of  what  I have  been  saying  may  have  sounded 
slightly  irrational  to  the  people  on  this  side.  There  it  has  not  been 
considered  wise  to  destroy  a system  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a time 
and  has  worked  pretty  well.  There  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  inter- 
fere with  a system  which  has  produced  a result  which  perhaps  cannot 
be  produced  by  a system  which  you  would  put  in  its  place.  Therefore 
it  is  now  proposed  to  make  grants  to  all  schools  who  give  free  education, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  these  voluntary  schools. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  substantially  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  at  this  moment.  You  have  perceived 
that  my  sympathies  are  with  the  method  pursued  in  England.  But  I 
hope  that  that  fact  has  not  caused  me  to  misrej^resent  or  distort  any 
historical  facts  which  I have  thus  briefly,  and  I am  afraid  rather  imper- 
fectly, brought  before  this  meeting.  One  thing  it  seems  to  me  must  be 
quite  clear,  that  by  the  method  now  pursued  in  England  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  imparting  religious  instruction.  I ought,  perhaps,  to 
mention  that  in  1870  there  was  introduced  a measure  which  allowed  the 
rates  to  be  paid  to  the  Church  of  England  schools  or  independent 
schools  of  any  kind — Christian  undenominational  schools — not  separate 
schools,  but  simply  part  of  the  rates  might  go  to  that  school  so  long  as 
that  school  was  doing  this  work,  and  this  movement  received  the  great 
regard  of  the  clergymen  and  my  own  regard.  But  there  is  no  chance  at 
all  in  England  of  getting  separate  schools.  In  England  they  would  be 
devoutly  thankful  to  get  what  the  Roman  Catholics  have  in  Ontario. 
Whether  that  is  desirable  or  not  we  have  not  the  disposition  to  argue; 
we  have  no  chance  to  get  it. 

Now  while  I admire  very  much  indeed  the  system  which  prevails  in 
the  Province,  where  1 believe  the  schools  should  be  equal  to  anything 
which  could  possibly  exist,  and  while  I think  that  those  of  the  Old  World 
have  something  to  learn  from  their  children  in  the  New,  yet  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  our  relations  across  the  water,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  religious  education.  We  do  not  have  the  Bible.  I do  not 
understand  why  it  is  unrighteous  to  make  selections  from  the  Bible  as 
they  say.  The  Congregationalist  does  so.  They  tell  us  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a selection  from  the  Bible,  but  must  have  the  whole  Bible 
taught  to  these  uneducated  children  in  our  schools,  as  if  there  was  any 
Christian  denomination  that  did  not  make  selections  from  the  Bible. 
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Why  should  it  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  for  school  superintendents  to 
make  these  selections  for  the  sake  of  their  children?  Now,  in  this 
country  there  is  no  intelligent  instructor  that  I know  of  who  does  not 
complain  of  the  want  of  individuality,  and  when  I cross  the  border  to 
the  United  States- — I am  sure  no  one  will  be  offended  at  what  I am  say- 
ing— I hear  the  same  complaint  from  the  clergy  and  from  the  laity  that 
we  are  turning  out  our  best  girls  and  young  men  on  rather  too  large  a 
pattern.  Undoubtedly  there  are  defects  in  the  English  system ; I am 
not  denying  that,  but  I say  in  the  respect  referred  to,  English  education 
is  way  ahead  of  our  own.  From  the  general  education  of  England  we 
have  something  to  learn  in  the  light  and  shade  and  individuality  which 
we  fail  to  produce  here.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  great  schools  of  Eton 
and  Oxford.  Of  course  those  are  great  schools,  but  I speak  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common  education  in  England ; I say  they  produce  types  of  char- 
acter very  beautiful,  very  characteristic,  and  I say  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  system  of  general  education  in  England.  And  I am  not 
speaking  here  merely  of  the  national  education,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  is  produced  the  large  intelligence,  although  we  have  endeavored  to 
imitate  it  with  regard  to  our  surroundings  and  adopt  its  use  in  this 
country;  but,  notwithstanding  we  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  the 
English  type  of  education,  I do  not  see  that  individualism  among  our 
young  men  which  I have  seen  at  Oxford  or  in  the  old  universities  of 
Scotland. 

Therefore,  sir,  in  conclusion,  while  we  are  not  disposed  to  boast — we 
boast  a great  deal  too  much — we  are  a great  deal  more  conceited  here 
than  they  are  in  the  old  country ; I think  we  boast  a great  deal  more 
than  is  good  for  us,  but  John  Bull  never  boasts.  I repeat  that  most 
emphatically,  John  Bull  hardly  ever  boasts,  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it.  (Laughter).  Other  nations  are  often  anxious  to  know  what  their 
neighbors  think  of  them  or  their  country.  John  Bull  does  not  care 
one  straw  what  any  one  thinks  of  England,  for  John  Bull  is  perfectly 
certain  that  any  one  who  does  not  appreciate  England  must  be  a born 
fool.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  better  if  we  were  all  to  learn  a little 
humility,  for  has  it  not  been  said, — 

“ That  the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge  can  be  entered  no  otherwise  than  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  by  becoming  a little  child.” 

This,  too,  is  a lesson  which  we  may  learn  by  contact  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  a study  of  their  methods.  Therefore,  while  we  ought  not  to 
boast,  but  thank  G-od  for  what  we  have  done  in  this  country  in  the  matter 
of  education,  still  we  have  a great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  in  what  has  come 
to  us  from  that  country  whose  inheritance  w,e  regard  as  ours,  whose  people 
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speak  the  same  tongue,  have  the  same  institutions  and  substantially  the 
same  laws.  I say,  while  we  love  and  honor  our  own  institutions,  let  us 
remember  the  great  races  across  the  Atlantic  from  which  we  came,  and 
if  we  are  willing  to  teach  them  something  I believe  they  are  willing  to 
learn  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  their  institutions  that  will  improve 
our  system,  let  us  adopt  it  in  order  that  the  world  may  go  forward  and 
the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  may  he  progresssed. 

President  Garrett: — The  association  will  learn  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  have  present  to-night  a distinguished  gentleman  whose  reputation 
has  reached  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  with  whom 
many  of  us  have  communed  through  his  public  works.  I know  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  to-night  to  see  and  hear  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  of 
Toronto,  who  has  consented  to  speak  to  us  a few  words. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I am  not  going  to  inflict  a 
speech  upon  you  on  the  subject  of  English  education  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. In  fact  I have  not  the  strength  to  address  this  audience  in  such  a 
hall.  I come  forward  to  add  only  one  voice  to  the  welcome  which  has 
received  you  here.  I cannot  pretend  to  be  connected  with  education  in 
this  place,  but  I am  connected  with  its  student  life,  and  in  that  char- 
acter I heartily  greet  you.  I used  to  know  something  about  the  state  of 
English  education,  for  I was  a member  of  the  Koval  Commission  which 
was  appointed  about  thirty  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion and  frame  a national  scheme;  but  events  since  then  have  marred 
it,  and  all  I clearly  see  now  is  that  there  is  a conflict  going  on  in  my  na- 
tive country  between  two  principles:  the  secular  and  the  state  system  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  voluntary  or  parental  system  on  the  other.  There 
are  those  two  currents  of  conflicting  opinion.  The  state  or  secular  ap- 
pears to  be  the  stronger,  and  in  the  eddies  created  by  that  conflict  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  are  fishing  for  votes.  Heaven  preserve  educa- 
tion from  politics! 

Now  my  memory  carries  me  back  to  the  old  English  village  school,  a 
very  antediluvian  institution.  We  have  advanced  far,  very  far  beyond 
it  in  apparatus,  in  text-books,  in  pedagogic  science,  and  in  the  training 
of  our  teachers.  I wish  I felt  quite  sure  that  we  had  advanced  far 
beyond  it  in  the  formation  of  character.  However,  that  depended  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  social  influence  in  the  old  English  parish.  One 
system  will  not  do  for  all  countries  in  education,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  department.  This  is  a new  country  where  men  begin  with  a clean 
sheet  of  paper.  England  is  an  old  country  on  which  ages  have  written 
their  legends.  No  one  system,  I say,  will  do  for  all  countries,  and  the 
old  English  system  had  virtues  which  belonged  to  itself  and  which  we 
cannot  transplant  here.  I have  always  been  rather  inclined,  I must  con- 
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fess — perhaps  I ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess — to  the  voluntary  or 
parental  system.  The  voluntary  system  has,  of  course,  great  shortcom- 
ings and  defects,  but  it  has  not  the  fatal  malady  of  routine.  Average 
men  and  women  must  work,  and  we  should  not  expect,  what  speakers 
seem  often  to  expect,  a seraphic  zeal  and  a Solomon’s  wisdom  for  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  a year. 

The  universities  of  England,  I am  happy  to  say,  are  still  ruled  by  a 
policy  as  wise  as  it  is  magnificent,  and  entirely  free  from  the  influence 
of  politics.  The  two  great  universities  are  surrounded  by  proper  safe- 
guards and  every  necessary  reform  is  speedily  adopted.  They  are,  I 
repeat,  governed  under  a policy  as  wise  as  it  is  magnificent,  kept 
entirely  apart  from  the  politics  of  the  hour ; and  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  truth.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  liberty.  When  liberty  is  attained,  the  most 
rapid  progress  of  the  world  will  be  assured.  There  must  be  no  isolated 
selfishness,  but  true,  full,  and  hearty  co-operation  looking  to  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  human  race. 

Once  more,  without  attempting  further  to  dilate  on  this  subject,  let 
me,  as  a student  of  Toronto  and  history,  greet  you  and  welcome  you 
here.  I trust  your  visit  to  us  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable — be  sure 
we  have  all  felt  it  a great  honor  to  have  you  here. 
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It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  establish,  support,  and 
control  public  schools,  in  order  that  its  youth  shall  receive  that  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  and  training  necessary  for  the  enlightened  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

There  cannot  be  good  public  schools  without  good  teachers.  It  may 
be  affirmed  generally  that  in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  work,  the 
trained  man  is  superior  to  the  untrained  one.  Experience  has  shown 
that  unless  the  state  provides  this  training,  the  supply  of  such  teachers  is 
insufficient  to  do  the  work  which  the  public  school  was  established  to 
perform. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show : — 

A.  What  this  training  should  include. 

B.  How  it  may  be  provided. 
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All  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  he  based  upon  a considera- 
tion of  what  a teacher  should  know  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest 
success.  This  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

1.  He  should  know  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  which  determines 
its  nature,  defines  its  limits,  and  states  its  aim. 

2.  He  should  know  Man — his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature. 

3.  He  should  know  the  Subject-matter  employed  in  educating,  and 
its  values  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  knowledge,  and  culture. 

4.  He  should  know  Method,  which  deals  with  the  right  adjustment 
and  presentation  of  this  Subject-matter  to  mind. 

5.  He  should  know  the  History  of  Education,  which  describes  theories 
and  systems  of  education,  and  sets  forth  the  practice  of  great  educators. 

To  these  should  be  added  observation  of  the  work  of  skilled  teachers, 
practice- teaching  under  rational  criticism,  and  a period  of  probation 
sufficient  to  test  power  of  independent  management. 

A fuller  statement  of  these  topics  is  now  given. 

1.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Nature  of  Education. — Respecting  this  there  are  at  least  two 
prominent  theories.  One  views  mind  as  a self-active  agent  selecting 
from  its  environment  what  is  useful  for  its  development.  The  other 
views  mind  as  a result  produced  by  environment.  The  one  considers 
chiefly  how  mind  develops  through  assimilating  knowledge,  the  other, 
what  knowledge  shall  he  assimilated.  A true  theory,  through  proper 
selection  and  adjustment  of  subject-matter  and  its  right  presentation, 
combines  these  one-sided  views. 

The  Limits  of  Education. — John  Stuart  Mill  says  education  “ includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature; 
in  its  largest  acceptation  it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  pro- 
duced on  character  and  on  the  human  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  different;  by  laws,  by  forms  of  government,  by  the 
industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life,  nay,  even  by  physical  facts  not 
dependent  on  human  will;  by  climate,  soil,  and  local  position.”  Asa 
preventive  of  narrowness,  such  a view  of  education  is  a helpful  one,  but 
for  our  purpose  it  is  too  wide.  The  teacher  is  but  one  of  mafly  agencies, 
and  the  school  but  one  of  many  institutions  that  educate.  For  our  dis- 
cussion, education  must  be  limited  to  the  purposed  effect  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  upon  the  individual  pupil,  who  is  himself  affected  by  the 
forces  of  heredity  and  environment,  and  limited  by  the  amount  of  nerv- 
ous energy  originally  possessed. 

The  Aim  of  Education. — The  means  and  the  method  in  education  will 
depend  upon  the  aim.  Landon  says,  “ When  a person  has  stored  his 
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mind  with  all  serviceable  materials,  and  cultivated  his  faculties  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  make  a vigorous  use  of  the  knowledge  he 
possesses;  when  his  moral  power  has  become  so  developed  and  experi- 
enced that  he  not  only  has  a delicate  appreciation  of  duty,  but  his 
conscience  gives  its  sanction  to  that  which  his  intelligence  dictates; 
when  his  will  has  been  strengthened  to  such  a degree  that  he  is  able  to 
act  with  decision  and  bear  with  constancy  the  strain  of  difficulty  and 
disappointment ; when  he  recognizes  his  relationship  to  a Superior 
Being,  and  realizes  that  his  every  action  may  have  an  influence  not  only 
for  time,  but  for  eternity ; and  lastly,  when  his  mind  has  acquired  such 
keen  susceptibility  to  the  beauties  both  of  nature  and  art  that  it  adds 
to  his  pleasures  and  softens  his  cares — then  he  is  educated.” 

Briefly  stated,  the  aim  of  education  is  the  formation  of  character 
through  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  discipline,  and  training. 

2.  MAN. 

His  Physical  Nature. — The  teacher  must  have  a general  knowledge  of 
the  human  system,  must  know  the  effect  upon  health  of  proper  heating, 
lighting,  seating,  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings;  and  how  recesses, 
gymnastics,  and  athletics  affect  physical  development.  He  must  under- 
stand the  growth,  waste,  and  repair  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
educational  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  In  short,  he  must  know  the 
doctrine  of  physical  conditions  in  relation  to  the  receptivity  and  activity 
of  mind,  so  that  he  may  do  his  part  in  building  up  a healthy  body  as  the 
home  of  a sound  mind. 

His  Intellectual  Nature. — Intellectual  instruction,  discipline,  and 
training  are  necessary  in  the  formation  of  character.  This  discipline 
and  training  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind ; and  all 
subject-matter  of  instruction  must  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  these 
laws.  Psychology  furnishes  these  laws. 

The  intellectual  nature  may  be  studied  in  .several  ways.  One  may 
observe  his  own  mental  acts ; he  may  read  in  books  how  the  mind  per- 
ceives, remembers,  and  knows,  and  compare  this  with  his  own  experi- 
ences; he  may  observe  the  acts  of  others,  preferably  of  children,  and 
interpret  them  through  comparison  with  what  he  has  read  and  experi- 
enced ; and  he  may  “ supplement  the  properly  psychological  study  of 
mind  by  the  psychological  study  of  its  nervous  conditions  and  concomi- 
tants.” Indeed,  unless  psychology  is  studied  in  all  these  ways,  it  will 
not  yield  that  information  about  mental  processes  upon  which  educa- 
tional principles  must  be  based.  To  psychological  information  must  be 
added  the  psychological  spirit  and  method. 

His  Moral  Nature. — Instruction  in  moral  duties  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  training  in  moral  practices.  Ethical  knowledge  must 
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find  concrete  manifestation  in  good  action.  Action  depends  on  will; 
will  depends  on  feelings  for  its  motives  or  impelling  forces,  and  on 
knowledge  for  its  illumination  or  guidance.  The  teacher  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  will  he  has  to  train,  and  its  relation  to  moral 
action.  lie  must  understand  the  culture  of  the  feelings,  know  the  value 
of  the  motives  he  employs  to  secure  action,  know  how  to  gradually  sub- 
stitute the  higher  for  the  lower  motives,  leading  his  pupils  out  from  the 
bondage  of  external  authority  into  the  freedom  of  internal  control,  ever 
aiming  at  that  crowning  stage  when  they  shall  become  self-governing 
beings,  doing  the  right  because  it  is  the  right.  He  must  know  the 
duties  that  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  to  the  family,  and  the 
state,  that  he  may  teach  them  to  his  pupils. 

Ethics  discusses  these  duties,  and  gives  the  laws  of  development  of 
our  moral  nature.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  these  laws,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  derivable  therefrom,  that  he  may  cause  all  school 
work  to  be  so  done  as  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  that  character  which 
is  the  aim  of  education. 

SUBJECTS  OR  MATTER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  subject-matter  of  education,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  pupils.  1 1 is  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  should  be  gener- 
ous. No  broad  professional  knowledge  can  rest  on  narrow  scholarship. 
The  wider  his  knowledge,  the  more  clearly  will  he  see  the  relation  of 
each  part  of  a subject  to  the  whole,  and  the  relation  of  subjects  to  -each 
other.  This  will  simplify  his  presentation  of  a subject,  will  provide  for 
such  arrangements  of  parts  as  the  exigencies  of  a particular  lesson  may 
demand,  and  will  secure  attention  to  essentials.  It  will  also  prevent 
unnecessary  repetition  of  work  already  provided  in  other  subjects,  and 
will  give  unity  to  instruction. 

The  effect  of  a study  upon  a pupil — its  educational  value — depends 
upon  its  nature,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught.  According  to 
their  nature,  studies  furnish  knowledge  useful  for  guidance,  or  for 
pleasure  considered  apart  from  use;  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
are  taught,  they  yield  a mental  discipline.  These  three  values  are  usu- 
ally described  by  the  terms  practical,  culture,  and  disciplinary.  Each 
subject  of  study,  by  its  nature,  tends  to  give  a special  mental  habit  to 
the  student  of  it.  This  habit  is  affected  by  the  method  of  teaching. 

Studies  may  also  be  considered  from  the  stand-point  of  mental  powers 
specially  affected  by  them. 

Without  such  knowledge  as  this  the  teacher  cannot  know  what  subjects 
he  ought  to  teach,  or  in  what  order,  logical  and  psychological,  they 
should  be  presented  so  as  best  to  further  the  aim  which  the  school  has 
in  view. 
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METHOD  OR  FORM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  deals  with  the  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter 
in  such  a way  as  to  insure  its  assimilation  by  the  pupil,  and  afford  right 
mental  discipline.  It  may  be  considered  under  three  heads — the  method 
in  the  learner,  the  method  in  the  subject-matter,  and  the  method  in 
the  teaching  process. 

The  method  in  the  learner  is  determined  by  the  order  of  development 
of  the  mental  powers,  irrespective  of  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
the  subject-matter. 

It  may  be  briefly  described  thus : — 

1.  The  assimilation  of  new  individual  notions. 

2.  The  transition  from  individual  to  general  notions  in  the  form  of 
rules,  definitions,  etc. 

3.  The  application  of  these  general  notions  to  new  particulars. 

The  method  in  the  subject-matter  deals  with  the  relation  of  parts  of  a 
subject  of  instruction  to  its  whole,  and  the  relation  of  subjects  to  sub- 
jects, as  regards  logical  dependence. 

The  method  in  the  teaching  process  includes  the  order  of  procedure 
and  the  technique  of  instruction.  The  order  of  procedure  may  be  ana- 
lytic— from  wholes  to  parts,  or  synthetic — from  parts  to  wholes,  or  a 
combination  of  these. 

The  teacher  may  proceed  by  lecture  (monologue),  by  question  and 
answer  (dialogue),  or  by  a combination  of  these.  He  may  make  use 
of  whatever  devices  the  practice  of  good  teachers  has  shown  to  be  help- 
ful, in  adapting  the  subject-matter  to  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil 
at  any  particular  stage.  These,  together  with  those  peculiarities  of 
manner  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  personality,  are  included  under  the 
term,  technique  of  instruction. 

Until  training-schools  treat  method  as  a special  subject  of  study,  after 
instruction  in  psychology  and  logic  has  been  given,  until  they  compel 
students  to  account  for  each  step  in  a lesson  by  reference  to  fundamental 
principles,  they  cannot  well  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  some- 
times made,  that  their  students  are  mere  imitators — the  slaves  of  the  rule 
that  kills,  rather  than  the  master  of  the  principle  that  makes  alive.  Free- 
dom comes  to  the  student  through  rational,  not  mechanical,  methods. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  history  of  education  will  furnish  those  enduring  truths  which  are 
the  basis  of  a sound  theory  of  education,  will  describe  those  modes  of 
organization  which  have  best  combined  economy  with  efficiency,  and 
will  set  forth  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  famous  teachers.  Nor 
should  the  broadening,  inspiring  effect  of  this  study  for  the  teacher  be 
overlooked. 
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“For  giving  breadth  of  view  and  steadiness  of  purpose,”  says  Com- 
payre,  “ nothing  more  helpful  can  be  recommended  to  the  teacher  than  a 
critical  survey  of  the  manifold  experiments  and  experiences  in  educa- 
tional practice.  The  acutest  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  worked  at  the 
solution  of  the  educational  problem,  and  the  educating  art  has  been 
practised  under  every  variety  of  conditions — civil,  social,  religious, 
philosophic,  and  ethic.”  Such  knowledge  is  a necessary  condition  of 
sure  and  steady  progress. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  history  of  modern  education. 
The  educational  experiments  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  during 
the  present  century  are  worth  more  to  us,  from  the  practical  stand-point, 
than  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Oriental  nations.  A study  of  the 
system  of  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  plans  of  teaching  employed 
to-day  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Toronto  is  at  least  as 
interesting  and  more  helpful  than  a similar  study  of  any  of  the  Old-World 
cities  during  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  This  statement 
is  made  not  to  disparage  the  study  of  the  earlier  periods  but  to  empha- 
size the  value  of  the  study  of  experiments  being  made  by  those  cities 
and  countries  which  are  striving,  in  circumstances  not  unlike  our  own, 
to  master  difficulties  which  are  taxing  our  best  energies. 

PRACTICE-TEACHING. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  as  well  as  a science.  The  knowledge  of  doctrine, 
method,  and  history  is  acquired  with  a view  to  its  application  in  prac- 
tice. The  teacher  may  make  some  mistakes  in  the  art,  through  miscon- 
ception of  the  theory,  or  through  inability  to  apply  it.  Practice  affords 
opportunities  for  correcting  these  mistakes. 

The  value  of  this  practice  is  an  unsettled  question.  Some  believe  in 
much  practice  after,  or  along  with,  comparatively  little  theory.  They 
say  it  is  not  so  much  information  about  methods,  etc.,  as  training  in 
methods  that  is  needed.  This  kind  of  training  tends  to  slavish  imitation 
of  individuals  and  mechanical  copying  of  devices. 

Some  believe  in  a comparatively  small  amount  of  practice,  following 
after  a careful  and  extended  course  in  theory  and  observation.  The 
teacher  so  trained  may  not  have  the  mechanical  expertness  of  the  former 
at  the  start,  but  he  is  conscious  of  the  principles  upon  which  his  method 
depends,  is,  through  his  observation  in  the  practice-school,  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  schoolroom,  and,  so  soon  as  he  has  been  led  through 
trial  lessons  to  be  his  own  critic,  may  be  trusted  to  grow  into  a good 
teacher,  preserving  his  individuality.  It  is  the  kind,  rather  than  the 
amount,  of  practice  that  is  valuable.  Others  hold  that  after  a thorough 
course  in  theory  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  observe  the  work 
in  a good  school,  and  account  for  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  and 
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government.  They  say  .that  the  teacher,  when  well  instructed  in  theory, 
will  be  able  to  evolve  therefrom  the  art  for  himself,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  any  practice-school  to  reproduce  the  conditions  under  which  a teacher 
will  work  in  his  own  school.  Here  they  are  certainly  correct,  and  that 
his  skill  in  teaching,  and  his  powers  of  government,  can  only  he  tested 
where  he  has  had  for  some  time  independent  control — that  is,  in  his 
own  school.  These  also  object  to  children  being  kept  to  be  experimented 
upon  by  teachers  in  training.  To  these  it  may  be  replied  that  “ studies 
are  perfected  by  experience,”  and  that  the  study  of  theory  can  only  be 
rightly  understood  through  attempts  to  apply  it.  The  teacher’s  atten- 
tion can  then  be  directed  sufficiently  often  to  the  blunders  he  is  sure  to 
make,  to  cause  him  to  become  self-critical.  When  this  stage  is  reached, 
the  practice-school  can  do  little  for  him.  So  far  as  the  children  are 
concerned,  the  teacher  in  learning  his  art  must  experiment  upon  chil- 
dren, either  in  the  practice-school  or  in  a school  of  his  own.  Nowhere 
will  this  experimenting  be  done  so  economically  and  harmlessly  as  in  a 
practice-school,  where  the  teacher  is  carefully  watched  by  his  trainers, 
and  the  children  taught  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  by  experts. 
The  excellent  progress  made  by  the  children  in  good  practice-schools 
shows  how  little  there  is  in  this  objection. 

CRITICISM. 

The  value  of  practice-teaching  depends  very  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  criticism.  Rational  criticism  calls  on  the  teacher  to  state  what 
principles  each  step  in  the  lesson  is  an  example  of,  or  to  show  how  a 
given  principle  may  be  applied  in  a certain  subject.  Empirical  criticism 
busies  itself  with  the  devices  employed,  with  the  technique  of  instruction. 
Rational  criticism  tends  to  develop  originality.  Empirical  criticism 
tends  to  compel  imitation  of  the  plans  used  by  the  critic  teacher.  It  is 
not  knowledge  of  so-called  “ methods,”  so  much  as  insight  into  the  pur- 
pose of  each  “method,”  that  the  teacher  needs.  With  much  insight  he 
may  grow  into  an  artist,  without  it  he  must  remain  an  artisan. 

The  professor  who  gives  the  theory  in  any  subject  should  be  the  real 
critic  teacher  of  that  subject.  He  can  best  say  whether  the  teacher 
intelligently  applies  this  theory.  His  profounder  knowledge  of  theory 
should  keep  him  from  drifting  into  that  empirical  criticism  which  is 
the  bane  of  the  regular  critic  teacher.  His  observation  of  the  work  of 
his  teachers,  and  the  specimen  lessons  regularly  given  by  him  to  classes 
of  children  in  the  presence  of  his  teachers,  will  cause  him  to  confine  his 
prelections  on  theory  within  the  bounds  of  the  practical,  and  keep  him 
what  he  should  always  be — an  expert  teacher,  whose  preaching  is  valued 
because  his  practice  is  commmensurate  therewith. 
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PROBATION. 

Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  creating  in  a practice-school  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a competent  test  of  a teacher’s  qualifications, 
many  countries  have  established  periods  of  probation  in  practical  school 
work,  varying  from  one  to  six  years,  after  the  completion  of  the  normal- 
school  course. 

In  Prussia,  not  earlier  than  two  years  nor  later  than  five  years  after 
his  first  or  provisional  examination,  the  teacher  must  pass  the  examina- 
tion required  for  a permanent  license.  In  France,  two  years  must  elapse 
before  the  final  tests — theoretical  and  practical — are  applied.  In  Eng- 
land, a teacher  must  receive  at  least  two  favorable  reports,  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  six  months.  In  Manitoba,  certificates  are  provisional  for 
one  year,  and  are  made  permanent  upon  a satisfactory  report  of  an 
inspector. 

According  to  the  views  here  presented,  a curriculum  for  the  training 
of  teachers  must  include  pedagogy,  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  method, 
history  of  education,  practice,  and  criticism.  This  curriculum  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  training  substitutes  fitted  for  teachers. 

HOW  TO  PROVIDE  THIS  TRAINING. 

Forms  of  Training  Institutions . — Historically,  three  theories  have  in 
succession  determined  the  forms  of  training  institutions.  At  first, 
academic  preparation  alone  was  demanded  of  teachers — this  being  given 
in  the  schools  and  universities.  Next,  with  academic  there  was  com- 
bined some  professional  instruction,  and  this  was  given  in  a high  school 
or  college,  with  a training  annex.  The  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  incompatibility  of  general  and  technical  training,  have 
brought  about  the  separation  of  academic  and  professional  instruction, 
and  the  latter  is  now  given  in  normal  schools. 

To  the  academic-professional  type  belong  most  of  the  state  normal 
schools  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  In  each 
of  these  countries  it  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  as 
teachers  in  training  persons  who  have  the  requisite  academic  education 
on  which  to  base  professional  training.  An  examination  of  a number  of 
their  courses  of  study  shows  that  in  these  schools  the  work  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  the  preparatory  work  being  almost  entirely  academic, 
and  the  final  work  almost  entirely  professional.  As  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  increased  in  number  and  efficiency,  the  need  for 
academic  work  in  the  Normal  School  1ms  decreased  until,  as  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  in  some  of  the  city  training-schools  in  the  United  States, 
the  academic  work  has  been  dropped  and  professional  work  alone  under- 
taken. This  is  the  specific  work  of  the  training-school,  and  it  should 
undertake  no  other. 
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Relation  of  Academic  and  Professional  Work. — -The  relation  of  aca- 
demic to  professional  work  was  so  clearly  presented  in  the  report  made 
in  1889  to  this  association,  by  Dr.  Gray,  on  behalf  of  the  normal-school 
department,  that  a full  discussion  of  that  topic  is  not  undertaken  here. 
That  report  shows  how  strong  is  the  feeling  of  the  normal-school  teachers 
in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  a separation  of  these  two  lines  of  work. 
The  same  feeling,  I believe,  exists  in  Canada. 

In  Ontario  and  Manitoba  no  person  is  admitted  to  a normal  school 
until  he  is  certified  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  all 
branches  he  will  have  to  teach.  If,  after  admission,  any  candidate  is 
found  to  be  deficient  in  scholarship,  he  should  he  promptly  dismissed. 
The  high  schools  and  colleges  can  do  this  work  quite  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  the  normal  schools  can,  while  the  latter,  if  they  do  it  at  all,  must  do 
it  by  a sacrifice  of  time  that  should  he  spent  in  their  own  distinctive  work. 

In  teaching  method  there  must  he  a review  of  the  subject-matter  of 
each  branch  taught  in  the  schools,  but  the  object  of  this  review  is  not  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  teacher’s  academic  knowledge,  hut  to  lead 
him  to  view  the  subject-matter  from  the  teacher’s  stand-point.  The 
stress  of  instruction  is  placed  not  so  much  on  what  he  knows  as  on  how 
he  came  to  know  it,  and  how  he  will  cause  others  to  know  it. 

No  exaltation  of  method  at  the  expense  of  scholarship  is  proposed. 
If  a choice  has  to  be  made  between  scholarship  and  method,  the  former 
should  be  chosen  without  hesitation,  hut  it  is  submitted  that  in  Canada 
such  a choice  is  not  forced  upon  us. 

Normal  Schools. — The  work  of  the  purely  professional  training-school 
has  already  been  indicated.  It  has  been  thus  described : “ The  normal 
school  is. not  a school  for  general  culture  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a pro- 
fessional school.  Its  central  idea  is  to  confer  that  knowledge  which 
constitutes  the  science  of  education,  and  to  train  students  in  the  art  of 
instruction  and  school  management.  Its  leading  aim  is  to  give  that 
knowledge  and  training  which  belong  as  distinctly  to  the  teacher  as  does 
the  science  of  medicine  to  the  physician,  or  the  science  of  law  to  the 
legal  practioner.  A school  is  a normal  school  only  when  it  makes  these 
its  controlling  ends.” 

Out  of  the  necessities  of  the  state  has  arisen  a series  of  institutions, 
each  doing  its  share  of  the  educational  work.  These  are  known  as 
kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools  and  universities. 
Each  undertakes  special  work,  for  which  special  fitness  and,  hence, 
special  training  is  required.  This  division  of  schools  has  practically 
compelled  a corresponding  division  of  training  institutions.  These  are 
known  under  varying  names,  but  may  be  sufficiently  described,  for  the 
present,  by  the  terms  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  and  high 
normal  schools  and  university  chairs  of  pedagogy. 
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It  is  possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  practicable,  to  unite  these  institu- 
tions in  one  great  school  of  pedagogy  for  each  state. 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  School. — Compared  with  other  schools, 
kindergartens  are  very  few  in  number,  and  the  demand  for  trained 
kindergartners  very  limited.  Accordingly,  but  a passing  reference  is 
made  to  them,  in  order  that  time  may  be  secured  to  speak  at  greater 
length  on  these  institutions  that  affect  the  greater  number  of  schools. 
The  importance  of  the  kindergarten  is  not  underrated.  The  value  of 
its  underlying  principles  is  fully  appreciated,  and  the  wish  is  expressed 
that  soon  every  teacher  of  primary  classes  shall  have  opportunity  while 
at  training-school  to  at  least  visit  the  kindergarten,  see  its  practical 
working,  become  familiar  with  its  gifts,  occupations,  and  songs,  and 
catch  something  of  that  enthusiasm  which  marks  the  true  kindergartner. 

Primary  Normal  Schools. — Statistics  show  that  from  about  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  schools  in  each  state  or  province  on  this  continent 
are  taught  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  third,  or  lowest  class. 
The  scholarship  of  these  persons  is  insufficient  to  secure  their  admission 
into  the  intermediate  normal  schools,  even  if  there  were  a sufficient 
number  of  these  institutions  to  train  them.  The  value  of  training 

being  admitted,  there  has  arisen  a demand  for  a class  of  training-schools 
which  shall  take  young  persons  of  somewhat  limited  education  and  give 
them  in  a comparatively  short  time  such  training  as  will  preserve  the  chil- 
dren under  them  from  the  grosser  mistakes  made  by  untrained  beginners. 
The  primary  normal  school  undertakes  this  work.  Since  the  majority 
of  the  school  is  under  the  control  of  its  graduates,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  its  courses  should  be  planned  with  care,  its  training  given  by 
men  of  exceptional  skill,  and  its  sessions  made  as  long  as  possible.  In 
Ontario,  under  the  name  of  County  Model  Schools,  such  institutions 
were  founded  in  1877  in  each  county.  The  requirement  for  entrance  is 
a third-class  certificate;  the  course  is  professional,  the  session  15  weeks 
in  length.  No  person  is  permitted  to  begin  teaching  until  after  this 
course  is  completed. 

Manitoba  established  similar  schools  in  1884.  They  are  taught  at 
selected  local  centres  by  government  inspectors,  and  the  teachers  in  the 
intermediate  normal  school  and  all  persons  wishing  to  teach  must,  four 
months  after  obtaining  a third-class  certificate,  present  themselves  for 
training  at  one  of  these  schools. 

New  York  State  established  these  training- classes  in  1890.  A third- 
class  certificate  is  the  requirement  for  entrance.  The  sessions  are  sixteen 
weeks  in  length,  but  attendance  is  not  compulsory. 

After  fourteen  years’  experience  in  conducting  and  supervising  these 
schools,  I offer  the  following  recommendations  to  those  who  have  estab- 
lished such  institutions  or  may  be  about  to  do  so. 
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The  principal  should  hold  a certificate  of  the  highest  class,  should 
have  been  trained  in  a high  normal  school,  and  should  be  the  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  schools  used  for  practice.  Evidence  of  successful 
experience  should  be  a condition  of  appointment,  and  all  appointments 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  teachers  in  the  practice  schools  should  be  at  least  graduates  of  an 
intermediate  normal  school.  No  school  having  less  than  eight  separate 
departments  for  practice  should  be  chosen.  Not  more  than  thirty 
students  should  be  admitted  to  any  session.  Each  session  should  be  at 
least  five  months  in  length.  This  will  allow  two  sessions  in  each  year. 
These  primary  normal  schools  should  be  subject  to  uniform  supervision. 

Outline  Course  of  Studies. — The  following  outline  course  of  study 
includes  all  essential  topics.  It  has  been  tested  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Science  of  Education. — Nature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching, 
instruction.  Outline  of  fruitful  portions  of  mental  and  moral  science; 
application  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom  to  teaching  and  govern- 
ment. 

THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Method  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  programme  of  studies  for 
rural  schools.  School  organization,  including  the  duties  of  teachers  and 
pupils  as  set  forth  in  the  school  law  and  regulations.  School  manage- 
ment. School  Hygiene.  Physical  culture. 

2.  Practice  in  teaching. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Considering  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  and  the  scholastic  equip- 
ments of  these  teachers,  the  history  of  education  is  confined  to  a study 
of  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Jacotot,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Froebel — Quick's  Educational  Reformers  being  the  text. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  trains  teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  the  second  class. 
A large  majority  of  its  graduates  become  assistants  in  town  or  city  schools, 
or  take  charge  of  village  and  large  rural  schools.  The  normal  schools 
in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Winnipeg  are  intermediate  normal  schools. 

In  Ontario,  a student  must  have  completed  a course  at  a primary 
normal  school  (County  Model  School)  and  have  taught  successfully  at 
least  one  year  before  being  permitted  to  enter  an  intermediate  normal 
school.  In  Manitoba,  he  may,  for  the  present,  enter  without  previous 
training  or  experience.  In  Ontario,  the  certificate  granted  on  gradua- 
tion is  a permanent  one.  In  Manitoba,  it  is  not  made  permanent  till 
the  teacher  has  presented  evidence  of  one  year’s  successful  experience 
after  graduation. 
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OUTLINE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  outline  course  of  study  includes  all  essential  topics. 
It  has  been  tested  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching, 
and  instruction.  Psychology,  logic,  and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of 
the  art  of  education ; application  of  these  in  development  and  training 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

The  Art  of  Education. — 1.  Outlines  of  general  methods:  their  appli- 
cation in  the  teaching  of  each  subject  On  the  public-school  course  of 
study.  School  organiation,  including  school  law.  School  management. 
School  hygiene.  Physical  culture. 

2.  Practice  in  teaching. 

The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education.  Em- 
inent educators. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  work,  meetings  are  held  each  week  for 
the  debating  of  important  pedagogical  questions,  and  for  the  reading  of 
reviews  of  books  and  summaries  of  valuable  articles  in  educational  jour- 
nals. No  teacher  should  leave  the  intermediate  normal  school  without 
having  been  introduced  to  the  educational  classics,  having  thought  on 
the  educational  problems  of  the  present,  and  having  become  familiar 
with  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  writings  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
day. 


THE  HIGH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Training  is  considered  indispensable  for  elementary  teachers.  A 
wider  scholarship  does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  training  being  given 
to  those  who  are  to  teach  advanced  subjects  to  older  pupils.  The  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  organization,  management,  teaching,  and  discipline 
of  high  schools  are  not  solved  by  intuition.  The  supervision  of  schools, 
the  determination  of  courses  of  study,  the  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers,  etc.,  are  matters  that  can  only  fall  within  the  province  of 
those  who  have  a wider  scholarship  and  a broader  view  of  education 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  elementary  teachers.  Out  of  such 
considerations  as  these  has  arisen  a demand  for  the  establishment  of  high 
normal  schools,  to  do  for  inspectors  and  teachers  in  high  schools  that 
which  the  primary  and  intermediate  normal  schools  do  for  elementary 
teachers.  From  this  school  must  also  come  the  principles  of  the  lower 
normal  schools.  It  will  be  an  important  factor  in  directing  and  unify- 
ing educational  effort,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  in  all  grades  of 
schools. 

Such  schools  already  exist.  In  France  there  are  two — one  established 
in  1880  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses  to  train  the  female  teachers  of  the  lower 
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normal  schools,  the  other  at  St.  Cloud  in  1882  to  train  masters  for  these 
schools,  and  applicants  for  professorships  and  directorships. 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  New  York,  becomes  a purely 
professional  in  1892,  and  undertakes  the  training  of  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  and  the 
diploma  is  a license  to  teach.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  teachers  of  high 
schools  to  take  this  training. 

In  Ontario,  graduates  of  the  universities  and  teachers  holding  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  class  attend  a training  institute  or  school  of  pedagogy 
in  Toronto.  Applicants  for  admission  must  have  had  previous  training 
and  experience.  The  session  is  fifteen  weeks  in  length.  Practice- 
teaching is  done  in  the  city  high  schools.  The  course  includes  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  school  organization  and  management,  history  of 
education,  methods  in  mathematics  and  English,  drill  gymnastics  and 
calisthenics,  temperance  and  hygiene,  school  law  and  regulations.  Can- 
didates holding  the  university  qualifications  must  also  take  methods  in 
Latin  and  methods  either  in  Greek  or  in  French  and  German;  other 
candidates,  methods  in  science  or  classics  or  moderns. 

The  department  masters  in  the  Toronto  high  schools  are  specialists; 
each  develops  systematically  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  each  subject 
in  his  department  at  each  stage  of  a pupil’s  progress.  Each  supervises 
the  practice-teaching  in  his  department,  and  acts  as  critic.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  training-school  gives  the  lectures  on  the  theory  and  history 
of  education.  This  course  is  now  compulsory  on  all  persons  desiring  to 
qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  high  schools  or  to  act  as  inspectors. 

In  Manitoba,  university  graduates  and  teachers  holding  certificates  of 
the  first  class  attend  a special  course  in  the  normal  school.  The  session 
is  six  and  a half  months  in  length.  For  the  present,  no  previous  train- 
ing or  experience  is  required.  The  course  is  compulsory.  No  person  is 
now  licensed  to  teach  in  a high  school,  or  to  act  as  an  inspector,  until 
he  has  completed  this  course  and  has  furnished  evidence  of  at  least  one 
year’s  successful  experience. 

After  three  years  of  experience  in  this  work,  the  following  course  is 
submitted  as  a contribution  toward  the  formation  of  an  ideal  curriculum 
for  such  schools.  It  is,  with  some  modifications,  caused  by  local  circum- 
stances, the  course  which  our  students  will  begin  in  Winnipeg  in  Sep- 
tember next.  Practice-teaching  is  done  in  the  Winnipeg  schools. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMITTANCE. 

Scholarship. — Teachers  shall  be  graduates  in  arts  of  a university,  or 
holders  of  certificates  of  the  first  class. 

Experience. — Teachers  should  have  received  a training  in  a lower  nor- 
mal school,  and  should  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  experience. 
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Length  of  Session. — If  previous  training  and  experience  are  compul- 
sory, a session  of  five  months  is  sufficient;  if  not,  the  usual  scholastic 
year  of  eight  months  is  short  enough. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Philosophy  of  Education. — Various  theories  of  education  that  have 
prevailed;  the  nature,  form,  and  limits  of  education.  Instruction, 
teaching.  (Refer  to  History  of  Education.) 

Psychology. — The  nature  of  mind;  methods  of  studying  it;  its  phases 
or  powers — their  development  and  training.  Principles  of  education 
derived  from  this  study;  their  application  in  teaching. 

METHOD. 

Such  a knowledge  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic  as  will  make  clear 
the  principles  and  rules  of  general  method.  Education  values;  sequence 
of  subjects. 

Special  methods  in  intellectual  education:  English,  science,  mathe- 

matics, classics,  etc. 

Special  method  in  moral  education : Duties  to  self,  others,  etc.  (Refer 
to  Ethics.) 

Special  methods  in  physical  education : Gymnastics,  drill,  etc.  (Refer 
to  School  Hygiene.) 

ETHICS. 

The  Feelings,  the  Conscience , the  Will. — Pedagogical  conclusions  derived 
from  the  study  of  man’s  ethical  nature;  applications  of  these  to  instruc- 
tion in  moral  duties  and  training  in  moral  practices;  ethical  value  of 
motives  used  to  secure  intellectual  progress;  bearing  of  {esthetics  on  the 
moral  life;  relation  of  moral  to  physical  and  intellectual  education. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Selected  portions  that  best  exhibit  the  growth  of  educational  ideas 
and  furnish  most  help  in  organization  and  instruction. 

Theories  of  education:  Formalist,  realist,  etc.  (Refer  to  Philosophy 
of  Education.) 

Systems  of  education:  General — national,  theocratic,  humanitarian — 
their  essential  features.  Special — outline  study  of  selected  systems; 

particular  study  of  modern  systems,  through  state  and  city  reports  and 
monographs. 

Eminent  educators:  Only  those  whose  philosophy  or  practice  or 
enthusiasm  renders  their  labors  valuable  for  guidance  or  inspiration. 

The  results  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically  of  each  theory  and 
system ; features  of  these  that  may  profitably  be  introduced  into  ours. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

a.  School  law  of  the  state — the  acts  under  which  the  system  is  carried 
on. 

b.  General  regulations  for  administration  of  a system. 

c . Discipline  of  pupils.  (Refer  to  Ethics  and  Method.) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Relation  of  physical  welfare  to  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  (Refer 
to  lectures  on  psychology,  ethics,  and  history  of  education.) 

Physical  culture — gymnastics,  drill,  play,  athletics,  etc. 

Construction  of  school  buildings — their  ventilation,  heating,  lighting, 
and  seating. 

PRACTICE. 

a.  Observation  of  work  in — 1.  Primary  department  and  intermediate 
schools;  schools  which  these  teachers  may  afterwards  supervise.  (This 
may  be  omitted  when  teachers  have  attended  a full  course  in  a lower 
normal  school.) 

2.  Observation  of  work  in  high  schools — schools  which  they  may 
afterwards  teach. 

b.  Criticism  of  such  work  through  statement  of  underlying  principles. 

c.  Teaching,  after  having  submitted  the  lesson  in  outline  to  the  critic, 
having  accounted  for  the  plan  proposed,  and  having  received  his  criti- 
cisms; criticism  after  the  lesson  has  been  given. 

d.  Purpose  and  methods  of  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools. 
Purpose  and  management  of  institutes. 

Discussions. 

Digests  of  works  on  pedagogy,  and  of  important  educational  articles 
in  current  periodicals;  conferences  on  educational  topics  of  present 
interest,  e.  g.,  manual  training,  Sloyd,  higher  education  of  women — co- 
education, separate  college  or  annex,  university  extension,  etc. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  normal  school  not  only  to  foster  a taste  for, 
but  to  form  a correct  method  of,  reading  pedagogical  works  and  articles. 
These  digests  compel  careful,  selective  critical  reading  and  condensed 
accurate  statement.  They  furnish  to  each  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  all. 
The  weekly  conferences  not  only  make  the  teachers  conversant  with  the 
educational  topics  of  the  day,  familiar  with  the  rules  of  debate,  and 
ready  of  speech,  but  also  afford  the  professor  in  charge  opportunities  for 
insisting  on  arguments  being  based  on  principles  rather  than  opinions. 

The  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  these  digests  and  debates  should 
be  ample,  so  that  in  substance  and  literary  form  they  will  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  the  teacher’s  power  and  skill. 
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MUSEUM. 

This  should  consist  of  a library  containing  the  more  notable  books  on 
the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  education.  School  reports,  and  laws 
of  different  countries,  cities,  and  towns;  important  monographs;  collec- 
tions of  specimen  text-books  and  charts  in  each  department  of  study; 
school  periodicals;  samples  of  school  work  done  by  classes  of  pupils; 
plans  of  school  buildings;  samples  of  illustrative  apparatus  and  school 
furniture. 

These  pedagogical  museums  are  estabished  in  South  Kensington,  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Washington,  and  other  great  centres.  Toronto  has 
made  a beginning. 

No  teacher  should  complete  his  training  without  having  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  a body  of  literature  and  what  an  amount  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial there  is  devoted  to  this  profession. 

An  organized  system  of  training  has  been  sketched.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented by  four  concentric  circles,  the  inner  standing  for  the  kindergarten 
and  the  outer  for  the  high  normal  school.  All  departments  of  study 
considered  in  the  outer  circle  are  begun  in  the  inner,  for  the  child  is 
the  centre  of  each. 

CHAIRS  OF  PEDAGOGY  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  is  but  a moment  left  to  consider  the  work  of  chairs  of  pedagogy 
in  universities. 

Instruction  and  research  are  the  two  great  functions  of  a university. 
It  may  offer  to  its  students  instruction  in  education  as  in  other  subjects. 
“ I shall  not  surely  be  told,”  says  Prof.  Laurie,  “ that  the  question  of  the 
growth  and  life  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  way  in  which  human  char- 
acter is  built  up,  are  subjects  unworthy  to  stand  side  by  side  on  the 
academic  platform  with  inquiries  into  the  growth  and  life  of  molluscs, 
mosses,  and  crayfish,  or  the  making  of  bridges  and  engines.”  It  may 
investigate  unsolved  problems  in  education;  it  may  collate  and  interpret 
pedagogical  data,  and  so  increase  the  sum  of  pedagogical  knowledge; 
it  may,  through  its  recognition,  strengthen  and  dignify  the  teacher’s 
calling,  but  unless  the  normal-school  idea  is  an  unsound  one  it  cannot, 
through  lectures  alone,  however  excellent,  prepare  men  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  schoolroom.  Broadly  speaking,  university  work  in  peda- 
gogy ends  with  knowing,  normal-school  work  with  doing.  The  best 
students  of  the  high  and  normal  schools  will  take  post-graduate  courses 
in  education  at  the  university,  and  add  to  practical  skill  that  compre- 
hensive knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  leadership  in  their  chosen 
field  of  labor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  outlined  the  preparation  we  should 
make  for  our  profession.  It  means  work,  it  takes  time;  but  the  calling 
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which  we  have  voluntarily  chosen  is  a noble  one — one  worthy  of  our 
supremest  efforts.  It  demands  scholarship  and  training  and  enthusiastic 
devotion.  We  work  on  human  souls,  and  the  effect  of  our  work  outlasts 
time  itself.  Can  any  preparation  be  too  complete  for  such  labor?  And 
what  is  our  reward?  Money?  Scarcely  so!  To  be  treasured  up  not  in 
one  soul,  but  in  many  souls;  to  live  not  in  your  own  life,  but  in  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  other  lives  made  wiser,  purer  and  happier  through 
yours;  to  be  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  boyhood’s  strong,  firm 
web ; to  gleam  and  flash  in  the  finer,  subtler  texture  of  girlhood — this  is 
the  teacher’s  great  reward. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  realize  our  ideals,  but  woe  to  us  if  we  have 
no  ideals  to  realize ! 


EDUCATIONAL  PROPAGANDA . 


A.  J.  KICKOFF,  NEW  YORK. 


The  National  Educational  Association  is  to-day,  and  for  a decade  or 
more  has  been,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  useful  agencies  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  education. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  its  services  or  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  its  influences  operate.  That  it  has  united  into  one  mass  the  edu- 
cators of  the  whole  country  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  for  services 
rendered. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  live  yet  for  many  a year,  spreading 
and  strengthening  its  influences  as  it  grows  in  age. 

It  has  not  reached  its  present  commanding  position  through  a finely 
elaborated  plan  of  organization.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  time,  and  it  has  succeeded  only  by  the  employment  of 
agencies  that  have  lain  ready  at  hand  and  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  raise  the  question  whether  we  have  not 
made  a mistake  in  directing  our  work  too  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  the  teacher,  and  confining  our  discussions  to  questions  of  pedagogical 
inquiry ; and  in  the  mean  time  neglecting  to  keep  the  people  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  best  development.  In  the  old  conventions  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  these  questions  used  to  form  the  main  subjects  of 
discourse.  When,  however,  the  first  obstacles  were  got  out  of  the  way, 
when  school  systems  had  been  established  in  every  state,  when  normal 
schools  had  been  established  and  school  supervision  finally  secured,  the 
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lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  clergymen,  intelligent  merchants  and  mechanics, 
who  had  battled  for  the  needed  legislation,  stepped  aside  and  left  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  teachers.  At  once  a very  considerable 
change  took  place  in  the  membership  of  our  educational  gatherings,  and 
we  lost,  to  a great  degree,  the  active  co-operation  of  those  who  had  been 
classed  in  the  earlier  associations  as  the  friends  of  education.  This  was 
unfortunate.  The  influence  of  these  men  had  given  a great  impulse  to 
the  cause,  but  the  schools  did  not  cease  to  need  their  active  support. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  felt  it,  and  at  times  very  severely.  It 
is  needed  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  smaller  towns,  in  the  great  cities, 
to  obtain  needed  legislation  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  schools 
against  encroachments  on  their  funds,  against  measures  insidiously 
designed  to  impair  their  usefulness  or  bring  them  into  public  contempt. 
The  influence  of  these  men  is  still  needed  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
greater  number  of  normal  schools,  a more  efficient  supervision  of  school 
work,  better  provisions  for  primary  classes,  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  their  attendants  to  one  half  the  average  now  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a teacher — especially  in  the  cities — the  election  of  competent 
men  on  boards  of  education,  the  support  of  superintendents  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  best  class  of  teachers,  and  in  every  wise  measure 
designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  To  secure  the  aid  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  education  of  every  class,  they  should 
by  every  means  possible  be  engaged  in  the  work.  Men  feel  an  interest 
in  what  they  favor,  but  love  what  they  work  for.  But  we  need  the  act- 
ive support  of  the  less  educated,  even  of  the  illiterate  classes,  and  so 
should  take  every  means  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  work  that  is  done 
for  their  children.  The  influence  of  the  professional  man  on  those  who 
can  give  less  attention  to  literature  and  educational  affairs,  will  secure 
their  aid  and  co-operation,  and  then  of  both  those  classes  upon  those 
whose  lot  in  life  is  still  less  fortunate,  but  who  love  their  children — the 
illiterate — will  go  far  to  make  a constituency  for  the  schools  that  will 
look  out  for  their  interests  in  the  caucus,  the  primary  meeting  and  the 
election  of  school  officers. 

But  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  so  many  agencies,  organization  and 
the  aid  of  the  press  is  indispensable.  The  nature  of  the  organization 
should  be  determined  with  great  caution,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation 
would  be  the  result,  perhaps,  of  many  trials,  and  it  may  be  of  some  fail- 
ures; but  it  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  beginning  it  may  come  from  individual  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  who 
has  given  many  years  to  the  building  up  of  an  educational  sentiment 
among  the  uneducated  masses  of  the  South.  It  may  originate  in  the 
action  to  he  taken  by  state  educational  associations,  or  possibly,  through 
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the  agency  of  a permanent  secretary  of  this  association.  But  whether 
its  origin  shall  be  in  the  individual  inspiration,  in  state  associations, 
in  the  National  Association,  or  in  some  great  educational  missionary 
society,  it  must  be  thoroughly  organized  and  extend  its  influence  to  every 
school  district,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  No  cause  has  ever  had  a 
more  powerful,  a more  intelligent  agency  within  its  immediate  control 
than  this  would  have;  every  teacher  of  the  land  would  be  a possible 
agent. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

JOHN  A.  M‘  DONALD,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

A NEW  country ; a few  settlers  on  the  banks  of  a stream,  in  the  woods, 
or  on  the  prairies,  without  township  government  or  county  government, 
school  system,  schoolhouse  or  schoolmaster.  To  these  scattered  groups  of 
people  there  comes  soon  the  necessity  for  schools  of  some  sort.  A meeting 
is  called ; arrangements  for  school  are  made,  assessments,  teachers,  and 
other  essential  matters  are  considered ; then,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans 
outlined  and  agreed  upon,  three  persons  are  elected  as  a committee. 
Other  groups  of  people  similarly  situated,  and  scattered  over  a vast  area 
of  country,  do  likewise.  Finally  these  various  groups  coming  into  relation 
with  each  other  establish  the  State,  and,  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
the  best  school  system  for  a commonwealth  comes  to  be  discussed.  The 
future  is  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  present ; the  best  system  for  pos- 
sible millions  yet  to  come,  as  well  as  for  the  thousands  now  here.  Need 
for  divine  wisdom  here,  surely!  Inspired  from  some  source,  not  of  the 
highest  it  is  certain,  some  incipient  legislator  suggests:  “ Our  school 
system  is  here  now.  Scattered  over  the  face  of  this  infant  state  are 
these  groups,  each  with  its  committee  or  board  of  three.  Go  to  now, 
brethren ; with  these  committees  as  a basis,  let  us  build  a school  system 
which  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  of  nations 
yet  unborn.”  And  the  convention,  assembly,  or  legislature,  like  those 
short-sighted  mortals  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  who  essayed  to  build  the 
first  Eiffel  Tower,  the  top  whereof  was  to  reach  to  heaven,  but  which  fell 
so  infinitely  short  of  it,  adopted  the  suggestion  with  loud  acclaims;  the 
groups  were  connected  by  legislative  ropes  of  sand,  and  the  independent 
district  was  established.  At  least  it  is  imagined  that  such  must  have 
been  the  origin  of  it,  though  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  according  to  other 
most  respectable  authorities,  the  origin  of  the  independent  system  is. 
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as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say,  lost  in  the  mists  of  iniquity, — an  atmos- 
phere of  indubitable  fitness  for  the  origin  of  such  a system.  Had  the 
system  itself,  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  been  lost  in  those  same 
mists,  what  vexation  of  spirit  would  have  been  saved  to  several  genera- 
tions and  millions  of  people ! But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  he  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations;  and,  alas,  will  continue  to  be  so  visited  until  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  generations.  And  with  that  tendency  of  our  people 
noted  and  commented  upon  by  observant  philosophers — to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  neighbors,  to  drift  by  communities  into  the  same  order 
or  disorder  of  architecture,  the  same  laws,  the  same  clothing,  lightning- 
rods,  gates,  and  fences,  other  States,  still  in  the  formative  condition, 
viewing  the  group  system  from  afar,  and  learning  mainly  from  politi- 
cians, newspapers,  and  real-estate  agents  of  its  marvellous  adaptation  to 
the  educational  needs  of  all  peoples,  adopted  unthinkingly  and  without 
investigation  the  group  plan  as  a school  system.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  this  independent  school  district  system,  in  one  or  another  of 
its  forms,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  has  fastened  itself,  so  to  speak, 
around  the  neck  of  each  of  thirty-five  States,  choking  the  educational 
energies  of  communities,  and  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  educational 
leaders. 

An  independent  district  is  a tract  of  country  from  one  to  twenty  or 
thirty  square  miles  in  area.  It  elects  its  own  officers,  in  many  cases 
levies  its  own  taxes,  employs  its  own  teachers,  determines  the  length  of 
school  terms  to  he  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  nine  months  as  the  whim  of 
the  moment  may  move  the  voters  in  annual  meeting  assembled  to  deter- 
mine, adopts  a course  of  study,  or  more  often,  allows  the  course  to  follow 
the  devious  path  marked  out  at  the  sweet  will  of  each  teacher  and  pupil. 

Or,  if  one  desires  to  examine  this  unique  system  from  another  point 
of  view,  to  secure  other  effects  of  light  and  shade,  mainly  the  last  named, 
suppose  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  its  1,200,000  people,  each  block 
on  every  street  is  for  school  purposes  independent  of  every  other  block 
and  of  the  city  as  a whole;  that  each  block  1ms  its  board  of  three,  levies 
its  own  taxes  on  its  own  assessed  valuation ; that  a block  in  the  poorer 
part  of  the  city  1ms  a school  term  of  four  months;  on  Wabash  Avenue,  ten 
months;  on  other  blocks,  five,  six,  seven  months.  Imagine  an  annual 
meeting  in  each  block.  Suppose  further,  that  each  block  follows  such 
a course  of  study  as  the  whim  or  caprice  of  its  board,  teacher,  or  pupils 
may  determine.  What  sort  of  work  could  Superintendent  Howland  or 
any  other  human  being  extract  out  of  such  unspeakably  exasperating 
unevenness  of  conditions?  Hoes  it  need  any  prophetic  gifts  to  predict 
that  such  a system,  or  rather  chaotic  fragments  of  a system,  if  followed 
a quarter  of  a century,  would  develop  not  the  marvellous  energy  and 
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public-spiritedness  we  find  in  Chicago  to-day,  but,  as  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  block  system  of  education,  a city  of  blockheads.  Yet  the  block 
system  under  various  forms  prevails  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  thirty- 
five  at  least ; nay,  is  held  up  before  mankind  as  the  model  system ; a 
glorious  triumph  of  civilization ; a system  which  one  governor,  with 
reckless  unveracity,  declared  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  and 
which  a certain  editor  asserted  to  be  without  a flaw — which  is  more 
than  could  be  said  for  either  the  editor  or  the  governor. 

In  the  old-time  sermon  it  is  remembered  by  some  of  us — not  without 
unmixed  joy — that  the  preacher  divided  his  sermon  into  seven  heads, 
and  we  were  fortunate  indeed  if  he- forgot  to  divide  each  of  these  into 
four  subheads.  So  after  the  fashion  of  the  fathers  it  may  be  said  that 
the  objections  to  the  independent  district  system  are  seven-fold. 

Objection  1. — The  system  in  some  States  at  least — notably  so  in  Kan- 
sas— is  responsible  for  the  most  iniquitous  distribution  conceivable  of  the 
burdens  of  school  taxation.  For  the  school  revenues  of  an  independent 
district  are  derived  mainly  from  its  own  resources ; the  proceeds  of  a tax 
levied  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  district. 

District  No.  6,  owing  to  the  accidents  of  its  geographical  situation, 
has  a wealth  of  fertile  valley  land,  two  railroads  pass  through  its  terri- 
tory, and  its  assessed  valuation  is  $120,000. 

District  No.  60,  separated  from  No.  6 by  an  imaginary  line,  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  hill  land  overlooking  the  valley.  It  has  no  rail- 
road ; but  let  the  fact  be  noted  that  No.  60  is  taxed  to  pay  the  bonds 
issued  to  aid  in  constructing  the  two  railroads  passing  through  No.  6. 
Yet  the  wealthy  district  receives  all  the  school  tax  derived  from  the  five 
and  a half  miles  of  railroad  within  its  boundaries.  The  aggregate 
assessed  valuation  of  No.  60  is  $10,000;  that  is,  its  value  is  to  that  of 
No.  6 as  1 is  to  12.  Theoretically  all  the  people  and  children  are  equal 
before  the  law,  are  entitled  to  equal  school  privileges,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  no  more  than  an  equitable  share  of  school  taxes  to  pay.  And 
here  we  find  these  two  districts  side  by  side — one  compelled  to  levy 
twenty  mills  on  the  dollar  to  educate  its  children,  the  other  providing 
ample  school  facilities  for  its  children  nine  months  each  year  with  a 
levy  of  one,  two,  or  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  On  the  hill  the  heavy 
tax  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  school  open  five  or  six  months,  probably 
not  more  than  four,  and  to  pay  the  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

These  contrasts  are  not  exceptional ; they  can  be  found  by  the  score 
in  every  county  of  every  State  which  has  the  iniquitous  independent 
system  of  school  taxation.  In  the  table  hereinafter  given  the  inequali- 
ties of  valuations  and  taxation  are  shown  so  clearly  that  it  is  hoped  that 
even  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a fool  or  a politician,  can  be  convinced, 
and  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
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Statistics  abound  on  every  hand,  obtrude  themselves  on  any  one  who 
devotes  but  an  hour  of  serious  study  to  the  subject.  Facts  and  figures 
from  Kansas  counties  are  taken  because  they  were  to  this  writer  more 
easily  accessible.  And  he  may  remark  here  in  passing,  that  persons  who 
desire  to  study  the  independent  system  in  its  most  unadulterated  vicious- 
ness should  turn  their  gaze  upon  the  school  systems  of  Kansas,  Kebraska, 
and  other  Western  States.  But  to  check  misunderstandings  and  misin- 
terpretations it  must  further  be  said,  and  said  with  emphasis,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Kansas  people  and  of  the  Western  people  in  general  can- 
not, in  doing  educational  work,  be  surpassed  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 
They  are,  and  have  been,  doing  noble  things;  doing  these,  too,  mainly 
in  spite  of  school  systems,  and  not  because  of  them.  In  the  West  we 
have  a magnificent  motive  power  and  the  most  unspeakably  inadequate 
machinery.  But  we  must  return  to  our  statistics.  In  the  following  table 
are  given  the  maximum  and  minimum  valuations  of  school  districts  in 
each  of  the  counties  named;  also  the  maximum  and  minimum  tax 
levies : — 


Counties. 

: Maximum 
1 Valuation. 

Minimum 

Valuation. 

Maximum 
Tax  Levy. 
Mills  on  $1. 

Minimum 
Tax  Levy, 
Mills  on  $1. 

Allen 

$62,415 

$20,251 

16 

2 

Anderson 

57,524 

11,434 

19 

4 

Butler 

55,305 

6.209 

40 

2* 

Cowley 

63,458 

7,920 

— 

Dickinson 

79,399 

11,767 

20 

2 

Douglas 

93,710 

16,270 

19 

3 

Harper 

49,635 

6,810 

20 

3 

Jackson 

68,161 

14,532 

16 

2 

Kingman 

108,467 

6,801 

20 

IK 

Lyon 

Lincoln 

121.387 

15,883 

22 

2 

78,047 

6,848 

20 

2K 

Leavenworth 

142,380 

20,420 

18 

3 

Mitchell 

66,309 

5,940 

20 

0 

Montgomery 

54,823 

7,451 

20 

2-3 

Miami 

87,578 

12,922 

14 

2 

Neosho 

132,518 

10,841 

20* 

3 

Osborne 

23,707 

5,260 

20 

2 

Ottawa 

59,715 

6,367 

20 

2K 

Phillips 

Republic 

42,752 

5,524 

30 

4 

46,988 

8,374 

20 

5 

Rice 

57,567 

9,205 

20 

4 

Sumner 

60,695 

12,580 

40 

3 

Saline 

80,939 

8,867 

20 

3 

Wabaunsee* 

73,715 

10,129 

32 

3 

Washington 

46,240 

7,000 

20 

5 

Woodson 

80,734 

10,690 

18 

2 

Wyandotte 

360,598 

18,245 

20 

3 

It  needs  no  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  these 
figures.  They  speak  for  themselves  silently,  but  with  tremendous,  and 
surely  with  convincing,  force.  Just  a note  or  two  here  on  possible 
objections.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  wealthy  district  may  be  required 
to  do  more  with  its  wealth  than  the  poor  district  with  its  poverty.  Not 
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so.  Each  district  whose  valuation  is  given  needs  but  one  teacher; 
indeed  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  district  of  low  valuation  may  be  to  the  number  in  the  other  as  50  is 
to  12. 

As  to  statistics  showing  the  injustices  of  the  independent  system  of 
school  taxation,  there  are  almost  boundless  supplies  on  every  hand.  The 
temptation  to  pour  forth  avalanches  of  figures  is  almost  irresistible,  but 
in  mercy  to  his  audience  the  writer  forbears,  and  he  now  leaves  the 
table  as  an. object-lesson  to  be  perused  and  pondered  by  all. 

Objection  2. — As  a consequence  or  corollary  of  the  unevenness  of  valua- 
tion and  taxation  already  outlined,  it  is  hoped  with  sufficient  clearness, 
it  is  more  the  rule  than  otherwise  to  find  districts  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods having  yearly  school  terms  lasting  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  months  respectively.  These  districts  may,  and  often  do,  lie  side 
by  side,  separated  only  by  imaginary  lines.  No  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  the  child  in  whose  district  the  schoolroom  is  open  nine  months  each 
year  are  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  in  the  four-month  district  beyond 
the  imaginary  line  as  nine  is  to  four. 

Yet  looking  at  these  unevennesses  and  inequalities  the  educational 
journalists  and  philosophers,  in  peristent  and  boisterous  chorus,  ask  why 
we  do  not  grade  our  country  schools.  Like  that  unreasoning  reprobate 
who  demanded  that  a people,  willing  enough  to  do,  were  suitable  mater- 
ials accessible,  should  make  bricks  without  straw.  “Impossible!” 
exclaimed  Mirabeau  to  some  person  who  said  the  doing  of  a certain 
tiling  was  impossible,  “ never  mention  to  me  that  beast  of  a word.”  But 
Mirabeau,  it  is  certain,  never  was  confronted  by  the  complex  inequali- 
ties of  the  independent  district  system.  To  grade  our  country  schools 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a given  period  of  years  the  child,  attending  school 
but  four  months  each  year,  shall  march  abreast  of  the  child  who  has 
school  privileges  provided  for  him  nine  months  out  of  every  twelve. 
To  reduce  the  varying  lengths  of  terms  to  a common  denominator,  or  to 
secure  in  some  mysterious  way  that  unity  in  variety  which  is  said  to 
be  the  chief  beauty  of  Gothic  architecture.  These  questions,  suggested 
as  one  hurriedly  passes  along,  must  be  left  for  some  solution  with  the 
educational  journals  and  philosophers. 

Objection  3. — Under  the  independent  district  system  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  secure  well-qualified  officers. 

Given  a rectangular  surface;  area,  12  square  miles;  number  of  adult 
residents,  ten.  From  among  the  ten,  three  must  be  selected.  It  may  be 
the  three  fitted  by  nature  and  acquired  qualifications  to  manage  the 
school  interests  of  a district  are  there,  and  it  may  be  the  one  or  more  fit 
persons  may  refuse  to  serve.  The  certain  thing  is  that  the  halt,  the 
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maimed,  and  the  blind  are  often,  and  must  be,  chosen.  It  is  true,  alas, 
that  absolute,  dense,  and  dark  illiteracy  is  sometimes  found  on  the  board, 
and  that  the  condition  of  mind  which  is  next  door  to  illiteracy,  the 
mere  ability,  and  nothing  more,  to  write  scrawling  letters  with  painful 
effort  and  protruded  tongue,  is  often  predominant  on  the  boards  of  inde- 
pendent districts.  Good  judgment,  we  are  told,  may  often  be  bound  up 
with  absolute  or  semi-illiteracy.  It  may;  but  good  judgment  must  be 
based  upon  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  wrork  to  be  done,  and  bow 
can  clear  conceptions  be  extracted  from  solid  ignorance? 

Objection  Jf. — The  independent  district  system  compels  the  State  to 
maintain  a standing  army  of  educational  officials.  Note  the  following 
figures  from  representative  counties  in  Kansas:  Marshall  County  requires 
420  persons  to  manage  its  educational  affairs;  Smith  County,  432;  Reno 
County,  438;  Cowley  County,  456;  Sedgwick  County,  477;  Jew’ell 
County,  483;  Butler  County,  483;  Phillips  County,  490;  Sumner 
County,  579;  and  the  total  number  of  officers  in  Kansas  is  about  27,000, 
an  army  large  enough  to  repel  the  threatened  Italian  invasion. 

Objection  5. — The  system  is  inelastic,  not  easily  adapted  to  changing 
conditions,  and  requires  needlessly  elaborate  machinery  to  secure  insig- 
nificant ends.  From  a mass  of  statistics  sent  in  from  thirteen  counties 
in  Kansas,  the  following  facts  have  been  sifted : That  there  are  many 
school  districts  in  which  two  members  of  the  board  are  of  the  same 
family;  that  in  a number  of  districts  the  entire  board  is  in  one  family; 
that  there  are  a number  of  districts  in  which  the  board,  teacher,  and 
school  are  of  one  family  and  are  living  under  the  same  roof.  As  to  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  the  independent  system,  note  these  facts  called 
out  of  many.  In  a certain  county  of  western  Kansas,  the  entire  popu- 
lation consisted  of  one  family.  The  husband  was  director  of  the  dis- 
trict, his  wife  the  clerk,  and  his  son-in-law  the  treasurer.  Ilis  eldest 
daughter,  wife  of  the  aforesaid  son,  was  the  teacher,  and  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  director  was  the  sole  pupil.  The  school  was  held  in  the 
front  room  of  the  house.  Coal  and  all  other  necessaries  and  appendages 
were  of  course  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  everybody 
was  happy.  All  this  elaborate  machinery — director,  clerk,  treasurer, 
reports  of  various  kinds,  International  Dictionary,  coal,  annual  meeting, 
tax  levies — was  set  in  motion  by  the  State  so  that  one  little  girl  in  the 
front  room  of  her  father’s  house  should  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
spell.  And  it  is  a solemn  fact  that  to  stop  all  that  machinery  and  to 
extricate  that  little  girl,  or  in  other  words  to  disorganize  the  district, 
would  require  a special  act  of  the  Kansas  legislature.  The  force  of 
ridiculousness  can  no  further  go. 

Objection  6. — The  system  is  too  costly.  The  education  of  the  unfor- 
tunate child  exhibited  here  as  a terrible  example  cost  $40  or  $50  per 
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month.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  districts  in  which 
a schoolhouse  with  all  necessary  incidentals  and  a teacher  must  be  pro- 
vided for  from  three  to  seven  children  can  be  found  by  the  hundred. 

Objection  7,  and  last. — The  district  annual  meeting,  that  relic  of 
primitive  times,  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  if  it  ever  had  any;  is  and  has 
been  these  many  years  a dead- weight  on  all  educational  progress;  is  and 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  source  and  generator  of  perennial 
feuds,  the  focal  point  to  which  all  neighborhood  animosities  converge, 
the  storm  centre  of  every  district.  The  annual  meeting,  we  are  told, 
is  our  only  surviving  relic  of  a pure  democracy.  For  this  infinite  bless- 
ing let  thanks  without  ceasing  be  given.  Yet  in  passing  let  it  be  asked, 
is  self-government  any  less  apparent  in  a township  100  square  miles  in 
area,  or  even  in  a county  1000  square  miles  in  area,  than  in  a district 
containing  10  square  miles,  any  less  apparent  when  in  the  hands  of  1000 
or  100  persons  than  when  in  the  hands  of  10? 

“ It  has  been  said,”  remarks  Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  Hew 
Hampshire,  in  his  report  for  1887,  “ that  the  school  district  was  a little 
republic,  and  that  citizens  learned  the  art  of  government  in  its  meet- 
ings. This  may  do  for  rhetoric,  but  has  little  foundation  in  fact.  Like 
the  republic  of  Venice  it  was  more  prolific  of  family  feuds  than  of  states- 
manship. I observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a quorum  at  its 
meetings,  and  when  secured,  if  there  was  not  some  quarrel  on  the  carpet, 
they  were  generally  very  stupid  affairs.” 

Superintendent  Patterson’s  observations  will  be  echoed  from  the  West 
and  from  the  South.  Sometimes  at  these  meetings  the  schoolhouse  is 
crowded  with  the  adherents  and  camp-followers  of  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  typical  independent  district  is  usually  divided.  Sometimes 
stagnation  reigns  supreme,  and  the  meeting  consists  of  but  three  persons, 
the  members  of  the  board.  These  go  through  the  formality  of  elect- 
ing themselves,  voting  taxes  and  all  else,  as  their  spirits  may  move  them. 

At  one  meeting,  representative  of  many  such,  there  were  present  three 
persons,  the  director  ex  officio  occupying  the  chair,  a husband  and  wife 
constituting  the  deliberative  assembly,  supreme  council  or  parliament 
of  the  district.  The  husband  offered  the  resolutions,  the  wife  seconded 
them,  the  director  put  them,  and  they  were  carried  unanimously. 
Otherwise,  domestic  wars,  and  the  wrath  to  come.  As  the  partisan 
newspaper  usually  says  of  a political  meeting  of  an  unusually  turbulent 
kind,  “the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.” 

Still  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers,  following  heads  and  sub- 
heads in  religious  and  logical  sequence,  comes  the  application  and, 
beyond,  a conclusion  of  some  sort  must  be  reached. 

The  independent  system  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  has 
been  found  wanting.  Its  chaotic  complexities,  iniquitous  inequalities, 
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tyrannical  restrictions,  and  unspeakable  inadequacies  are  surely  apparent 
enough  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  system,  if  such 
it  can  he  called,  was  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when 
States  were  without  form  and  communities  were  separated  by  vast  soli- 
tudes. But  in  these  days,  when  territories  have  become  great  states 
and  deserts  have  become  peopled,  we  must,  in  educational  systems,  as  in 
all  else,  put  away  childish  things. 

Spasmodic  and  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  in  many  common- 
wealths to  shake  off  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  and  to  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness,  but  venerable  conservatism,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  the 
inertness  of  whole  peoples,  obstacles,  which,  as  Richter  says  of  stupidity, 
“would  baffle  even  the  very  gods,”  have  impeded  the  progress  of  every 
advancing  step.  Indiana,  after  struggling  for  years  against  entrenched 
prejudices,  infinite  stupidities,  and  let-alone  lunacies,  abolished  the 
independent  system,  and  established  upon  its  ruins  what  is  thought  to 
be  the  best  system  in  the  United  States.  For  more  than  eighty  years 
New  Hampshire  groaned  and  fretted  and  struggled  laboriously  under  this 
“last  surviving  relic  of  a pure  democracy,”  and  at  hist  in  1886,  inspired 
by  the  energetic  and  far-seeing  leadership  of  that  courageous  man, 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson,  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  swept 
into  oblivion,  it  is  fervently  hoped,  the  independent  district  with  all  the 
appurtenances  thereof.  Superintendent  Patterson  has  been  instrumental 
in  lifting  the  educational  interests  of  New  Hampshire  out  of  a system 
which  in  his  own  words  “ had  exhausted  its  power  and  furnished  no  hope 
of  improvement.” 

But  how  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  reform,  by  semi-revolution  as  in 
Indiana  and  New  Hampshire,  or  by  evolution  as  was  attempted  in  Ohio, 
a State  which  is  afflicted  with  a peculiarly  malignant  type  of  the  inde- 
pendent system. 

Theoretically,  the  township  system  prevails  in  Ohio;  practically,  the 
subdistricts  have  swallowed  the  townships.  An  Ohio  township  divided 
into  ten  districts  has  a board  composed  of  ten  members,  the  clerk  of 
each  subdistrict  being  ex  officio  a member  of  the  township  board.  Each 
subdistrict  has  three  officers.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  town- 
ship is  the  unit  in  the  Ohio  school  system,  but  the  subdistrict,  far  from 
being  a sub,  is  a sovereign  corporation.  Vigorous  and  various  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Ohio  people  to  simplify  the  educational  machin- 
ery of  the  State.  The  Albaugh  Bill,  having  for  its  blessed  purpose  the 
annihilation  of  two  thirds  of  the  school  officers  of  Ohio,  was  introduced 
twice  in  the  legislature,  but  failed  to  pass,  and  the  Buckeye  State  still 
groans  under  its  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

After  examining  analytically  the  systems  of  all  the  States,  we  find  in 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  the  nearest  approach  to  our  ideals. 
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Pennsylvania  has  the  township  system  but  requires  six  officers  for 
each  township.  Thus,  a county  having  twenty  townships,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  the  West,  would,  under  the  Pennsylvania  laws,  have  a 
County  Board  of  Education  numbering  120 ; too  cumbersome  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  transact  business  with  effectiveness  and  dispatch.  Our 
machinery  must  he  reduced  to  the  simplest  form.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  there  are  excellences  which  must  find  a place  in  the  educational 
system  yet  to  h 3,  but  in  the  matter  of  local  control,  Indiana,  it  is 
believed,  shows  us  a more  excellent  way.  In  Indiana  the  management 
of  the  schools  in  each  township  is  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  known  as 
a trustee.  The  County  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  all  the  trus- 
tees in  the  county.  This  Board  appoints  the  county  superintendent. 
Objection  has  been  made  that  the  one-man  power  is  dangerous  in  educa- 
tional affairs  as  in  all  else,  but  what  our  schools  are  suffering  from  in 
many  States  of  the  Union  to-day  is  the  200,  300,  or  500  man-power  in 
counties. 

When  the  school  laws  now  in  force  in  Indiana  were  enacted,  the  pur- 
pose was  to  make  the  township  trustee  a local  superintendent  of  schools. 
But  a mistake  was  made  in  permitting  other  than  school  work  to  be 
imposed  on  the  trustee.  The  officer  who  is  required  to  build  bridges, 
repair  roads,  and  provide  for  paupers  cannot  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  schools,  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  as  a school  inspector 
must  be  greatly  decreased. 

In  recommending  the  outlines  of  the  Indiana  system,  one  may  he  pre- 
pared to  hear  a protesting  chorus  from  the  good  old  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Lo!  have  we  not  the  ideal  system?  Behold  our  township 
mass  meetings,  prudential  committees,  and  so  forth,  a pure  democracy 
and  township  government. 

But  Massachusetts  must  remember  that  in  many  Western  townships 
every  man  and  woman  has  a vote  on  school  affairs,  and  that  in  a popu- 
lous township  a school  meeting  would  probably  mean  a thousand  voters 
in  tumultuous  and  discordant  session.  A fierce  as  well  as  a pure  democ- 
racy it  might  he  found  to  he. 

The  subject  expands  before  us  as  we  proceed,  hut  the  temptation  to 
continue  must  be  resisted,  for  the  dead  line  has  been  reached,  the 
patient  forbearance  of  the  audience  must  not  be  recklessly  trespassed 
upon,  and  it  will  he  wise  to  respect  the  inexorable  gavel  of  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  facts  and  reflections  herein  presented  are  surely  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  independent  district  system  has  had  its  day  and  should  cease  to 
be.  We  have  outgrown  its  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  “ When  I was  a 
child,  I spoke  as  a child,  I understood  as  a child,  I thought  as  a child ; 
but  when  I became  a man  I put  away  childish  things.”  But  we,  in 
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our  maturity  and  in  our  manhood,  solemnly  and  even  boastingly  stalk 
around  in  our  short  dresses,  a spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  As  to  the  sys- 
tem which  should  be,  and  that  speedily,  evolved  out  of  the  primitive  crudi- 
ties we  have  been  discussing,  there  may  be  among  educational  reformers 
a difference  of  opinion  as  to  detail,  but  concerning  the  outlines  there  is 
substantial  unanimity. 

The  township  should  be  the  unit.  An  officer  whose  duties  should  be 
exclusively  educational  should  be  elected  in  each  township.  The  town- 
ship officers  of  a county  should  constitute  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  board  should  be  the  supreme  educational  council  of  the 
county.  It  should  appoint  the  county  superintendent ; should  prepare 
a course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  county;  should  determine  what 
text-books  should  be  used ; should  levy  a county  school  tax,  and,  in  brief, 
should  have  much  the  same  authority  in  managing  the  school  interests 
of  the  county  as  boards  of  education  have  in  cities.  In  each  subdistrict 
of  a township  a local  director  should  be  appointed  by  the  township 
trustee  to  care  for  the  school  buildings  and  grounds.  These  suggestions 
are  by  no  means  original.  Their  substance,  and  much  else  worthy  to  be 
pondered,  can  be  found  in  the  report  made  by  Superintendent  J.  H. 
Smart,  of  Indiana,  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  1880. 

Glancing  even  in  a random  manner  at  the  school  laws  of  forty-four 
States,  and  considering  the  weaknesses,  crudities,  and  infinite  inade- 
quacy of  even  the  best  system,  do  we  not  feel  that  our  boasting  is  vain, 
and  that  as  a people  we  need  above  all  else  in  educational  matters  to  be 
clothed  with  humility.  The  politician,  ah ! the  sinful,  reckless  stump 
orator,  if  some  blessed  power  could  induce  or  compel  him  to  perish  from 
the  earth  with  his  glittering  and  meaningless  phrases,  “school  system 
without  a flaw,”  “ most  perfect  system  on  earth,”  etc.,  etc.,  what  a relief  it 
would  be,  and  how  easy  it  would  become  to  build  up  the  waste  places! 

In  truth,  we  are  still  but  in  our  infancy,  groping,  often  enough  uncer- 
tainly, toward  better  things.  For  this,  and  this  only,  let  unceasing 
thanks  be  given  that  our  course  is  clearly  forward  and  not  backward. 
AVe  do  not,  it  is  hoped,  despise  nor  depreciate  the  educational  work  of 
the  past.  The  fathers,  perhaps,  in  the  flickering  light  of  their  tallow 
candles  did  the  duty  lying  next  to  them  more  faithfully  than  we  do  ours, 
living,  as  we  are,  in  the  full  splendor  of  electric  light.  To  them  was 
given  one  talent ; to  us,  ten.  It  is  for  us  with  our  ten  talents  to  do  work 
mostly  of  our  day  and  generation.  Laying  aside  the  educational  weights 
which  have  so  grievously  and  so  persistently  beset  us,  we  should  at  once, 
silently,  without  flourish  of  trumpets  or  vain  boasting,  begin  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  school  systems  the  glories  of  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  conceive, — systems  which  will  be  as  far 
above  ours  as  ours  are  above  the  primitive  systems  of  the  fathers. 
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CAPT.  ALLEN  ALLENSWORTH,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  United  States  is  not  satisfied  with  only  an  intelligent  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  in  the  various  commercial  and  social  circles  of 
its  citizenship,  hut  aims  to  have  a moral,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
soldiery,  the  preservers  of  its  peace  and  defenders  of  its  flag. 

Therefore  we  present  to  you  this  paper  on  Education  in  the  United 
States  Army,  in  compliance  with  a demand  for  more  information  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  not  offered,  therefore,  as  a discussion  of  the  details  and 
methods  of  its  military  education. 

Major-General  0.  0.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  describes  the  army  as  an 
active  school  in  the  following  language : — 

“ The  little  army  of  to-day  is  in  itself  a most  pregnant  and  active 
school ; I mean  over  and  beyond  the  armories  and  arsenals,  the  torpedo 
and  engineer  school  of  Willet’s  Point,  the  artillery  teaching  at  Fort 
Monroe,  the  cavalry  at  Fort  Riley,  and  the  infantry  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

“ At  all  the  posts  and  garrisons  there  is  an  extensive  curriculum  of 
theoretical  and  practical  military  instruction  that  is  fitting  every  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  officer  and  man  to  handle  armies.  It  is  all  this — the 
regular  army  in  its  entirety,  staff  and  line,  that  brings  by  its  constant 
study  and  practice  the  art  of  war  up  to  date;  assimilates  all  the  new 
discoveries  in  mechanics  to  the  country’s  need;  follows  up  with  experi- 
ments all  advances  in  electricity,  high  explosives,  the  use  of  steel  and 
other  metals,  hydraulics  and  steam  power.”  As  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing various  educational  systems  and  their  relations  to  the  people  at 
large,  the  question  may  he  asked,  what  relation  does  education  in  the 
army  sustain  to  our  youth  in  civil  life,  or  to  the  public  at  large?  This 
is  readily  answered  and  the  relation  easily  defined,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that,  as  some  one  has  said,  in  the  practical  operation  of  such  educa- 
tion, scores  of  men  graduating  from  military  institutions  find  their  way 
into  various  civil  pursuits,  and  as  officers,  scholars,  and  statesmen  they 
form  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Leaving  out  the  idea  of  making  armies,  the  discipline  of  the  military 
schools  and  the  army  is  the  best  possible  education  for  a large  percentage 
of  our  youth.  And  as  for  questions  of  national  defence  and  safety,  the 
statesmen  must  ever  consider  these  the  essential  ideas  of  all  state  education. 
It  is  not  infrequent  that  men,  graduates  from  military  schools,  have 
done  their  state  and  country  great  service  by  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  science.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  military  education  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  its  army,  we  will  consider — (1)  The  relation 
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that  the  United  States  army  sustains  to  national  education  or  to  the 
people  at  large;  and  (2)  The  specific,  or  technical  education  of  its 
officers  and  privates. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  army  it  was  considered  sufficient  for  a 
soldier  to  be  able  to  march  and  handle  his  musket.  This  view  has  been 
changed,  and  it  is  now  a recognized  fact  that  to  be  a good  soldier  a man 
must  be  a good  citizen,  therefore  the  United  States  Government  aims  at 
giving  its  soldiers  a fair  English  education.  It  does  this  not  only  with 
a view  of  utilizing  their  increased  knowledge  in  its  defence,  but  with 
the  object  of  returning  him  to  civil  life  a more  intelligent  citizen. 

“ To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  War  Department  is  aiming  to  secure 
additional  legislation  to  enable  it  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  present 
defective  system,  which  was  established  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  1231, Revised  Statutes,  which  says:  “ Schools  shall  be  established 
at  all  posts,  garrisons,  and  permanent  camps,  at  which  the  enlisted  men 
may  be  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches  of  education,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  detail  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  provision. 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post-commander  to  set  apart  a suitable 
room  or  building  for  school  and  religious  purposes.” 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1878, 
convened  a board  of  officers  consisting  of  the  Quartermaster-General, 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  the  Judge-Advocate-General  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  it  out. 

The  board  met  and  recommended  a system  of  evening  schools  for  men 
and  schools  during  the  day  for  the  children  of  officers  and  privates. 
The  teachers  for  the  schools  were  to  be  detailed  from  among  the  soldiers 
and  paid  35  cents  per  diem  as  extra-duty  pay. 

The  proceedings  of  this  board  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  announced  to  the  army  in  General  Orders  No.  24,  of  date  May  18, 
1878.  After  the  announcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
these  schools  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  General  of  the  army  was  detailed  to 
visit  and  inspect  regularly  the  various  post-schools.  It  was  made  his 
duty  to  examine  into  the  systems  adopted  by  the  various  post-com- 
manders, to  advise  commanders  of  posts  of  defects  which  may  be  discov- 
ered and  to  suggest  methods  of  improvements,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  management  and  instruction,  and 
to  make  known  throughout  the  army  the  best  methods  and  systems  in 
existence  at  any  military  post.  The  result  of  his  inspections  was  re- 
ported fully  to  the  War  Department. 

The  system  adopted  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  many  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  to  improve  it  so  that  the  schools  would  be 
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of  service  to  the  government  and  a blessing  to  the  soldiers  and  their 
children. 

General  Sheridan  while  in  command  of  the  army,  in  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  said  on  this  subject;  “While  the  subject  (edu- 
cation) is  one  of  much  interest,  the  present  scheme  of  education  in  the 
army  still  remains  a partial  failure,  owing  to  the  radical  defects  of  the 
system.  To  make  it  a success  education  should  not  be  purely  elementary ; 
attendance  must  he  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldier,  and  the  hours  fixed 
during  the  time  of  the  day  allotted  to  the  performance  of  duties.” 

I will  here  state  that  this  view  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  War 
Department,  and  school  attendance  by  men  in  their  first  and  second 
enlistments,  if  they  cannot  pass  a prescribed  examination,  is  made  a 
military  duty.  In  reference  to  teachers  General  Sheridan  said : “ The 
teachers  must  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  important  position,  possess 
suitable  rank  to  secure  attention  and  respect,  for  obvious  reasons,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  change  of  stations — at  one  point 
leaving  a school  without  a teacher  to  arrive  at  another  where,  from  local 
or  other  reasons,  the  teacher  will  find  himself  without  a school.” 

He  further  said:  “ The  question  of  education  in  the  army  will  always 
remain  one  of  importance,  demanding  thoughtful  attention  and  consid- 
eration; but  without  legislative  action  on  the  above  suggestions  the 
system  must  necessarily  remain  in  its  present  condition  more  or  less 
barren  in  results.  ” 

General  Schofield,  the  successor  of  General  Sheridan,  concurs  in  his 
predecessor’s  opinion,  and  says  in  a report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
that  “ it  is  now  a rare  occurrence  to  find  a soldier  who  cannot  sign  the 
pay-roll,  but  there  are  a good  many  of  them  who  do  a little  beyond  that. 
In  these  days  of  open-order  firing,  fighting,  and  extended  formations, 
there  is  no  telling  when  a short  written  report  from  an  observant  soldier 
may  produce  very  important  results. 

“ If  reading  and  writing  have  become  necessary  to  the  soldier  for  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties,  the  qualifications  that  will  fit  him  to 
meet  these  new  demands  can  be  required  of  him  with  as  much  propriety 
as  there  is  in  the  compulsory  education  to  which  he  is  now  to  submit  in 
being  taught  to  read  and  record  the  signs  of  the  signal  service,  the  object 
of  both  being  to  prepare  him  to  meet,  satisfactorily,  some  accidental 
military  emergency. 

“ The  desirability  of  having  every  enlisted  man  qualified  to  read  any 
written  instructions  that  may  be  given  him,  and  to  write  intelligent 
reports,  does  not  admit  of  denial.  Furthermore,  why  should  we  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  put  in  our  hands  to  make  these 
unfortunate  men  learn  to  read,  write,  and  think.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  we  would  make  better  soldiers  of  them  (for  modern 
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conditions  demand  that  every  soldier  be  capable  of  thought),  we  would 
return  them  to  civil  life  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagement,  qualified 
to  make  much  better  citizens.” 

Our  present  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Kedfield  Proctor,  in  his 
annual  report,  pleading  for  the  soldier,  says : “ Give  the  soldier  an 
opportunity  to  improve  himself,  that  when  he  leaves  the  service  he  may 
be  better  fitted  for  civil  life  than  when  he  entered  it.” 

The  department  desires  legislation  by  Congress  to  enable  it  to  improve 
its  common-school  system  within  the  army.  I quote  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War;  asking  for  legislation  on  this  subject  he  says: 
“ The  most  pressing  necessity  for  giving  effect  to  a successful  educational 
system  in  the  army  is  a supply  of  competent  teachers;  the  experiment 
of  detailing  enlisted  men  for  such  duty  having  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  embarrassing,  statutory  authority  should  be  given  for  the  enlistment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  competent  instructors,  with  rank  and  pay  of 
commissary  sergeants. 

“ In  this  connection  I will  remark  that  the  convention  should  appreciate 
the  effort  the  War  Department  is  making  to  perfect  its  system  of  educa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  appointing  a committee  to  co-operate  with  the  War 
Department  in  bringing  the  subject  before  Congress  and  securing  the 
desired  legislation.” 

Having  noticed  the  common  education  of  the  soldier,  I will  now 
notice  the  education  of  children. 

a.  Those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  army. 

While  the  War  Department  discourages  the  marriage  of  its  soldiers 
and  refuses  to  enlist  married  men,  except  after  they  have  married  while 
in  the  service,  and  only  then  on  approval  of  the  soldier’s  immediate 
commanding  officer,  yet  it  aims  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  its  soldiers. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  post- 
commander, who  is  allowed  to  furnisli  teachers  from  among  the  teachers 
detailed  to  teach  the  soldiers’  school.  Attendance  upon  these  schools, 
when  established,  is  made  compulsory  with  the  children  of  the  soldiers 
and  optional  with  officers,  who,  when  good  teachers  are  employed,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  them. 

It  is  important  that  such  schools  he  established  and  maintained  to 
accommodate  the  civilian  employees  and  the  children  whose  parents  live 
in  close  proximity  to  military  posts,  where  in  sparsely  settled  communi- 
ties no  schools  are  established  by  the  civil  authorities. 

b.  Provisions  for  the  children  in  no  way  connected  with  the  army. 

This  includes  the  military  education  of  the  youth,  through  army 

officers  detailed  for  duty  at  military  and  other  schools  in  the  different 
states;  these  officers,  in  a number  of  instances,  give  instruction  in  the 
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higher  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  purely  technical  instruction.  I 
will  here  remark  that  the  three  graduates  from  these  schools  in  merit 
are  named  in  the  annual  Army  Register  as  candidates  for  appointment  in 
the  army  as  commissioned  officers.  The  demand  in  the  interest  of 
education  the  government  makes  on  its  officers,  other  than  professional, 
is  illustrated  by  details  made  for  explorations  for  the  general  information 
and  instruction  of  the  public,  by  the  Greely  expedition,  the  explora- 
tion of  Alaska,  and  the  last  detail  of  officers  for  duty  in  Central  America 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-Colonial  Railroad. 

The  Specific  or  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States  Army. 
This  commences  with  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  established  for 
the  theoretical  instruction  in  military  science  and  art. 

The  experience  of  Washington  and  other  statesmen,  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  convinced  them  of  the  need  of  an  institution  for  this 
purpose ; although  the  first  expression  on  record  of  sentiments  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution  did  not  come  from  Washington,  yet  it  is  due  to 
him  more  than  any  other  that  such  an  institution  was  established.  He 
maintained  that  in  time  of  peace  training  for  war  is  necessary  to  prepare 
for  emergencies  that  may  rise.  General  Scott  confirmed  this  conviction 
by  the  remark,  “ I give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion  that,  but  for  our  graduated 
cadets,  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  have  lasted  some  four  or  five  years;  within  its  first  half, 
more  defeats  than  victories  falling  to  our  share;  whereas,  in  less  than 
two  campaigns  we  conquered  a great  country,  and  peace  without  the 
loss  of  a single  battle  or  skirmish.” 

WEST  POINT  AND  ITS  HISTOEY. 

The  Continental  Congress,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1776,  appointed 
a committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sherman,  Gerry,  and  Lewis,  in  accord- 
ance with  a resolution  of  the  same  date  “ to  repair  to  head-quarters 
near  New  York,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  best 
means  of  supplying  its  wants.” 

On  the  third  of  October  this  committee  submitted  a report  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  committee  reported  that  after  three  day’s  conference  with  general 
officers,  and  an  interview  with  many  of  the  staff,  they  found  that  some 
of  the  troops  in  camp  were  badly  officered,  and  not  subject  to  the  com- 
mand which  good  troops  ought  ever  to  be;  that  the  Articles  of  War  and 
General  Orders  were  frequently  transgressed,  and  tho  Commander-in- 
chief  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  some  of  his  officers,  instead  of 
suppressing  disorderly  behavior,  encouraged  tiie  soldiers  by  their  exam- 
ples to  plunder  and  commit  other  offences,  or  endeavored  to  screen  them 
from  just  punishment  by  partial  trials. 
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These  facts  so  deeply  impressed  the  committee  with  the  importance  of 
having  officers  of  known  honored  ability,  and  education,  to  officer  the 
regiments,  that  they  earnestly  called  on  the  States  to  resort  to  more 
effective  measures  for  the  purpose ; and  among  many  resolutions  then 
adopted,  the  following  is  found: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  War  be  directed  to  prepare  a Continental  Laboratory 
and  Military  Academy  and  provide  the  same  with  proper  officers. 

This  board  was  furnished  with  “ Hints  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  United  States  ” by  the  distinguished  officer,  Colonel 
Henry  Knox.  The  following  extract  is  quoted,  under  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  earliest  record  of  a plan  for  a United  States  Military  Academy  bear- 
ing any  resemblance  in  its  design  to  the  one  now  in  existence: 

And  as  officers  can  never  act  with  confidence  until  they  are  masters  of  their  profes- 
sion, an  Academy  established  on  a liberal  plan  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
Continent,  where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  fortification  and  gunnery  should  be 
taught;  to  be  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at  Woolwich,  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  circumstances ; a place  to  which  our  enemies  are  indebted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  their  artillery  to  all  who  have  opposed  them. 

Two  days  before  the  committee  submitted  their  report  and  three  days 
after  the  “ Hints”  were  furnished,  the  following  entry  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Journal,  Continental  Congress,  Oct.  1,  1776: 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a plan  of 
a Military  Academy  at  the  army. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  committee  ever  reported,  or  that  any 
further  active  measures  were  ever  devised  to  carry  out  the  intention  so 
clearly  disclosed,  and  so  distinctly  recognized  as  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  army,  until  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
proclamation  for  a cessation  of  hostilities  was  adopted  in  Congress  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1783;  on  the  same  day  Colonel  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Peace  Arrangements,  communi- 
cated to  the  General-in-chief  a wish  to  be  furnished  with  his  opinions  as 
to  what  ought  to  constitute  a proper  peace  establishment.  This  request 
was  laid  before  the  officers  of  the  army,  then  encamped  at  Newburg  and 
New  Windsor,  who  were  requested  to  report  to  the  Commander,  in  writ- 
ing, their  views;  and,  guided  by  the  experience  of  eight  years  of  active 
field  service,  the  necessity  of  a Military  Academy  was  not  overlooked  in 
the  voluminous  papers  submitted.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  the 
Quartermaster-general  of  the  Army,  after  combating  the  idea  of  insti- 
tuting academies  for  military  purposes  at  the  different  arsenals  in  the 
United  States — a scheme  that  had  found  favor  with  some  of  the  officers — 
proceeds  to  say:  “If  anything  like  a military  academy  in  America  be 
practicable  at  this  time,  it  must  be  grounded  on  the  permanent  military 
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establishment,  for  our  frontier  posts  and  arsenals  and  the  wants  of 
the  States,  separately,  of  officers  to  command  the  defences  on  their  sea- 
coasts.” 

On  this  principle  it  might  he  expedient  to  establish  a military  school 
or  academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  vacancies  in  the  standing  regiment 
should  be  supplied  from  thence,  those  few  instances  excepted  where  it 
would  be  just  to  promote  a very  meritorious  sergeant.  For  this  end 
the  number  wdiich  shall  be  judged  requisite  to  supply  vacancies  in  the 
standing  regiment  might  be  fixed,  and  that  of  the  students  who  are 
admitted  with  the  expectation  of  filling  them,  and  limited  accordingly. 
They  might  be  allowed  subsistence  at  the  public  expense.  If  any  other 
youth  desired  to  pursue  the  same  studies  at  the  Military  Academy,  they 
be  admitted,  only  subsisting  themselves.  Those  students  should  be 
instructed  in  what  is  usually  called  military  discipline,  tactics,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  fortification  and  gunnery. 

These  suggestions,  although  not  productive  of  immediate  results,  did 
not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  legislators  on  the  general 
subject  of  military  education  at  a later  day. 

Our  statesmen  and  legislators  perceived  that,  although  the  ordinary 
subordinate  and  mechanical  duties  of  a soldier  and  officer  might  be 
performed  without  special  training,  the  higher  class  of  duties,  and  the 
capacity  for  command,  could  be  understood  and  exercised  only  by  those 
whose  intellectual  faculties  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  They  felt 
that  the  common  interpretation  of  the  axiom  that  “ knowledge  is  power,” 
significant  and  important  as  it  is,  was  not  its  noblest  and  worthiest 
interpretation. 

Power  over  matter,  and  over  the  minds  of  others,  is  not  the  choicest 
gift  of  knowledge,  enviable  and  glorious  though  it  be ; it  is,  in  truth,  a 
dangerous  gift.  But  power  over  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  purifying 
and  elevating  it,  subduing  all  that  is  low  and  selfish  to  the  authority  of 
duty  and  virtue — this  is  the  distinguishing,  the  kingly  gift  of  knowledge. 

They  felt,  therefore,  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  nature 
should  be  sedulously  nurtured.  Many  of  them  had  been  observers  or 
partakers  of  the  moral  dangers  of  a military  life ; they  were  aware  of  the 
impoverished  means  of  the  members  of  the  army,  and  of  the  probable 
inability  of  the  country,  for  a long  period,  to  provide  more  for  them 
than  a mere  support ; and  they  were,  consequently,  solicitous  to  impart 
to  them  knowledge,  in  itself  an  economical  possession,  the  pursuit  of 
which  is  inconsistent  with,  and  destroys  the  desire  for,  indulgence  in 
idle  or  vicious  amusements. 

To  these  general  considerations  were  added  others,  growing  out  of  our 
peculiar  form  of  government,  and  the  sentiments  and  prepossessions  of 

the  people. 
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A striking  illustration  of  the  justness  of  these  views  is  contained  in 
an  official  report  made  by  General  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  the 
President,  January  21,  1790. 

In  this  report  the  position  is  laid  down  that  all  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  a powerful  militia  will  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be  established  for  the  military 
education  of  the  youth,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  therein  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  country  by  means  of  rotation;  or,  2,  the  militia 
must  be  formed  of  substitutes,  after  the  manner  of  the  militia  of  Great 
Britain. 

“If  the  United  States  possess  the  vigor  of  mind,”  says  the  Secretary, 
“ to  establish  the  first  institution,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  most  unequivocal  advantages;  a glorious  national  spirit  will  be 
introduced,  with  its  extensive  train  of  political  consequences.” 

THE  APPOINTMENT  AND  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  TO  THE  U.  S.  MILITARY 

ACADEMY. 

Appointments , How  Made.  — Each  Congressional  district  and  terri- 
tory— also  the  District  of  Columbia — is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the 
Academy.  Ten  are  also  appointed  at  large. 

Date  of  Appointments. — Appointments  are  required  by  law  to  be  made 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  date  of  admission,  except  in  cases  where,  by 
reason  of  death  or  other  cause,  a vacancy  occurs  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  by  such  appointment  in  advance.  These  vacancies  are  filled 
in  time  for  the  next  annual  examination. 

Admission  of  Cadets. — A candidate,  upon  receiving  his  conditional 
appointment,  is  ordered  to  report  at  West  Point,  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy,  in  time  to  appear  before  the  Academic  Board 
for  examination  at  its  meeting  early  in  June,  unless  there  be  good  rea- 
sons for  designating  another  time. 

The  candidate,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  West  Point,  is  subjected  to 
a rigid  physical  examination  by  a board  of  experienced  surgeons  of 
the  army.  If  he  passes  successfully  this  examination,  lie  is  then  ex- 
amined by  the  Academic  Board.  These  examinations  are  made  with 
as  little  delay  as  practicable  after  the  candidate  reports  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  candidate  who  passes  successfully  these  examinations  is  admitted 
at  once  to  the  Academy,  without  returning  to  his  home. 

CHARACTER  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Academical  Examination. — The  requirements  in  this  department  can 
be  found  in  the  annual  circular  of  the  War  Department. 
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ACADEMIC  DUTIES. 

The  academic  duties  and  exercises  commence  on  the  first  of  September 
and  continue  until  the  first  of  June.  Examinations  of  the  several  classes 
are  held  in  January  and  June,  and  at  the  former  such  of  the  new  cadets 
as  are  found  proficient  in  studies,  and  have  been  correct  in  conduct,  are 
given  the  particular  standing  in  their  class  to  which  their  merits  entitle 
them.  After  each  examination  cadets  found  deficient  in  conduct  or  studies 
are  discharged  from  the  Academy,  unless  the  Academic  Board,  for  special 
reasons  in  each  case,  should  otherwise  recommend.  Similar  examina- 
tions are  held  every  January  and  June  during  the  four  years  comprising 
the  course  of  studies. 

These  examinations  are  very  thorough,  and  require  from  the  cadet  a 
close  and  persevering  attention  to  study,  without  evasion  or  slighting  of 
any  part  of  the  course,  as  no  relaxations  of  any  kind  can  be  made  by  the 
examiners. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

From  the  termination  of  the  examination  in  June  to  the  end  of 
August  the  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  in  military  duties  and 
exercises  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction. 

Except  in  extreme  cases,  cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence 
during  the  four  years’  course;  as  a rule,  the  leave  is  granted  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years’  course  of  study. 

PAY  OF  CADETS. 

The  pay  of  a cadet  is  $540  per  year,  to  commence  with  his  admission 
to  the  Academy,  and  is  sufficient,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support. 
Eo  cadet  is  permitted  to  receive  money,  or  any  other  supplies,  from  his 
parents,  or  from  any  person  whomsoever,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Superintendent. 

Cadets  are  required  to  wear  the  prescribed  uniform.  All  articles  of 
their  clothing  are  of  a uniform  pattern,  and  are  sold  to  cadets  at  West 
Point  at  regulated  prices. 

EXPENSES  OF  CANDIDATES  PRIOR  TO  ADMISSION. 

The  expenses  of  a candidate  for  board,  washing,  lights,  etc. , after  he 
has  reported  and  prior  to  admission,  will  be  about  $10.  Immediately 
after  being  admitted  to  the  institution  he  must  be  provided  with  an 
outfit  of  uniform,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $90,  making  a total 
sum  of  $100,  which  must  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Acad- 
emy before  the  candidate  is  admitted.  It  is  best  for  a candidate  to  take 
with  him  more  money  than  will  defray  his  travelling  expenses,  and  for 
the  parent  or  guardian  to  send  to  “ The  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy ” the  required  deposit  of  $100.  Any  deviation  from  the  rule  as  to 
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the  amount  or  manner  of  making  the  deposit  must  be  explained  in 
writing  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  candidate  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Academy. 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  CORPS  AFTER  GRADUATION. 

The  attention  of  applicants  and  candidates  is  called  to  the  following 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  17,  1886,  to  regulate  the 
promotion  of  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy: 

That  when  any  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  has  gone 
through  all  its  classes  and  received  a regular  diploma  from  the  academic 
staff,  he  may  be  promoted  and  commissioned  as  a second  lieutenant  in 
any  arm  or  corps  of  the  army  in  which  there  may  be  a vacancy,  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  may  have  been  judged  competent  to  perform ; and 
in  case  there  shall  not  at  the  time  be  a vacancy  in  such  arm  or  corps,  he 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  promoted  and  commissioned 
in  it  as  an  additional  second  lieutenant,  with  the  usual  pay  and  allowances 
of  a second  lieutenant,  until  a vacancy  shali  happen. 

GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

A sound  body  and  constitution,  suitable  preparation,  good  natural 
capacity,  an  aptitude  for  study,  industrious  habits,  perseverance  and 
obedient  and  orderly  disposition,  and  a correct  moral  deportment,  are 
such  essential  qualifications  that  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any 
of  these  respects  should  not,  as  many  do,  subject  themselves  and  their 
friends  to  the  chances  of  future  mortification  and  disappointment  by 
accepting  appointments  at  the  Academy  and  entering  upon  a career 
which  they  cannot  successfully  pursue. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  BOOKS  USED  AT  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

First  Year , Fourth  Class. — Department:  Mathematics;  modern  lan- 
guages; history,  geography  and  ethics;  drill  regulations  of  artillery  and 
infantry;  use  of  the  sword,  etc. 

Second  Year , Third  Class. — Department:  Mathematics;  modern  lan- 
guages; drawing;  drill  regulations  of  artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Third  Year , Second  Class. — Department:  Natural  and  experimental 
philosophy;  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology;  drawing;  drill  regula- 
tions of  artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry;  practical  military  engineering. 

Fourth  Year,  First  Class. — Department:  Civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing and  science  of  war ; modern  languages ; law ; history,  geography  and 
ethics;  practical  military  engineering;  drill  regulations  of  artillery, 
infantry  and  cavalry;  ordnance  and  gunnery. 

Growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  West  Point,  and  its  success  as  a 
school  of  theory  in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  are  the  four  schools  of 
application. 
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These  schools  of  application  are  of  the  nature  of  post-graduate  institu- 
tions, and  the  instruction  given  in  them  is  in  the  nature  of  practical 
application  of  principles  already  learned,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  minor  tactics,  so  that  the  instruction  conveyed  in  these  schools  is 
purely  technical,  either  practical  or  theoretical.  The  first  in  chronolog- 
ical order  is  the  Artillery  School  of  Application  at  Fort  Monroe,  which 
was  established  in  1833.  In  1842  it  was  discontinued,  but  reestablished 
in  1858,  and  was  again  closed  when  the  war  began  in  1861.  Near  the 
close  of  1867  it  was  again  established,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  with  a course  of  two 
years  for  officers  and  one  for  enlisted  men.  There  is  one  foot-battery 
from  the  artillery  regiments  detailed  to  serve  at  the  school. 

The  next  school  of  application  established  was  the  Engineer  School  at 
Willet’s  Point,  New  York  Harbor. 

The  duties  of  engineer  troops  in  war  are  of  the  most  important  char- 
acter, including  the  defence  of  our  coasts  with  submarine  torpedoes, 
military  reconnoissances,  duplication  of  maps  by  photography  and  photo- 
lithography, the  attack  and  defence  of  military  positions  by  saps,  mines 
and  other  military  bridge  constructions. 

To  keep  the  troops  always  ready  to  perform  these  duties,  which  require 
not  only  high  intelligence,  but  also  long  and  continued  training,  and  to 
afiord  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers an  opportunity  to  acquire  practical  experience — only  to  be  had  by 
serving  with  troops  and  by  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge,  of  engi- 
neering to  actual  practice — was  the  post  at  Willet’s  Point  transformed  into 
a useful  school  of  application.  Three  years  constitutes  the  full  course 
for  officers,  and  a special  course  of  seven  months  in  torpedoes.  The  offi- 
cers, in  order  to  become  conversant  with  mechanical  operations  of  pro- 
fessional interest,  visit  the  several  large  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  vicinity  to  witness  their  operations. 

The  following  constitute  the  course  of  instruction : 

For  Officers. — First  winter’s  course : The  course  for  engineer  officers 

spending  their  first  winter  at  the  school  will  be:  Torpedoes,  nineteen 
weeks;  surveying,  two  weeks.  For  officers  of  other  arms  of  the  service 
detailed  for  special  instruction  in  the  torpedo  service : Torpedoes,  twenty- 
one  weeks. 

Torpedoes. — Text-books  and  instructions  as  follows:  1.  So  much  of 

Abbot’s  “ Notes  on  Electricity  ” as  relates  to  electrical  units,  batteries,  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments,  electrical  measurements  and  magneto- 
exploders ; supplemented  by  extensive  laboratory  practice  in  the  solution 
of  practical  electrical  problems.  2.  Abbot’s  “ New  Torpedo  Manual.  ” 3. 

So  much  of  Part  II.,  “Professional  Papers  No.  23,  Corps  of  Engineers,” 
as  relates  to  the  manipulation  of  the  fish  torpedo. 
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Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction. — 1.  Incandescent  electric  light- 
ing, as  applied  to  the  lighting  of  barracks,  magazines,  casemates,  etc., 
in  extensive  systems  of  fortification.  2.  The  details  of  an  electric  search- 
light plant.  3.  The  problem  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  energy. 

Surveying. — Last  two  weeks  of  the  course,  and  preparatory  to  actual 
field  work : Such  parts  as  may  be  designated  by  the  academic  staff  of 
Johnson’s  “ Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.” 

Second  Winter's  Course. — Civil  engineering,  five  weeks;  military  engi- 
neering, seven  weeks;  photography,  five  weeks;  torpedoes,  four  weeks. 
Subjects.  1.  Measurement  of  river  discharge.  2.  Improvement  of  non- 
tidal  rivers.  3.  Improvement  of  tidal  rivers. 

Military  Engineering. — Subjects:  1.  Modern  guns,  carriages  and  pro- 
jectiles. 2.  Steel  compound,  wrought  and  cast  iron  armor.  3.  Modern 
ships  of  war  and  sea-coast  defences.  4.  Modern  fortifications,  and  their 
attack  and  defence. 

Military  Photography. — Practice  will  be  had  in  the  following  methods : 
Negatives  by  wet  and  dry  processes;  developers  and  intensifiers;  silver 
printing,  and  finishing  and  mounting  of  prints;  map  printing;  photo- 
lithography, including  the  negative  and  transfer  to  stone  and  printing. 

Eacli  officer  to  submit  twelve  printed  copies  of  his  map. 

Torpedoes. — One  or  more  officers  of  the  second  and  third  winter’s  course 
will  be  detailed  weekly  to  report  to  the  instructor  in  torpedoes  as  assistant 
for  testing  core  joints  and  instructing  enlisted  men  on  the  torpedo  detail. 

Third  Winter's  Course. — Civil  engineering  (eight  weeks).  Subjects: 
1.  Wave  and  current  action  and  improvement  of  harbors.  2.  Canals. 
3.  Steam-engines  and  pumps. 

Military  Engineering. — (Eight  weeks)  Hamley’s“  Operations  of  War,” 
and  preparation  of  project  for  the  defence  of  such  place  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  instructor. 

Torpedoes. — (Five  weeks).  See  paragraph  of  torpedoes  in  second  winter’s 
course. 

Instruction  during  the  summer  season  consists  of  military  engineer- 
ing, torpedo  drills,  civil  engineering,  field  astronomy  and  military 
photography. 

Course  for  Enlisted  Men. — One  sergeant,  one  corporal  and  twelve  privates 
are  detailed  for  one,  and  from  the  companies  in  turn,  for  instruction  in 
telegraphing  with  the  dial  instrument,  including  the  code  for  action,  and 
practice  in  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy;  the  duties  of  the  loading 
room,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  boat  service  as  prescribed  in  the 
torpedo  manual,  comprise  preparing  the  plugs  of  the  buoyant  and 
ground  torpedoes,  charging  the  mines,  charging  the  cut-off  boxes,  three 
methods,  jointing  the  cores,  making  turk’s  heads  in  the  electrical  cable, 
using  the  junction  boxes,  attaching  a cable  stop,  splicing  and  knotting 
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hemp  rope,  inserting  thimble  in  wire  mooring  rope.  They  are  also 
instructed  in  photography  and  map  drawing. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INFANTRY  AND  CAVALRY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas ; was  established 
in  December,  1881. 

The  objects  of  this  school  are:  1.  To  supply  the  need  of  a course  of 

military  instruction  to  those  officers  of  the  army  who  are  not  graduates 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

2.  To  furnish  graduates  a course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  profession.  The  school  is  to  consist  habitually  of  not  less  than 
three  field  officers  of  cavalry  or  infantry  and  one  light  battery  of  artillery. 
The  students  at  this  school  consist  of  one  officer  from  each  infantry  and 
cavalry  regiment,  nominated  by  the  regimental  commanders,  also  lieuten- 
ants belonging  to  companies  which  compose  the  garrison.  All  are  attached 
in  turn  to  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  the  light  battery,  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  acquainting  each  officer  with  the  drill  as  well  as 
service. 

The  practical  course  of  instruction  is  so  conducted,  by  the  means  of 
daily  drills,  that  upon  completion  of  the  course  each  student  will  have 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  recruit  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  com- 
mander of  a company  and  battalion  (both  infantry  and  cavalry),  and  as  a 
chief  of  section  and  platoon  in  the  light  battery. 

Practical  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  machine  guns  and  the 
Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon. 

Proficiency  in  drill,  as  well  as  promptness  and  punctuality  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  duties  imposed,  and  soldierly  conduct  in  general, 
enter  as  large  factors  in  determining  the  place  of  each  student  in  the  final 
general  merit-roll.  Special  mention  is  made  at  the  final  examination  of 
each  officer  who  is  considered  deserving  of  it,  a report  of  which  is  forwarded 
to  the  Adjutant-General. 

The  instructors  are  taken  from  among  officers  belonging  to  companies 
composing  the  garrison,  as  well  as  a few  who  are  specially  detailed  by  the 
War  Department. 

The  departments  embrace  the  courses  of  study  as  follows : 

Department  of  Military  Art — The  courses  of  military  art. 

Department  of  Infantry — The  course  of  infantry. 

Department  of  Cavalry — The  course  of  cavalry. 

Department  of  Law — The  courses  of  law. 

Department  of  Engineering — The  courses  of  engineering,  topography, 
military  signaling,  telegraphy  and  mathematics. 

Department  of  Artillery , including  a limited  course  in  ordnance  and 
gunnery — The  courses  of  artillery,  ordnance  and  gunnery. 
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FORT  RILEY  SCHOOL. 

By  act  of  January  29,  1887,  Congress  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  of  instruction  for  cavalry  and  artillery  upon  the 
reservation  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

This  school  is  in  process  of  organization,  and  when  it  shall  have  been 
completed  and  developed,  the  military  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  will  approximate  perfection,  and  will  have  an  army  equal  in  effi- 
ciency and  intelligence,  if  not  in  numbers — because  of  its  education — to 
any  in  the  world. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

J)R.  ORONHYATEKHA,  OF  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

When  my  friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  extended  to  me  an  invitation  to  prepare 
a paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  my  people  in  this  country, 
to  be  presented  before  this  convention,  I forgot  the  usual  habits  of  my 
people,  and  began  an  immediate  reply  that  I would  be  very  happy  to  com- 
ply with  his  request.  Ilad  I followed  the  methods  of  my  people  and 
rested  on  the  subject  over  night,  I am  afraid  I should  not  now  be  here 
before  you.  Having  been  absent,  recently,  from  the  country,  until  a 
few  days  ago,  I regret  very  much  that  my  pressing  engagement  had  pre- 
vented me  from  preparing  a paper  worthy  of  being  presented  before  an 
audience  of  this  character.  I am  sure,  however,  you  will  receive  the  few 
remarks  I have  to  make  with  all  due  leniency. 

You  understand  that  I am  a full-blooded  Mohawk  Indian,  holding 
tribal  relations  with  my  own  people.  I am  a member  of  the  Mohawks, 
which  is  the  head  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  Indians  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mohawks  having  their  headquarters  in  and 
about  Albany,  and  the  Senecas  upon  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  other 
extremity  of  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  being  prior  to  that  date  in  alliance  with  the  British,  my 
forefathers  remained  faithful  to  their  friends  and  allies  and  took  part  on 
the  side  of  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  unfortunately 
we  got  the  worst  of  the  little  unpleasantness  which  then  occurred,  all  of 
the  Mohawks,  and  a majority  of  the  other  five  tribes,  rather  than  live 
under  the  stars  and  stripes,  chose  to  migrate  to  the  wilderness  of  Canada 
and  carve  for  themselves  a new  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian  forest. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  wrill  regard  this  of  much  credit  to  their  heads, 
but  I think  you  will  at  least  say  that  much  credit  is  due  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  their  friends,  and  for  sharing  with  them  in  their  adversity. 
When  after  the  Revolutionary  War  your  forefathers  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Six  Nations  moved  from  the  State  of  New  York  first  to 
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Lachine,  near  Montreal,  where  they  remained  for  a period  of  six  or  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  two  delegations  had  been  selected  by 
their  leaders  and  chiefs,  Capt.  Joseph  Brandt  and  Capt.  John  and  other 
Mohawk  chiefs,  and  they  selected  reservations,  one  near  Kingston,  known 
as  the  Bay  of  Twenty  Reservation,  and  the  other  and  the  larger  reserva- 
tion being  located  on  the  Grand  River  near  the  city  of  Branford,  in  the 
county  of  Brandt,  in  this  province. 

The  first  school  opened  on  the  Six  Nations  Indian  Reservation  was  by 
the  Colonial  Government  in  1827,  a day-school,  to  which  an  appropriation 
was  made.  A day-school  was  built  for  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  and  an 
appropriation  of  £25,  about  $100,  was  made  by  the  government  for  the 
education  of  their  wards  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1824,  I think  it  was, 
the  New  England  company  began  their  educational  operations  among  the 
Six  Nations  Indians,  and  they  continue  their  work  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  I may  say  that  the  principal  credit  for  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  my  own  people  is  very  largely  due  to  the  operations  of  this 
corporation,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  city  of  London,  England. 
The  Six  Nations  Indians,  especially  the  Mohawks,  were  Christianized 
many  years  ago.  We  have  been  told,  and  my  friend,  Principal  Grant 
told  you,  that  the  early  settlers  were  very  much  hindered  in  their  prog- 
ress in  Canada  by  the  obstacles  which  they  encountered  in  the  savage 
forest,  and  more  savage  Indians,  and  the  trained  armies  of  France.  We 
had  a great  deal  to  contend  with,  and  were  very  much  hindered  in  our 
progress  by  our  coming  in  contact  with  the  uncivilized  white  man. 
When  I tell  you  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  what  was  then  called 
Upper  Canada,  now  the  great  province  of  Ontario,  was  built  by  Mohawk 
Indians,  and  is  still  standing  upon  our  reservation,  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  Branford,  you  may  understand  that  we  were  not  so  bad.  Regular 
services  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  held  in  that  sacred  edifice 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present  day.  I have  in  my  hands  now  a prayer- 
book  which  was  published  for  the  use  of  our  people  in  1842.  Prior  to  this, 
Indian  lay-readers  had  to  officiate  for  the  edification  of  the  Indians 
who  assembled  in  that  church.  I will  ask  the  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  read  a sentence  from  this  Indian  prayer-book. 

Pres.  Garrett:  I will  have  to  admit  being  one  of  those  uncivilized 
white  men  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

(Dr.  Oronhyatekha  read  a sentence  from  the  prayer-book  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  then  gave  the  translation  as  follows : “ Almighty  and  most 
merciful  God,  we  have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  wise  law.”)  This 
prayer-book  has  been  used  until  a very  recent  date  in  the  church  service, 
because  of  the  fact  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  understand  Eng- 
lish sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  a church  service  unless  it 
be  read  in  their  own  language. 
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The  education  of  the  Indian,  as  probably  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  this  audience  know,  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Yet  in 
Canada  I think  that  we  can  fairly  assume  to  have  been  successful ; not 
only  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  mentally  and  morally,  hut  in  civilizing 
them  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  I have  had  compiled  from  the  “ Blue 
Book,”  which  is  a return  made  to  the  government  annually,  some  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  our  labors  among  the  Indians  in  civilizing 
them. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
27,823  Indians. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  northwest  we  have  24,157  Indians 
left;  and  in  British  Columbia,  23,620;  leaving  to  us  an  Indian  population 
to  deal  with  of  75,600  in  this  great  Dominion  of  ours. 

At  the  present  time  among  these  Indians  there  are  14,963  children  of 
school  age.  Established  by  the  missionary  societies,  such  as  the  English 
Company,  and  by  the  government,  there  are  216  day-schools,  with  5649 
day-pupils  enrolled.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  2902.  The  number 
of  industrial  schools  is  19.  And  I will  say  here,  in  passing,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  only  proper  and  successful  way  of  educating  the  Indian  is 
through  the  method  of  industrial  establishments.  [Applause.]  Among  the 
best  of  this  class  of  schools  is  that  at  the  Grand  River  Reservation,  the 
Mohawk  Institution,  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  of  the  New  England 
Company,  and  from  which,  I take  pleasure  in  saying,  I myself  graduated. 
In  these  19  industrial  schools  there  are  enrolled  920  pupils,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  836.  The  Indians  in  Ontario  possess  949  dwelling- 
houses,  some  of  them  brick,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  them  good 
frame  dwelling-houses,  ranging  in  value  from  $200  and  $250  to  $10,000. 
They  have  585  barns  and  stables.  They  possess  2649  head  of  cattle, 
1099  horses,  493  sheep  and  2041  hogs.  They  have  1952  agricultural 
implements,  and  they  raised  in  1890 — which  was  a very  bad  year  for 
Canadian  farmers — 121,153  bushels  of  grain,  5400  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  2050  tons  of  hay,  and  other  scattering  products  of  the  farm  amount- 
ing to  $7444,  representing  a value,  on  a very  low  estimate  much  below 
the  market  quotation,  of  about  $100,000, — all  raised  by  the  Six  Nations 
Indians.  These  statistics  apply  simply  to  the  Indians  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reservation,  and  the  Mohawk  Reservation  on  the  Bay  of  Twenty. 

They  have,  on  the  Bay  of  Twenty,  four  day-schools,  three  of  them  sup- 
ported by  fees  derivable  from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  one  by  fees 
from  the  New  England  Company.  On  the  reservation  upon  the  Grand 
River  there  are  ten  schools,  including  the  Industrial  School  supported  by 
the  New  England  Company.  The  Indians  on  both  these  reservations, 
and,  I may  say,  in  nearly  all  the  older  provinces  of  Canada,  are  at  the 
present  day  farmers,  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  almost 
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exclusively  from  the  products  of  the  farm.  Some  three  or  four  years 
ago  the  government  recognized  the  advancement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Indian  and  granted  to  us  the  great  boon  of  the  franchise.  . [Great 
applause.]  So  that  to-day  in  Canada,  or,  rather,  in  the  older  province, 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  Indians  have  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  Parliament.  When  the  measure  was  first  introduced,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  late  premier,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
it  met  with  a great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who 
sat  in  the  House  and  are  known  as  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Opposition.  I 
am  informed  that  this  opposition  arose  from  a fear  that  if  the  Indians 
were  enfranchised  by  the  party  in  power,  that  they  would — in  fact  it  was 
so  stated — that  they  would  vote  in  a body  at  election  for  the  party  in 
power  who  gave  them  the  franchise ; and,  in  order  to  defeat  the  measure, 
very  many  hard  things  were  said  to  us  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Opposition. 
But  I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  the  two  or  three  years 
the  act  has  been  in  operation,  not  only  the  governing  party,  but  Her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Opposition,  have  become  better  acquainted  with  us,  and 
they  now  think  we  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  At  least, 
so  we  are  frequently  told  (for  elections  take  place  frequently  in  Canada) 
by  the  leaders  of  the  respective  parties. 

To  show  you  the  independence  of  thought  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Six  Nations  Indians,  I may  tell  you  that  at  the  very  first  election  nearly 
one  half  of  the  people  voted  on  one  side  and  the  other  half  upon  the 
other.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  of  them  upon 
one  side  and  the  other,  their  own  political  opinions  had  not  been  affected 
in  the  least,  and  they  voted  in  accordance  with  their  convictions  as  to 
what  was  best  for  the  government.  And  I may  state  this  other  fact,  as 
some  evidence  of  the  advancement  in  the  civilization  of  our  people,  that 
at  the  polls  where  the  Indians  voted  not  a single  ballot  was  spoiled; 
while,  even  in  the  great  city  of  Toronto,  our  white  neighbors  very  fre- 
quently spoil  their  ballots,  and  thus  lose  their  votes.  So  that  in  Canada 
to-day  the  Indian  has  his  position  in  the  body  politic;  and  I know  of 
nothing  which  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  our  country  which  is 
likely  to  bring  the  Indian  power  to  a status  equal  to  that  of  the  white 
man,  so  far  as  politics  and  other  relations  are  concerned. 

I am  reminded  that  I have  occupied  the  full  time  assigned  me,  and 
I will  just  in  conclusion  say  to  you,  as  I have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
say  to  my  own  tribe  and  fellow- citizens  in  Canada,  that  I do  not  admit 
for  one  moment  that  my  race,  my  people,  are  one  whit  inferior  to  the 
whites.  All  that  we  have  lacked  in  the  past  are  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities accorded  to  the  white  people  under  the  splendid  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  country  and  yours. 

I may  tell  you  that  among  the  Mohawks  it  is  impossible  to  use  profane 
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words.  There  are  no  cuss- words  in  the  Mohawk  language.  If  a Mohawk 
must  swear,  he  must  do  it  in  English.  I have  been  told  by  learned  men 
that  the  philology  of  a nation  is  an  index,  to  a great  extent,  of  its  char- 
acter ; and  the  purity  of  the  Mohawk  language,  I think,  is  an  index  of 
the  character  of  the  people  who  use  it. 

I regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that 
time  prevented  me  from  preparing  a suitable  paper,  which  might  have 
been  printed  in  your  record,  and  which  might  have  led  to  some  good 
to  my  fellow-countrymen  upon  your  side  of  the  line,  for,  having  been 
two  years  in  the  Western  Academy  of  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  as 
a student,  and  for  four  years  a student  in  the  college  at  Gambier,  Ohio, 
and  having  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I know  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  American  nation  beats  warmly  for  their  Indian 
wards, — as  warmly  as  it  can  possibly  beat  in  any  other  nationality.  All 
that  the  subject  requires  is,  that  the  people  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  have  given  to 
them  the  same  opportunities  of  improvement,  the  same  opportunities  of 
becoming  citizens  of  the  States,  as  our  Indians  have  been  given  in  this 
great  Dominion. 

I thank  you  most  sincerely  for  having  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you. 

I have  brought  with  me  a portion  of  the  communion  plate  given  to  the 
Mohawks  by  Queen  Anne,  about  1712,  and  it  is  here  on  the  platform  for 
your  inspection.  It  is  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty  Anne,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

This  plate  was  used  among  the  Mohawks,  even  while  they  were  living 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  communion  service  in  the  Church  of 
England.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  went  against  us,  the  plate  was  bur- 
ied in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  six  or  seven  years  afterward,  when  we 
had  settled  upon  our  reservations,  a party  was  sent  back  to  New  York; 
and,  fortunately,  no  white  man  had  found  the  treasure  and  it  was  dug 
up  and  brought  back  to  the  Mohawks,  and  divided  between  the  Mohawks 
of  the  Grand  River  and  the  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Twenty;  and  these, 
with  the  other  pieces  of  the  plate,  is  what  remains  to  us  now,  the  Mohawks 
of  the  Bay  of  Twenty,  of  that  magnificent  gift.  The  chalice  was  lost 
by  a clergyman  to  whom  it  was  loaned  to  take  to  England  and  exhibit, 
when  going  there  to  raise  money  for  the  use  of  a mission.  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  disposed  of  the  chalice  to  enhance  his  funds.  I presume  it 
was  legitimately  lost.  However,  mv  people  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
what  is  remaining,  and  I had  very  great  difficulty  in  persuading  my  wife’s 
mother,  who  is  the  great  granddaughter  of  Captain  Joseph,  to  let  me 
have  this,  even  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be  presented 
before  you. 
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MOMOLU  MASSAQUOY,  PRINCE  OF  THE  YEY  NATION,  AFRICA. 


Mr.  President , Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association , Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:— I deem  it  an  honor  to  stand  as  a speaker  before  such 
a great  body, — whose  aims  are  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
America  in  a higher  technical  and  industrial  education,  to  make  wise  the 
unwise,  and  to  polish  the  mind  of  the  uncultivated.  But  what  shall  I 
say?  I am  not  old  enough  to  give  counsel,  I am  not  wise  to  entertain 
this  intelligent  audience.  I am  not  of  a race  that  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  our  present  civilization,  nor  am  I of  a Christian 
parentage.  I am  simply  a son  of  a heathen  chieftain  and  a Mohammedan 
convert.  These  being  the  circumstances,  I have  selected  no  educational 
subject  that  might  suit  the  occasion,  but  shall  speak  on  the  outlook  for 
Africa,  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  assigned — “ In  Search  of  an  Education.” 

I appear  in  my  native  costume  because  of  the  love  I have  for  my  coun- 
try, and  in  memory  of  its  people ; and,  above  all,  because  it  was  presented 
by  my  own  dear  mother,  from  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  part  me,  per- 
haps for  his  own  service  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  there  is  a great  outlook  for  Africa.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  Upon  whom  does  the  future  greatness,  the  civilization,  and  evang- 
elization of  Africa  depend? 

I answer,  upon  the  native  African,  and  his  brother  in  America,  who, 
as  Joseph  of  old,  was  sold  in  bondage,  in  order  that  he  might  comfort 
sorrowing  Jacob  and  assist  his  brothers  in  their  distress. 

I have  not,  of  course,  forgotten  the  work  of  our  Caucasian  brethren, 
who  for  years  have  sacrificed  their  homes,  spent  their  money,  and  even 
laid  down  their  lives,  in  order  that  we  might  enjoy  the  life  that  they 
enjoy;  but  the  situation  of  Africa  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  the  habita- 
tion of  the  black  race,  and  his  deliverer  must  be  his  black  brother. 

Another  question  may  arise,  Whence  will  the  greatness  of  Africa  come? 
I answer  the  question  by  pointing  to  its  vast  mountains  stored  with  min- 
erals of  all  kinds,  its  dense  forests  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  costly  wood, 
its  tall  palm  trees  that  supply  its  people  with  oil,  wine,  material  for  meat, 
basket  and  net,  its  gigantic  elephants  that  furnish  the  civilized  world 
with  the  most  brilliant  ivory,  and  its  fertile  soil,  which  is  ever  producing 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Some,  in  solving  our  problem,  have  said  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  “ Dark  Continent,”  yet 
our  intellectual  capacities  are  not  of  that  standard  that  will  enable  ns  to 
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grasp  and  utilize  them.  This  assertion  has  been  proven  false  in  your  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  to  which  the  negro  is  admitted.  That  the 
negro  has  not  the  capacity  of  forming  a government  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  Liberia  and  Hayti. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then,  with  the  co-operation  of  our  brothers  in 
America,  a great  reformation  may  be  expected. 

By  our  brothers  among  themselves,  I do  not  mean  that  every  descendant 
of  Africa  has  this  ability  developed  now ; for  there  are  colored  people  in 
this  country  who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  be  waiters  in  saloons,  to 
gamble,  to  loaf,  to  drink  whiskey  whenever  they  want  it,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  what  they  eat  and  drink. 

Such  a class  of  people  is  not  needed  in  Africa,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
them  anywhere. 

We  want  men  and  women  of  a high  Christian  principle,  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  race,  wise  men,  well  versed  in  the  different  arts  and 
sciences. 

When  these  needs  shall  have  been  well  supplied,  then  shall  the  day  be 
near  when  the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  “ There  shall  come  princes  out 
of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  God.” 

There  are  to-day  young  men  from  Africa  in  all  parts  of  Continental 
Europe,  British  America,  and  the  United  States,  preparing  themselves 
for  the  work  of  elevating  their  people.  Missionaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  are  laboring  in  various  portions  of  Africa,  and  their 
labors  have  resulted  in  leading  many  souls  to  the  light  of  civilization  and 
Christianity. 

Experience  as  well  as  observation  has  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  native  African  children  for  knowledge  exceeds  that  of 
children  in  Liberia  or  this  country. 

Native  children  brought  into  school  in  Liberia  soon  master  the  Liberian 
brogue,  which,  as  they  advance  in  study,  is  reduced  into  good  English. 

In  the  Vey  Territory,  where  we  have  a written  language,  every  Yey 
child  is  taught  early  how  to  study;  so  they  are  not  strangers  to  this  exer- 
cise when  they  enter  an  English-speaking  school.  Their  training-school, 
or  “ Gri  Gri  Bush,”  as  the  Liberians  call  it,  where  they  are  taught  the 
laws  and  customs  of  their  tribes,  teaches  them  self-management;  and 
those  who  are  trained  in  it  make  very  few  mistakes  in  etiquette,  even  in 
this  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  impressed  upon  the  Vey  child  is  honesty. 

The  rogue  is  quite  often  burnt  to  ashes,  and  one  who  constantly  lies 
and  misleads  strangers  gets  his  tongue  split.  In  the  interior,  where  the 
native  chief  rules,  very  little  lying,  stealing,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
character  exist. 

It  sometimes  occurs  *to  me  that  dishonesty  is  the  result  of  civilization, 
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and  that  civilized  man  is  constantly  trying  to  invent  a scientific  way  of 
getting  a thing  without  paying  for  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  Liberia  is,  perhaps,  the  treatment  of  the 
aborigines  by  their  brothers  from  America.  It  is  not  all  those  who  are 
from  America  that  do  thus,  for  there  are  men  and  women  in  Liberia  who 
love  and  respect  the  aborigines  as  they  do  any  Americo- Liberian. 

It  is  that  low  class  of  people  who  went  simply  for  their  own  welfare 
and  not  to  advance  the  race.  This  class  of  people  has  been  the  cause  of 
three  principal  conflicts, — the  G-rebo,  the  first  and  second  Gbassa  wars, 
and  several  minor  conflicts ; and  to-day  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  is 
not  any  better. 

In  Liberia  proper,  the  aborigines  are  called  “countrymen,”  or  “hush- 
men”;  and,  in  a quarrel  between  a native  and  Americo- Liberian  hoy,  the 
latter  would  say  to  the  former,  “You  country  dog,  you!” 

No  provision,  as  far  as  I know,  is  made  for  the  native  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Liberia;  nor  is  there  a special  training-school  for  them, 
outside  of  the  mission-schools,  where  they  are  admitted  and  where  their 
ill-treatment  is  not  tolerated. 

Read  the  history  of  the  proud  Romans,  and  form  a clear  imagination 
of  the  affairs  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  both  socially  and 
politically;  then  travel  over  your  fair  country  and  notice  the  treatment 
of  the  negro  by  the  lower  class  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  you  will  have 
a clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Liberia. 

Another  great  evil  in  Liberia  is  the  liquor  traffic,  carried  on  by  the 
American  and  European  merchants.  Many  a gallon  of  whiskey  is  daily 
poured  into  the  throat  of  both  aborigines  and  Americo-Liberians  (Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  excepted). 

We  hear  of  slavery,  wars,  and  extermination  of  missionaries ; all  of  these 
are  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  heathen,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  tries  to  make  war 
with  other  tribes,  which  sometimes  costs  thousands  of  lives;  sometimes 
many  children  are  parted,  as  slaves,  from  their  mothers,  wives  from  their 
husbands,  to  serve  an  unknown  tribe.  Missionaries  who  warn  them  to 
abstain  from  the  alcoholic  drinks  receive  the  following  reply : Here  is  a 
man  (referring  to  the  merchant)  from  your  own  country ; he  sold  us  this 
sweet  water,  and  after  we  pay  our  money  for  it,  you  don’t  want  us  to 
drink  it. 

How  two  persons  from  the  same  country  can  look  alike,  dress  alike, 
speak  the  same  tongue,  have  a different  belief,  is  a mystery  to  the  heathen 

mind. 

One  of  the  chief  religions  of  Western  Africa  is  Mohammedanism. 
“ God  is  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet”  is  their  constant  cry. 

The  “ Gri  Gri  Bush,”  which  was  briefly  mentioned,  is  the  institution 
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among  the  Vey  and  adjacent  tribes,  which  all  boys  and  girls  are  requested 
to  attend  before  they  are  recognized  as  men  and  women  in  their  respect- 
ive tribes. 

In  this  institution,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  theory  and  practice  of 
prophecy,  magic  art,  conjuration,  laws  of  their  country,  and  everything 
that  fits  them  as  men  and  husbands  in  that  country. 

The  girls  are  taught  all  things  pertaining  to  family, — housekeeping, 
cooking,  basket-making,  fishing,  and  other  industrial  pursuits  for  girls  in 
Africa.  At  the  head  of  the  “ Gri  Gri  Bush”  stands  the  “ Gri  Gri  Devil,” 
who  wears  a cap  of  six  or  seven  faces,  which  makes  him  appear  as  a 
real  devil. 

But  through  the  grace  of  our  loving  Saviour,  the  day  is  coming  when 
discrimination  shall  be  blotted  out  of  our  country,  when  Christian  America 
and  Europe  will  no  more  send  that  cursed  water  into  our  land,  when 
Mohammedanism  shall  be  abolished,  when  Christianity  shall  be  her  sole 
religion,  when  railroads  and  telegraphic  wires  shall  stretch  across  her 
bosom,  and  when  Africa  with  her  population  shall  stand  on  an  equality 
with  the  most  potential  nations  of  the  world. 

In  1877,  Bishop  C.  C.  Penick,  now  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  opened  the  St. 
John  Mission,  an  Episcopal  school;  invited  father  and  other  chieftains  to 
bring  their  children  into  the  school  where  they  could  be  educated.  In 
less  than  a year,  the  school  was  full  of  boys  and  girls.  At  first  I could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  up  my  former  way  of  worship,  leave  the 
Mohammedan  priest  under  whose  tuition  I was  placed,  and  all  the  dear 
ones  at  home,  and  be  posted  as  a student  under  a white-faced  people ; nor 
would  my  ambition  permit  me  to  abandon  the  thoughts  of  attending  the 
various  institutions  of  my  tribe,  well  familiarizing  myself  with  the  Koran 
and  Mohammedanism,  and  being  the  priest  and  prince  of  the  Vey  nation, 
as  my  parent  had  hoped.  But  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  mission- 
aries were  accustomed  to  distribute  candies,  sugar,  cakes,  and  other 
attractive  things,  among  the  little  children,  whenever  they  preached  in 
a native  village.  This  so  attracted  me  to  the  missionaries,  that  when  my 
uncle,  who  has  an  idea  of  civilized  life,  asked  me  again  to  go  into  the 
mission  school,  I was  willing  to  go  where  I could  be  fed  with  candy,  sup- 
posing that  the  missionaries  must  have  a whole  city  filled  with  these  good 
things. 

The  parental  love  and  care  of  that  God’s  own  consecrated  man,  Bishop 
Penick,  and  his  co-workers  for  these  young  heathen,  was  such  as  to  create 
a personal  love  in  us,  and  in  our  parent,  for  them.  As  I advanced  in 
study  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  my  parents,  who  are  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  sought  to  take  me 
home. 

Knowing  that  if  I returned  to  my  native  town,  I would  soon  indulge  in 
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my  heathen,  or  Mohammedan,  practices  again,  I escaped  and  came  to 
America;  and  through  Bishop  Penick,  who  had  provided  for  me  a bene- 
factress, the  late  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Albert,  of  Baltimore,  whom  I trust  is  now 
in  heaven,  I have  advanced  to  the  happy  position  I now  occupy. 

They  sent  me  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Athens  of  the  South,  a city 
that  is  loved  by  all  lovers  of  knowledge,  to  attend  the  Central  Tennessee 
College,  one  of  the  three  great  colored  institutions  of  that  city. 

And  now  I am  struggling  for  an  education,  getting  my  support  for 
my  service,  and  by  lecturing  on  the  customs  of  my  people,  in  different 
places  during  vacations. 

It  is  my  aim  to  complete  my  education ; go  back  to  my  native  land, 
and  take  the  place  of  my  father,  who  was  chief  of  the  (Northern)  Yey 
Territory  (but  who  rumor  says  is  dead),  not  for  fame  nor  for  riches, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  my  people.  And  if  I have  to  eat  grass 
seven  years,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  I will  complete  my  education,  D.  Y. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that 
your  education  and  your  civilization  have  Christianity  as  their  base. 
Empires  that  preceded  you  failed  to  produce  such  a system  of  education 
and  civilization;  nor  will  unborn  nations  produce  a higher  standard, 
without  having  Christianity  as  a foundation.  Egypt,  the  foremost 
nation  of  ancient  civilization,  permitted  her  people  to  weep  over  dead 
animals;  well  did  Assyria  divide  the  Zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  named 
the  Zodiacal  Constellations,  that  will  forever  witness  their  astronomical 
attainment,  dividing  the  year  into  twelve  months  and  the  month  into 
four  weeks, — but  she  was  a worshipper  of  Baal. 

And  I may  speak  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  fame  of  whose  civilization 
will  still  whirl  through  coming  generations,  and  whose  histories  will  for- 
ever be  read  with  an  undying  interest  by  nations  yet  to  come.  But  they 
were  blinded  with  paganism  and  scepticism. 

May  success  attend  the  labor  of  the  various  educational  associations, 
and  may  their  Christian  trainings  have  such  an  effect  that  many  sons  of 
America  will  join  in  the  Gospel  song: 

u They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error’s  chain.” 

To  the  friends  in  United  States  I say,  “ May  you  forever  be  united !”  and 
to  the  friends  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  “ God  save  your  Queen!” 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NATIONALLY 
AND  INTERNATIONALLY . 


REV.  PRINCIPAL  GEORGE  M.  GRANT,  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


The  public  school  is  not  an  institution  of  American  origin,  as  is 
sometimes  claimed,  but  it  is  a basal  necessity  of  government  by  the  pub- 
lic,— a form  of  government  that  is  becoming  universal  in  Christendom. 
There  are,  indeed,  checks  on  the  direct  action  of  the  people  in  the  most 
democratic  country,  and  these  checks  are  even  more  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a constitutional  amendment  is  far  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  in  a country  governed  by  parliament  and  without 
a written  constitution,  like  Great  Britain.  But  in  an  old  country  like 
Britain,  where  conservative  forces  are  interwoven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  every  class,  indirect  checks  supply  the  place  of  the  impediments 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  interposes  in  the  way  of  hasty 
popular  action.  In  Canada,  however,  democracy  is  not  only  omnipotent 
but  it  may  act  with  almost  lightning  rapidity.  Our  Parliament  repre- 
sents a people  instinct  with  the  energy  of  the  New  World,  without  aris- 
tocracy, or  established  church,  or  moneyed  or  leisure  class;  and  it  can 
set  up  or  pull  down  by  its  vote  any  institution  that  is  not  specially 
exempted  by  the  Constitution  from  its  jurisdiction.  In  Britain,  parlia- 
ment is  omnipotent,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  unlimited.  It  can  do  any- 
thing that  is  competent  to  human  authority.  In  Canada,  parliament  is 
also  supreme,  is  the  supreme  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  authority; 
but  its  province  is  defined  by  a written  constitution  that  gives  exclusive 
powers  to  local  legislatures.  While,  then,  in  all  countries  where  gov- 
ernment is  by  and  for  the  people,  the  public  school  is  a necessity  on 
political  grounds,  you  can  see  that  it  is  a more  pressing  political  necessity 
in  Canada  than  even  in  the  United  States  or  Britain.  Only  a small 
percentage  of  the  children  in  any  country  will  ever  reach  the  high 
school,  and  a still  smaller  the  university ; yet  all  citizens  are  politically 
equal,  and  the  nation  will  be  to-morrow  what  the  children  are  to-day. 
If  the  people  are  ignorant,  reckless,  or  immoral,  the  downfall  of  a state 
governed  by  the  people  is  certain.  In  self-defence,  therefore,  the  state 
must  insist  that  its  future  citizens  shall  know  how  to  read,  shall  be  in 
sympathy  with  its  history  and  fundamental  ideas,  shall  form  habits  of 
sobriety,  truthfulness,  and  respect  for  law,  and  shall  be  taught  that  there 
is  a divine  or  absolute  basis  for  morality.  Attendance  at  the  public 
sohool  must  be  made  compulsory,  as  in  Germany,  for  all  children  from 
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six  to  fourteen  years  old  who  are  not  obtaining  instruction  elsewhere ; 
and  the  correlative  of  universal  compulsory  attendance,  as  a conservative 
government  in  England  now  almost  admits,  is  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 
Faithfulness  in  carrying  out  this  fundamental  requirement  may  yet 
give  us,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  spendidly  low  average  that 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden  have  attained,  of  something  less  than  one 
half  per  cent  of  illiterates. 

The  point  of  view,  then,  from  which  I look  at  the  public  school  is 
its  political  necessity.  Self-preservation  is  a fundamental  law  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  state ; and  the  modern  state  cannot  exist  unless  a 
reasonable  amount  of  mental  and  moral  development  is  secured  to  all 
who  are  to  he  citizens.  The  importance  of  the  family  in  promoting 
that  development  is  not  ignored  when  the  fundamental  proposition  is 
laid  down,  that  the  school  is  essential  to  securing  it  fully,  and,  therefore, 
that  schools  fitted  to  do  the  requisite  work  must  he  established.  The 
state  must  see  to-  it  that  this  work  is  done,  and  done  on  its  part  “ with- 
out resting,  without  hasting.” 

Neither  does  our  fundamental  position  ignore  the  work  of  the  church, 
nor  overlook  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  primary  school  may  be  ascribed 
to  Christianity.  “ There  is  no  time  in  the  Christian  Church  when  schools 
did  not  exist,”  Brother  Azarias  points  out  in  his  article,  in  the  Educational 
Revieiv  for  March,  on  the  Abbe  Alain’s  volumes.  “ Wherever  monastic 
institutions  were  established,  schools  flourished.  Then  there  was  the 
Episcopal  school,  the  Cathedral  school,  the  parish  school,  the  burgh 
school,  the  rural  school,  schools  attached  to  the  hospitals  for  the  poor, — 
all  of  which  flourished  at  one  or  other  time  during  the  Middle  Ages 
throughout  Christendom.”  These  primary  schools  were  far  more  gen- 
eral, both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
No  doubt  the  teachers  were  often  as  miserable  and  merciless  as  Eras- 
mus pictures  the  grammarians,  or  teachers  of  private  schools,  in  his  day ; 
for  then,  as  now,  the  rule  of  “ poor  pay,  poor  preach”  held  good.  But 
the  times  were  rough,  and  the  use  of  the  rod  was  all  but  universal,  in 
the  home  as  well  as  the  school.  To  dispense  with  it  would  have  been 
considered  to  fly  in  the  face  of  divine  authority.  Solomon  was  consid- 
ered a higher  authority  than  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  James 
Grant  tells  us  that  in  Scotland  the  pupil  carried  to  the  school  the  rod 
with  which  he  was  to  he  punished,— so  resolute  were  the  parents  that 
full  justice  should  he  done  their  children.  The  rod  did  not  hurt  then 
as  it  would  now,  we  must  remember.  People  thought  less  of  their  own 
feelings,  and  much  less  of  the  feelings  of  their  children,  than  we  usually 
do.  As  to  the  origin  and  multiplicity  of  schools  in  Scotland,  Grant 
says:  “ Our  burgh  schools  were  not  established  by  an  act  of  parliament; 
they  had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  Church,  or  were  called  into 
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existence  by  the  people  themselves;  but  in  whatever  way  they  were 
founded,  undoubtedly,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  schools 
were  planted  in  every  considerable  town  in  Scotland.”  This  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  nation  and  of  the  school  out  of  the  Church,  is  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  think  that  national  churches  are 
inconsistent  with  religious  liberty.  It  is  well,  too,  to  be  reminded  that 
even  John  Knox’s  magnificent  scheme  of  public  education,  outlined  in 
the  first  Book  of  Discipline,  was  not  a new  thing  under  the  sun.  Like 
everything  great  and  good,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  was  an  evo- 
lution rather  than  a creation.  In  heaven,  Minervas  may  spring  full- 
grown  and  full-armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  but  on  earth  they  are 
born  in  the  usual  way,  and  have  to  struggle  for  life  and  to  worry  through 
all  kinds  of  impediments  before  they  attain  to  lusty  strength. 

While  the  mediaeval  Church  had  so  much  to  do  with  establishing  the 
school  and  founding  the  state,  and  while  it  would  be  unhistorical  as 
well  as  ungenerous  to  forget  this,  it  is  quite  clear  that  -the  modern  state 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  that  no  other  organization 
can  now  be  entrusted  with  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  No 
other  can  do  the  work  with  even  an  approach  to  thoroughness  and 
completeness.  Local  effort  must  be  encouraged;  the  co-operation  of 
individuals,  voluntary  societies,  and  churches  may  be  accepted,  indeed 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  but  the  state  must  lay  down  its  own  fundamental 
requirements,  and,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  must  supervise  and 
control. 

1.  In  considering  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  nation,  1 begin 
with  a definition:  The  ideal  education  which  the  state  should  aim  at 
is  the  full  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  character  essential  to 
modern  citizenship.  The  influence  of  the  school  nationally  must  be 
estimated  by  its  success  in  these  respects.  If  the  school  encourages  the 
best  physical  development,  if  it  not  only  teaches  to  read  but  inspires  the 
average  pupil  with  a love  for  reading,  if  it  interests  him  in  the  history 
of  his  nation,  feeds  his  imagination  with  suitable  food,  draws  out  his 
powers  of  observation,  stores  his  memory  with  a few  classic  pieces  that 
shall  be  to  him  permanent  models,  and,  above  all,  roots  in  him  habits  of 
order,  accuracy,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  self-reverence,  and  reverence  for 
the  highest, — then  it  has  done  its  work.  This  ideal  is  surely  not  impos- 
sible. In  the  eight  formative  years  between  six  and  fourteen,  so  much 
ought  to  be  accomplished,  if  the  teacher  is  at  all  fit  for  his  place,  and  if 
the  state  insists  on  the  pupils’  regular  attendance  and  provides  proper 
buildings,  grounds,  and  inspection.  Physical  development  does  not 
demand  gymnasium  apparatus  or  a drill  sergeant.  As  a rule  children 
will  see  to  this  matter  for  themselves,  in  the  best  ways,  if  only  oppor- 
tunities are  allowed.  The  games  of  children  are,  for  the  great  mass,  the 
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very  best  means  of  securing  good  physical  culture.  Play,  and  plenty  of 
it,  is  indispensable  in  education.  Play  means  harmonious  development 
of  the  body  without  fostering  the  self-consciousness  that  is  apt  to  be 
induced  by  modern  pretentious  substitutes  in  the  shape  of  military  drill 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  education  that  is  required, 
everything  depends  on  getting  good  teachers,  and  on  rational  aims  and 
methods. 

Good  teachers!  You  may  well  stop  me  and  ask,  How  are  these  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  numbers?  Here  is  the  supreme  difficulty.  Not  only  is 
the  salary  of  the  public-school  teacher  small,  his  work  monotonous  and 
his  place  in  society  of  little  account,  but  his  tenure  of  office  is  insecure, 
and  he  is  often  so  hampered  by  multiplied  and  ever-changing  regulations, 
that  he  is  not  so  much  a free  being  as  a cog  in  a vast  machine  that 
counts  only  by  statistics.  Statistics  are  needed,  but  they  cannot  esti- 
mate the  highest  results.  In  these  circumstances,  the  influence  of 
teachers  on  scholars,  so  far  as  character-building  is  concerned,  is  reduced 
to  a minimum ; for  the  influence  of  one  soul  on  another  is  a very  subtle 
thing,  and  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  is  essential  to  the  impartation  of 
it  to  a class  or  school.  “ You  can  never  touch  the  heart  of  another  with 
emotion,”  says  Goethe,  “ unless  the  emotion  is  genuine  from  your  own 
heart,”  or,  as  Horace  puts  it:  “If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first 
weep  yourself : — ” 

“ Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi.” 

But  pure  emotion  cannot  co-exist  long  with  a mechanical  system,  or 
payment  by  results,  or  with  the  other  conditions  to  which  I have  referred. 
This  problem  of  how  to  get  the  best  teachers  is  too  large  to  be  discussed 
here,  but  it  must  be  solved  if  the  school  is  to  serve  the  state  efficiently. 
That  every  future  citizen  shall  be  taught  to  read  is  much.  That  he 
shall  be  taught  to  observe  and  to  think  is  more.  But  that  he  should 
learn  to  love,  admire,  and  revere  that  which  is  worthy,  and  hate  that 
which  is  unworthy,  is  most  of  all.  But  how  shall  the  average  boy  learn 
these  highest  things  save  through  the  voice,  tones,  and  whole  life  of  his 
teacher?  Can  the  state,  then,  do  anything  to  make  the  position  of 
so  important  a functionary  more  dignified  than  it  is,  and  can  special 
honor  be  paid  to  those  who  have  served  longest?  These  are  questions 
that  are  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  The  mediaeval  Church,  by 
selecting  for  schoolmaster  a young  cleric  who  assisted  the  pastor,  or  a 
layman  who  could  perform  minor  functions  in  the  church,  conferred 
honor  on  the  office  in  an  age  when  it  was  an  honor  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  worship  of  God.  There  were  decrees  to  the  effect  that 
“ schoolmasters  clothed  in  their  surplices  should  be  incensed  in  the  church, 
and  should  hold  the  place  of  honor  above  all  the  laity,  even  the  aristocracy 
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of  the  parish.  ” The  parish  schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  under  the  old  system 
of  life-tenure,  which  lasted  down  to  a recent  date,  also  held  a position 
that  was  always  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  community. 
Now  that  the  state  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the  schools,  is  it  not 
possible  to  do  something  in  the  same  line?  How  it  should  be  done  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  but  I am  too  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  to  do  more  at  present  than  point  out  the  need.  I 
see  most  hope  in  the  employment  of  efficient,  sympathetic,  well-educated 
female  teachers,  who  are  not  in  a hurry  to  get  married.  The  next  ques- 
tion, that  of  rational  aims  and  methods,  is  bound  up  with  the  one  we  have 
just  raised.  To  attempt  too  much,  or  expect  too  much  from  the  school, 
is  a mistake.  To  attempt  too  many  things,  a greater  mistake.  But  to 
attempt  to  teach  subjects  for  which  there  are  not  qualified  teachers  is 
the  greatest  mistake  of  all.  For  instance,  one  wxmld  suppose  that  the 
state  should  insist  on  history  being  taught  in  its  elementary  schools,  so 
that  every  citizen  might  know  something  of  the  causes  that  determine 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and  might  be  in  sympathy  with  the  history 
and  the  aims  of  his  own  nation.  Teaching  history  in  this  way  would 
be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  morality  and  the  great  facts  of 
the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  history.  But  how  can  lads,  or  slips  of 
girls,  who  have  no  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  life  of  the  race, 
who  have  never  come  in  contact  with  cultured  minds,  and  wTho  get  their 
certificates  by  simply  passing  examinations  on  text-books  that  they  have 
memorized,  rise  to  this  point  of  view?  Or  if  they  have  to  cram  their 
pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  pass  examinations,  with  facts  of  Canadian 
or  American  history  that  they  cannot  appreciate  or  relate  to  the  princi- 
ples that  are  at  the  root  of  national  development ; if  they  have  to  make 
boys  and  girls  write  and  learn  by  rote  paragraphs  of  the  British  North 
American  Act,  or  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
number  of  men  killed  in  battles  that  might  as  well  be  forgotten, — what 
earthly  use  will  such  cramming  he  to  unformed  teacher  and  unawakened 
pupil?  The  remedy  for  our  crude  methods  must  be  along  the  lines  of 
inducing  teachers  to  take  a partial,  if  not  a full,  university  course,  and 
of  imitating  the  German  system  of  teaching  history.  In  the  German 
common  schools,  the  famous  stories  of  classical  times,  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men  in  different  nations — especially  their  own  nation — 
are  read;  and  a basis  of  comparison  is  laid  by  instruction  in  the  Old 
Testament  histories.  The  comparative  method  of  study  is  the  modern 
method,  in  all  subjects,  and  nowhere  is  there  a better  basis  for  historic  com- 
parison than  in  those  brief  sketches,  written  from  a prophetic  or  ideal  stand- 
point, in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, — sketches  and  sum- 
maries that  combine  pregnant  and  glowing  reflection  with  all  the  charm 
of  concrete  details.  By  this  method  of  studying  history,  the  child  will, 
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unconsciously,  get  hold  of  links  of  connection  between  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  history  and  literature,  and  between  these  and  life.  His 
learning  will  prove  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  He  is  led  to  think 
of  other  nations  and  other  generations  in  relation  to  himself  and  to  the 
men  and  women  he  lives  with,  instead  of  misconceiving  them  as  abstrac- 
tions invented  to  torment  schoolboys,  or  as  mere  “pagans,”  with  whom 
he  is  not  expected  to  have  any  sympathy.  The  difficulty  of  teaching 
literature  to  children  is  very  great,  perhaps  greater  than  of  teaching 
history  itself ; and  the  usual  mistake  is  in  being  too  formal,  too  didactic, 
too  analytic,  and  too  ambitious.  The  children  must  be  interested,  and 
they  can  he  interested  only  through  their  imaginations.  Mr.  Gradgrind 
would  give  them  “ facts. ” I would  give  them  stories  and  tales  instead; 
books  like  Hans  Andersen’s  and  Grimm’s  tales,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  begin  with;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Scott’s  poems,  selections  of  ballad  poetry,  and  selections  from 
Scripture.  “ The  best  literature  for  children,  from  their  seventh  to 
their  fourteenth  years,”  says  Rosenkranz,  “ consists  always  of  that  which 
is  honored  by  nations  and  the  world  at  large,”  and  if  the  books  I have 
mentioned  are  objected  to,  choose  at  any  rate  others  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  a jury  that  may  be  said  to  comprise  universal  humanity. 
The  vexed  question  of  text-books  should  come  in  here,  but  the  subject  is 
so  vast  that  I trust  you  will  set  apart  an  afternoon  or  evening  for 
its  discussion  next  year.  Select  a bold  man,  your  boldest,  to  open  it 
up ; for  he  is  certain  to  stir  up  a hornets’  nest.  There  are  vested  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  supply  of  text-books,  and  these,  when  stirred  up, 
will  surely  sting.  I will  not  state  offhand  which  country  in  the  world 
has  solved  the  problem  best  of  reconciling  on  the  one  hand,  the  free 
competition  in  production  which  is  the  only  way  of  getting  the  best  ar- 
ticle, and  the  free  choice — within  prescribed  limits — due  to  teachers  and 
school-boards,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  having  a limited 
number  of  books  from  which  to  choose,  and  the  necessity  for  all  reason- 
able economy, — no  matter  whether  the  books  are  supplied  by  the  state 
or  the  parents;  but  I may  say,  with  submission,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  a prize  for  its  solution  of 
the  problem,  from  any  independent  commission.  There  may  be  different 
opinions  as  to  which  country  has  effected  the  best  possible  reconciliation 
of  opposing  difficulties,  but  all  will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  a school-book  combine  that  unites  in  itself  the  worst 
features  of  all  other  combines. 

In  speaking  of  the  books  to  be  read,  we  must  remember  that  the  object 
of  the  common  school  is  not  industrial.  It  should  not  regard  children 
as  the  raw  material  of  craftsmen,  and  aim  at  making  infant  mechanics. 
Children  are  organisms  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  best  fruit  will  be 
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had  if  you  give  the  flower  free  play  and  do  not  expect  it  to  be  fruit. 
The  fruit  will  come  in  due  time,  if  you  do  not  handle  or  test  the  flower 
too  often.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  children  happy,  healthy, 
and  natural ; to  give  them  a love  for  their  country  and  for  one  another ; 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  meaning  of  life ; to 
give  them  a love  for  reading,  and  a taste  that  will  enable  them  in  some 
degree  to  discern  good  reading  from  had ; and  to  form  in  them  habits 
that  will  make  the  end  of  their  school  days  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
their  education.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  and  more  too  is  being 
done  now.  Possibly  it  is  in  some  places.  Improvement,  too,  there  has 
been  of  late  years,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  educational 
appliances,  and,  above  all,  in  the  increase  of  popular  interest  in  the 
common  school.  But  no  one  will  say  that  the  influence  of  teachers  on 
society,  or  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  formation  of  character,  is 
what  was  at  one  time  hoped  for;  and  how,  then,  can  we  profess  to  be 
satisfied?  Unless  the  people  are  becoming  more  intelligent  and  more 
moral,  the  school  has  failed.  Unless  there  is  a higher  political  life,  the 
state  cannot  be  satisfied.  So  great  are  the  possibilities  of  the  public 
school,  however,  that  despair  must  not  be  thought  of.  We  must  learn 
wisdom  from  comparative  failure,  and  bend  all  our  energies  to  solve  the 
great  problems  that  must  be  solved  to  make  free  government  permanent. 
The  only  hope  for  humanity  lies  in  freedom;  for  despotism  in  every 
shape  and  form  is  a confession  of  defeat,  a confession  that  reason  and 
conscience  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  a free  and  open  field ; and  the  only 
hope  for  free  government  is  in  securing  not  only  a saving  remnant  of 
good  men,  but  in  elevating  the  masses  to  sympathize  with,  to  select,  and 
to  vote  for,  their  best  and  wisest  to  be  their  governors.  In  vain  is  it  to 
have  a good  political  constitution,  good  laws,  a good  country,  and  a 
good  tariff,  if  we  have  not  men  and  women  animated  with  wise,  noble, 
and  devout  sentiment.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  make  the  people 
only  to  a very  limited  degree.  The  people  made  the  constitution  to 
begin  with,  and,  then,  can  unmake  it  or  make  a better;  and  the  great 
instrument  they  have  for  making  the  next  generation  wiser  and  better 
than  themselves  is  the  school.  Therefore,  0 brother  and  sister  teachers! 
magnify  your  office.  Ours  is  a higher  position  than  that  of  kings. 
We  are  king-makers. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  school  internationally.  The  school,  I have 
said,  should  teach  patriotism ; and  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  as  great 
a difference  between  patriotism  and  the  blatant,  arrogant  spread-eagleism 
which  in  Europe  is  called  Chauvinism,  as  there  is  between  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism.  The  one  is  healthy  and  full  of  generous  inspirations, 
and  the  other,  unhealthy  and  the  destroyer  of  true  patriotism  and 
morality.  The  one  teaches  us  to  love  our  own  land  and  race  first, 
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because  it  is  ours  and  we  believe  that  it  has  done,  and  that  it  promises 
to  do,  most  for  man  and  for  that  which  is  best  in  man — especially  for 
the  good  old  cause  of  liberty,  peace,  and  righteousness.  The  other 
teaches  us  to  hate  men,  for  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  country. 

The  common  school  is,  we  have  seen,  broad  as  the  nation,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  and  well-being  of  the  nation.  May  we  not  find  for 
it  a broader  base?  Yes.  Our  fundamental  proposition  implies  that  its 
basis  must  be  wide  as  the  English-speaking  race,  for  all  the  divisions  of 
this  imperial  race  are  self-governing,  and,  in  the  next  place,  wide  enough 
to  underlie  all  nations,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  modern 
society,  are  governed  by  representatives  who  express  the  will  of  the  people. 

Think  of  the  influence  that  the  school  might  exert  if  it  realized  that 
its  mission  was  to  educate  the  children  in  all  our  English-speaking  lands 
“ so  that  we  might  again  become  as  one  people .”  This  was  the  expression 
used  by  John  Jay,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  settlement  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country,  in 
1783.  This  was  the  key-note  struck  by  Jay,  Adams,  and  Eranklin,  and 
it  was  adopted  on  the  British  side  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Shel- 
burne, with  a frankness  and  generosity  that  disconcerted  the  sinister 
designs  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  time,  and  led  to  far-reaching  conse- 
quences that  are  only  now  being  understood  by  the  world.  If  the  facts 
concerning  the  history  of  this  settlement  of  1783  that  are  revealed  in 
Fitzmaurice’s  “ Life  of  Lord  Shelburne”  and  the  “ Critical  History”  of 
Justin  Winsor,  the  librarian  of  Harvard,  had  been  known  to  past  gener- 
ations of  school  teachers  on  this  continent,  the  invasion  of  Canada  in 
1812-15  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  game  of  twisting  the  lion’s 
tail  would  not  be  so  popular  in  the  United  States  as  it  still  is  in  a good 
many  places,  from  Congress  downwards  and  upwards.  Read  the  sum- 
mary of  these  facts  presented  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Howland  in  that  noble  work 
of  his  just  published  in  Toronto  with  the  suggestive  title  of  “ The  Hew 
Empire,”  and  then  let  us  all  go  hence  to  explain  to  the  millions  of 
future  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  line  and  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  what  were  the  inspiring  ideals  of  the  men  who,  after  seven  years, 
fighting,  thought  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  permanent  reconciliation, 
absolute  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  promotion  of  each  other’s  prosperity. 
Would  there  then  be  any  further  waving  of  the  bloody  shirt  that  is 
more  than  a century  old?  The  men  who  try  to  keep  up  hatred  between 
North  and  South  because  of  battles  that  took  place  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  are  estimated  aright.  What  should  be  thought  of  those  who  would 
rake  up  the  ashes  of  old  feuds  that  were  buried  in  1783?  Is  it  not  time 
that  that  very  ancient  bloody  shirt  should  be  reverently  laid  aside?  It 
should  now  be  well  understood  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  France 
repudiated  the  idea  of  the  United  States  being  allowed  to  practically 
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monopolize  the  continent.  The  thirteen  colonies  were  to  be  restricted 
to  their  own  narrow  boundaries  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Spain  had  joined  the  alliance  on  this  condition.  Great  Britain 
was  expected  as  a matter  of  course  to  have  the  same  views;  for  the  great 
West,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  belonged  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  or  Canada,  and  was,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  to  her,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  continent  was  to  be  the  share  of  Spain.  Against  such 
a combination  the  States,  exhausted  by  the  long  wrar,  would  have  been 
helpless,  even  had  they  been  willing  to  fight  for  empty  spaces  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  But,  as  Mr.  Jay  said,  “the  one  government  which 
had  the  power  to  determine  the  boundaries”  was  Great  Britain,  and  the 
young  republic  found  then,  as  subsequently  in  a more  recent  crisis,  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  the  tempter,  that  in  the  opinion  of  British  statesmen 
“blood  was  thicker  than  water.”  England,  in  1783,  “ endowed  ” the 
United  States,  to  use  Jay’s  words,  with  the  great  AVest,  to  the  unbounded 
amazement  of  France  and  Spain;  and  she  did  so  because  Jay  and  his 
colleagues  pointed  out  that  the  vast  commerce  of  America  would  always 
be  open  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  that  would  mean  perpetual  and 
mutual  prosperity.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Shelburne.  “ He,” 
as  Morellet,  the  French  philosopher  wrote  to  him,  “ actually  put  in 
practice  in  public  life  what  Adam  Smith  had  only  put  in  words.”  And 
he  did  so  because,  as  he  himself  wrote,  “ the  people  throughout  the 
world  have  *but  one  interest,  if  properly  understood.”  Golden  words, 
these — words  to  be  taught  as  an  axiom  in  political  science  in  every 
school,  church,  caucus,  and  parliament.  If  there  are  two  nations  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  trade  freely  with  each  other,  and  to  be  in  perpetual 
alliance,  these  two  are  the  British  commonwealth  and  the  United  States; 
and  the  part  of  the  world-wide  commonwealth  that  should  be  the  link 
between  the  two  is  Canada.  History,  in  these  days  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, has  at  hist  been  brought  into  court  and  given  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  such  were  the  intentions  of  the  great  men  who  drew 
up  the  settlement  of  1783,  and  that  the  British  minister  then  laid  the 
most  magnificent  basis  for  permanent  friendship  and  co-operation  that 
the  representatives  of  Congress  could  suggest.  Surely,  if  any  history 
should  be  taught  in  the  common  school,  this  outstanding  fact  should 
have  the  first  place;  and  the  lesson  would  flow  naturally  from  it  that  the 
time  that  is  past  should  suffice  for  the  recriminations,  jealousies,  and 
suspicions  of  small  men,  and  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  join  hands 
all  round  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom for  which  we  profess  to  pray  daily.  The  Britain  of  Queen  Victoria 
is  not  the  Britain  of  George  III.  Britain  is  as  truly  governed  by  the 
democracy  as  the  United  States  is,  and  Canada  is  more  frankly  demo- 
cratic than  either.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  more  possibility  of 
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diversity  of  interest  between  them  than  there  is  between  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, and  Mississippi.  If  this  were  understood,  it  would  also  be  seen  that 
secession  is  as  totally  out  of  the  question  in  the  British  Empire  as  war 
proved  it  to  be  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  idea  that  material 
considerations  might  tempt  a portion  of  either  commonwealth  to  abandon 
its  flag  is  insulting,  whether  made  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side  of 
the  line.  Will  you  permit  me  a word  of  personal  reference  here?  A 
daily  paper  in  this  city  quoted  the  last  sentences  of  my  words  of  welcome 
to  you  on  Tuesday  afternoon ; spoke  of  them  as  illustrating  my  fondness 
for  giving  my  friends  “surprises,”  and  added  that  the  sentiments  were 
excellent,  but  that  surely  the  gentleman  that  uttered  them  was  not  the 
Principal  Grant  who  has  been  one  of  the  ardent  Imperial  Eederationists. 
I own  to  you  frankly  that  I am  the  man,  and,  as  I do  not  wish  to  sail 
under  false  colors,  I must  ask  you  if  there  is  anything  “ surprising  ” in  a 
man  being  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  covered 
by  his  own  flag  and  being  in  favor,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  a neighbor  country  that  he  loves  best  next  to  his  own  ? If 
there  is  an  inconsistency,  then  am  I an  offender.  If  there  is  not,  then 
the  paper  that  professes  to  be  Canadian  and  British,  yet  is  opposed  to 
national  unity,  is  the  offender.  In  your  glorious  struggle  for  the  Union, 
many  respectable  men  and  papers  in  the  North  opposed  you — generally 
with  half-truths,  partial  reports  of  your  words  and  deeds,  sneers  and 
innuendoes.  What  did  you  call  them?  Copperheads.  Why?  Because 
the  copperhead  was  the  most  dangerous  snake  known  to  you. 

The  common  school,  then,  might  legitimately  be  made  an  instrument 
to  promote  the  permanent  reconciliation  of  the  two  great  countries  into 
which  our  race  divided  more  than  a century  ago,  and  which  have  ever 
since  stood  apart, 

Their  scars  remaining 

Like  cliffs  which  have  been  torn  asunder. 

Nor  would  such  a work  exhaust  the  international  possibilities  of  the  com- 
mon school.  The  mediaeval  Church  is  broken  up,  and  the  nations  of 
Christendom  no  longer  pay  allegiance  to  one  earthly  head  and  centre  of 
authority.  But  Christendom  is  still  one,  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the 
great  nations  that  constitute  it,  and  that  express  in  their  literatures 
their  conceptions  of  the  universe.  These  conceptions  are  essentially 
Christian,  though  each  nation  expresses  them  after  its  own  fashion. 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  a Reader  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
Christendom,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  best  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  literature?  The  mere  reading  of 
such  a book  would  do  more  to  convince  those  who  are  to  be  the  governors 
of  the  nations  that  all  men  are  brothers,  that  all  think  alike,  that  all 
hearts  turn  to  one  pole,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  are  identical,  than 
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the  memorizing  of  the  best  formal  catechism  that  ever  has  been  or  could 
be  written.  A world  so  instructed  would  know  that  war  is  the  sum  of 
human  villainy,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  every  people. 
Just  as  there  are  courts  to  decide  between  neighbors  in  the  same  country, 
so  the  necessity  would  be  felt  of  having  courts  to  decide  between  neigh- 
bor nations;  and,  just  as  the  decision  of  a feeble  old  judge,  or  the  nod 
of  a single  policeman,  is  accepted  because  it  is  known  that  the  whole 
might  of  the  nation  is  behind  the  wig  or  the  baton,  so  would  the  decis- 
ions of  the  international  courts  be  universally  accepted.  The  common 
school  would  not  he  the  only  force  in  operation  producing  this  result, 
but  it  ought  to  be  the  prime  and  all-embracing  force;  for  it  reaches  all 
the  common  people,  and  reaches  them  while  in  the  plastic  state;  and 
the  common  people  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I have  presented  an  ideal  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  real,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  such  vast  possibilities  of 
influence  to  an  agency  which,  when  considered  in  detail,  is  so  insignifi- 
cant. Certainly  the  average  common-school  teacher  is  a feeble  instrument 
to  work  such  wonders  as  those  that  have  been  described.  Admittedly, 
the  university  don  seems  a much  more  imposing  personage.  No  one 
questions  the  dignity  of  his  work  or  his  place  in  society,  and  generally 
his  salary  is  pretty  good  and  his  tenure  of  office  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  sometimes  a little  more  than  is  desirable.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  university  man.  If  a genius  of  orig- 
inal force,  or  a man  of  lofty  character,  he  is  the  fountain-head  of 
innumerable  creative  influences.  To  him  the  young  men  who  are  the 
hope  of  the  future  owe  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  birth.  In  educa- 
tion, too,  we  must  never  forget  that  improvement  begins  from  above. 
But  the  common-school  teacher  represents  a still  mightier  force.  The 
great  forces  operate  silently,  and  on  so  vast  a scale  that  they  are  often 
unnoticed,  or  when  looked  at  in  detail  appear  unworthy  of  notice.  It 
is  still  true  that  God  chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  mighty;  not  that  they  are  weak,  but  because  to  our  dull  eyes  they 
seem  to  be  weak.  Brother  and  sister  teachers,  the  mission  of  the  com- 
mon school  is  to  enlighten  the  State,  to  make  the  British  commonwealth 
and  the  American  Union  friends,  and  to  link  the  nations  together  in  a 
holy  brotherhood.  I would  have  you  so  filled  with  this  lofty  ideal  that 
you  may  always  be  inspired,  in  the  doing  of  your  work  or  drudgery, 
with  a due  sense  of  the  issues  for  time  and  eternity  that  are  involved. 
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Me.  W.  R.  Gaeeett,  President  National  Association  : 

Deae  Sie:  The  exhibit  of  pupils’  work  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  was  small  and  fragmentary.  It  contained,  however, 
some  excellent  features  and  a considerable  number  of  specimens  of  excel- 
lent work.  It  illustrated  the  tendency  to  extend  various  forms  of  manual 
training  and  to  incorporate  them  into  the  ordinary  work  of  the  public 
schools.  It  also  showed  the  increase  of  graphic  and  objective  devices 
in  teaching  the  familiar  subjects,  and  an  effort  to  bring  school  work 
more  and  more  within  the  scope  of  practical  aims.  The  exhibits  were 
displayed  in  two  large  adjoining  rinks;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Toronto  for  the  excellent  provision  made 
for  this  feature  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting.  I have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  the  following  documents  relating  to  the  exhibit,  viz. : 

I.  Catalogue  of  Exhibits,  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Boyle,  of  Toronto, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  exhibition. 

II.  Report  on  Color  and  Form,  by  Miss  L.  E.  Eay,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

III.  Report  on  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

IV.  Report  on  Kindergarten  Exhibits,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  and  Mrs. 
Newcombe,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Y.  Special  Report  on  the  Kindergarten  and  Color  Exhibits  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana.  (Prepared  by  request.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  E.  Beadley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibits. 
John  E.  Beadley,  Esq., 

Supt.  of  Schools , Minneapolis , and  Chairman  of  Com.  on  Exhibits , 

{N  E.  A.). 

Sie:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I herewith  submit  a list  of 
exhibitors  at  the  National  Educational  Exhibition,  held  in  Toronto, 
July  14th  to  17th  inclusive,  with  such  other  particulars  as  may  prove 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  very  excellent  display  made  on  that 
occasion. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  S.  W.  Baker. — Language,  map-drawing,  penman- 
ship, and  kindergarten;  space,  80x5-|-  ft.  wall,  and  10x10  table. 
Brantford,  Ont.,  W.  Wilkinson. — Map-drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  and 
penmanship;  space,  12x12  ft.  wall,  and  6x10  table. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  A.  H.  Dymond  (Asylum  for  Blind). — Photos  of  classes 
and  of  buildings,  and  specimens  of  kindergarten  work ; 10x7  wall. 
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Brantford,  Ont.,  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylie. — Kindergarten;  40x5£  wall,  and 
10  X 10  table. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Normal  Art  School,  G.  H.  Bartlett. — Drawings,  plans, 
paintings,  models,  and  plaster  casts;  135 X 10  wall,  and  30 X 10  table. 

Chatham,  Ont. — Map-drawing. 

Chicago,  111.,  Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore. — Kindergarten;  20x54  wall  and 
table. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Mrs.  F.  D.  M.  Bratten. — Kindergarten ; 20  X5^  wall 
and  table. 

Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  H.  S.  Congdon. — Kindergarten  display,  in 
book  form. 

Denver,  Col.,  F.  II.  Collins. — Drawings  made  by  pupils  of  school  dis- 
trict No.  1,  Arapahoe  Co. ; 1600  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  200  sq.  ft.  table. 

Guelph,  Ont.,  D.  Young. — Writing,  drawing,  maps,  bookkeeping,  and 
other  public-school  work ; 30  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  20  sq.  ft.  table. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Art  School,  S.  J.  Ireland. — Drawings,  paintings,  designs, 
plaster  models,  wood-carviDg,  and  engraving;  500  sq.  ft.  wall,  and 
100  sq.  ft.  table. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Pat.  Schools. — Drawing  and  penmanship;  200  sq.  ft. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Newcombe. — Kindergarten;  200  sq.  ft.  wall, 
and  100  sq.  ft.  table. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Carl  Betz. — Physical  training-apparatus  used  in  Mis- 
souri public  schools;  100  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  100  sq.  ft.  floor. 

Kingston,  Ont.,  C.  E.  Wrenshall. — Drawing  from  antique  in  light  and 
shade,  industrial  designs  and  work  in  oil,  water,  and  pastel;  150  sq. 
ft.  wall. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Drawings  and  kindergarten  work;  200  sq.  ft.  wall. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  Mrs.  Hailman. — Kindergarten;  150  sq.  ft. 

Madison,  Wis.,  0.  E.  Wells. — Large  silk  banner  and  set  of  state  cata- 
logues and  reports;  100  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  25  sq.  ft.  table. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Mr.  Holden. — Manuscript  book  prepared  by  pupils  of 
public  schools,  containing  drawings  of  state  fauna  with  descrip- 
tions. 

Montreal,  Quebec  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  S.  C.  Stevenson. — 
Freehand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  lithograjihy,  pho- 
tography, modelling,  and  wood-carving;  600  sq.  ft.  wall  and  table. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Gilman  C.  Fisher. — Drawing,  elementary  science,  and 
kindergarten;  400  sq.  ft.  wall. 

New  York  College  for  Training  Teachers,  C.  W.  Eaton. — Drawing  and 
modelling;  250  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  50  sq.  ft.  table. 

Philadelphia, — Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  L. 
W. Miller. — Specimens  of  woven  fabrics  from  accompanying  designs, 
industrial  drawings;  300  sq.  ft.  wall. 
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Quincy,  Mass.,  Jessie  N.  Prince. — Illustration  of  “Logical  Course  in 
Art,”  for  elementary  schools;  500  sq.  ft.  wall,  and  150  sq.  ft.  table. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper. — Kindergarten  display;  450 
sq.  ft.  wall. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Alma  College,  B.  F.  Austin. — Models  of  Palestine 
and  J erusalem. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  C.  E.  Meleney. — Kindergarten  and  drawing;  200  sq. 
ft.  wall. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  T.  M.  Balliett. — School  work;  375  sq.  ft.  wall. 

PUBLISHERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 

American  School  Journal,  Andrews  (A.  D.  W.),  Kirkwood,  N.  Y.— 
Perfection  fractional  chart. 

Appleton  & Co.,  N.  Y. — Educational  hooks;  60  sq.  ft. 

Brackett  (W.  P.),  Cambridgeport,  Mass. — School  square  for  making 
drawings  when  drawing-hooks  are  used. 

Bradley  & Co. — Kindergarten  supplies,  per  Selby  & Co.,  Toronto;  100 
sq.  ft. 

Canadian  School  Furniture  Co.,  W.  Stalschmidt,  Preston. — Desks  and 
kindergarten  furniture;  230  sq.  ft. 

Copp.  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. — School  hooks;  18  sq.  ft. 

Cuthbert  (W.  N.). — Reversible  blackboard  for  teaching  mental  arith- 
metic in  public  schools. 

Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. — Books  and  educational  periodicals. 

Effingham,  Maynard  & Co. — School  hooks. 

English  (Mary  C.). — Numeral  frame. 

Electric  Signal  Clock  Co.,  Waynesboro’,  Penn. — Electric  multi-pron 
gramme  clocks  and  hells. 

Flanagan  (A.),  Chicago. — Teachers’  books  and  devices  used  in  teaching; 
120  sq.  ft. 

Gage  (W.  J.),  Toronto. — Maps,  globes,  etc.;  60  sq.  ft. 

Ginn  & Co.,  N.  Y. — Text-hooks  for  teachers;  250  sq.  ft. 

Hewitt  (O.  H.),  Manitowoc,  Mich. — Four-ball  tellurian  and  map. 

Kellogg  & Co.,  New  York. — Educational  magazines  and  papers;  100 
sq.  ft. 

Laine  (T.  L.  P.). — School  desk  and  ink-wells. 

Map  and  School  Supply  Co.,  Toronto. — Maps,  apparatus;  390  sq.  ft. 

Merritt  (J.  P.) — Chart  of  universal  history. 

National  School  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago. — Physical  instruments  and 
chemical  apparatus;  150  sq.  ft. 

New  England  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Books  and  papers;  50  sq.  ft. 

Narragansett  Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Standard  club-weights 
and  books  on  physical  culture. 
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Pattengill  (H.  R.). — School  moderator,  manual  of  orthography,  primers, 
etc. 

Prang  Ed.  Co.  (John  S.  Clark,  Boston). — Drawing  and  color  work;  750 
sq.  ft.  wall. 

Presbrey  (0.  F.). — “Public  Opinion.” 

Porter  ( F.),  Toronto. — Normal,  model,  and  public-school  text-books  of 
Ontario. 

Rand,  McNally  & Co.,  Chicago. — School  maps;  48  sq.  ft.  floor. 

Riley  (A.),  Toronto. — “ One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Business”;  50  sq.  ft. 
Simpson  (C.  P.),  Leamington,  Ont. — Phonetic  charts. 

Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto. — School  desks  and  bells;  150  sq.  ft. 
Stockham  (Cora  L.),  Chicago. — “Mothers’  Portfolio, ” and  “Kindergar- 
ten Magazine”;  100  sq.  ft. 

Summy  (C.  F.),  Chicago. — Smedley’ s scale  map  and  modulator;  45  sq.  ft. 
Teachers’  Pub.  Co. — Teachers’  books,  and  “Teachers’  World.” 
Williamson  & Co.,  Toronto. — Turnbull’s  globes  and  telescope;  100  sq.  ft. 
Ward’s  Museum,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Minerals  and  natural-history  speci- 
mens; 150  sq.  ft. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  two  adjoining  curling  rinks, — each  about 
200  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide. 

Yours  respectfully, 

David  Boyle. 

To  Dr.  John  E.  Bradley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibits: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  the  following  report  is  submitted: — 
Color  and  its  presentation  in  the  schoolroom  was  a prominent  feature 
of  the  public-school  exhibits  at  Toronto.  In  fact,  it  seemed  the  one 
subject  discussed  by  the  groups  of  casual  observers,  as  well  as  by  careful 
students  of  the  exhibition.  The  color- teaching  below  the  high  school 
was  represented  by  work  from  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Lawrence,  Somerville, 
Springfield,  and  Quincy,  Mass.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  by  an  exhibit  of 
the  Prang  Educational  Co.  In  each  case  colored  papers  are  used  to 
teach  recognition  of  color  and  principles  of  harmony. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  presents  the  following  plan  for  color- teaching:  I.  A. 

Analytic,  color  studied.  1.  Contrasts,  single  colors  with  neutrals.  2. 
Bright  opposites.  3.  Adjacent  (transition)  colors.  4.  Arranging  col- 
ors from  order  of  spectrum.  5.  Rainbow  games,  social.  6.  The  full 
spectrum.  7.  Complementaries.  8.  Studies  (individual).  9.  Tints 
and  shades.  10.  Border  elements. 

B.  Synthetic,  color  used;  water  color,  clay,  paper.  Dictation  and 
discussion.  Direct  and  foster  growth  and  development. 

II.  Artistic.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  confined  to  higher  grades 
and  is  not  fully  developed.  It  deals  with  conventional  decoration,  his- 
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toric  ornament,  natural  study,  and  the  deliberate  application  of  laws  of 
color  harmony.  This  plan  was  illustrated  by  work  from  all  grades,  and 
the  delicate  color  and  harmonious  combinations  in  the  water-color  designs 
of  the  upper  grades  show  marked  growth  when  compared  with  the  exer- 
cises of  the  primary  classes. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  ever  equal  to  her  record,  comes  to  the  front  with 
designs  based  upon  an  outline  of  color-teaching  that  is  attracting  much 
attention.  Although  the  work  has  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  exper- 
iment, the  results  already  show  the  value  of  definite  teaching  in  color 
education.  The  outline  is  as  follows : — 

First  year : Spectrum  as  a whole ; recognition  and  naming  of  spec- 
trum colors;  contrasted  harmony.  Second  year:  Recognition  of  six 

standard  colors;  contrasted  harmony.  Third  year:  Recognition  and 

naming  of  twelve  spectrum  hues;  contrasted  harmony.  Fourth  year: 
Classification  by  values;  scales  of  colors;  dominant  harmony.  Fifth 
year : Classification  by  values ; scales  of  color ; dominant  harmony. 

Sixth  year : Classification  by  composition ; simple  and  binary  colors ; 

complementary  harmony.  Seventh  year : Classification  by  composition ; 

simple  and  binary  colors;  analogous  harmony.  Eighth  year:  Classi- 

fication by  qualities;  natural  and  acquired  effects  of  juxtaposition;  per- 
fected harmony.  The  solar  spectrum  is  made  the  standard  of  comparison, 
and  the  colored  papers  used  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  with  the  purpose  of  expressing  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  spectrum  standards  and  hues,  their  shades  and  tints. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company  was  fully  illus- 
trated. Claiming  that  it  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  the  solar  spectrum, 
for  various  reasons,  they  present  as  a standard  of  comparison  “ Prang’s 
Normal  Spectrum,”  made  of  their  papers.  By  the  use  of  these  spectrum 
colors,  their  shades  and  tints  and  a line  of  browns  and  grays,  harmonious 
combinations  of  colored  papers  were  shown  in  designs  adapted  to  all 
grades.  Most  of  the  designs  were  in  tones  of  the  same  scale  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  the  possibilities  of  working  in  one  scale. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  was 
displayed  by  the  Prangs  as  illustrative  of  their  system.  The  examples 
of  historic  ornament  from  this  school  were  good  lessons  in  refined 
coloring. 

The  water-color  studies  and  delicately  colored  designs  from  Pratt 
Institute,  shown  as  the  “ Suggestive  High-school  Work”  of  the  Prang 
course,  could  not  fail  to  place  high  ideals  before  every  drawing-teacher, 
although  the  work  of  an  art  school  can  hardly  do  more  than  suggest 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  weekly  or  semi-weekly  lessons  in  high- 
school  drawing  classes. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  showed  experimental  work  with  colored  papers  in 
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the  graded  schools,  and,  in  the  high  school,  systematic  teaching  of  the 
harmony  of  color  based  on  the  study  of  the  spectrum. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  presented  designs  in  colored  papers  from  each 
grade,  illustrating  combinations  of  the  spectrum  colors,  their  shades  and 
tints,  and  of  browns  and  grays. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  commences  designing  with  the  same  line  of  colors, 
and  in  the  higher  grades  produces  pleasing  effects  by  the  use  of  gold 
paint  and  colored  crayons  on  cartridge  paper. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  teaches  six  colors  and  their  hues  from  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  uses  colored  papers  to  illustrate  principles  of  design  and 
produce  harmonious  combinations  of  color. 

Color  is  made  prominent  in  the  lowest  grades  by  means  of  kindergarten 
sewing  and  weaving,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  colored  papers  in  connection 
with  drawing.  The  knowledge  of  water  colors  gained  in  the  regular 
high-school  course  is  utilized  by  the  pupils  in  their  work  in  botany  and 
zoology,  with  marked  success. 

The  Canadian  Art  Schools  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Kingston,  London, 
and  Hamilton  were  represented  by  studies  in  water  colors  and  oils  from 
still-life  and  nature.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  still-life  and  flowers,  exhibited 
designs  for  oil-cloths,  wall-papers,  prints,  and  ginghams,  and  the  woven 
fabrics,  manufactured  from  pupils’  designs,  showing  the  practical  test  to 
which  all  designs  may  be  subjected. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  in  class  A,  presents  color  in 
relation  to  design ; in  class  B,  color  studies  in  both  oil  and  water  colors 
and  from  nature,  as  applied  to  design.  This  school,  to  which  the  ele- 
mentary art  education  of  this  country  owes  so  much,  excelled  itself  in 
the  Toronto  exhibit.  The  modelling  of  class  D,  from  the  round  and 
flat  and  from  life,  was  the  highest  expression  of  form  in  the  entire  exhi- 
bition. Not  many  would  see  in  this  a logical  development  of  the  form- 
study  of  the  normal  class  of  the  same  institution,  yet  careful  study  of 
the  latter  work  shows  at  every  step  the  relation  of  the  elementary  to  the 
advanced  study  of  form.  Form  is  so  generally  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  public-school  drawing,  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  speak  of 
form  and  not  of  drawing.  When  a child’s  drawing  tells  what  he  has 
discovered  for  himself  as  to  the  facts  or  appearance  of  objects,  form- 
study  in  a broad  sense  is  the  basis  of  his  drawing.  From  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  various  exhibits  it  is  evident  that  such  study  has  entered 
largely  into  the  work,  and  that  the  power  of  the  average  child  to  draw 
depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  this  study. 

District  Number  One,  Denver,  commences  the  study  of  type  forms  in 
the  third  year,  and  while  the  work  is  by  no  means  limited  to  these 
solids,  they  are  thoroughly  studied,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
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ject  of  working-drawings  and  card-board  construction.  Study  of  the 
facts  of  form  is  followed  by  observation  of  proportion  and  contour,  and 
appearance  is  not  considered  until  proportions  are  readily  determined. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  shows  how  readily  the  average  child  can 
represent  a variety  of  objects  as  they  appear.  A noteworthy  feature 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  objects  studied  are  collected  by  the  pupils, 
who  delight  in  providing  themselves  with  subjects  of  greater  interest 
than  the  ever-present  “ sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder.”  Every  student  of 
the  Denver  exhibit  must  admit  that  such  form-study  produces  excellent 
drawing. 

Quincy,  Mass. , uses  the  following  plan : 

First  year : Sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  with  their  bisections. 

Second  year : Sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  and  their  quadrisections,  quarter 
sphere,  quarter  cylinder,  circular  plinth,  square  plinth,  square  prism, 
triangular  prism. 

Third  year  : Modifications  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube;  1.  Flat 

spheroid.  2.  Long  spheroid.  3.  Ovoid.  4.  Cone.  5.  Pyramid. 

These  solids,  their  modifications  and  similar  natural  forms,  are  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  geometric,  mechanical,  and  pictorial  drawing  out- 
lined for  the  remaining  five  years  of  the  course.  The  work  in  clay  and 
card-board  furnished  complete  illustrations  of  the  plan  of  form-study  in 
this  “ Logical  Course,”  as  it  is  named. 

The  Public  School  Class  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  pre- 
sents a course  of  form-study  with  which  the  Quincy  course  is  identical 
in  essentials.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  course  is  the  use  of  archi- 
tectural photographs  in  connection  with  the  elementary  study  of  type- 
forms,  and  the  marked  recognition,  from  the  lowest  class  onward,  of  the 
relations  of  the  elements  of  each  subject  to  the  highest  phase  of  its 
development. 

The  illustrative  Prang  exhibit  presented  their  well-known  course  of 
form-study,  in  which  the  typical  geometric  solids  are  studied  in  the 
primary  grades  to  develop  clear  concepts  of  form,  while,  in  the  grammar 
grades,  working  drawings  are  made  of  the  same  solids  and  their  modifi- 
cations, and  the  principles  of  free-hand  perspective  learned  by  studying 
their  appearance. 

This  course  was  well  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
and  of  Somerville  and  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  same  general  plan  can  be 
traced  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Law- 
rence showed  clay  modelling,  and  Springfield,  making  in  card-board 
from  the  pupils’  drawings.  Form-study  in  Canada  was  represented  by 
type  forms  made  of  card-board ; from  St.  John,  by  modelling  in  clay,  and 
making  in  card-board  from  Dartmouth.  A small  exhibit  from  Hamilton 
also  tells  of  form-study  in  all  grades.  The  children  in  these  Ontario 
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schools  have  had  a year  in  kindergarten  training,  and  enter  the  primary 
school  with  a knowledge  of  form  that  tells  materially  in  every  kind  of 
work. 

A general  review  of  the  exhibition  of  1891  indicates  that  form-study 
is  partially  recognized  at  its  true  value;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
later  exhibitions,  its  relation  can  be  shown  to  number  and  geometry  as 
well  as  to  drawing. 

L.  E.  Fay. 


REPORT  ON  DRAWING  AT  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 

HELD  IX  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
TORONTO,  ONT.,  JULY,  1891. 

Superintendent  Bradley,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  exhibit  of  draw- 
ing, I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Though  the  exhibit  was  large,  it  seemed  smaller  than  most  exhibitions 
held  in  connection  with  the  National  Association  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  to  include  fewer  large  representative  cities. 

The  public  schools  of  the  following  cities  were  represented : Denver, 
Col. ; Muskegon,  Mich. ; Springfield,  Lawrence,  Quincy,  and  Somerville, 
Mass. ; Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont. 

There  was  a typical  public-school  exhibit  by  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City  was  represented  by  the  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers. 

Of  art-school  exhibits  there  were  the  following : 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Toronto  Art  School,  Ottawa  Art  School,  London  Art  School,  Que- 
bec Council  of  Art  and  Manufactures,  Kingston  Art  School,  Albert 
College,  Ontario  Ladies’  College;  Miss  Temple’s  School,  Portage  la 
Prairie;  Central  Ontario  Art  Association. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Canadian  art  schools  were  fairly  well  represented; 
that  there  were  but  two  public-school  systems  of  the  provinces  exhibited ; 
that  the  Western  States,  usually  so  strong  at  these  meetings  and  in  the 
character  of  the  work  shown,  were  represented  by  two  cities, — one  of 
them  small ; and  that  the  public  schools  of  the  East  sent  work  only  from 
the  four  Massachusetts  cities  named.  It  could  have  been  wished  that, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  on  foreign  soil,  the  public  schools  of  the 
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United  States  might  have  been  more  fully  represented,  and  our  methods 
shown  to  our  Canadian  friends;  more  especially  as  we  are,  in  many 
respcts,  leading  the  world  in  this  subject  in  those  schools. 

A comparison  of  the  work  from  the  public,  elementary,  and  art  schools 
of  the  United  States  with  those  of  Canada  was  very  interesting,  as 
showing  the  great  strides  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
years  in  plan,  method,  and  execution;  and  though  the  United  States 
exhibit  was  not  fully  representative,  it  certainly  must  have  shown  to  an 
impartial,  competent  observer  how  far  behind  Canadian  educators  are 
in  this  matter,  though  it  was  evident  that  much  attention  is  given  by 
them  to  it.  It  is  a required  study,  and  is  directed  from  the  Central 
Educational  Department,  as  other  educational  affairs  are. 

The  importance  of  art  and  industrial  education  seemed  to  be  recog- 
nized quite  fully ; more  fully,  in  fact,  than  in  many  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  It  simply  lacked  wise  direction,  which,  accompanied  by  the 
evident  desire,  official  recognition  and  generous  expenditures,  should 
accomplish  far  more,  educationally,  industrially,  artistically,  than  was 
indicated.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  work  was  founded  upon  and 
largely  influenced  by  the  methods  of  South  Kensington  and  other  English 
schools,  which  have  been  but  slightly  changed,  while  the  best  work  of 
the  United  States,  starting  twenty  years  ago  from  the  same  source,  has 
been  greatly  modified  and  broadened  by  adaptation  of  the  best  ideas  of 
French  and  German  art  and  education,  and  the  addition  of  much  that 
is  entirely  American.  The  result  is  what  may  be  aptly  styled  an  Ameri- 
can system,  not  by  any  means  perfect,  but  which  is  being  rapidly 
improved,  becoming  an  important  factor  in  general  education,  and 
influencing  largely  methods  of  instruction  in  other  subjects. 

The  most  striking  element  of  difference  was,  that  in  the  work  from 
the  United  States  there  seemed  to  be  a careful  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational value  and  bearing  of  each  step.  Particularly  was  it  made  plain 
that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  bring  methods  and  aims  in  this  sub- 
ject into  the  closest  harmony  with  the  most  recent  accepted  and  progres- 
sive thought  in  general  education.  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  and  others 
had  been  studied,  not  to  be  imitated,  but  to  be  understood  in  their  spirit 
and  aims,  and  adapted  to  present  conditions. 

Throughout  it  all  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  an  artistic  spirit 
permeating  the  work  from  the  cities  of  the  Union,  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  high  and  art  schools. 

Could  a representative  American  exhibit  be  made,  showing  the  best 
that  is  being  done  everywhere,  this  spirit  would  be  yet  more  evident. 
At  Chicago,  in  1893,  the  truth  will  undoubtedly  be  told. 

To  those  who  have  studied  such  exhibitions  for  fifteen  years  past,  the 
Canadian  exhibit  was  in  striking  contrast.  The  most  apparent  element 
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was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  real  artistic  work,  from  all  grades,  even 
including  art  schools,  which,  in  some  essential  respects,  most  certainly 
miss  their  purpose  and  aim  in  not  developing  art  and  artistic  work  more 
fully. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  industrial  art  at  which  these  schools  are 
aiming,  which  is  evidently  the  case,  as  most  of  them  had  courses  in 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  machine  drawing. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says,  “ Works  of  art  or  ornament  that  shall  com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  world  must  pay  their  respects  to  the  standard 
of  the  beautiful  set  by  the  Greeks  for  all  the  world.” 

Ruskin  says:  “Do  you  fancy  a Greek  workman  ever  made  a vase  by 
measurement?  He  dashed  it  from  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  it  was 
beautiful;  and  a Venetian  glass-blower  swept  you  a curve  of  crystal  from 
the  end  of  his  pipe ; and  Reynolds  and  Tintoretto  swept  a curve  of  color 
from  their  pencils  as  a musician  the  cadence  of  a note,  unerring,  and 
to  be  measured,  if  you  please,  afterwards,  with  the  exactitude  of  Divine 
law.” 

Industrial  art  education,  failing  to  develop  a feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
a correct  taste,  and  an  appreciation  of  harmony  and  refinement  of  form 
and  color,  certainly  misses  its  purpose.  In  most  of  the  public-school 
exhibits  from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  art  schools,  in  the  excellent 
exhibits  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  of 
the  Prang  Educational  Company,  it  was  apparent,  by  the  beauty,  refine- 
ment, and  harmony  of  line,  form,  and  color,  that  more  is  being  accom- 
plished than  in  the  past  in  real  art  education.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied 
for  our  pupils  to  draw  and  paint  in  a hard,  mechanical  manner,  lifeless 
and  devoid  of  artistic  merit,  but  in  many  ways  we  are  reaching  and 
developing  the  aesthetic,  the  artistic,  in  a way  that  affords  much  hope 
for  a close  wedding  of  art  to  industry,  and  a broader,  fuller  development 
of  men.  This  tendency  was  evinced  in  many  directions,  but  more 
especially  in  the  modelling,  making,  and  color-work.  The  raw,  crude 
coloring  so  frequent  in  the  exhibitions  of  a few  years  past  was  seen  but 
seldom. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  use  of  color  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  in  the  shape  of  colored  paper  or  of  pigments,  has  done 
much,  and  will  do  more,  to  develop  the  artistic  nature  of  the  individual 
than  any  other  means  available  in  the  schools.  Form-study  and  draw- 
ing, including  as  it  now  does  modelling  and  color,  has  a great  and 
important  mission  to  perform  in  public  elementary  education,  and  is 
performing  it  nobly.  European  nations  will  yet  come  to  America  to 
learn  how  to  teach  elementary  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 

We  will  make  brief  mention  of  the  individual  exhibits.  Denver, 
Col.,  had  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  exhibits, — being,  indeed, 
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the  largest  city  represented.  There  was  much  that  was  good  in  it,  and 
some  things  in  which  it  was  wanting.  There  was  no  work  below  the 
third  year  of  school,  though  all  other  grades  were  shown.  From  an 
educational  standpoint,  the  work  of  the  lowest  two  grades  is  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  of  immense  value  in  the  right  mental  development  of  little 
children.  In  the  early  years  it  is  superior  to  many  other  kinds  of  school 
work.  It  was  evident  that  Denver  was  not  deriving  the  benefit  it  should 
in  this  direction,  as  a descriptive  circular  stated  that  nothing  was  done 
the  first  three  years.  This  is  the  time  when  some  of  the  most  important 
work  of  the  whole  course  is  accomplished  in  other  cities,  not  only  as  the 
work  bears  upon  the  future  development  of  the  study  in  the  higher  grades 
but  as  it  affects  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupil  and  his  capacity  for  the 
best  results  in  all  other  school  work.  A broader  and  deeper  study  of  the 
educational  bearing  of  form-study  and  drawing  will  doubtless  result  in 
a decided  modification  of  the  present  plan. 

This  exhibit,  as  a whole,  was  not  well  arranged  to  show  the  plan. 
Different  classes  of  work  were  mixed  and  some  subjects  were  repeated 
many  times.  The  intention  seemed  to  be  to  show  what  every  member 
of  the  class  could  do.  In  some  cases  eighteen  drawings  identically  alike 
were  displayed,  and  so  scattered  that  it  was  troublesome  and  annoying 
to  pick  out  those  illustrating  the  course.  At  such  exhibitions,  quantity 
should  not  be  the  aim;  and  even  quality  not  the  sole  aim.  Plan, 
method,  as  well  as  results  are  looked  for  by  the  student  of  the  exhibition. 

This  exhibit  seemed  to  tend  more  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
practical  rather  than  to  the  • artistic.  Little  attention  seemed  to  be 
given,  below  the  high  school,  to  quality  of  line  for  artistic  expression, 
either  in  unity  of  effect,  for  difference  in  distance,  or  for  textures.  The 
design  was  largely  in  weak,  flat  washes,  which  added  no  beauty.  The 
constructive  work  was  much  the  best. 

The  high-school  work  was  superior  to  that  in  the  lower  grades,  though 
here  the  design  was  lacking  and  the  constructive  work  the  best, — there 
being  some  excellent  architectural  and  machine  drawing  that  showed 
careful  teaching.  Some  of  the  representative  work  in  charcoal  was  very 
creditable,  but  that  of  the  two  higher  classes  was  a little  too  ambitious 
in  subject  for  the  ability  the  pupils  had  acquired, — being  poorer  than 
that  in  lower  classes.  . Considering  the  length  of  time  drawing  has  been 
taught  in  these  schools,  there  is  much  to  commend. 

Muskegon , Mich. — The  work  was  large,  bold,  and  broad  in  treatment. 
It  was  well  arranged,  showing  a well-developed  plan.  Work  was  shown 
from  all  grades  below  the  high  school,  most  of  which  was  of  a superior 
quality,  considering  the  length  of  time  the  plan  has  been  pursued.  The 
lines  were  excellent. 

Springfield , Mass. — Work  was  shown  from  all  grades,  including  the 
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Manual  Training  Department  of  the  high  school.  Much  was  expected 
from  this  city,  as  it  has  long  had  excellent  results  in  this  subject.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  supervisor  of  drawing  had  been  on  leave  of 
absence  during  the  year,  there  was  a very  creditable  showing. 

A special  feature,  not  seen  as  fully  elsewhere,  was  the  application  of 
drawing  in  common  and  natural  forms,  particularly  those  of  natural 
history.  In  Springfield  there  is  a close  union  made  between  drawing 
and  all  other  school  work,  which  it  would  be  well  for  other  cities  to 
consider.  The  time  devoted  on  the  time-tables  to  drawing  is  very 
properly  given  to  a well-rounded  course  in  this  subject;  but,  more  than 
this,  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  so  trained,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  are  such,  that  there  is  constant  application  of 
drawing  in  all  other  school  studies,  especially  in  arithmetic,  language, 
geography,  and  science  study.  Drawing  is  constantly  made  a means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  the  best  development  of  the  child. 

Lawrence , Mass. — Work  from  all  grades  was  shown.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  most  of  it  was  on  a very  small  scale,  the  paper  used  being 
hut  six  inches  square.  Larger,  bolder  form  would  certainly  he  more 
valuable.  The  work  was  systematically  arranged  and  classed  as  “ geo- 
metric,” “pictorial,”  and  “decorative.” 

Under  the  head  of  pictorial  work,  flat  or  geometric  views  seemed  to 
be  the  requirement  the  first  three  years,  no  roundness  or  solidity  being 
represented  till  the  fourth  year,  and  only  single  objects  till  the  sixth 
year.  Very  simple  leaf-forms  were  shown  as  the  work  of  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  years,  which  are  within  the  ability  of  pupils  of  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  years. 

The  decorative  work  below  the  high  school  was  in  colored  paper,  but 
only  several  tones  of  the  same  color  appeared  in  the  whole  exhibit,  which 
would  indicate  a narrow  range  of  color  teaching.  The  arrangements  in 
the  designs  were  good.  The  high  school  work  was  better,  comparatively, 
than  that  of  the  lower  grades,  and  indicated  a broad  course  of  study 
capable  of  some  improvement  in  detail. 

The  constructive  work  consisted  of  various  machine  details,  as  screws, 
lathe  chucks,  and  gearing;  architectural  details,  and  plans  and  elevations 
of  a cottage.  The  representative  work  included  models  and  casts  in  out- 
line, groups,  and  casts  of  ornament,  and  masks  shaded  in  stump  or 
charcoal. 

In  decoration  there  were  designs  in  color  for  various  articles. 

Quincy , Mass. — Work  of  all  grades  was  shown,  including  the  high 
school,  and  there  was  much  that  was  good  and  worthy  of  study, — espe- 
cially as  this  exhibit  was  shown  as  a representative  one,  illustrating  what 
is  termed  the  “ Massachusetts  Course  in  Art  Instruction  for  Public 
Schools,”  prepared  by  four  Massachusetts  supervisors.  Quincy  being 
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selected  as  a proper  exponent  of  this  course,  the  exhibit  will  be  consid- 
ered from  that  point  of  view.  Along  with  the  exhibit  was  a printed 
outline  of  the  course,  so  that  it  could  be  studied  intelligently. 

The  whole  showed  a carefully  laid,  detailed  plan,  somewhat  rigid  and 
illogical  in  places.  Definite  work  was  given  in  the  course  for  every 
day  in  the  school  year  for  eight  years.  In  the  first  three  years,  an 
optional  exercise  or  review  lesson  was  given  for  each  week,  while  in 
grades  above  there  was  good  provision  for  the  application  of  principle 
and  all  new  points  developed.  This  is  to  be  commended,  as  it  provides 
for  all  new  points  to  be  fully  understood,  and  for  the  varying  capacity 
of  different  pupils  or  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  greater  indi- 
viduality possible  on  the  part  of  those  following  the  course.  It  seemed 
that  if  there  had  been  provision  for  a little  greater  elasticity  in  the  lower 
grades,  it  would  have  been  an  improvement.  For  example,  one  would 
hardly  be  content  to  have,  every  year,  every  class  of  a certain  grade,  not 
only  in  every  school  of  a city,  but  in  every  city  following  the  course, 
“ make,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  18th  week  of  school,  a griddle-cake  shovel.” 
That  kind  of  rigid  uniformity  is  not  advisable.  Further,  “ griddle-cake 
shovels,”  “troughs,”  “graters,”  “scoops,”  are  not  quite  of  a class  of 
objects  calculated  to  instil  ideas  of  the  beautiful  into  the  mind  of  the 
young  child.  If  it  is  possible  to  select  other  objects,  where  at  least  some 
ideas  of  beauty  of  form  may  be  obtained,  would  not  broader  ends  be 
reached  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  particular  one  in  view?  It  seemed 
that  the  school  work  illustrating  the  course  showed  a realistic  or  utili- 
tarian tendency,  rather  than  an  artistic  one.  In  seeking  for  the  intensely 
practical,  we  must  take  a broad  view  of  what  will  actually  prove  prac- 
tical, of  most  solid  worth  to  our  thousands  of  school  children,  when  they 
shall  have  taken  up  their  life  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  by  the 
practical  is  meant  that  which  will  enable  all  to  most  directly,  thoroughly, 
and  admirably  live  and  do  the  work  which  falls  to  one,  then  all  must, 
sooner  or  later,  recognize  the  fact  that  art  is  a practical  thing  for  the 
every-day  person,  and  that  all  courses  of  art  education  in  public  schools 
should  make  definite  and  careful  provision  for  development  of  true  art 
feeling  and  appreciation.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  industries  be 
rightly  influenced  by  that  which  pretends  to  be  for  their  good.  The 
day  for  courses  in  mere  “ drawing”  in  public  schools  is  past,  although  it 
may  be  so  taught  as  to  be  an  aid  in  many  classes  of  work.  Any  ade- 
quate course  should  provide  for  the  best  mental,  manual,  and  artistic 
development  of  every  individual,  in  a simple,  practical  way.  Thus  will 
not  only  his  life  be  affected  for  the  better,  but  the  quality  of  whatever 
production  may  come  from  his  hand  will  be  improved.  His  business 
success,  if  a merchant  or  distributor  or  director  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, will  be  additionally  secured. 
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The  Massachusetts  course,  as  planned  and  illustrated  by  the  Quincy 
schools,  seemed  to  be  largely  technical  rather  than  artistic.  It  does  not 
plan  to  accomplish  all  it  should,  in  either  pictorial  or  decorative  work, 
the  fault  lying  largely  in  the  primary  grades.  As  a consequence,  when 
the  higher  grammar  grades  are  reached,  pupils  are  engaged  upon  what 
might  have  been  done  in  the  middle  or  lower  ones.  The  first  pictorial 
drawing  is  commenced  in  the  fourth  year,  and  the  first  drawing  of  the 
appearances  of  objects  bounded  by  edges  occurs  in  the  fifth  year.  Pupils 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  are  still  drawing  mostly  single  objects, 
instead  of  gaining  ideas  of  composition. 

Doubtless  more  or  less  change  and  improvement  will  be  made  as  the 
result  of  experience  in  working  out  this  course.  In  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced teachers  it  is  so  literal  that  the  best  results  could  not  be 
expected.  Wise,  efficient  direction  and  supervision  are  necessary,  which 
could  be  supplemented  advantageously  with  proper  books  or  manuals. 
The  course  is  planned  for  work  on  blank  paper,  which  we  deem  objec- 
tionable. The  Quincy  schools,  as  illustrative  of  this  course,  had  much 
that  was  good  in  all  grades,  including  the  high  school. 

Somerville , Mass . — Somerville  was  represented  by  some  excellent  work. 
It  was  a modest  exhibit.  No  modelling  was  shown,  but  the  drawing  was 
characterized  by  good  form  and  composition  and  excellent  finish,  which 
might  be  termed  artistic.  Even  the  lowest  primary  grades  showed  work 
on  paper,  proving  how  much  more  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  those 
grades,  without  any  attempt  at  forcing  matters,  than  some  cities  realize. 

Toronto , Ont .,  Public  Schools. — A collection  was  shown  from  these 
schools  which  was  a mixture  of  such  a nature,  and,  especially,  done  by 
such  methods,  as  were  generally  abandoned  in  the  United  States  years 
ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a better  course  and  methods  will  soon  prevail, 
which  will  prove  of  greater  worth  educationally,  artistically,  industrially. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Public  Schools. — These  schools  are  making  efforts  that 
will  repay  them  if  continued. 

If  the  same  good  work  and  methods  which  are  evidently  prevailing 
in  the  general  school  work  of  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  could  be  applied 
to  the  course  and  methods  in  drawing,  much  less  of  fruitless  effort  would 
be  expended.  Apparently,  wise,  competent  direction  and  careful  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  necessary. 

Prang  Educational  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — There  was  a typical  ex- 
hibit in  form-study  and  drawing  by  this  firm,  which  was  in  every  way 
deserving  of  study  for  several  reasons. 

First,  because  the  work  of  this  company,  through  its  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  and  through  its  publications,  has  influenced  very 
largely  the  teaching  of  elementary  art  ^education  in  the  United  States. 
Second,  on  account  of  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  course  of 
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study  as  illustrated  for  all  grades  of  school,  from  the  lowest  through  the 
high  school.  Though  not  all  of  the  work  was  from  actual  school  pupils, 
some  of  it  being  from  pupil  teachers  in  training,  yet  everything  shown 
was  only  what  could  he  expected  and  is  being  obtained,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  in  many  cities  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  execution  that  should  be  considered  in 
such  an  exhibit,  but  its  plan  and  purpose.  This,  then,  should  be  studied 
as  a plan, — a most  valuable  suggestion  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
any  city  where  the  work  is  under  competent  direction  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time.  The  work  for  the  lowest  grades  was  on  paper,  where 
slates  are  so  often  used  to  the  detriment  of  pupils  and  their  work.  It 
was  all  based  on  the  careful  study  of  form,  and,  above  the  two  lowest 
grades,  planned  for  drawing-books.  This  is  on  the  theory  that,  though 
nearly  all  the  work  is  done  from  objects,  and  drawing  from  the  flat  copy 
is  condemned  as  a means  of  learning  to  draw,  yet,  if  pupils  are  to  acquire 
any  proper  technique  and  method,  and  have  their  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  their  artistic  sense  trained,  there  must  be  something  for 
primary  and  grammar  pupils  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose  for 
them  as  the  photographs,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art  that  are  deemed 
necessary  for  all  higher  art  instruction,  whether  fine  or  industrial. 

The  mass  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  had  no  art  training, 
and  are  unable  to  place  before  their  pupils,  on  the  black-board  or  else- 
where, such  examples  as  will  give  right  ideas  of  treatment  to  produce 
artistic  results ; nor  would  they  have  the  time,  in  the  lower  grades,  even 
if  they  could  do  so.  Good  drawing,  except  that  which  is  strictly 
mechanical,  is  something  more  than  the  exact,  literal  imitation  of  every 
edge,  contour,  line,  or  detail.  This  is  essential  in  its  place ; and  pupils 
must  have  the  ability  to  do  it  and  more  which  is  higher  and  better. 
Not,  then,  for  the  representation  of  the  form,  but  for  the  artistic 
expression  of  whatever  subjects  are  placed  before  the  pupils,  will  it 
always  be  necessary  to  place  before  them,  in  some  shape,  the  best  art 
products  the  circumstances  will  permit,  if  we  are  to  get  a real  develop- 
ment of  the  art  sense.  Proper  drawing  books,  with  suggestions  of 
method,  and  artistic  or  technical  rendering,  are  as  necessary  as  models 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  as  the  picture  gallery  or  exhibition 
to  the  painter,  or  the  example  of  the  master  in  music  to  his  pupil.  The 
work  of  the  pupil,  however,  should  be  original  and  from  objects.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  should  they  draw  from  flat  copies,  but  they  should 
gather  whatever  suggestions  are  possible  from  them. 

Historical  ornament,  which  deserves  a more  important  place  in  our 
courses  in  drawing,  can,  in  its  simplest  form,  be  taught  only  by  copies, 
which  must  be  provided  either  in  books  or  on  charts.  In  higher  grades, 
relief  productions  in  plaster  or  other  material  are  necessary. 
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The  Prang  exhibit  illustrated  the  three  lines  of  work  which  now  seem 
to  be  generally  recognized  as  essential  to  a broad  educational  or  indus- 
trial course — namely,  constructive,  representative,  and  decorative  work. 
These  three  distinctive  but  mutually  helpful  lines  of  work,  commenced 
in  the  lowest  grades,  showed  their  full  development  in  the  high  school, 
where  some  beautiful  work  was  shown,  especially  in  design.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  this  was  the  work,  not  of  any  one  school,  not  all  of  it  by 
school  children,  but  was  shown  as  a typical  exhibit,  our  conviction  is 
still  strong  that  such  work  can  and  should  be  obtained  in  our  best  city 
schools,  where  the  instruction  is  in  competent  hands. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features,  one  which  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
prominent  in  the  future,  was  the  attempt  to  show  how  drawing  can  be 
applied  successfully  and  to  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects, 
including  numbers. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  TRAINING\OF  TEACHERS,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  was  an  excellent  exhibit  from  this  school,  showing  the  three 
lines  of  work  indicated  above.  The  constructive  drawing  made  intimate 
connection  with  the  manual  training  work  taken  in  this  school. 

The  representative  work  in  clay  was  the  best  in  the  exhibition, — large, 
bold,  artistically  treated.  The  cast  drawing  was  after  a good  method 
and  was  good.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  in  the  art  department  of 
this  school  are  not  allowed  to  work  and  “ niggle  ” over  their  drawing, 
but  that  they  are  taught  to  look  first  at  the  broad  masses  of  form  or 
light  and  shade,  and  to  see  things  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Bather  than  spend  the  time  in  making  one  or  two  finely  finished  draw- 
ings, which  are  themselves  the  results  sought,  it  is  deemed  wiser,  in  a 
school  of  this  kind,  to  train  the  pupils,  by  drawing  many  subjects  in  a 
broad,  simple,  free  way,  to  look  for  essentials  first.  When  they  are  cor- 
rect, less  important  particulars  may  be  added  as  time  permits.  We 
learned  that  the  practice  is  to  shade  in  masses  first,  then  in  values, — 
working  for  transparency  and  breadth  of  effect — which  was  well  illus- 
trated in  the  work  shown.  In  designs,  the  historical  work  exhibited 
was  large,  bold,  and  of  quiet,  pleasing,  harmonious  colors. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  school  might  well  be  called  the  source  from  which  has  sprung 
nearly  all  that  is  good  in  industrial  art  education  in  public,  day,  evening, 
or  art  schools.  Since  its  organization,  eighteen  years  ago,  many  teachers 
and  directors  of  drawing  or  art  education  have  gone  forth  all  over  this 
land  and  abroad,  and  their  influence  and  efforts  can  hardly  be  measured. 
No  city  has  achieved  fame  which  has  not  had  a graduate  or  former  stu- 
dent of  this  school  at  the  helm.  Many  have  departed  more  or  less  from 
what  they  learned  there,  and  have  worked  in  independent  ways. 
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The  school  had  a large  and  excellent  representation  of  its  four  classes 
or  departments,  covering  its  four  years’  course  of  study.  Every  step  or 
subject  of  study  was  shown;  and  Class  D,  or  Sculpture,  was  exhibited 
completely  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school.  There  is  not 
space  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  work.  The  oil  painting  and 
modelling  from  the  flat,  round,  and  life  were  especially  good. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  is  essentially  an  industrial  art  school, — fits  purpose  being  to 
develop  the  art  industries  of  the  State  by  broad  art  instruction  and 
technical  application  in  its  textile,  fictile,  and  other  departments.  It 
occupies  a unique  position  among  the  art  schools  of  America,  has  a 
definite  purpose,  and  is  fulfilling  it  well.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  International  Affairs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania states  this  concisely:  “Among  the  movements  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  direction  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
textile  industries  of  Philadelphia,  the  establishment  of  a school  in  which 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  underlie  all  success  in  the  conduct  of 
these  industries  shall  be  successfully  and  thoroughly  taught,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  all.  Such  a school 
has  been  established  as  a department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Arts.  It  is  an  institution  destined  to  reflect,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  credit  upon  its  promoters  and  upon  the  State ; and 
it  represents,  more  directly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  agency  that 
could  be  pointed  out,  the  most  powerful  influences  which  are  being 
exerted  to-day  in  shaping  the  industrial  destiny  of  the  Commonwealth.” 
The  classes  of  this  school  in  free-hand,  instrumental,  and  decorative  work 
were  quite  fully  represented.  There  were  some  especially  good,  bold, 
and  free  pen-and-ink  sketches.  The  water-color  work  was  not  quite  so 
strong.  There  were  many  practical  designs  for  prints,  oil-cloths,  wall- 
papers and  other  things. 

CANADIAN  ART  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  already  been  mentioned  in  a general  way.  We 
can  but  feel  that  they  either  did  not  do  themselves  justice  as  a whole 
or  that  the  best  schools  were  not  represented. 

OTTAWA  ART  SCHOOL. 

This  exhibit  was  not  arranged  to  show  the  plan  of  the  course.  The 
still-life  work  was  far  from  what  it  should  be,  the  oil  work  too  dull  and 
low  of  tone. 

LONDON  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  architectural  and  machine  work  appeared  to  be  from  copy. 
The  work  from  life  was  ordinary. 
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TORONTO  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  life  work  in  charcoal  and  in  oil  from  this  school  was  creditable. 

CENTRAL  ONTARIO  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

The  machine  drawing  showed  painstaking  finish  with  the  brush,  of 
one  view  of  a model,  pictorial  rather  than  a help  towards  construction. 
Only  single  views  were  shown,  no  working  drawings  or  details. 

MISS  TEMPLE’S  SCHOOL,  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE. 

The  still-life  and  oil  work  was  crude,  and  hard  or  mechanical. 

KINGSTON  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  work  shown  from  this  school  was  mediocre. 

HAMILTON  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  cast  work  was  painful,  harsh,  and  hard;  shadows  black.  The 
designs  were  fair.  The  architectural  perspective  was  good.  The  oil 
work  was  not  what  it  should  be,  the  monochrome  being  better. 

ONTARIO  LADIES’  COLLEGE. 

The  cast  work  was  labored ; water  color  heavy  and  crude. 

ALBERT  COLLEGE. 

The  oil  work  was  over-finished ; no  distance ; lack  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. The  water  color  was  better. 

Respectfully, 

Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

The  La  Porte  (Indiana)  color  work,  as  far  as  exhibited,  is  strictly 
elementary  in  its  character.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  transmit  to  the  child 
certain  established  rules,  and  deductions  of  established  conventional  art, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  in  the  children  the  aesthetic  sense,  with  reference 
to  color,  and  to  lift  it  gradually  into  a condition  that  may  enable  them 
to  receive  art  training  intelligently.  Its  criteria  are  to  be  found,  there- 
fore, not  in  the  rules  of  established  conventional  art,  but  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  aesthetic  activity  evinced  in  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions or  creations  of  the  children. 

The  work  exhibited  extended  over  a period  of  six  school  years.  It 
was  arranged  in  two  groups,  which,  however,  in  their  development  in 
the  schoolroom  run  parallel.  The  first  of  these  groups  contains  analyt- 
ical work.  The  children  play  with  card-board  tablets  covered  with  the 
pure  color-paper  prepared  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company.  These  tab- 
lets are  of  various  shapes,  adapted  to  the  ready  formation  of  geometric 
designs.  With  their  help  the  children  study  analytically  and  succes- 
sively under  the  teacher’s  direction  the  relations  of  colors  in  various 
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contrasts  and  harmonies,  and  the  various  devices  for  softening  and  har- 
monizing contrasts.  Every  discovery  made  by  them  is  at  once  applied 
by  them  in  pleasing  combinations  of  their  own  invention,  the  children 
working  individually  or  in  social  groups  of  four.  The  educative  value  of 
the  social  work,  which  Superintendent  Hailman  considers  indispensable, 
was  well  shown  in  the  evidences  of  rapid  gains  in  discovery  indicated. 
The  gradual  hut  sure  growth  of  the  children  out  of  the  half  savage 
pleasure  in  glaring  contrasts  into  the  deeper  enjoyment  of  softer  blend- 
ings was  clearly  shown,  and  in  this  development  the  social  work  was 
evidently  the  chief  factor. 

The  second  group  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a series  of  cards  on  which 
were  mounted  the  results  of  the  synthetic  work  of  the  children.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  work  the  children  use  blank,  white  painting  paper,  ruled 
faintly  in  squares  of  one  half  inch,  and  water-colors  prepared  for  school 
use  by  the  Nicholson  Company  of  Kochester  (N.  Y.).  The  designs  of  the 
children  are  based  at  first  upon  geometric  forms,  but  later,  on  spontaneously 
found  plant  forms.  In  these  designs  dictation  enters  to  a limited  extent, 
but  always  in  such  a way  as  to  stimulate  spontaneous  invention.  No 
dictation  ever  ends  with  itself,  but  is  always  used  merely  as  a starting 
point  for  spontaneous  work  on  the  children’s  part.  Indeed,  in  most 
cases  these  spontaneous  additions  are  sufficiently  elaborate  to  conceal  the 
dictation  to  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer.  The  evidences  of  care 
and  patient  labor  in  this  part  of  the  exhibit  give  proof  of  the  deep  spon- 
taneous interest  on  the  children’s  part.  Throughout,  too,  there  is 
manifest  healthy  growth  towards  correct  and  refined  color  intuition. 

The  analytic  work  of  the  first  group  runs  through  the  first  four  years 
of  school  life ; the  synthetic  work  of  the  second  group  runs  through  the 
first  six  years.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  children  are  supposed  to 
be  ready  for  instruction  and  practice  in  conventional  decorative  art. 
The  results  of  this  third  course  Mr.  Hailman  hopes  to  place  before  the 
teachers  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
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Toronto,  Ont.,  July  10,  1891. 

OPENING  SESSION. 

At  9:30  o’clock,  President  Peabody  in  the  chair,  the  Council  was 
called  to  order. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Peabody. 

An  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  from  the  local  Executive 
Committee  of  the  city  to  take  a drive  about  the  city,  to  start  at  4 p.  m. 

Voted,  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  invite  Dr.  Hodgins,  Minister 
Ross,  Principal  Kirkland,  and  others  identified  with  education  in  this 
city  and  province,  to  sit  with  this  Council  during  its  sessions. 

Voted,  that  the  rule  requiring  the  Chair  to  notify  each  speaker  dis- 
cussing papers  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussion  of  the  report. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State-School  Systems,  subject,  “ Com- 
pulsory Education,”  was  presented  by  D.  L.  Kiehle,  chairman. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  White,  Sheldon,  Fitzpatrick, 
Rounds,  Richards,  Brown,  and  Allyn. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

Voted,  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  usual  standing  committees. 

The  following  members  were  present : Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker,  Brown, 
Calkins,  Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett,  Greenwood,  Hoose,  Irwin,  L. 
H.  Jones,  H.  S.  Jones,  Kiehle,  Peabody,  Rickoff,  Richards,  Rounds,  H. 
Sabin,  Sheldon,  White.  Also  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  honorary 
membership. 

Adjourned  till  2 : 30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  2 :30  p.  m. 

“ In  Memoriam  ” remarks  upon  the  life  and  character  of  John  Han- 
cock, deceased,  were  made  by  Messrs.  White,  Rickoff,  Harris,  Allyn, 
Richards,  Hinsdale,  and  Brown;  also  an  appropriate  communication 
from  Dr.  Pickard.  Mr.  White  was  requested  to  prepare  his  remarks  for 
insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Council. 
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Voted,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Council  be  read  in  Executive  Session  this  evening. 

Minority  report  on  the  subject,  “The  Education  of  Girls,”  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Allyn. 

The  following  committees  were  announced: 

On  Membership  : Brown,  Calkins,  Sheldon. 

On  Officers:  Hinsdale,  Dougherty,  Irwin. 

On  Accounts : Rounds,  L.  II.  Jones,  Richards. 

Voted,  to  meet  in  executive  session  this  evening,  at  Queen’s  Hotel  par- 
lors, at  8 p.  m.  ; to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9:  30  A.  M. 

The  following  persons  were  present  at  this  session:  Allyn,  Baker, 

Bradley,  Brown,  Calkins,  Draper,  Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett, 
Greenwood,  Harris,  Hinsdale,  Hoose,  Howland,  Irwin,  L.  H.  Jones,  H. 
S.  Jones,  Kiehle,  Nicholson,  Peabody,  Rickolf,  Richards,  Rounds,  H. 
Sabin,  Sheldon,  White,  and  Dickinson,  honorary  member. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment, the  Council  met  in  Executive  Session  at  8 p.m. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  chairman,  was  received  and  read. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hoose  and  voted,  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  that 
we  now  proceed  to  its  consideration  seriatim. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Harris,  Hoose,  Brown,  Draper, 
White,  Rounds,  Garrett, — upon  which  all  the  paragraphs  and  recom- 
mendations thereof  were  approved,  except  the  third  paragraph  and  the 
fifth  recommendation,  which  were  laid  over  for  farther  consideration. 

Voted,  that  this  committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  consideration 
necessary  amendments  to  Constitution  and  By-laws,  as  required  by 
adopted  changes. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 


SECOND  DAY— July  11,  1891. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  9 : 30  A.  M. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Hodgins. 

The  report  of  the-  Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  Mr.  Baker, 
chairman,  subject,  “Uniformity  in  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Col- 
lege,” was  received. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Bradley,  Fairchild, 
Coy,  Harris,  Dr.  Hodgins. 

There  were  present:  Allyn,  Baker,  Bradley,  Brown,  Calkins,  Coy, 

Draper,  Fairchild,  Fitzpatrick,  Greenwood,  Harris,  Hinsdale,  Hewett, 
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Hoose,  Howland,  Irwin,  L.  H.  Jones,  H.  S.  Jones,  Kielile,  King,  Miss 
Nicholson,  Peabody,  Richards,  Rounds,  H.  Sabin,  Sheldon,  Stevenson, 
Tar  bell,  White;  and  also  Dickinson,  Dunton,  Bicknell,  Stockwell, 
honorary  members. 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Baker’s  report  was  closed  at  twelve  o’clock. 
It  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted,  commended,  and  printed  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  closing  portion  was  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with  authority 
to  correspond  farther  and  report  next  year. 

Mr.  Harris  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Classifications  of  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago  : 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  under  consideration  a reclassification  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  so 
that  it  may  the  more  perfectly  represent  the  relative  importance  and  real  magnitude  of 
American  institutions.  In  view  of  the  position  of  education  as  the  foundation  of  our 
material  as  well  as  intellectual  distinction ; of  the  wide  scope  of  our  public  and  private 
institutions  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  youth ; of  the  great  numbers  employed 
as  educators  and  the  great  body  of  youth  under  instruction ; of  the  vast  wealth  now 
devoted  to  education,  and  the  large  sums  annually  paid  to  instructors ; of  the  immense 
and  rich  material  for  the  illustration  of  educational  processes  and  results ; and  of  the 
high  rank  that  education  holds  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  American  people ; there- 
fore, for  these  and  various  other  just  and  weighty  reasons,  the  National  Council  urges 
that  education  be  made  a distinct  and  separate  department  in  the  World’s  Exposition. 

The  President  was  directed  to  telegraph  the  same  to  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Davis,  Director-General  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

After  roll-call  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION — JULY  11. 

Council  opened  its  session  at  2 : 30  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Normal  Education  made  a report  on  “ City  Normal 
Schools,”  the  report  being  read  by  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rickoff,  Dunton,  Sheldon,  Hoose, 
Draper,  Rounds,  and  Bradley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  it  was  voted  that  the  discussion  close  at 
half  past  four  o’clock. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  H.  Sabin,  White, 
Kirkland,  and  Jones. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  received  and  printed. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  go  into  Executive  Session. 

The  Council  having  entered  into  Executive  Session,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  was  taken  up  and  considered.  After  full 
discussion  and  the  adoption  of  various  amendments,  the  report  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  the  incorporation  of  amendments 
and  codification,  and  to  report  at  the  session  of  Tuesday  next. 
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There  were  present  the  following  members:  Allyn,  Baker,  Bradley, 

Brown,  Calkins,  Coy,  Draper,  Dougherty,  Fairchild,  Fitzpatrick,  Harris, 
Hinsdale,  Hewett,  Hoose,  Howland,  Irwin,  L.  H.  Jones,  H.  S.  Jones, 
King,  Miss  Nicholson,  Peabody,  Rickoff,  Richards,  Rounds,  H.  Sabin, 
Sheldon,  Tarbell,  White;  and  Dickinson,  Dunton,  Bicknell,  Mrs.  Sud- 
borough,  Hunter,  and  Stockwell. 

Adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY— July  13. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  9:30  A.  m. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  King. 

Voted,  that  the  Committee  on  Membership  be  authorized  to  make  a 
partial  report. 

This  committee  made  the  following  report  of  nominations,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  C.  M.  Woodward, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  W.  N.  Hailman,  Laporte,  Ind. — each  of  the  above  to  be 
his  own  successor. 

Charles  De  Garmo,  Champlain,  111.,  in  place  of  Josiah  L.  Pickard, 
retired  at  his  own  request. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  Jersey,  in  place  of  N.  R.  H.  Dawson. 

The  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  chairman,  made 
report:  subject,  “The  Education  of  the  Will.” 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs  Harris,  Hailman,  Hewett,  Hins- 
dala,  Schaeffer,  Hoose. 

Voted  to  receive  and  publish  this  report. 

The  following  members  were  present : Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Brad- 

ley, Brown,  Calkins,  Coy,  Draper,  Fairchild,  Fitzpatrick,  Greenwood, 
Hailman,  Harris,  Hinsdale,  Hewett,  Hoose,  Howland,  Irwin,  L.  H. 
Jones,  H.  S.  Jones,  Kiehle,  King,  Miss  Nicholson,  Peabody,  Rickoff, 
Richards,  Rounds,  H.  Sabin,  Sheldon,  Stevenson,  Schaeffer,  Tarbell, 
Butler,  and  Dickinson,  Dunton,  Mrs.  Sudborough,  Hunter,  Hall,  Bar- 
ringer, Stockwell. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  2:  30  o’clock. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  Miss  Clara  Conway,  chair- 
man, was  received.  Subject,  “Physical  Education.” 

The  report  was  considered  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Richards,  Harris,  Baldwin, 
Fairchild,  Miss  Conway. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Bradley,  Miss 
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Conway,  Coy,  Draper,  Fairchild,  Greenwood,  Iiailman,  Harris,  Hins- 
dale, Iiewett,  Hoose,  Howland,  Irwin,  L.  H.  Jones,  H.  S.  Jones,  Kiehle, 
King,  Lyte,  Miss  Nicholson,  Peabody,  Rickoff,  Richards,  Rounds,  H. 
Sabin,  Sheldon,  Stevenson,  Schaeffer,  White,  Dickinson,  Dunton,  Mrs. 
Sudborough,  Hunter,  Hall,  Barringer,  Stockwell,  Newell. 

Adjourned. 


FOURTH  DAY— July  14. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  9:30  A.  m. 

The  report  on  Educational  Statistics,  Mr.  W.  A.  Harris,  chairman, 
was  received. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Hall,  Hailman,  Bald- 
win, and  Eaton. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  received  and  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hailman,  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  he 
requested  to  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  a scheme  for  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics. 

Voted  to  enter  Executive  Session. 

The  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Council  made  report  of 
changes  required  by  vote  of  the  Council,  which  was  adopted,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

THE  REPORT  OE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 
AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  AFTER  DISCUSSION 
AND  AMENDMENT. 

To  the  Council  of  Education  : — 

The  Special  Committee  on  Changes  in  the  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Council 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Council  is  an 
almost  ideal  one  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and  that  but  few  changes  therein  are  neces- 
sary. The  changes  more  specially  needed  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Council — its  admin- 
istration as  a body  and  the  work  of  its  committees — and  these  changes  have  been  largely 
suggested  by  experience. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  nothing  will  be  gained  by  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Council  at  the  present  time,  or  by  changing  the  plan  of  selecting  and  appointing 
members.  The  present  membership,  including  active  and  honorary  members,  consists 
of  over  one  hundred  of  the  representative  educators  of  the  country.  At  least  one  half 
of  the  honorary  members  are  still  interested  in  the  Council,  and  their  continued  co-opera- 
tion in  its  work  may  be  secured.  This  gives  a membership  of  some  seventy-five  educa- 
tors, personally  interested  in  the  Council’s  proceedings.  This  membership  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  large  for  the  highest  efficiency  and  success.  If  for  any  reason  a larger  mem- 
bership be  desired,  your  Committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the  increase  be  limited 
to  twelve  members,  thus  giving  a total  of  seventy-two  active  members,  and  that  the 
question  of  increase  be  referred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  for  final  action. 

We  recommend  no  change  in  the  number  of  standing  committees.  The  present  com- 
mittees survey  nearly  the  entire  field  of  education. 
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Youi  Committee  recommends  the  following  changes: 

First. — That  the  names  of  the  last  four  Standing  Committees  (9,  10,  11,  and  12)  be 
changed  as  follows : 

(a.)  That  the  Committee  on  the  “Education  of  Girls”  be  changed  to  Committee  on 
Moral  Education. 

( b .)  That  the  Committee  on  “Hygiene  in  Education”  be  changed  to  Committee  on 
School  Sanitation,  Hygiene , and  Physical  Training. 

( c .)  That  the  Committee  on  “Educational  Literature”  be  changed  to  Committee 
on  Psychological  Inquiry. 

(d.)  That  the  Committee  on  “Educational  Statistics”  be  changed  to  Committee  on 
Educational  Reports  and  Statistics. 

It  is  believed  that  these  changes  will  bring  before  the  Council  a series  of  reports  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  Committees  on  the  “Education  of  Girls”  and 
“ Educational  Literature”  have  submitted  reports  on  the  more  important  phases  of  these 
subjects,  and  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  formal  inquiries  in  these  fields  may  for 
the  time  be  suspended  to  permit  investigations  of  more  special  interest.  Moral  educa- 
tion, including  both  instruction  and  training,  now  demands  earnest  consideration,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  psychological  inquiry,  including  child  study.  More- 
over, pedagogical  literature  properly  comes  under  the  survey  of  the  Committee  on 
“Pedagogics.”  The  widening  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  “Hygiene”  to 
include  school  sanitation,  physical  training,  and  the  Committee  on  “ Educational  Statis- 
tics,” to  include  educational  reports,  seems  very  desirable,  if  these  committees  are  to 
continue  to  report. 

Second.—  It  is  also  recommended  that  individual  preferences  be  regarded  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable  in  assigning  members  to  the  several  committees.  When  a first  choice 
cannot  be  heeded,  a second  or  third  choice  may  be  feasible,  but  in  all  assignments  indi- 
vidual wishes  should  yield  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Council.  A member  who  is  mak- 
ing a special  study  of  any  subject  should,  if  possible,  be  so  assigned  as  to  give  the 
Council  the  benefit  of  such  study. 

Third.— Your  Committee  also  recommends  that  all  reports  be  carefully  considered  in 
Committee  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Council,  and  that  no  member  sign  a report 
which  contains  statements  to  which  he  does  not  assent.  To  these  ends,  meetings  of  com- 
mittees should  be  called  at  the  place  where  the  Council  meets  for  the  final  consideration 
of  reports,  and  attendance  at  these  committee  meetings  should  be  regarded  as  a most 
important  duty.  There  should  not  only  be  the  freest  discussion  of  every  report  in  com- 
mittee, but  when  any  statements  in  it  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  members, 
differences  of  opinion,  expressed  in  writing,  should  be  appended  and  submitted  with  the 
report  to  the  Council.  Members  of  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  state  carefully 
all  differences  of  opinion,  and  every  report  should  come  before  the  Council  as  the  best 
possible  embodiment  of  the  views  of  the  committee  making  it. 

It  is  not  meant  in  the  above  suggestions  that  all  interchange  of  views  should  be 
deferred  to  the  final  consideration  of  a report  at  the  Council  meeting.  The  Chairman 
should  early  in  the  year  solicit  suggestions  from  each  member,  and  these  should  be 
communicated  to  all  the  members  as  a basis  for  a further  exchange  of  opinion,  and  when 
practicable  the  resulting  report,  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  should  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  committee;  and  better  plans  of  investigation,  exchange  of  views,  etc., 
may  be  devised  by  committees.  But  whatever  may  be  done  in  these  directions  will  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a face-to-face  meeting  of  the  committee  before  its  report  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Council. 

In  our  judgment  the  change  in  the  work  of  the  Council  most  imperatively  demanded 
is  a more  thorough  and  careful  preparation  of  reports  by  the  standing  committees. 
This  work  is  vital,  and  a failure  here  seriously  cripples  the  Council.  We  are  aware  that 
the  members  are,  almost  without  exception,  busy  men,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  give 
the  Council’s  work  early  and  adequate  attention;  but  we  are  confident  that  needed  per- 
sonal sacrifice  will  be  made  when  it  is  fully  realized  that  the  success  of  the  Council 
demands  it.  But  nothing  in  this  recommendation  is  to  be  construed  as  forbidding  the 
presentation  of  an  individual  report  in  place  of  a committee  report. 
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Fourth  — The  Council  decided  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  to  return  to  the  former  method 
of  discussing  and  disposing  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  method  be  again  given  a faithful  trial.  All  reports  should  be  con- 
sidered point  by  point  in  the  order  of  presentation  before  they  are  discussed  as  a whole. 
This  will  not  only  secure  a clear  understanding  of  the  statements  of  the  committee, 
but  it  will  afford  opportunities  to  ascertain,  by  questions  or  otherwise,  the  grounds  of 
the  same.  This  will  avoid  the  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  misunderstandings,  and  it 
will  also  give  point  and  directness  to  the  discussion,  as  past  experience  has  happily 
shown.  It  will  also  remove  the  necessity  of  printing  reports  before  their  discussion 
by  the  Council,  as  recommended  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting.  Your  Committee  suggest  that 
this  action  of  the  Council  be  rescinded. 

Fifth. — We  also  recommend  that  reports  which  clearly  express  a consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  questions  of  great  practical  interest  may  be  formally  approved  by  the  Council  by 
a unanimous  vote.  When  a report  has  been  carefully  considered  and  approved  by  a 
standing  committee,  and  when  its  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  Council  discloses  a 
general  agreement  with  its  positions,  its  formal  approval  by  the  Council  seems  a natural 
and  proper  procedure,  and  especially  when  the  report  deals  with  practical  questions  of 
school  administration.  Such  action  by  the  Council  is  only  the  approval  of  a report  by 
a larger  committee — the  Committee  of  the  Whole — and  this  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  as  a body.  Such  an  approval  of  a report  would  call  attention  to  it,  and  other- 
wise add  to  its  usefulness  as  a means  of  educating  professional  and  public  opinion.  It 
is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  one  or  two  exceptional  reports  each  year  would  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Council  in  educational  affairs.  It  is  true  that  this  will  involve  a 
wise  discrimination  both  as  to  subjects  and  treatment,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  a diffi- 
cult condition  in  such  a body  as  this. 

Sixth. — Your  Committee  further  recommends  that  not  exceeding  a half-day  may  be 
devoted  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  reading  of  voluntary  papers  pre- 
pared by  members — active  or  honorary — under  these  conditions : 

(a.)  Voluntary  papers  not  to  contain  more  than  two  thousand  words  each. 

(6.)  Voluntary  papers  to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and  approved 
by  him  as  a condition  of  presentation  to  the  Council. 

(c.)  No  voluntary  paper  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  its  author. 
( d .)  Voluntary  papers  to  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  only  by  vote  of 
the  Council. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  its  report  without  congratulating  the  members  of  the 
Council  on  the  good  work  already  accomplished.  The  nine  volumes  of  Proceedings  now 
published  contain  valuable  papers  on  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected 
with  education.  These  papers  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Council,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  recorded  in  the  reports  of  discussions,  and  several  of  these  papers  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  formal  approval. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Council’s  work  been  confined  to  its  members.  Our 
annual  sessions  have  been  attended  by  many  interested  educators,  and  our  procedings 
have  been  published,  not  only  in  a separate  volume,  but  also  with  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Council  has  thus  reached  thousands  of  per- 
sons interested  in  education. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
that  have  little  present  interest,  and  that  too  many  reports  have  not  embodied  the 
results  of  special  research  by  committees ; and  it  is  for  the  correction  of  these  and  other 
defects  that  the  above  changes  have  been  proposed.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  all  phases  of  school  administration  demand  careful  and  constant  scrutiny.  What 
is  accepted  as  final  to-day  may  be  boldly  and  successfully  questioned  to-morrow. 

Respectfully  submitted.  William  E.  Sheldon, 

Emerson  E.  White, 

Geo.  P.  Brown, 

N.  A.  Calkins, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 

Committee. 
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The  following  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Council,  having 
been  reported  by  the  Committee,  were  approved  by  the  Council : 


CHANGES  IN  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  IV. 

Amend  the  latter  part  of  the  section  to  read  as  follows : 

9.  Committee  on  Moral  Education. 

10.  Committee  on  School  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Training. 

11.  Committee  on  Psychological  Inquiry. 

12.  Committee  on  Educational  Reports  and  Statistics. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committees  to  observe  the  new  educational 
experiments  and  original  investigations  within  the  scope  of  their  assigned  topics,  and 
report  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 

Article  VI. — Meeting  of  Committees  for  Special  Work. 

A half-day  at  each  Annual  Session  shall  be  set  apart  for  “ Round-Table”  discussions, 
and  each  standing  committee  may  conduct  its  own  meeting  separately,  inviting  at  its 
pleasure  experts,  original  investigators,  or  other  persons  to  present  their  experience,  or 
theoretical  views,  before  it  for  discussion. 

Article  IX. — Arrangement  of  Annual  Programme. 

The  President,  in  making  up  the  Annual  Programme  of  exercises,  may  select  any  of 
the  twelve  standing  committees  which  will  in  his  opinion  prepare  work  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  most  timely  and  vital  character,  and  he  shall  not  be  limited  in  his  choice  by 
considerations  of  routine. 

The  committees  thus  reporting  may  introduce  before  the  Council  such  specialists, 
experts,  original  investigators,  or  inventors  of  new  methods  as  they  may  deem  essential 
to  present  effectively  their  subject-matter  before  the  Council  for  discussion. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  present  an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  to  the  National  Educational  Association. 


Voted,  that  the  incoming  President  he  requested  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  members  to  the  changes. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  upon  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer  was  received  and  adopted. 

Toronto,  Can.,  July  14,  1891. 

D.  L.  Kiehle,  Treasurer , in  account  with  National  Council  of  Education. 
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Voted,  that  the  report  of  the  stenographer  be  referred  to  the  President 
for  editing,  and  that  the  remarks  of  members  be  referred  to  members 
for  revision  or  withdrawal. 

Voted,  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  employ  a stenographer  for 
next  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  was  received  and  adopted 
as  follows : 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education : Your  Committee  on  Membership  present 
the  following  report,  supplementing  the  partial  report  made  and  adopted  at  a former 
session  of  this  meeting : 

Six  vacancies  have  occurred  because  of  absence  from  two  successive  meetings,  and 
one  has  been  caused  by  death.  The  following  persons  are  nominated  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies: 1.  William  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  John  Hancock;  term  to  expire  in  1892.  2.  William  H. Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  nominated  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  from  the  meetings  of  Ira  G.Hoitt; 
term  to  expire  in  1892.  3.  John  T. Prince,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  vacancy  caused  by 

the  absence  from  the  meetings  of  Thos.  J.  Morgan ; term  to  expire  in  1894.  4.  H.H. 

Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  for  the  place  made  vacant  by  absence  of  Homer  B.  Sprague; 
term  to  expire  in  1894  . 5.  Jas. L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Can.,  for  the  vacancy  caused  by 

the  absence  of  L.  S.  Thompson ; term  to  expire  in  1895.  6.  Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  Wm.  H.  Payne.  7.  The 
Committee  also  report  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  from 
the  class  of  honorary  members  to  that  of  active  members,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  absence  from  the  meetings  of  Daniel  B.  Hagar. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  LL.D.  of  Toronto, 
and  Principal  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  of  Toronto,  be  elected  honorary  members  of 
this  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Sheldon, 

N.  A.  Calkins, 

Committee. 

The  following  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted : 

Resolved : That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  James  L.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  of  Toronto,  and 
his  associate  members  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.E.  A. , of  which  he  is 
chairman,  for  the  very  complete  arrangements  that  enabled  the  members  and  their 
many  friends  to  participate  in  and  enjoy  a charming  drive  about  the  city  and  vicinity, 
and  for  the  other  many  and  varied  courtesies  so  generously  and  gracefully  tendered. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  received 
and  adopted : 

President. — J.  H.  Baker. 

Vice  President. — E.  W.  Coy. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

Executive  Committee. — A.  S.  Draper,  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  W.  R. 

Thigpen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


July  14,  1891. 


B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
N.  C.  Dougherty, 
Jno.  S.  Irwin. 
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The  President  appointed  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Allyn  to  conduct  Mr. 
Baker  to  the  chair. 

Voted,  that  surplus  copies  of  reports  be  sent  to  Zalmon  Richards, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  extended  to  the  retiring 
officers. 

The  following  members  were  present:  Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Brad- 
ley, Brown,  Miss  Conway,  Coy,  Draper,  Dougherty,  Eaton,  Fairchild, 
Greenwood,  Hailman,  Harris,  Hinsdale,  Hewett,  Hoose,  Howland,  Ir- 
win, Kiehle,  King,  Lyte,  Miss  Nicholson,  Peabody,  Rickotf,  Richards, 
Rounds,  H.  Sabin,  Sheldon,  Schaeffer,  Tarbell,  Butler,  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
Sudborough,  Hall,  Barringer,  Stockwell,  Newell. 

Adjourned. 
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1 Tn  fl&emonam. 


JOHN  HANCOCK,  LL.  D. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  afternoon  session  of  Friday, 
July  10th,  the  President  said: — 

Friends  in  Council:  While  looking  towards  the  preparation  of 
this  programme,  I, remember  the  very  earnest  congratulation  which  I felt 
that  no  member  of  our  body  had  been  taken  away  during  the  year; 
scarcely  had  the  feeling  gone  from  me,  when  I received  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  our  beloved  and  distinguished  colleague,  John  Hancock,  of 
Ohio,  had  passed  away.  I may  not  pronounce  his  eulogy.  That  duty 
is  reserved  for  others  much  more  competent  than  myself.  He  was  one 
whom  we  all  rejoiced  to  meet,  whom  we  would  remember  with  tender 
affection.  We  have  assigned  a portion  of  this  session  to  memorial  ser- 
vices in  his  honor,  and  I have  first  to  call  upon  Mr.  White,  of  Ohio, 
his  nearest  colleague,  to  present  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
friend  and  brother. 

Mr.  White  : John  Hancock  was  born  on  one  of  the  hill-farms  back 
of  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio, — the  birthplace  of  General 
Grant, — on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1825,  and  he  died  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1891,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  five  children.  His  father,  David  Hancock,  was  born  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  grandfather,  Henry  Hancock,  was  a native  of 
New  Jersey.  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Dr.  Hancock  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  on  the  farm,  receiving 
his  early  education  in  the  district  school.  In  his  later  years  he  often 
referred  with  gratitude  to  one  of  his  early  teachers,  who  awoke  in  him 
a desire  for  reading  and  a taste  for  good  books.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
Mr.  Hancock  taught  his  first  school;  and  during  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  taught  school  in  the  winter,  and,  in  the  intervening  months, 
supplemented  farm  work  by  study  under  the  private  tuition  of  Mr. 
James  K.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Clermont  Academy. 

In  1850  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  of  Cincinnati,  met  Mr.  Hancock  at  a 
teachers’  gathering  in  Clermont  County;  and,  on  Dr.  Ray’s  recommen- 
dation, he  was  elected  first  assistant  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Upper  Race-Street  School,  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  being  the 
principal.  Here  Dr.  Hancock  began  his  real  life-work.  He  used  with 
alacrity  the  opportunities  for  self-improvement  which  the  city  afforded. 
He  continued  his  studies,  joined  scientific  and  literary  clubs,  and  other- 
wise widened  his  scholastic  and  literary  attainments.  The  habit  of 
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reading  thus  formed  followed  him  through  life.  It  is  but  a few  months 
since  the  writer  heard  him  say  playfully  that  he  was  then  reading  “ two 
miles  of  Shakspere  daily,” — in  the  street-car  on  his  way  to  and  from  his 
office.  In  1856  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Kenyon  College,  and,  in  1876,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Wooster.  , 

On  Mr.  Rickoff’s  election  as  superintendent  of  schools,  in  1853, 
Mr.  Hancock  became  principal  of  the  Race-Street  School,  and  a year 
later  he  became  principal  of  the  new  First  Intermediate  School,  a posi- 
tion which  he  filled  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Hancock’s  work  as  assistant 
and  principal  did  much  to  shape  early  instruction  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools,  and  in  these  years  he  won  a high  reputation  as  a teacher  and 
manager. 

In  1864  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  First  Intermediate  School 
to  accept  a position  in  Kelson’s  Business  College.  He  was  attracted  to 
the  position,  not  only  by  the  increased  salary,  hut  chiefly  by  the  coveted 
opportunity  for  literary  work  as  editor  of  The  News  and  Educator , a 
new  and  bright  magazine  which  Mr.  Kelson  was  then  publishing.  Mr. 
Hancock’s  work  as  editor  showed  those  literary  resources  which  his  later 
life  so  fully  disclosed.  He  filled  this  position  nearly  two  years,  and 
then  accepted  the  duties  of  assistant  in  the  editor’s  department  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  & Hinkle,  Cincinnati. 

A year  later  he  turned  away  from  literary  work  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  Cincinnati  schools, — a position  for  which  his  previous 
training  had  been  an  excellent  preparation.  He  filled  this  responsible 
position  for  seven  years,  to  the  high  satisfaction  of  all  interested  in  pub- 
lic education.  He  introduced  few  marked  changes  in  school  organization 
or  instruction,  but  he  strengthened  the  best  features,  increased  the 
attention  given  to  literary  culture,  quickened  the  professional  spirit  of 
the  teachers,  and  gave  emphasis  to  all  those  elements  of  discipline  and 
instruction  that  make  true  and  manly  pupils.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
his  efficient  administration,  party  politics,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools,  entered  into  the  election  of  superintendent,  and  Dr. 
Hancock  was  retired. 

He  next  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Dayton, 
Ohio, — filling  the  office  with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency  for  a period  of 
ten  years.  It  was  here  that  Superintendent  Hancock  seemed  to  recog- 
nize more  fully  than  before  the  fact  that  all  true  instruction  emanates 
from  the  individual  teacher;  and,  while  he  called  for  good  results,  he 
gave  the  teachers  larger  freedom  in  their  work,  and,  as  a result,  there 
was  less  of  mechanism  and  more  of  individual  influence  and  power  in 
the  schools.  He  stepped  down  from  this  place  of  great  usefulness  at  the 
demand  of  party  politics,  while  all  who  knew  aught  of  his  work  in  the 
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schools  bore  enthusiastic  testimony  to  his  efficiency  as  a superintendent 
and  his  high  character  as  a man. 

In  1886  Dr.  Hancock  took  charge,  by  state  appointment,  of  the  Ohio 
Education  Exhibit  in  the  World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans;  and,  on  his 
return,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  chosen.  He  filled  the  position 
with  high  satisfaction  until  November,  1888,  when,  in  response  to  the 
wishes  of  the  leading  educators  of  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan.  He  accepted  the  position, 
though  it  involved  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  entered  with 
zeal  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  final  work.  He  filled  the  unexpired 
term,  and  in  July,  1890,  entered  upon  a full  term, — having  been  elected 
by  a popular  vote  that  happily  attested  the  people’s  recognition  of  his 
high  qualifications  and  efficiency.  In  his  first  term  he  successfully 
inaugurated  the  new  compulsory  system,  and  in  his  second  he  secured 
amendments  to  the  compulsory  law  which  greatly  increased  its  efficiency. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  1,  1891,  he  entered  his  office  and,  greet- 
ing his  assistants  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  took  his  seat  at  his  desk 
to  attend  to  correspondence.  He  had  written  only  a few  letters  when  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  without  a word  or  sign,  passed  from 
his  earthly  service  to  a heavenly  reward.  He  left  a devoted  wife  and  five 
worthy  children,— a daughter  and  four  sons. 

Dr.  Hancock  devoted  more  than  forty  years  to  public  education  in  his 
native  State,  and  during  most  of  these  years  he  took  a prominent  part  in 
all  important  efforts  to  improve  its  educational  policy.  He  was  an  early 
and  earnest  advocate  of  normal  training,  county  supervision,  the  town- 
ship system,  and  other  measures  of  school  progress.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  as  a trustee  of  the  McNeely 
Normal  School, — an  institution  founded  by  the  late  Cyrus  McNeely, 
and  by  him  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
— and  also  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens, — taking  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Department  therein.  He  was  early  in 
the  institute  work  in  the  State,  and  long  served  as  an  instructor, — few 
men  receiving  a more  appreciative  hearing.  As  early  as  1852  he  became 
a member  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  in  1859  its  president,  and 
earlier  or  later  filled  nearly  every  position  of  responsibility  in  its  gift. 

Nor  were  Dr.  Hancock’s  interest  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  education 
confined  to  his  native  State.  He  became  a member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  then  called  the  National  Teachers’  Association, 
at  the  first  regular  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1858.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  subsequent  meetings,  possibly  with  one,  at  most,  two  excep- 
tions, and  always  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  presided 
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with  great  acceptance  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1879,  and  before  and  since  filled  other  important  official  posi- 
tions in  the  Association  with  marked  fidelity.  He  never  sought  honor 
or  preferment  in  the  Association,  but  he  filled  every  position  to  which 
he  was  assigned  by  his  fellow-members  with  honor  and  success. 

But  it  is  not  Dr.  Hancock’s  official  service  in  the  Association  that 
should  be  most  gratefully  remembered,  but  his  earnest  devotion  to  its 
interests  as  a member.  In  the  times  that  tried  men’s  pockets,  so  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  he  loyally  sustained  the  Association,  not  only  by  his 
presence  and  service  but  by  his  means.  He  enjoyed  the  meetings  and 
was  always  an  attentive  and  discriminating  listener.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  Association,  Dr.  Hancock  has  been  one  of  its  leading  and  most 
influential  members.  He  specially  enjoyed  the  meeting  of  old  friends  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  and  his  good  cheer,  genial  wit,  generous  sym- 
pathy, and  warm  friendship  always  secured  for  him  a hearty  welcome. 

Dr.  Hancock  was  present  at  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Council,  held  in  Chautauqua  in  1880,  and  his  name  is  in 
the  roll  of  its  first  members.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  exec- 
utive committee,  and  he  subsequently  served  the  Council  on  several  other 
important  committees.  He  was  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Council 
held,  certainly  since  1881,*  and  was  in  his  place  at  nearly  every  day’s 
session.  It  need  not  be  added,  in  this  presence,  that  no  other  member 
has  shown  greater  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Council,  and 
that  few,  if  any,  have  more  frequently  or  intelligently  participated 
in  its  discussions.  The  annual  volumes  of  Proceedings  contain  several 
reports  and  papers  prepared  by  him — the  last  and  probably  the  best  (on 
“ Co-education”)  being  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  St  Paul. 
At  the  Nashville  meeting,  in  1889,  he  read  an  admirable  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Tappan. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Council  we  all  sadly  miss  the  familiar  form 
and  voice  of  our  departed  associate.  We  find  ourselves  waiting  uncon- 
sciously for  his  entrance,  as  of  old,  but  he  comes  not,  and  will  not  come 
again;  but  his  memory  here  will  long  be  green.  As  the  members  of 
this  body  shall  in  the  future  gather  at  its  annual  council-fires,  memory 
will  lovingly  recall  the  genial  humor,  the  earnest  words,  and  the  noble 
spirit  of  our  lamented  brother. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  in  a few  sentences  a just  estimate  of  Dr.  Han- 
cock’s ability  and  character.  He  was  endowed  with  an  acute  and  versa- 
tile mind,  and  also  with  an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge;  and  these 
qualities  made  a broad  self-education  possible.  He  not  only  read  widely 
and  thoughtfully,  but  he  improved  every  opportunity  to  widen  his 

* The  Secretary’s  minutes  do  not  include  his  name  in  the  list  of  members  present  at 
the  first  regular  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  1881. 
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attainments.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of  education,  but  was  more 
interested  in  its  practical  than  in  its  speculative  phases.  He  was  an  alert 
and  discriminate  reader  and  listener, — quickly  seizing  the  more  salient 
points  of  a writer  or  speaker  and  seeing  their  practical  import  and  bear- 
ing. This  quality  and  habit  made  him  ready  as  a speaker,  especially  in 
conversation  or  discussion. 

But  John  Hancock’s  noblest  characteristic  was  his  high  moral  purpose 
and  life.  Hot  only  were  his  personal  habits  above  criticism,  but  he  was 
the  soul  of  purity  and  honor  and  rectitude.  Neither  his  character  nor 
his  word  needed  an  indorser.  He  not  only  hated  self-seeking,  trickery, 
aud  double-dealing  in  others,  but  was  himself  incapable  of  indirection 
and  subterfuge.  He  admired  professional  courtesy  and  honor,  was  true 
to  his  friends,  and  just  and  generous  to  those  with  whom  he  differed ; 
and  no  educator  in  Ohio  had  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  he. 

Dr.  Hancock  was  in  the  best  sense  a manly  man,  and  his  influence 
and  sympathies  were  always  with  the  right,  as  he  saw  the  right.  He 
had  a deep  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  a deepening  religious 
faith.  A few  years  before  his  death  he  made  a public  profession  of 
religion,  uniting  with  the  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Colum- 
bus. As  he  wrote  of  the  noble  Tappan,  John  Hancock  was  “ not  only 
upright,  but  he  was  uprightness  itself.” 

In  the  past  few  years  Death  has  been  busy  among  the  Ohio  members 
of  this  Council.  Four  of  the  original  members  from  the  State  have 
been  called  to  a higher  service:  W.  D.  Henkle,  I.  W.  Andrews,  Eli  T. 

Tappan,  and  John  Hancock, — all  men  of  blessed  memory;  men  who  were 
an  honor  to  the  noble  commonwealth  which  they  served ; men  who  repre- 
sented its  ripest  scholarship,  its  highest  character,  and  its  best  service 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  Rickoff  referred  to  the  tender  relations  which  had  subsisted 
between  himself  and  the  deceased  as  fellow-teachers,  members  of  the 
little  club  for  the  study  of  psychology,  and  of  the  Round  Table  for  years, 
— then  the  intimate  correspondence  that  followed.  “ I have  lost  one 
whose  loss  seems  to  remind  me  of  the  end  of  all  things.  Mr.  Hancock 
was  always  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, — hearty,  earnest,  sturdy  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  which  were  lofty.” 

Mr.  Harris:  I remember  meeting  Mr.  Hancock  for  the  first  time  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  National  Association  met  there  in  1870.  I was 
greatly  attracted  to  him  from  the  first.  He  was  always  entertaining, 
and  chaffed  his  friends  with  the  most  delicate  quality  of  good  humor. 
When  the  school  superintendents  of  the  Western  cities  (Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis) 
formed  their  “Round  Table,” — holding  their  annual  meeting  in  one  or 
another  of  these  cities,  and  discussing  informally  the  peculiarities  found 
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to  exist  in  the  educational  system  under  inspection, — Mr.  Hancock  was 
ever  a central  figure,  full  of  thoughtful  suggestions  of  his  own  and  gen- 
erously appreciative  of  the  views  and  achievements  of  others.  He 

possessed  a great  heart ; he  was  a man  of  humanity  and  a lover  of  the 
humanities.  By  the  humanities,  we  understand,  technically,  the  studies 
that  cluster  around  literature  as  a centre.  Mr.  Hancock  was  especially 
a lover  of  good  literature.  I think  that  he  drew  his  best  inspiration  for 
his  educational  work  from  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers,  and  it  was  a 
fine  inspiration  that  he  derived  from  that  source  and  communicated  to 
others.  Mr.  Hancock  was  an  ardent  optimist — always  looking  to  the 
future  for  better  things  than  have  been  achieved  in  the  past ; and  yet  he 
never  undervalued  the  past.  His  optimism  and  his  kind-heartedness 
towards  everybody,  his  love  of  literature  and  the  aspiration  kindled  by 
its  study,  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  seeing  the  possibilities  in  school  edu- 
cation, and  made  him  a choice  guide  for  a corps  of  teachers,  and  an 
ideal  manager  of  a system  of  schools.  In  this  Council  of  Education 
there  rests  upon  us  at  this  time  a feeling  of  bereavement.  We  have  lost 
a fellow  member  endeared  to  us  by  strong  personal  ties,  a friend  and  a 
brother. 

Mr.  Allyn  : I became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hancock  in  the  winter  of 
1857-8,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers’  Association, — a noble  body  of  men,  among  whom  were  Loren 
Andrews,  James  Garfield,  John  Canfield,  Israel  Andrews,  Eli  Tappan, 
and  Wm.  Hinkle, — all  now  in  the  better  land.  Mr.  Hancock  at  once 
attracted  me  by  the  frank  friendliness  of  his  manner,  the  vivacity  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  advocacy  of  his  convictions.  And 
when  later  I removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  teaching,  we  grew 
intimate  friends.  We  were  fellow-members  of  the  little  club  already 
referred  to,  and  I recall,  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  of  his 
purity  of  mind,  this  incident:  One  of  our  members  was  particularly 

fond  of  the  writings  of  Swift,  and  would  once  in  a while  read  passages 
from  them.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  one  of  the  most  indecorous  parts. 
It  would  have  rejoiced  any  pure  mind  to  see  the  look  of  Mr.  Hancock’s 
face  as  the  reading  ended,  and  his  severe  silence  when  it  was  expected 
that  the  laughter  would  come  in.  That  man  never  attempted  another 
such  reading.  Mr.  Hancock  was  a man  of  sturdy  common-sense  honesty, 
and  he  was  as  genial  as  he  was  honest.  He  drew  to  himself  children 
and  young  people,  and  especially  boys,  with  whom  he  was  always  a favor- 
ite. My  son  was  a pupil  in  his  school,  and  to-day  John  Hancock  is  his 
ideal  of  a perfect  man  and  a gentleman. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  The  deceased  was  remarkable  for  the  good  cheer 
which  he  carried  into  all  circles  in  which  he  mingled.  At  St.  Paul  last 
year,  all  who  saw  him  must  have  remarked  the  fine  condition  in  which 
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Mr.  Hancock  appeared  to  be,  both  in  body  and  spirits.  It  was  remarked 
in  my  hearing  that  the  paper  which  he  read  at  that  meeting  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  read  in  the  Association.  In  his  last  conversation  he 
spoke  of  his  sound  health, — remarking  that  he  “ was  made  of  iron,”  that 
he  was  never  sick,  and  could  read  without  glasses  at  sixty-five. 

Mr.  Brown-,  talking  from  the  stand-point  of  one  of  the  boys  whom 
he  helped,  said:  I desire  to  testify  to  the  excellent  service  that  Mr. 
Hancock  did  to  the  younger  men  of  the  profession.  I knew  him  first  in 
1857,  when  I visited  his  school  in  Cincinnati  to  learn  something  about 
school- teaching  as  it  was  done  there ; and  I shall  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  service  he  did  me  as  a boy,  in  explaining  fully  every- 
thing that  was  done  in  his  school  and  why  he  did  it.  During  the  half- 
day I spent  with  him  I think  the  subject  of  education  was  opened  to  me 
as  I had  never  seen  it  before.  His  exceeding  kindness  won  my  affection 
at  once.  Afterwards  my  intimacy  with  him,  both  in  correspondence 
and  the  discussion  of  school  matters  was  close ; and  for  a short  time  I 
was  a member  of  the  Round  Table  of  which  the  gentlemen  have  spoken. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  strength  of  Mr.  Hancock  was  his  sterling  char- 
acter. 

The  President:  We  have  presented  our  homage  over  the  grave  of 
our  deceased  brother.  We  hang  our  garlands  upon  his  monument. 
The  hour  has  been  one  of  interest,  and  another  hour  might  be  spent  in 
repeating  and  re-enforcing  the  thoughts  that  have  been  presented  in 
regard  to  him;  but  other  duties  demand  our  attention,  and  unless  there 
be  some  special  message  we  shall  consider  this  service  as  complete. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. ' 


COMP  ULSOR  Y ED  UCA  TION. 

Your  committee  feel  that  the  importance  of  this  report  at  this  time 
consists  not  so  much  in  a complete  discussion  of  the  history  and  theory 
of  the  law  of  compulsory  education,  as  in  presenting  to  this  council  the 
present  situation  of  a question  which  has  taken  on  some  new  and  impor- 
tant phases,  the  outcome  of  which  is  not  clear  to  any  one. 

In  getting  at  the  important  part  of  this  matter  I beg  your  indulgence 
if  I repeat  some  well-worn  maxims,  familiar  to  education  and  statesman- 
ship : — 

(1.)  Intelligence  and  morality  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  government. 

If  passengers  are  kept  in  the  hold,  a wise  captain  and  his  crew  can 
run  the  ship,  but  if  all  the  passengers,  steerage  and  cabin,  are  on  deck 
with  a voice  in  the  choice  of  the  captain,  and  to  whom  he  must  report 
his  plans  for  their  approval,  then  of  course  the  passengers  must  be 
wise,  else  they  will  all  soon  go  to  the  bottom  together. 

(2.)  The  theory  of  our  government — so  axiomatic  that  it  has  hardly 
been  stated — is  that  freedom  and  its  blessings  are  universally  desirable ; 
that  a free  government  by  the  people  no  more  needs  protection  against 
the  people  than  a man  needs  protection  against  himself.  To  see  is  to 
believe;  to  enjoy  it  is  to  be  loyal. 

In  this  spirit  we  have  taken  down  the  walls  of  our  cities,  we  have  dis- 
banded our  armies,  we  have  invited  the  world,  we  have  sent  for  them, 
not  to  live  with  us  merely,  but  to  be  of  us  and  to  share  our  inheritance 
and  our  destiny. 

(3.)  In  this  it  is  also  assumed  that  a free  people  will  surely  respond 
to  the  obligations  of  industry  and  citizenship ; that  they  will  improve 
the  material  condition  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  will  exercise 
their  judgment  and  influence  in  the  selection  of  rulers  and  legislators 
who  will  most  wisely  serve  the  commonwealth. 

It  deserves  notice  that  no  other  nation  in  history  ever  ventured  upon 
this  experiment.  Whether  the  time  is  not  near  when  the  exigencies  of 
our  condition  will  not  compel  us  to  modify  our  view  is  already  being 
considered  with  some  seriousness,  being  suggested  by  facts  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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(1.)  Idleness,  vice,  and  crime  are  filling  our  jails,  prisons,  and  reform- 
atories. 

(2.)  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  corruption  defeats  the 
ends  of  justice  and  good  government. 

(3.)  Foreign  influence  has  begun  a system  of  colonization  with  a pur- 
pose of  preserving  foreign  languages  and  traditions  and  proportionately 
of  destroying  distinctive  Americanism.  It  has  made  alliance  with  relig- 
ion and  in  some  measure  has  gained  the  support  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

Where  now  is  the  corrective? 

The  only  answer  thus  far  given  is  “ education,” — education  in  its  broad 
American  sense  for  body,  mind,  and  morals ; for  every  position  of  man- 
ual industry,  social  or  civil  service. 

True,  we  have  not  found  education  effective  against  idleness  and  the 
vicious.  This  has  not  been  a surprise ; for  these  have  resisted  the  incen- 
tives to  industry  and  social  respectability ; they  have  fallen  without  the 
social  pale ; they  are  the  open  enemies  of  the  state  and  must  be  governed 
by  the  law  which  compels  and  punishes. 

For  this  same  reason  a compulsory  education  law  has  been  enacted  to 
protect  society  from  the  evil  influences  of  these  people,  who  disregard 
the  most  common  parental  and  social  duty  in  the  care  of  their  children. 

The  state  must  protect  the  children  in  their  rights  to  an  education 
as  it  does  to  food  and  clothing.  Thus  far  our  course  has  been  clear  and 
consistent. 

But  another  and  very  different  phase  of  the  problem  is  now  before  us. 
Industrious,  moral,  and  well-disposed  people,  loving  and  caring  for  their 
children,  and  with  no  conscious  disloyal  purposes,  are  among  us  in  large 
and  influential  numbers,  who  refuse  to  send  to  the  public  schools,  who 
insist  upon  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  refuse  to  guarantee  to  society  that  they  shall  be  educated 
as  American  citizens  in  the  language,  history,  traditions,  and  govern- 
mental principles  of  their  adopted  country. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  The  answer  is  simply  this:  They  are  foreigners. 
They  have  come,  unavoidably  bringing  the  customs,  habits,  attachments, 
and  traditions  of  another  land,  and  all  in  a tongue  which  is  the  channel 
of  every  thought,  feeling,  and  religious  sentiment. 

The  transition  to  an  American  citizenship  and  its  civilization  is 
doubtless  fraught  with  its  dangers  to  morals,  manners,  and  religious 
faith.  Indeed  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  break  loose  from  ancient,  guiding, 
and  protecting  habits  and  customs,  and  turn  one’s  children  over  to  be 
taught  in  and  to  speak  a language  unknown  to  their  parents,  and  to 
practise  customs  that  are  strange.  Realizing  this,  a class  of  their  for- 
eign clergy  advise  a retention  of  their  nationality.  They  say  that  to 
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denationalize  is  to  demoralize.  Hence  they  oppose  every  Americanizing 
influence.  They  fear  the  public  schools  because  they  are  American  in 
spirit,  and  they  insist  upon  parochial  schools,  not  merely  in  the  interest 
of  religion  but  of  religion  in  a foreign  tongue. 

This  condition  of  things  is  further  aggravated  by  the  influence  of  a 
class  of  bi-lingual  politicians  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  in  civil 
affairs  a people  circumscribed  and  made  dependent  upon  them  by  their 
foreign  tongue. 

How  as  to  the  remedy.  Every  one,  and  very  certainly  every  educator, 
will  place  the  first  stress  upon  the  natural,  self-commanding,  and  assim- 
ilating power  of  a public  free-school  system,  and  will  agree  that  this 
should  be  perfected  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  highest  standard  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training;  that  it  should  be  protected 
from  every  corrupting  influence  and  every  political  or  religious 
entanglement,  and  that  its  true  value^by  every  means  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind. 

Next  as  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  applying  the  compul- 
sory feature  for  the  general  enforcement  of  attendance,  there  will  be 
various  opinions,  according  to  points  and  circumstances  of  observation. 

In  some  large  cities,  and  especially  in  manufacturing  districts,  where 
children  are  at  the  mercy  of  soulless  corporations,  the  State  has  success- 
fully enforced  a compulsory  law,  but  in  the  state  at  large,  and  especially 
in  agricultural  districts,  your  committee  are  not  aware  of  any  enforce- 
ment of  a compulsory  law,  which  proves  that  it  can  be  made  an  effective 
part  of  our  educational  system. 

What  exigencies  may  arise  to  entirely  revolutionize  public  sentiment  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  anticipate.  It  is  not  to  be  ignored  that  the  late 
very  positive  un-American  religio-political  movement  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  the  very  recent  publication  of  a foreign  scheme,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  foreign  governmental  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  and  protecting  a foreign  colonization,  have  been  quite 
startling  to  our  proverbial  sense  of  security;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  that  the  rebuke  already  administered  to  such  astounding  pre- 
sumption by  the  offended  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  of  every  Chris- 
tian faith  and  every  language  will  prove  to  be  the  sufficient  remedy,  as 
well  as  the  best. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  we  have  other  questions  which  have  developed 
of  late  years  in  the  Southern  States,  in  which  the  people  who  are  the 
main  support  of  the  civil  and  social  structure  entertain  views  and  sup- 
port policies  which  in  principle  seem  to  be  un-American  and  uncon- 
stitutional. Concerning  these  people  we  have  yet  to  decide  whether 
legislation  should  compel,  or  whether  time  and  its  influences  will  not 
effect,  a more  certain  and  permanent  solution. 
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In  concluding  this  report,  it  may  he  noted  with  propriety  that  when 
the  nation  comes  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  citizenship,  such  as  the  limitation  of  immigration  to  the  moral 
and  industrious,  and  the  limitation  of  the  elective  franchise  by  exclud- 
ing the  grossly  ignorant  and  vicious  classes,  the  educational  problem 
will  be  somewhat  relieved. 

If  this  were  possible,  then  those  who  neglect  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities would  suffer  a natural  penalty  in  the  disfranchisement  of  igno- 
rance, and  society  would  be  protected  in  the  exclusion  of  such  influence 
from  the  direction  of  civil  affairs,  and  the  public  school  would  be  given 
greater  prominence  and  honor  as  the  highway  to  personal  prosperity  and 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

D.  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Chairman. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Cakeield,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Ira  Gr.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Parker,  Madison,  Wis. 


DISCUSSION. 


[REPORTED  BY  THE  STENOGRAPHER,  DAVID  S.  GEER.] 

Mr.  Sheldoh:  You  say  that  the  law  can  be  enforced  in  the  large 
cities,  and  has  been  enforced  in  the  manufacturing  towns;  but  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced  in  the  agricultural  districts  with  our  present  condi- 
tions of  civilization.  What  then  do  we  see  as  the  result  of  these  two 
propositions?  Do  we  have  the  best  municipal  life,  the  best  home  life, 
the  best  forms  of  civilization,  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  or  among 
the  agricultural  people  who  have  an  honest  and  virtuous  home  environ- 
ment? If  the  results  Of  morality  and  of  the  intelligence  of  a free  people 
are  best  illustrated  in  the  agricultural  districts,  why  press  these  laws? 

Mr.  E.  E.  White:  The  two  remedies  suggested  in  this  report  to  meet 
this  new  condition  of  things  are : First,  a limitation  of  the  franchise 
and  an  educational  qualification  by  which  the  vicious  and  ignorant  shall 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  government ; second,  that  education 
be  extended  through  compulsory  laws.  But  on  the  last  the  report  seems 
to  be  indefinite  and  non-committal — that  hitherto  such  legislation  has 
not  effected  anything  except  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  gain  much  by  general  acts  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sheldoh  : That  is  just  my  point  exactly. 

Mr.  White:  The  question  is  whether  the  writer  intended  to  leave 
the  subject  in  that  indefinite  position. 
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Mr.  Kiehle  : That  is  very  nearly  correct.  I desired  to  state  the  sit- 
uation, as  correctly  as  I could  understand  it,  thus : That  the  Government 
ought  to  look  to  the  limitation  and  improvement  of  its  citizenship,  and 
that  we  as  educators  ought  to  put  more  stress  upon  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  our  educational  system  by  educational  methods.  Our 
system  ought  to  be  perfected.  We  ought  to  do  more  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. We  ought  to  make  our  system  less  objectionable.  We  ought  to 
introduce  the  moral  element  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  that  class  of  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  religious 
instruction  with  secular  instruction.  [“  That’s  right.”]  Now,  coming 
to  the  legislative  part,  theoretically  your  committee  has  no  doubt  that 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  men  be  required  to  do  these  things ; but 
practically,  it  questions  whether  it  is  not  better  to  enforce  the  compul- 
sory law  in  our  towns  and  cities  moderately,  watching  the  development 
of  circumstances,  and  not  relying  on  the  law  to  effect  very  much  at  pres- 
ent in  agricultural  districts  or  over  the  country  at  large,  but  at  all  times 
holding  it  as  a subordinate  feature  of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Sheldon:  You  don’t  deny  that  they  don’t  need  it  in  agricul- 
tural districts  as  much  as  in  cities? 

Mr.  Kiehle:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  George  P.  Brown  : This  report  assumes  that  when  the  people 
established  this  Government  they  had  a certain  standard  of  intelligence 
and  morality ; and  that  an  intelligent  and  moral  people  will  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  good  citizenship.  In  these  later  years,  it  says,  peo- 
ple have  come  here  who  are  not  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  same  sense 
as  those  who  established  this  Government  were  entitled  to  freedom ; in 
other  words,  whose  idea  of  freedom  is  too  low ; and  the  question  now  is, 
Shall  we  maintain  the  original  conception  of  freedom — that,  in  order  to 
be  free,  persons  must  reach  a standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  as  it 
has  been  heretofore  established — or  shall  we  lower  this  idea  of  intelligence 
and  morality  to  the  standard  of  that  class?  If  this  majority  element  shall 
determine  what  shall  be  the  standard  of  citizenship,  then  it  legislates 
for  this  class  that  would  determine  something  else ; that  is,  it  legislates 
for  a class  of  people  that  we,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  declare 
are  not  free.  The  majority  sentiment  of  this  country  says  that  they 
must  be  intelligent  and  moral  before  they  can  be  free,  and  before  they 
can  become  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  this  republic.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  the  report  is  in  doubt  whether  that  shall  be  done  or  not.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  there  can  be  any  question  of  doubt  on  that 
subject.  We  must  either  maintain  this  high  standard  of  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  this  country  or  we  must  yield  and  lower  the  standard 
of  citizenship — and  therefore  the  standard  of  civilization — in  this  country. 
I don’t  think  this  Council  is  prepared  to  take  this  latter  position. 
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Mr.  Richards  : Is  it  not  true  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  children  in 
our  agricultural  districts  attend  the  usual  public  schools,  where  they  are 
established,  than  actually  attend  in  the  cities?  In  the  cities,  where  we 
have  a compulsory  law  in  force,  are  there  not  more  that  are  kept  out  of 
school  and  under  bad  influences  than  in  the  country?  Do  we  not  find 
that  the  majority  of  children  who  come  from  the  country  to  the  city  are 
generally  more  moral,  more  correct  in  their  deportment,  than  those  who 
are  educated  even  in  the  city,  with  their  compulsory  systems?  [“No.”] 
My  experience  is  that  we  do.  I was  brought  up  in  the  country ; and 
I believe  the  boys  and  girls  of  those  old  district  schools  were  trained  to 
be  better  citizens  every  way  than  they  are  now  in  the  cities,  and  that 
they  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving  character  to  the  educational 
interests  of  our  country.  I well  remember  the  influence  of  that  good 
old  parson  who  used  to  come  into  our  old  red  district  schoolhouse  every 
Saturday  and  hear  us  say  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  till  we  got  it  per- 
fected ; and  I know  that  those  boys  and  girls,  all  of  them  now  living, 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  exerting  a good  moral  influence,  and  the 
bad  boys  were  those  that  were  down  in  the  villages  and  cities.  And  you 
find  the  same  to-day  everywhere. 

Mr.  Sheldon  : Mr.  Richards  would  not  recommend  the  introduction 
of  the  catechism  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Richards  : Yes,  I think  they  ought  to  know  it  there. 

Mr.  Allyn  : I am  glad  to  note  that  the  report  presents  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  three  characteristics  of  a good  citizen:  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  virtue;  but  I beg  to  change  their  order  a little.  These  are 
indeed  the  foundations  and  the  securities  of  our  republican  government. 
I think,  however,  that  virtue,  or  honesty,  stands  first,  patriotism  second, 
and  intelligence  third.  I think  that  we  shall  find  that  an  honest,  rural 
population,  even  though  it  may  be  comparatively  ignorant,  is  a much 
better  basis  for  a good  government  than  what  is  often  called  an  intellect- 
ual, wide-awake,  newspaper-reading,  money-loving,  city  population.  I 
should  therefore  put  virtue — sterling  honesty  is  the  better  word — as 
the  first  qualification  for  citizenship.  We  ought  to  begin  with  it  and 
insist  that  if  a man  desires  to  be  a citizen  of  our  self-governing  republic 
he  shall  first  show  some  certificate  or  intention  of  real  integrity. 

The  second  necessary  qualification  of  a good  citizen  is  a genuine  love 
for  country — patriotism.  Then  follows  intelligence,  but  a long  way  after 
the  others.  A true  love  for  one’s  country,  because  it  is  his  country,  his 
pride  and  his  glory,  can  never  be  left  out  of  account  when  we  undertake 
to  make  up  our  catalogue  of  patriotic  or  national  virtues.  Goldsmith, 
in  his  “ Traveller,  ” presents  this  as  the  grandest  characteristic  of  the 
poor,  hard-toiling,  Swiss  peasantry.  They  love  their  native  land  even 
the  more  because  it  is  full  of  hardship  and  danger. 
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“ Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  e’en  those  hills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  food  supplies. 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 

And  as  a child  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  his  mother’s  breast.” 

These  Switzers  love  their  country,  and  that  is  the  element  of  their 
national  stability  as  a republic  among  the  twenty  haughty  monarchies 
of  Europe.  Not  their  intelligence,  extensive  though  it  he,  but  their 
virtuous  patriotism  has  preserved  them  and  made  them  a noble  and  hon- 
ored people. 

A part  of  our  danger  arises  necessarily  from  the  foreigners  who  come 
among  us  with  European  notions  and  European  ideals  of  freedom,  and 
who  fail  to  grasp  the  real  conceptionxof  American  liberty,  as  it  must  be 
in  an  Anglo-American  republic.  They  loved  their  fatherland  before 
they  loved  ours,  as  was  natural.  They  will,  therefore,  always  have  some 
admiration  for  European  institutions  and  hence  they  cannot  speedily 
rise  to  the  lofty  plane  of  the  truest  American  patriotism. 

But  I wish  to  urge  that  the  danger  from  the  simple  vices  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant  is  not  so  great  as  that  from  the  luxurious  vices  of  the 
ambitiously  learned,  and  from  those  made  suddenly  rich  by  our  unex- 
ampled opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth.  Our  educated  and  opulent 
men  and  women  are  seeking  for  a frivolous  life  of  ease  and  genteel  refine- 
ment in  idleness,  and  their  example  has  infected  nearly  the  whole  com- 
munity, so  that  almost  everybody  wishes  to  imitate  them;  we  need, 
rather,  to  rise  to  the  simple  virtues  of  the  poor,  and  to  shun  the  luxu- 
rious vices  of  the  rich,  and  then  I think  we  shall  have  far  better  govern- 
ment. 

Above  all,  we  must  teach  the  children  in  our  public  schools  to  under- 
stand and  love  the  simple  conception  of  American  liberty,  and  the 
unostentatious  habits  and  institutions  of  our  forefathers.  I have  no 
prejudices  against  the  foreigners  who  come  among  us  to  better  their  con- 
dition, nor  against  such  as  adopt  our  country  as  their  own,  because  they 
intelligently  prefer  republican  to  monarchical  institutions.  I cordially 
welcome  both  classes.  Yet  I reckon  it  is  but  safe  to  us  and  not  unjust 
to  them  to  demand  some  fair  probation,  some  assurance  that  they  will 
conform  to  our  laws  and  customs  and  will  not  strive  to  make  us  conform 
to  customs  and  institutions  which  they  have  voluntarily  abandoned. 
Look  at  a fact  or  two.  Three  of  the  largest  States  of  our  Union — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — have  more  than  a third  of  their 
respective  populations  within  a radius  of  not  much  more  than  ten  miles 
from  the  centres  of  our  largest  three  cities.  Probably  one-half  the  male 
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population  residing  in  them  is  foreign  born.  Probably,  also,  not  one 
half  of  those  who  vote  at  the  polls  possess  a dollar  of  taxable  property, 
or  ever  pay  a dime  toward  the  support  of  the  Government,  unless  they 
are  caught  by  the  police  and  fined  by  the  courts  for  some  breach  of  the 
laws. 

Our  own  countrymen  are  imitating  European  habits  and  customs,  and 
recently  imported  foreigners,  who  might  naturally  he  expected  to  be 
partial  to  their  home  institutions,  are  helping  us  to  demoralization. 
I would,  therefore,  demand  of  all  candidates  for  the  franchise  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  some  qualification  or  guarantee  of  virtue  or  honest  char- 
acter, and  some  sign  of  genuine  love  for  the  land  of  their  adoption,  as 
well  as  the  attainment  of  knowledge  or  intelligence. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick:  One  feature  of  this  discussion  is  the  common  con- 
sent given  to  the  statement  that  the  general  basis  of  intelligence  in  the 
country  has  largely  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  this 
foreign  element.  All  biologists  will  agree  that  where  there  is  any  race 
admixture  the  progeny  of  that  admixture  partakes,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, of  the  inferior  race ; and  the  problem  that  we  have  is  a simple 
problem  of  assimilation.  Now,  in  many  respects,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion that  comes  to  our  shores  is  superior  to  the  home  population ; that 
is,  in  the  qualities  Mr.  Allyn  has  eulogized,  of  unswerving  honesty  and 
unswerving  virtue;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  have  come 
to  our  shores  have  come  from  this  element.  The  paper  hints  at  another 
point  that  I think  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  public  school, — to  war  on 
private  schools  in  any  way.  In  my  city  it  would  require  an  increase  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  taxes  to  provide  accommodations  in  the  public 
schools  for  all  the  children.  The  patriotism  of  the  foreign  element  to 
fatherland  is  really  a patriotism  to  mother-tongue  that  is  bred  in  the 
bone;  and  I can  undertsand  how  they  would  feel  that  this  is  an  unauthor- 
ized espionage  upon  them,  just  as  the  foreign  element  in  Kansas  look  upon 
the  prohibitory  law  as  an  outburst  of  religious  and  secular  intolerance. 
I think  we  owe  a very  great  debt  to  the  foreign  element  which  has  come 
in  and  broken  up  and  recrystallized  some  of  our  habits  and  customs. 
As  to  limitations  of  citizenship,  no  nation  ever  submitted  to  that,  or 
ever  will.  We  invited  the  foreign  element  to  settle  on  our  shores,  which 
we  intended  should  he  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  people,  and 
now  we  are  getting  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  call  a halt.  Now,  when 
we  ascertain  that  we  have  a polyglotted  condition  of  things  in  our  coun- 
try, and  that  some  dangerous  tendencies  and  elements  are  coming  out, 
some  of  our  friends  rise  up  and  say : “ If  we  can  only  get  these  people 
all  into  the  public  schools  and  get  them  educated  in  this  way,  these 
things  will  disappear.”  But  they  won’t  disappear  until  the  various 
strands  of  blood  and  race  and  kinship  running  through  have  been  amal- 
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gamated.  We  have  broken  up  the  old  homogeneousness,  and  we  have 
now  a heterogeneousness  which  must  be  recrystallized  and  redeveloped. 
While  the  condition  looks  bad,  there  never  was  a country  in  the  world 
that  was  so  homogeneous  as  the  United  States.  We  have  one  common 
language.  There  may  be  many  isolated  foreign  communities  in  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas;  I know  in  Kansas  there  are  localities  where  there 
are  two  or  three  hundred  souls  that  do  not  speak  anything  but  Russian ; 
but  their  children  come  up  and  branch  out  of  these  relations;  and  the 
post-office  department,  which  spreads  its  arms  into  every  home,  and  the 
lines  of  communication  and  commerce  spreading  out,  continuously  oper- 
ate in  breaking  up  this  solidarity.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  and 
crystallize  a condition  such  as  we  have  in  the  South  in  many  respects. 
They  have  not  been  affected  by  immigration ; but  they  have  their  prob- 
lems to  deal  with;  and  I believe  that  when  we  inject  into  this  discus- 
sion, or  into  the  report,  or  into  our  views,  any  question  of  antagonism  to 
any  species  of  schools  we  make  a mistake.  The  anarchists  and  com- 
munists of  Chicago  are  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  common  schools; 
they  are  a unit  on  that  question.  Then  there  are  some  foreign  people 
in  Chicago  that  are  bitter  antagonists  on  personal  grounds ; but  if  we 
look  around  at  the  people  that  are  educated  in  some  of  these  private 
schools  we  find  they  become  good  citizens,  although  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  a great  many  things  that 
we  do. 

Mr.  White:  Is  there  anything  in  the  report  that  refers  to  parochial 
schools  at  all? 

Mr.  Kiehle:  Only  an  incidental  reference. 

Mr.  White:  This  is  a problem  that  needs  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  I appreciate  the  hesitancy  of  the  writer.  We  cannot  solve  it  on 
the  line  of  limited  citizenship.  The  ballot  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
hands  of  any  portion  of  our  people.  The  ballot  will  be  in  more  hands 
instead  of  fewer  in  the  future  of  the  republic.  Then  universal  educa- 
tion that  prepares  for  citizenship  is  our  only  hope ; and  the  question — 
and  one  of  great  difficulty — is,  how  to  make  the  schools  meet  fully  the 
demands  of  citizenship?  Where  public  sentiment  supports  and  demands 
it,  compulsory  education  is  good  policy ; but  we  must  wait  for  the  senti- 
ment to  enforce  it.  In  Ohio  a compulsory  law  was  a dead  letter  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  now  such  a law  is  enforced  without  friction  and  is  doing 
great  good.  Just  to  the  extent  that  the  people  feel  the  importance  of 
universal  education,  we  will  have  wise  legislation  to  this  end.  I believe 
that  compulsory  education  is  to  be  a source  of  strength  in  the  future, 
perhaps  in  the  near  future;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  hazard- 
ous and  unnecessary  to  couple  with  this  question  the  control  of  private 
schools.  [Hear,  hear.  ] 
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The  imperative  need  is  that  the  people  he  educated,  no  matter  where. 
If  the  private  schools  are  imperfect,  they  will  he  improved  through  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case ; the  parents  will  not  continue  long  to  send 
their  children  to  inferior  schools.  I think  this  compulsory  education 
should  be  an  English  education,  that  American  children  should  he 
taught  the  language  of  the  country ; and  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
securing  this  in  all  public  schools.  We  have  had  such  a law  thirty  years 
in  Ohio.  I am  told  that  there  are  localities  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  where  the  instruction  in  the  public  school  is  not  in  English.  No 
one  can  object  to  stopping  that;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  demanding  that 
instruction  in  private  schools  shall  be  in  English.  This  may  be  right, 
but  it  brings  an  element  into  the  question  that  gives  trouble.  In  many 
private  schools  the  teachers  themselves  cannot  speak  English,  and  for 
that  reason  English  is  not  taught.  The  compulsory  teaching  of  English 
in  private  schools  and  the  state  supervision  of  private  schools  are  ques- 
tions that  I would  like  to  see  approached  slowly.  The  people  in  most  of 
the  States  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  compulsory  system. 

Mr.  Kiehle:  I am  not  aware  that  the  parochial-school  question  is  in 
the  report.  There  was  no  intention  of  having  it  in.  The  only  refer- 
ence to  it  is  by  way  of  illustration,  or  rather  reference,  in  speaking  of 
that  class  of  our  foreign  population  in  the  United  States  who  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  their  foreign  nationality  and  traditions  in  parochial 
schools, — a particular  class  of  parochial  schools.  In  reference  to  compul- 
sory education,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  report  that  education  shall 
be  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  speaking  for  myself  in  this  matter,  in 
writing  the  report  I endeavored  to  state  it  as  generally  and  broadly  and 
carefully  as  would  be  approved  by  this  general  committee.  I cannot 
see  that  any  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  White  are  in  any  essential 
respect  different  from  those  that  are  intended  in  this  report.  I believe 
that  our  public-school  system,  as  a system,  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government.  I 
believe  that  but  few  of  us  realize,  unless  we  give  special  attention  to  it, 
the  power  which  the  public-school  system  is  having  over  the  children  of 
our  foreign  population.  One  of  our  Minnesota  teachers  told  me  yester- 
day that  most  of  her  scholars  are  foreigners’  children,  unable  to  speak 
English.  In  a little  while  they  learn  to  speak  English,  and  they  won’t 
speak  anything  else  at  home,  and  they  are  offended  at  being  called 
Polanders  on  the  play-ground.  It  does  not  take  long  to  infuse  an  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  patriotism  through  these  public  schools;  and  out  in  the 
country  on  the  Fourth  of  July  you  will  see  the  flag  of  Sweden  and  the  flag 
of  the  American  Kepublic  floating  together;  and  the  first  name  they 
learn  is  that  of  George  Washington,  and  he  is  the  ideal  of  everything 
that  is  good. 
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Mr.  Sheldon:  Don’t  they  all  yearn  to  know  the  English  language  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  Kiehle:  All  do  yearn  to  know  it;  the  girls  give  up  the  foreign 
tongue  first,  and  the  boys  follow  right  behind,  or  next  to  them.  I have 
supreme  confidence  in  the  public-school  system  as  we  have  it  now.  I 
think  that  the  first  and  most  important  thing  is  to  protect  it  from 
entanglements.  The  coming  question  that  is  pressing  upon  us  is  this: 
Inasmuch  as  a large  percentage  of  the  people  of  America  are  supporting 
parochial  schools,  private  schools,  good  schools,  and  they  have  so 
patiently  endured  taxation  for  the  support  of  other  people’s  schools, 
ought  not  the  generous-hearted  American  people  now  to  divide  school 
funds?  I think  the  important  part  of  it  is  to  see  that  our  public-school 
system  is  perfected,  and  see  that  everything  that  looks  toward  an  under- 
mining of  it,  or  a modifying  of  the  attitude  toward  the  public  at  large, 
is  warded  off,  and  that  it  remains^  a school  for  all  the  people.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  feature,  this  report  suggests  that  when 
you  come  to  care  for  that  class  of  people  who  are  outside  of  all  these 
educational  influences,  religious  and  social  and  industrial,  we  must  take 
care  of  them  by  law;  they  must  be  made  to  live  within  these  limitations 
or  suffer  for  it.  But  when  you  come  to  that  other  class  of  people — good, 
virtuous,  religious  people — it  is  a serious  question  whether  you  ought  to 
begin  to  compel  them;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it.  We  have  had  lots 
of  compulsion  in  this  world.  It  is  an  old  doctrine,  that  if  people  don’t 
do  what  you  know  they  ought  to  do,  it’s  a blessed  thing  to  make  them 
do  it.  And  inasmuch  as  thinking  is  the  basis  of  all  action,  if  they  don’t 
think  right,  then  make  them  think  right ; it  is  a good  thing  for  them, 
and  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  the  world.  We  have  gone 
above  or  under  that;  we  have  got  an  idea  that  truth  is  self-demonstrat- 
ing. You  keep  holding  up  a true  doctrine  to  the  people,  and  get  them 
to  looking  at  it  and  discussing  it,  and  by  and  by,  like  the  sunlight  of 
heaven,  they  will  unconsciously  believe  it.  Now,  that  is  the  position 
we  take  in  respect  to  religion.  We  don’t  allow  any  more  binding.  If 
Christianity  cannot  propagate  itself  without  a compulsory  law,  it  has 
got  to  go,  that’s  all.  Now,  the  institutions  of  the  Government  of 
America  are  in  a sense  similar.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  our 
Government  is  so  reasonably  good  that  if  we  present  it  and  keep  it  before 
them  they  will  love  it,  and  that  patriotism  will  be  the  natural  result. 
We  are  depending  upon  that  very  largely.  Now,  the  result  of  our  pub- 
lic-school system  is  certainly  very  gratifying;  and  with  regard  to  for- 
eigners, while  I believe  in  compulsory  education — I think  they  all  ought 
to  be  educated  in  English — I have  unbounded  respect  for  the  attach- 
ments and  the  affections  of  our  foreign  population  to  their  fatherland  and 
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its  language.  I think  we  don’t  appreciate  what  it  means  to  let  one’s 
children  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of  them,  and  that  the  feelings  of 
these  people  ought  to  he  considered.  I believe  in  holding  to  the  com- 
pulsory law;  in  adopting  it  just  as  rapidly  as  public  sentiment  will  per- 
mit; hut  in  that  great  area  of  our  population  where  public  sentiment  is 
positively  opposed  to  it,  we  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  strength 
of  our  educational  institutions,  including  the  public-school  system. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

COLLEGE. 


While  it  is  conceded  that  much  of  the  praise  usually  bestowed  on  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  fully  merited,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Committee,  as  was  proper,  to  approach  this  investigation  with  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  that  certain  defects  might  be  pointed  out  and  a 
remedy  for  them  suggested. 


Education  in  the  United  States  lacks  in  system  much  that  is  desirable 
and  attainable.  This  fact  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition,  and  many  arti- 
cles and  discussions  of  recent  date  show  a progressive  desire  to  improve 
existing  conditions.  A brief  preliminary  examination  of  our  school 
problem  as  a whole  will  reveal  some  of  the  changes  needed  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  special  discussion  belonging  to  this  report. 

In  the  eight  years  of  Elementary  Education  there  is  a close  approach 
to  uniformity  in  cities  and  large  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  in  villages  and  rural  districts  to  conform  Ele- 
mentary work  to  that  of  the  cities.  One  finds  little  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting to  High  schools  on  a common  basis  pupils  from  reputable  Grammar 
schools  widely  separated.  We  find  in  this  country  no  distinction  in 
elementary  courses  based  upon  social  rank,  a distinction  which  exists  in 
England,  where  pupils  who  aim  at  Higher  Education  pursue  a special 
course  almost  from  the  first.  If  a pupil  of  low  social  rank  desires  Higher 
Education,  he  must  be  transferred  to  the  so-called  Grammar  School  as 
early  as  the  age  of  eleven.  In  Germany  the  differentiation  is  yet  earlier, 
and,  while  the  lad  who  is  destined  to  remain  a peasant  continues  in  the 
Burgerschule,  his  more  fortunate  companion  enters  the  Gymnasium  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  prepares  for  the  University.  A pupil  in  our  schools 
may  have  a great  advantage  because  differentiation  usually  does  not  begin 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  he  may  then  elect  College  preparation.* 

* My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  begin  their 
preparation  for  College  at  least  two  years  earlier  than  they  now  do.  If  our  High 
Schools  could  receive  the  pupils  at  eleven  or  twelve  instead  of  fourteen,  the  preparation 
for  College  would  be  completed  by  sixteen,  instead  of  eighteen,  as  is  now  generally 
the  case.  E.  W.  Coy. 

Mr.  Mo  wry  and  Mr.  Tar  bell  of  the  Committee  would  also  begin  College  preparation 
earlier,  and  would  have  students  admitted  to  Scientific  Courses  on  the  preparation 
afforded  by  a good  general  high-school  course. 
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Until  this  period  the  child’s  education  is  conducted,  theoretically,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  not  with  reference  to  his 
future  studies  or  occupation.  There  is  a close  connection  between 
Elementary  and  Secondary  education.  In  large  towns  the  majority  of 
Grammar-School  graduates  pass  directly  into  the  High  School. 

Among  Secondary  Schools  greater  ditferences  exist  than  among  the 
Elementary.  Most  of  the  largest  and  best  public  High  Schools  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  and  present  General  courses  in  Mathematics,  Sci- 
ence, History,  Literature,  and  the  Languages;  also  a College  Prepara- 
tory Course  in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  etc. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover  uniformity  in  Higher  Education  there  is  a 
tendency  to  build  upon  the  High-School  Course,  first,  Colleges  of  the 
Liberal  Arts;  second,  various  Scientific  Courses;  third,  Professional 
Courses.  But  the  departures  from  this  plan,  if  such  a plan  may  be 
said  to  exist,  are  numerous,  important,  and  widespread.  The  College 
proper,  together  with  the  Scientific  and  Professional  Schools,  constitutes 
the  University  as  it  is  known  in  this  country.  Some  Universities  add 
“Graduate  Courses.”  There  are  great  differences,  even  among  the  best 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
various  courses,  length  of  the  courses,  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
them.  From  Universities  of  the  better  class  we  tabulate  the  following: 


Years  of  preparation 
beyond  the  Grammar 

Course.  Length  of  Course.  School  required  for 

admission  with  view 
to  a degree. 

Collegiate, 4 yrs.  3 to  4 yrs. 

Scientific, 3 to  4 yrs.  2 to  3 yrs. 

Law,  2 to  3 yrs.  0 to  3 yrs. 

Medical, 3 yrs.  1 to  2 yrs. 

Theological, 3 yrs.  4 to  8 yrs. 


In  Illinois  the  number  of  years  beyond  the  Grammar  School  required 
to  secure  the  degree  of  A.B.  varies  in  the  different  colleges  from  5 to  7 
years,  and  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union  the  condition  of  higher 
education  is  worse.  A glance  at  the  statistics  of  professional  schools,  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  show  that  many  of 
the  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  throughout  the  country, 
require  no  examination  for  admission  and  that  the  percentage  of  profes- 
sional students  who  hold  a college  diploma  is  absurdly  small.  The  num- 
ber and  value  of  degrees  conferred  by  American  Universities  is  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  any  one  educator.  Ex- President  Andrew  D.  White 
says,  “ It  is  evident  that  the  present  so-called  University  System  of  the 
United  States  is  a jumble  of  institutions  that  ought  to  be  Colleges,  with 
institutions  which  ought  to  be  Universities.”  When  we  add  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  requirements  for  admission  and  length  of  courses,  the  plan 
of  electives  as  now  employed  in  many  Colleges,  we  see  how  great  are  the 
variations  in  our  university  system. 
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We  may  now  tabulate  some  results: 

Elementary  Education  (6  to  14). — Satisfactory  tendencies  toward  uni- 
formity. Closely  connected  with  Secondary  Education. 

Secondary  Education  (14  to  18). — In  one  of  its  phases  the  special  sub- 
ject of  this  report.  Not  closely  related  to  Higher  Education. 

University  Education. — In  every  way  lacking  desirable  system,  in 
amount  and  kind  of  required  preparation,  in  length  of  courses,  in  choice 
and  character  of  work  in  them.  In  the  opinion  of  many  defective  in 
entire  plan  and  organization. 

The  English  University  aims  at  mere  general  training;  it  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Preparatory  School.  The  French  “ Faculties”  are 
special  schools  which  prepare  directly  for  professional  life.  The  German 
University  employs  the  method  of  the  English  institutions,  that  is,  the 
method  of  general  education ; in  aim  it  is  like  the  French  Faculties, 
since  it  prepares  for  special  callings.  There  are  many  indications  in 
this  country  of  groAvth  toward  the  German  University  System.  This 
appears  in  the  increasing  use  of  laboratory  and  “ Seminary”  methods, 
in  the  demand  to  shorten  the  period  of  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  belief  that  all  professional  courses  should  be  based 
upon  a more  complete  general  education.  Such  men  as  Ex- President 
Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  President  Adams,  of  Cornell, 
favor  something  like  the  German  System.  To  such  an  end  the  modi- 
fications of  our  present  system  would  be  about  as  follows:  (1)  Reducing 
College  work  one  or  two  years;  (2)  building  upon  the  College  course 
all  the  Graduate  and  Professional  courses,  making  them  at  least  three 
years  in  length.  By  the  advocates  of  this  plan  it  is  suggested  that  under 
it  many  more  students  would  advance  beyond  the  High  School,  a much 
larger  number  would  secure  the  Doctor’s  degree,  and  the  number  of 
educated  professional  men  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  held 
that  our  present  College  would  not  be  lost,  since  Graduate  Courses  of 
the  University  would  offer  literary  and  philosophical  studies.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  claim  that  our  College  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  should  be  preserved.  One  correspondent  writes 
concerning  the  change  above  outlined : “ This  ought  not  to  be  done. 
The  College  of  America  is  a growth  of  200  years.  The  curriculum  con- 
sists in  part  of  the  study  of  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Lan- 
guages, etc. ; in  part  of  the  Humanities,  Metaphysics,  etc.  Now  both 
these  classes  of  studies  should  exist  together  in  the  Colleges.  Suppose 
the  new  plan  were  adopted ; the  Colleges  would  then  teach  only  what  are 
now  Freshman  and  Sophomore  studies;  the  studies  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  would  be  relegated  to  the  Universities.  Only  a small  por- 
tion of  those  now  in  college  would  then  go  beyond  the  college.  The 
result  would  be  a lowering  of  education  for  America.  The  American 
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College  should  stand  between  Secondary  Education  and  the  Professional 
Schools,  and  we  should  urge  the  professional  schools  to  a higher  standard 
of  admission.”  At  least  two  members  of  the  Committee  hold  the  opin- 
ion above  quoted.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  would  shorten  the  Ele- 
mentary-School period  by  important  modifications  in  the  studies  and 
bring  students  into  the  college  at  an  earlier  age.  He  would  then  reduce 
the  college  period  to  three  years  and  emphasize  the  “ Graduate  Courses.” 
President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  also  advocates  an  earlier  age  for 
college  matriculation,  but  does  not  suggest  any  shortening  of  the  college 
course.  He  would  require  the  Bachelor’s  degree  as  a basis  for  profes- 
sional degrees  and  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  Har- 
vard idea  of  Electives  is  too  well  known  to  require  special  mention. 

It  is  certain  that  the  whole  subject  of  University  Education  should  be 
considered  in  a convention  representing  the  leading  Universities  of  the 
whole  country.  Any  sectional  discussion  of  this  broad  theme  leads  to 
results  in  which  sectionalism  is  apparent.  Whatever  might  be  agreed 
to  and  adopted  by  a dozen  leading  institutions  would  be  accepted  by 
most  of  the  universities,  and  many  of  the  colleges  would  soon  fashion 
their  requirements  in  accordance  with  the  academic  work  of  the  univer- 
sities. If  such  a convention  should  consider  no  radical  changes,  much 
good  would  follow,  if  these  results  should  be  obtained:  (1)  A recom- 
mendation that  all  preparatory  courses  cover  a period  of  at  least  three 
years.  (2)  An  agreement  that  all  scientific  and  professional  courses 
should  be  based  on  at  least  a complete  high-school  education.  (3) 
Regulation  of  University  degrees.  (4)  A more  intimate  connection 
between  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

IS  UNIFORMITY  DESIRABLE?  BASIS  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

The  preceding  section  presents  a brief  view  of  our  educational  system, 
and  it  need  arouse  no  extended  discussion  except  as  to  its  correctness. 
We  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  practical  part  of  this  report,  and  let 
the  special  case  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  but  some  may  demand  a basis 
of  principles,  and  we  venture  to  present  a few  general  statements,  even 
at  the  risk  of  turning  the  discussion  from  our  particular  problem, 
namely,  the  desirability  of  a guarded  uniformity  in  college  admission  to 
be  attained  through  voluntary  national  organization. 

(1)  (a)  As  society  progresses,  sectionalism  is  gradually  converted 
into  a broad  community  of  interests,  (b)  Through  contact  of  various 
ideas  comes  progress,  usually  with  a tendency  toward  common  standards, 
(c)  The  national  organization  of  any  interest  is  not  inconsistent  with 
individual  freedom.  These  statements  are  but  other  expressions  for 
well-known  laws.  Accepting  these  principles,  we  are  warranted  in  dis- 
cussing any  educational  problem  as  a national  problem,  with  a view 
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toward  a general  adoption  of  the  best  ideas,  and  with  a confident  belief 
that  voluntary  national  organization  will  oppose  no  healthy  individual 
tendencies. 

(2)  The  period  of  Secondary  Education  is  the  period  when  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  higher  aptitudes  should  be  laid ; it  is  not  the  period  for 
specializing;  hence,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions,  there  may 
be  uniformity  of  preparation  for  higher  education.  Those  who  believe 
that  differentiation  should  begin  at  an  early  period  will,  nevertheless, 
we  think,  admit  the  desirability  of  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
differentiation. 

(3)  While  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  there  is  a variation 
of  interests  and  of  physical  surroundings,  there  is  a national  community 
of  psychical  conditions  which  are  more  potent  than  local  factors.  We 
have  uniformity  of  government  and  institutions,  of  traditions  and  ideas. 
The  educated  youth  of  Denver  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
country  and  the  world  as  does  the  educated  youth  of  San  Francisco  or 
Boston.  In  the  main  there  is  no  ineradicable  distinction  between  classes. 
There  is  no  demand  for  separate  kinds  of  education  tending  to  foster 
caste.  While  education  may  not  be  carried  so  far  in  new  and  struggling 
communities  as  in  old  and  wealthy  ones,  there  is  no  reason  why  educa- 
tion of  the  same  grade  should  not  be  substantially  the  same  throughout 
the  country. 

(4)  By  considering  the  essential  principles  and  by  examining  the 
requirements  of  the  best  educational  institutions,  preparatory  studies 
and  methods  may  be  selected  and  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
While  absolute  and  enforced  uniformity  in  any  part  of  a school  system 
would  undoubtedly  prove  harmful,  a progressive  tendency  toward  stand- 
ard courses  can  be  created. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  principles  the  Committee  is  confident  of  both 
the  desirability  and  the  feasibility  of  a nearer  approach  toward  uniform 
college  preparation. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  COLLEGE  PREPARATION. 

Let  me  examine  the  present  status  of  college  preparation  as  demanded 
by  leading  institutions.  ' A prominent  High  School  of  an  Eastern  State 
reports,  “ We  are  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  twelve  or  fifteen  colleges,  and 
no  two  require  the  same  preparation.’  A leading  High  School  of  the 
West  reports  a similar  condition.  The  Principal  of  a well-known  Pre- 
paratory School  in  New  England  says,  “ The  present  diversity  is  dis- 
tracting and  demoralizing,  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.”  John 
Tetlow,  in  a paper  on  Modern  Languages  written  in  1888,  referring  to 
Harvard,  Wellesley,  and  Smith,  says:  “A  class  containing  pupils  fitting 
for  each  of  these  three  colleges  must  either  be  broken  up  into  three 
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classes  in  French,  or  must  do  at  least  double  the  amount  of  work 
required  by  any  one  college  in  the  group.  My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.”  A similar  statement  would  be  true  of  many  of  the 
present  variations  from  a possible  common  standard.  While  there  is 
substantial  agreement  among  leading  colleges  as  to  height  of  standard 
for  admission,  there  are  great  variations  as  to  specific  kinds  and  amounts 
— variations  that  represent  no  important  principle  and  stand  for  noth- 
ing but  an  uneasy  desire  to  be  peculiar. 

Some  of  the  demands  upon  Classical  Preparatory  Courses  which  are 
variations  from  a common  standard  of  admission  that  might  be  selected 
from  the  catalogues  of  leading  colleges  are  as  follows : 

VARIATIONS  FROM  COMMON  STANDARD. 

Mathematics. — Solid  Geometry,  Euclid,  University  Algebra. 

Latin. — Eight  books  of  HCneid,  6 books  of  Caesar,  Eclogues,  Georgies, 
Ovid,  Sallust,  Excess  of  Sight  Reading. 

Greek. — Four  books  of  Iliad,  Excess  o£  Sight  Reading. 

History , etc. — Bible  History,  Ancient  Geography  as  a special  study. 

French. — Not  required  by  some  colleges. 

Science. — Not  required  by  some  colleges.  When  required  the  varia- 
tions run  nearly  through  the  list  of  sciences. 

English. — Not  required  by  some  colleges.  When  required  there  are 
troublesome  variations. 

In  the  regular  Preparatory  Course  from  which  Greek  is  omitted  the 
variations  are  more  marked.  One  College  advertises  such  equivalents  as 
belong  properly  to  no  high  or  preparatory  school,  such  as  University 
Algebra;  Surveying,  and  Navigation;  Analytical  Geometry;  Mechanics; 
Latin,  excess  of  sight  reading ; Greek,  excess  of  sight  reading ; German 
and  French  beyond  proper  work  of  Secondary  schools. 

Scientific  schools  vary  still  more.  One  requires,  for  instance,  French 
or  German;  another,  French  and  German;  another,  Latin;  another, 
no  foreign  language ; and  so  on  ad  infinitum . 

No  school,  public  or  private,  can  meet  this  variety  of  demands  with- 
out great  dissipation  of  energy,  and  needless  expense,  and  the  Committee 
believes  that  among  colleges  of  the  higher  class  any  important  variation 
in  admission  from  a common  standard  that  might  easily  be  adopted  is 
unnecessary.  The  time  is  ripe  for  an  attempt  at  a solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

BASIS  FOR  PARTIAL  ADJUSTMENT.  PLAN  FOR  COMPLETE  ADJUSTMENT. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  may  fairly  govern  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  uniformity  of  college  admission  are  here  presented. 

(1)  By  comparison  of  the  requirements  of  leading  colleges  a standard 
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classical  course  may  be  selected  which  could  at  once  be  adopted  without 
essential  modification  by  those  colleges. 

(2)  A Preparatory  Course  omitting  Greek  may  also  be  recommended 
in  which  the  substitution  for  Greek  shall  fall  wiihin  regular  High-School 
ivorlc.  Such  a course  may  be  made  up  from  the  catalogues  of  those  col- 
leges which  do  not  require  Greek.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  in  this 
country,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  there  are  indications  that  Greek 
is  no  longer  to  be  compulsory  for  College  and  University  degrees.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  taking  at  least  one  classical  language, 
especially  the  Latin,  is  strongly  urged.  The  Head  Master  of  Harrow, 
while  he  would  not  make  Greek  a compulsory  study,  urges  the  desira- 
bility of  retaining  Latin  about  as  follows:  “For  scientific  study  a dead 
language  possesses  an  advantage  in  that  it  does  not  invite  the  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  to  utility.  Latin  is  the  language  of  law,  of  liberty,  of  religion. 
It  is  the  parent  of  half  the  languages  in  Europe.  It  is  strong  and  pre- 
cise in  grammatical  idioms.  It  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  means 
and  appliances  for  teaching.  I cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  an 
educational  mistake  of  serious  magnitude  to  lose  the  universality  of  the 
Latin  language  as  an  element  of  the  higher  education.  ” We  may  add 
that  Latin  is  required  or  advocated  by  most  scientific  schools  and  that 
its  retention  is  generally  desired. 

(3)  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  not  at  present  able  to  adopt 
standard  preparation  in  full  should  pursue  standard  lines  so  that  the 
work  would  all  count  toward  the  desired  end,  if  the  pupil  wished  to 
supplement  it  for  an  institution  of  the  best  class. 

(4)  A complete  adjustment  of  the  relation  between  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  should  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  a general  High-School  course. 
This  idea  will  be  subject  to  special  consideration. 

The  Committee  will  venture  to  suggest  a Classical  Preparatory  Course 
made  up  from  the  catalogues  of  several  of  the  best  colleges.  In  this 
course  a little  is  taken  from  the  Latin  required  by  some  colleges,  and  a 
concession  is  made  to  those  which  demand  a Modern  Language  and  some 
Science  and  Literature.  Physics  is  selected  because  it  includes  more 
generic  principles  than  any  other  science.  The  Committee  believes  that 
this  course  thus  made  up  is  not  a jumble  of  fragments,  but  that  it  has 
a natural  coherence  in  plan  and  purpose,  as  much  as  any  one  of  the 
courses  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  should  be  especially  noted  that  this 
course  is  suggested,  not  as  the  best  possible  one  but  rather  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a course  that  might  be  established.  It  is  also  intended  to  show 
the  folly  of  the  present  variations. 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Mathematics. — Algebra  (Elementary  complete)  ^ Plane  Geometry  (with 
exercises). 

Greek. — Four  books  of  Anabasis;  3 books  of  Iliad;  limited  amount 
of  sight  reading;  composition. 

Latin. — Four  books  of  Caesar;  7 orations  of  Cicero;  6 books  of 
iEneid ; limited  amount  of  sight  reading ; composition. 

French. — Easy  translation. 

Science. — Physics  with  experiments  and  notes. 

History. — Greece  and  Rome  (Geography,  incidental). 

English.— As  recommended  by  the  New  England  Association. 

The  colleges  admitting  without  Greek  substitute  increased  amounts 
of  Mathematics,  of  Science,  or  of  the  Modern  Languages.  Therefore 
the  following  substitutes  for  Greek  may  be  suggested,  the  rest  of  the 
course  remaining  the  same  as  the  regular  classical  course.  The  addi- 
tional sciences  selected  have  the  prestige  of  influential  recommendation. 

COURSE  OMITTING  GREEK. 

{Substitutions  for  Greek.) 

Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Additional  year  of  French. 

Chemistry  (with  experiments  and  notes)  and  Botany. 

Remainder  of  course  same  as  Classical. 

A careful  comparison  of  the  courses  above  suggested  as  a provisional 
basis  for  uniformity  with  the  courses  of  standard  colleges  will  show  that 
most  Colleges,  High  and  Preparatory  Schools  could  at  once  afford  to  agree 
to  some  such  uniform  requirements,  and  that  the  changes  necessary  for 
an  adjustment  would  in  no  instance  be  vital  or  even  important.  Could 
uniform  courses  once  be  recommended  by  an  influential  convention  of 
colleges  and  schools,  every  fitting  school  could  adopt  the  one  standard 
and  say  to  the  colleges,  “Take  our  students  if  you  wish  them.”  Most 
colleges  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  courses  recommended. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  troublesome  problem  is  the 
complete  adjustment  of  Higher  to  Secondary  Education.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  the  connection  must  be  made  by  adjusting  the 
Colleges  to  the  Secondary  Schools  and  not  the  Secondary  Schools  to  the 
Colleges.  President  Eliot  some  years  since  pointed  out  that  a good  high 
school  finishing  course  must  become  more  and  more  a good  preparatory 
course.  Mr.  Harris  is  understood  to  maintain  that  the  studies  adapted 
to  the  age  of  secondary  education  should  also  furnish  a good  college 
preparation.  This  is  in  accord  also  with  Mr.  Hill’s  principles  in  the 
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“True  Order  of  Studies.”  It  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  that  Secondary 
education,  which  is  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mental  powers 
and  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  in  the  given  period,  is  a good  prepa- 
ration for  higher  education.  If  elementary  science  and  history  and 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  classical  languages,  are 
adapted  to  the  period  of  Secondary  education,  then  they  are  excellent  as 
a basis  for  college  work. 

From  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  we  must  believe  that  more  and 
more  will  the  High  Schools  become  feeders  of  the  Colleges.  The  inter- 
ests of  Colleges  and  High  Schools  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  closest 
union,  and  one  important  result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  who 
will  seek  Higher  Education.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  postpon- 
ing to  as  late  a da^  as  possible  the  necessity  of  decision  regarding  a col- 
lege course.  Whenever  a boy  decides  to  go  to  college  he  should  find 
himself  on  the  road  thither. 

Already  Michigan  University  and  the  University  of  California  admit 
to  a four-years’  general  course  without  any  foreign  language,  while  North- 
western University  admits  students  with  only  one  foreign  language, 
ancient  or  modern.  The  State  universities,  we  think,  can  afford  to 
meet  the  regular  work  of  the  High  Schools.  It  is  understood  that  there 
are  some  troublesome  adjustments  arising  from  the  union  of  Classical 
and  English  students  in  college  classes.  In  large  colleges  the  problem 
is  not  serious  because  classes  are  divided.  In  smaller  institutions  a list 
of  electives  will  make  the  necessary  adjustment  possible.  Even  in  an 
inflexible  course  some  substitutions  are  possible,  as  Solid  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry  for  Freshman  Mathematics.  This  phase  of  the 
problem,  however,  is  not  the  most  serious  one. 

We  will  proceed  to  suggest  a high-school  course  that  might  be  gener- 
ally adopted.  We  include  it  in  the  five  “ Fundamental  Disciplines” 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harris;  a selection  in  general  harmony  with  Mr. 
Hill’s  analysis.  Since  this  theory  of  studies  is  now  widely  adopted  we 
expect  no  opposition  to  our  basic  principles.  In  choice  of  specific 
studies,  in  arrangement  and  amounts  we  are  governed  in  part  by  com- 
parison of  many  courses  of  study  as  well  as  by  thought  upon  relative 
values.  The  Committee  endorses  the  custom  of  requiring  a foreign  lan- 
guage in  a high-school  course,  and  for  reasons  previously  cited  would 
give  the  preference  to  Latin.  The  Committee  does  not  advance  a defi- 
nite opinion  that  more  than  one  course  is  necessary  for  a high  school  or 
that  the  preparatory  and  the  finishing  courses  might  be  identical.  "We 
simply  suggest  a basis  for  present  uniformity  and  adjustment  under 
existing  conditions. 
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GENERAL  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Foreign  Languages. — At  least  three  years  of  some  foreign  language, 
Greek  or  Latin  or  French  or  German,  hut  preferably  Latin. 

Science. — * Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  at  least  Botany  or 
Zoology,  and  Geology  or  Astronomy,  and  Mental  Science. 

History.—  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  Epochs  of  Modern  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Political  Economy. 

English. — History  of  Literature,  Study  of  Selections,  Rhetoric,  Com- 
positions. 

Art. — Drawing  and  Music. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  TOWARD  UNIFORMITY? 

In  the  interest  of  uniformity  the  “ Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools”  and  the  “ Commission  of  Colleges”  in  New  England 
have  been  formed,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  recommending  and 
securing  the  adoption  of  uniform  requirements  in  English,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  Modern  Languages.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  secured 
an  agreement  between  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  The  plan  there  adopted  tends 
to  make  a perfect  connection  between  High  Schools  and  the  Colleges. 
The  report  of  Professor  King  and  that  of  Mr.  White  made  during  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  contain  many  valuable  suggestions.  Many 
other  States  through  their  Associations  or  their  State  Universities  are 
aiming  at  uniformity  and  at  a closer  relation  between  the  colleges  and 
the  high  schools.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  State  uniformity  may 
hinder  rather  than  aid  national  uniformity.  State  boundaries  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a college.  As  soon  as  possible 
educators  should  make  the  question  a national  one,  instead  of  wasting 
energy  in  creating  organized  differences. 

Of  nearly  60  answers  received  from  leading  High  and  Preparatory 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  from  State  Superintendents  addressed  by  cir- 
cular letter,  about  70  per  cent,  are  favorable  to  uniformity,  although 
many  doubts  are  expressed  concerning  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme. 

* I do  not  agree  with  the  course  in  Science.  I think  that  Physiology,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  that  is  ordinarily  taught,  belongs  to  the  Grammar  School.  If  taught  in  the 
High  School  at  all,  it  should  be  comparative,  and  be  taught  in  connection  with  Zoology. 
I should  substitute  Physical  Geography  for  Geology  and  Astronomy;  this  could  be  so 
taught  as  to  include  both,  and  would  give  a complete  view  of  the  physical  universe.  In 
short,  I think  the  tendency  should  be  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  a few  sciences.  I 
should  like  the  course  in  Science  to  read:  Botany  or  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Physical  Geography,  Mental  Science. 


Lillie  J.  Martin. 
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But  those  who  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  its  feasibility  appeared 
to  think  that  absolute  uniformity  was  intended  instead  of  an  influen- 
tial recommendation  creating  a tendency  toward  uniformity.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  most  colleges  and  large  high  and  preparatory  schools 
would  hail  any  important  movement  to  secure  uniformity  and  would 
co-operate  heartily  toward  that  end.  Indeed  such  was  the  expressed 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  our  correspondents. 

SCHEME  FOR  SECURING  FULL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

This  report  is  not  made  with  an  idle  purpose.  It  heartily  believes 
in  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  creating  at  once  a tendency  toward 
a uniformity  which  represents  the  best.  While  we  are  aware  that  this 
Committee,  the  Council  and  the  General  Association  have  no  authority 
in  the  matter  and  that  this  report  can  do  no  more  than  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  movement  for  uniformity,  we  shall  venture  to  pro- 
pose a possible  scheme  and  hope  that  definite  action  of  adoption  or 
rejection  will  be  taken  by  the  Council.  We  suggest — 

1.  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  this  Council  to  select  a dozen 
Universities  and  Colleges  and  a dozen  High  and  Preparatory  Schools  to 
be  represented  in  a convention  to  consider  the  problems  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Education,  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  next  National  Association ; and  that  in  the  choice  of  institutions 
size,  age,  and  standing  be  considered. 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  radical  changes  are  slowly 
wrought,  the  recommendation  be  made  to  consider  the  problems  in  order 
from  the  minor  to  the  major  as  follows: 

a.  Recommending  a Classical  Preparatory  Course  for  general  adoption. 

b.  Recommending  a Preparatory  Course,  omitting  Creek. 

c.  Recommending  a standard  preparation  for  scientific  Schools. 

d.  Considering  a plan  for  complete  adjustment  between  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges,  whether  on  the  basis  of  one  course  or  of  several 
courses,  to  the  end  that  a good  High-School  course  may  become  a good 
preparation  for  Colleges. 

e.  Considering  the  feasibility  of  building  all  university  courses  upon 
at  least  a complete  High-School  course. 

James  H.  Baker,  Chairman . 
William  A.  Mowry, 

Lillie  J.  Martin, 

H.  S.  Tarbell, 

E.  W.  Coy, 


Committee . 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bradley:  In  the  main,  I agree  with  the  paper.  Rigid  and 
absolute  uniformity  is  not  to  be  expected  nor,  indeed,  desired.  But  by 
an  approximate  uniformity  many  advantages  are  secured.  More  students 
will  complete  a high-school  course  and  more  students  will  take  a college 
course  if  uniformity  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college  can  be 
secured.  And  this  is  really  a very  important  consideration.  The  con- 
stant temptation  presented  to  high-school  students  is  to  leave  school  and 
go  into  business.  During  the  eighteen  years  I was  principal  of  a high 
school,  I was  constantly  impressed  with  this  fact.  We  fitted  many  boys 
for  college,  but  very  few  of  them  entered  the  high  school  with  any 
expectation  of  ever  going  to  college.  Few  of  them  had  any  desire  to  go. 
We  persuaded  them  to  it,  and  guided  their  study  with  reference  to  it. 
We  often  found,  however,  that  the  boys  preferred  a course  of  study 
which  did  not  prepare  students  for  college.  Their  parents  had  the  same 
preference  for  them.  Now  it  often  happened  that  after  they  had  been 
in  the  high  school  a year  or  two,  they  would  discover  a desire  to  go  to 
college.  A new  ambition  was  aroused,  and  then  they  had  to  go  back 
and  begin  a new  course  of  study  or  do  extra  work  in  order  to  fit  for 
college.  It  was  said  yesterday  by  a member  of  this  Council  that  there 
are  too  many  students  entering  college ; that  we  have  too  many  colleges 
and  too  many  college  students;  too  many  college-bred  men.  If  that  is 
so,  then  we  want  just  as  little  uniformity  as  possible  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  enter  college.  But  I believe  in  educated  men  and  women  in 
all  the  positions  and  relations  of  life,  and  I believe  in  an  education  that 
will  give  tone  and  character  to  their  work.  And  so  I believe  that  the 
high  school  should  lead  step  by  step  to  the  college.  If  a boy  after  being 
in  a high  school  two  years  decides  that  he  will  go  to  college,  he  should 
find  himself  already  advanced  two  years  on  the  way.  We  need  not  in 
any  way  sacrifice  the  pupils  who  want  a general  education  and  who  do 
not  go  to  college ; but  we  should  be  especially  solicitous  to  aid  and  guide 
the  boys  and  girls  who  grow  ambitious.  The  high  schools  should  be 
like  recruiting  stations  all  over  the  land,  finding  out  the  young  men  and 
women  of  promise  and  bringing  them  forward  into  the  influence  which 
they  ought  to  exert.  They  will  be  successful,  but  their  success  will  be 
of  a very  different  kind  if  they  have  the  benefit  of  a thorough  education. 
Their  influence  in  the  community  where  they  reside  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I have  some  doubt  about  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional course.  The  basis  of  science  is  very  broad,  and  the  scientific 
course  ought  to  be  a very  broad  one.  A professional  course  may  not  be 
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a broad  one,  though  it  may  he  a deep  one.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
suit  the  demand  of  a full  scientific  course,  where  one  must  lay  a broad 
foundation  in  the  sciences  before  he  takes  up  his  specialty.  The  high- 
school  course  is  not  broad  enough  for  scientific  studies. 

Mr. Coy:  The  first  question  raised  in  the  report  is  whether  uniform- 
ity is  desirable.  I declined  at  first  to  sign  the  report  on  account  of 
doubt  on  this  point.  I have  some  doubt  still  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the 
country;  I scarcely  think  we  are  homogeneous  enough  for  that.  The 
new  University  of  South  Dakota,  for  instance,  would  make  a great  mis- 
take if  it  were  to  adopt  the  course  of  study  of  Harvard  College.  A 
high  school  situated  in  a new  and  sparsely  settled  community  would 
make  a similar  mistake  if  it  should  adopt  the  course  of  study  of  one  of 
the  long-established  high  schools  in  an  older  and  more  homogeneous  com- 
munity. In  different  parts  of  tlie  country  different  conditions  may 
prevail,  and  hence  it  may  be  better  to  adopt  different  lines  of  work  to 
suit  the  varying  conditions.  The  question  of  uniformity  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  report,  and  I still  doubt  whether  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  can  secure  anything  like  uniformity  either  in  our  colleges  or 
high  schools.  It  has  been  difficult  even  in  New  England  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  much 
greater  when  you  attempt  to  take  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  I suppose  when  we  discuss  this  question  of  uniform- 
ity we  use  the  word  in  a relative  sense.  The  question  of  absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  secondary  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  is  a question 
utterly  unworthy  (I  express  my  own  opinion  now)  owing  to  its  hopeless 
impracticability;  you  might  as  well  discuss  a course  of  study  for  Utopia 
as  to  discuss  that.  I understand  that  when  we  discuss  that  subject  we 
are,  by  implication  at  least,  to  limit  the  word  uniformity  to  relative 
uniformity.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a greater  degree  of  uniformity  than 
we  now  have  is  desirable,  and  that  it  is  attainable.  How  far  attainable 
and  how  far  desirable  are  questions  not  easy  to  answer.  The  trouble 
attending  any  practical  discussion  of  the  question  is  to  get  the  question 
in  definite  form.  I do  not  understand  the  Committee  used  the  term 
uniformity  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  there  is  and 
there  should  be  a very  considerable  diversion  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bradley  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  pupils  come  to 
the  high  school  not  knowing  that  they  want  to  go  to  college.  In  that 
respect,  American  society  is  different  from  the  society  of  France,  Ger- 
many, or  England.  This  grows  out  of  social  conditions,  and  we  are  not 
going  soon  to  pass  out  of  those  conditions.  I am  not  saying  whether  it 
is  desirable  or  not. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  a course  of  study  so  that 
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pupils  would  be  put  on  the  college-track  without  knowing  it,  if  we  are 
going  to  put  hoys  and  girls  in  the  high  school  on  the  track  for  college 
without  their  knowing  it  or  their  parents  knowing  it,  when  those  who 
are  interested  find  out  what  we  have  done  they  will  demand  modification 
in  secondary  instruction  quite  beyond  anything  that  lies  within  the  vis- 
ion of  this  Council. 

Mr.  Harris:  We  can  discuss  this  question  from  two  points  of  view. 
We  wish  merely  to  find  out  what  is  and  announce  it,  or  we  may  seek  an 
ideal  course  of  study.  The  former  is  not  so  profitable  labor  as  the  latter. 
It  is  better  to  seek  some  rational  basis  for  this  course  of  study.  There 
is  certainly  a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  study,  that  it  is  not  grounded  in  reason.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  there  can  be  any  rational  consideration  of  this  subject  that  does  not 
go  into  the  grounds  and  ask  why  do  we  have  a course  of  study  of  this 
kind.  Is  it  desirable  for  all  secondary  education  to  move  towards  uni- 
formity? If  it  is  we  ought  to  state  our  reasons  for  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desirable  to  have  various  courses  of  study,  one  going  in  one 
direction  and  another  in  another,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  this 
clear  and  produce  unity  of  sentiment.  How  can  we  discuss  this  paper 
without  considering  that  question?  Without  going  into  the  question 
of  the  rationale  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  question  whether  a person 
who  is  getting  a liberal  education  should  have  the  same  course  as  the 
one  that  is  to  stop  half-way,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Should 
not  the  partial  course  be  a section  of  the  large  course? 

Now  the  primary  difficulty,  the  primary  occasion  for  a division  of 
courses  of  study,  is  the  claim  of  classical  studies  to  supersede  the  modern. 
I remember  (about  forty  years  ago)  when  I first  began  to  read  protests 
against  classic  study  which  said : “ What  is  the  use  of  studying  the  dead 
languages  and  making  that  study  the  chief  thing  in  your  education? 
Do  you  wish  to  talk  Latin  and  Greek?  Have  you  anything  sensible  to 
say  that  you  cannot  express  in  some  living  language?”  At  first  I was 
persuaded  by  the  specious  arguments  against  the  classic  course;  then 
I remember  meeting  in  my  experience  one  after  the  other  the  grounds 
which  exist  for  the  educational  system  as  it  is  with  its  foundation  of 
classic  study,  and  I recall  with  what  surprise  those  grounds  first  struck 
me.  I remember  coming,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cational system  which  undertakes  to  educate  the  individual  out  of  his 
first  crude,  shallow  opinions,  and  lead  him  down  to  the  basis,  has  to 
show  him  the  development  and  genesis  of  his  civilization.  The  most 
important  thing,  in  fact,  is  the  education  of  the  individual  into  civil- 
ization ; and  our  civilization,  being  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  people,  is  derived 
from  a twofold  source,— the  Roman  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greek  on  the 
other.  I found  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  an  education  that  takes 
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the  pupil  back  to  these  old  civilizations,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to 
get  the  most  efficient  help  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  and  that  is  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature.  And  I have 
never  seen  anything  during  the  past  twenty  years  which  shook  my  con- 
viction with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  classic  studies  in  education. 

There  would  be  still  less  doubt  about  the  importance  of  mathematical 
study.  For  mathematics,  is  important  to  a study  of  the  whole  physical 
world,  because  matter  and  movement  are  governed  by  mathematical  laws. 
So,  too,  Latin  and  Greek  furnish  fundamental  elements  in  our  civiliza- 
tion just  as  mathematics  reveal  the  constitution  of  time  and  space  and 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  study  of  nature.  We  have  the  classical  course 
of  work  which  fits  for  our  colleges  and  which  has  created  for  itself  a 
class  of  secondary  schools,  or  preparatory  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  taken  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  made  a common- 
school  course  of  study.  The  staples  of  higher  education,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  three  solid  pillars,  comprehended  nearly  all  learning 
less  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  since  then  two  other  pillars,  so  to 
speak,  have  been  added : natural  science,  that  has  almost  entirely  grown 
up  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  modern  literature.  French  and 
German  literature  is  all  quite  modern,  English  somewhat  older,  and 
Italian  the  oldest.  We  have  now  a literature  as  great  as  classic  litera- 
ture. How  shall  we  bring  this  in, — the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient 
course?  I think  that  the  only  answer  that  will  meet  the  case  will  have 
to  affirm  the  necessity  of  both  classics  and  moderns  in  all  courses  of  study. 
Latin  ought  to  be  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  for  all  pupils,  if 
it  does  not  stay  any  longer  than  the  first  year.  Natural  Science  and 
English  Literature  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest. 

I do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  do  anything  with  this  paper  unless 
we  discuss  the  question  of  the  rationale  of  the  course  of  study  and  try  to 
spread  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  and  root  out  the  plentiful 
Philistinism  that  prevails.  The  report  before  us  recommends  a good 
practical  course  and  is  in  other  respects  one  of  the  ablest  reports  ever 
made  to  this  Council. 

Mr.  Hoose:  I will  venture  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  modern 
courses  of  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  courses  of  study — those 
pursued  before  people  considered  the  practical  value  of  branches — were 
the  bases  of  utilitarian  investigations.  The  evolution  of  the  modern 
electives  is  the  history  of  the  practical  utilities,  as  they  appear  in 
schools.  Social  forms  are  growths,  not  formed  from  a consensus  of 
opinions.  I may  be  wrong,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  field  at  issue 
is  the  field  of  practical  values;  that  the  final  question  is  one  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  studies, 
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Mr.  Hinsdale  : I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  a question  concern- 
ing the  argument  he  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  study  of  classical 
languages,  with  which  argument  some  of  us  at  least  are  familiar.  I 
confess  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  he  a very  peculiar  argument,  and 
from  a certain  stand-point  to  be  extremely  cogent.  No  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  the  historian,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scholar,  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  would  be  of  great  value  as  an  introduction  to  Greece 
and  Rome;  but  will  Mr.  Harris  explain  how  it  is  so  valuable  to  the 
ordinary  student? 

Mr.  Harris:  The  question  asked  bears  on  a passage  in  the  report. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  should  have  studies  that  fit  the  student  for 
practical  life.  Inasmuch  as  the  vocations  of  men  differ,  there  being 
some  five  hundred  different  kinds  of  business  in  the  civilized  commu- 
nity, why  should  not  the  course  of  study  vary  also  to  correspond?  What 
will  be  the  vocation  of  the  future  man  is  not,  as  yet,  determined  while 
the  child  is  at  school.  The  child  is  educated  not  only  because  he  is  to 
be  an  individual  plying  a special  vocation,  but  because  he  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family  and  the  civil  society  and  the  State.  Now  the 
school  education  proposes  to  give  to  him  this  general  education,  fitting 
him  to  combine  with  his  fellows  so  that  he  will  be  sure  not  to  make  any 
mistake  in  his  higher  life  or  fail  to  participate  in  civilization.  There 
should  be  such  an  education  as  is  adapted  to  take  the  individual  out  of 
his  idiosyncrasy  as  an  individual,  and  make  him  a universal  person,  and 
thus  round  out  his  nature  and  help  him  to  advance  the  civilization  in 
which  he  lives.  That  is  the  primary  purpose  and  function  of  education, 
that  which  will  elevate  the  individual  and  give  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  all  mankind.  That  should  be  the  ground  of  all  courses 
of  study.  It  is  not  to  take  this  individual  or  that  individual  who  lives 
in  a little  narrow  sphere  with  the  horizon  close  by  and  make  him  more  that 
individual,  but  the  education  should  be  the  training  of  his  mind,  giving 
him  power  to  perceive,  lifting  him  out  of  his  little  self  into  the  greater 
civilization  that  is  around  him.  I am  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  Take  it  in  the  West  and  there  you  find  the  vast  majority  of  men  who 
get  into  the  city  councils,  who  are  the  persons  who  keep  order  in  a com- 
munity, who  go  to  the  legislature,  who  preside  over  the  courts,  those  who 
have,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  pursued  the  study  of  the  classics  in 
their  youth.  This  is  what  all  should  expect;  for  our  civilization  is 
derivative,  borrowing  its  legal  forms  from  the  Romans,  and  its  scientific, 
literary,  and  art  forms  from  the  Greeks.  Hence  all  the  forms  by  which 
we  combine  into  corporations,  municipalities,  and  cities  are  of  Roman 
origin.  So  are  the  forms  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transferring  prop- 
erty ; also  the  forms  for  punishing  crime.  It  is  not  the  philosophy  of 
the  will  that  one  learns  by  studying  Latin,  but  rather  a practical  insight 
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into  the  working  of  forms  and  usages.  A boy  may  study  Latin  for  six 
months  only  and  yet  receive  a certain  impulse  in  his  habits  of  observa- 
tion which  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  legal  aspect  of  deeds,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  will  grow  more  observant  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  White  [Ohio] : I thoroughly  concur  with  what  Mr.  Harris  has 
said  respecting  the  desirability  of  shaping  every  child’s  education  to 
meet  the  demands  of  manhood,  and  not  simply  of  the  workman.  The 
differentiations  in  courses  of  study  that  look  towards  employments 
should  be  in  incidentals  and  not  in  fundamentals.  It  is  possible  to  have 
a course  of  study  for  all  which  shall  be  uniform  in  fundamental  disci- 
plines, and  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  reach  this  result  best  by  placing 
before  all  who  have  to  do  with  education,  courses  that  embody  these 
different  elements  in  their  proper  relation.  A true  course  of  study  con- 
forms to  the  essential  principles  in  the  right  training  of  the  entire  nat- 
ure of  the  child.  When  we  get  down  to  bed-rock  in  education,  we  shall 
find  that  the  best  course  of  training  for  the  young  does  not  need  to  be 
adjusted  every  four  years  or  every  eight  years.  The  best  course  of  study 
is  that  which  best  trains  the  child  to  the  best  possible  ideal.  A course 
of  study,  prepared  without  any  reference  to  sound  pedagogic  principles, 
without  any  reference  to  what  the  human  soul  needs,  which  asks  what  the 
pupil  is  to  do,  by  what  kind  of  hand  work  he  is  to  earn  a living,  will 
necessarily  afford  very  imperfect  training.  A boy  after  having  spent 
four  years  with  the  expectation  of  being  a mechanic,  will  find  himself 
endowed  with  powers  for  some  other  calling.  A young  man  said  to  me 
at  the  close  of  his  college  course,  “ I have  made  a serious  mistake ; that 
for  which  I thought  I was  fitted  is  not  my  true  work.”  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  a course  of  study  which  gives  us  fundamental  disciplines  is  the 
proper  one.  I see  no  solution  of  this  question  except  by  taking  hold  of 
the  question  of  education  from  a fundamental  stand-point  and  determin- 
ing what  ideal  course  will  make  the  best  men  and  women.  When  this 
has  been  done  we  shall  have  a fundamental  course,  and  then  variations 
as  pupils  advance  in  the  course,  will  not  disturb  the  essentials  in  edu- 
cation. The  essentials  should  be  uniform ; the  variations  should  be  in 
non-essentials.  For  that  reason  I think  the  high-school  course  ought  to 
be  so  arranged  that  the  boy  who  takes  it  is  on  the  road  to  college.  The 
high  school  should  lead  directly  to  the  college,  and  until  we  get  our  col- 
leges and  high  schools  into  this  harmony,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
youth  who  will  fail  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  and  the  best 
of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  here  is  the  true  basis  for  adjustment,  and  I am  glad 
that  it  is  recognized  in  this  excellent  report.  I do  not  believe  the  edu- 
cational men  and  women  in  this  country  are  without  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  I think  that  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
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within  the  next  century  can  be  and  ought  to  be  shaped  by  the  best 
thought  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Baker  : The  courses  of  study  described  in  this  report  are  not  put 
forward  as  ideals ; they  are  presented  to  show  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
secure  uniformity.  Everything  in  this  report  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  chaotic,  and  that  it  may  be  improved 
in  many  respects.  On  page  11,  a voluntary  national  organization  to 
consider  these  things  is  suggested.  That  is  all  that  is  recommended. 
The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  has  agreed  upon  a scheme  of 
preparation  in  literature  for  all  of  its  colleges.  Ohio  and  Colorado  have 
adopted  the  New  England  recommendations,  and  I think  California  has 
done  the  same.  All  that  the  report  asks  is  that  such  a movement  should 
become  national  rather  than  local.  The  question  before  us  is  simply 
this:  Will  the  Council  recommend  the  consideration  of  some  of  these 
problems  as  national  questions? 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  EDUCATION. 


CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

City  normal  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  a local  need.  They  do  not 
propose  to  give  a general  normal-school  education,  but  to  supply  trained 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  cities.  To  this  peculiarity  of 
their  purpose  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  most  marked  successes, 
likewise  for  some  of  their  most  pronounced  defects.  Genetically,  they 
are  the  offspring  of  the  weekly  teachers’  meeting  or  Saturday  institute, 
and  could  have  never  come  into  being  had  not  intelligent  supervision 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  teachers’  meeting.  In  this  way  these  nor- 
mal schools  were  established  in  a small  way  in  many  cities  whose  States 
as  a whole  had  not  yet  appreciated  the  value  of  normal-school  training. 

The  local  advantages  have  been  found  so  great  in  many  instances  that 
state  institutions  since  founded  have  not  been  able  to  supplant  the  city 
normal  school.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  city  normal  school  are 
especially  the  following : — 

1.  Pupils  who  enter  state  normal  schools  expect  upon  graduation  to 
go  wherever  higher  salaries  or  superior  inducements  lead  them;  those 
who  enter  the  city  normal  school  usually  do  so  expressly  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  teach  in  the  city  schools  of  their  own  home.  They  are  enabled 
to  remain  at  home  during  their  normal  training,  and  subsequently  while 
teaching.  A city  normal  school,  therefore,  if  sustained  from  year  to 
year,  fills  the  schools  with  teachers  who  are  resident  citizens,  connected 
in  business  and  social  relations  with  the  community  in  which  they  teach. 
Teachers  who  thus  teach  in  their  own  communities,  mingle  in  helpful 
ways  in  church,  Sunday-school,  and  general  society,  avoiding  that  seclu- 
sion from  society  which  so  often  precludes  in  the  teacher  the  compre- 
hension of  business  life,  social  forces,  and  life  motives.  Patrons,  too, 
are  more  likely  to  give  moral  support  to  a teacher  who,  outside  of  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  it,  sustains  her  reputation  for  common  sense, 
and  shows  herself  amenable  to  the  motives  common  to  cultivated  people 
in  other  vocations;  and  especially  is  this  true  if  the  patron  himself  has 
some  relative,  or  some  particular  friend,  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  same 
system  of  schools. 

Thus  through  the  city  normal  school  the  teacher  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a reputable  part  of  the  community,  and  not  as  is  otherwise  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  a peculiar  person,  fit  only  to  teach  school — which  too 
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often  means  to  associate  with  and  control  children,  by  motives  found 
nowhere  hut  in  the  schoolroom. 

2.  Each  city  normal  school  will  doubtless  be  organized  and  conducted 
upon  a plan  in  harmony  with  the  general  and  special  views  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  such  city.  Its  graduates,  then,  having  been 
indoctrinated  with  such  views  of  school  management  and  instruction 
as  are  inculcated  by  the  superintendent  in  his  general  supervision,  are 
already,  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work,  in  full  harmony  with 
the  system  in  which  they  work,  and  need,  therefore,  less  subsequent 
supervision.  Any  well-conducted  city  normal  school  will  thus  save  to 
the  city  its  running  expenses,  in  the  lessened  cost  of  supervision. 

The  advantages  just  recited  grow  out  of  the  local  character  of  the  city 
normal  school ; and  your  Committee  believe  these  advantages  to  be  gen- 
uine and  of  considerable  moment.  But  some  serious  defects  grow  out  of 
this  same  local  character  of  the  institution.  But  one  of  these  needs  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

Because  the  graduates  of  the  city  normal  school  teach  in  the  same 
system  in  which  they  were  educated  as  pupils,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  persons  who  control  the  thought  which  underlies  their  own  train- 
ing, they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  a dull  uniformity  of  method 
and  practice,  which  leaves  no  motive  to  originality,  and  supplies  no 
stimulus  to  continuous  improvement  in  teaching.  The  tendency  toward 
this  lifeless  uniformity  is  so  great  that  no  city  can  afford  to  supply  all 
its  teachers  from  its  own  schools ; but  each  system  must  provide  for  the 
necessary  contrasts  of  method  and  practice  by  importing  some  capable 
teachers  each  year  from  other  well-organized  systems  of  schools. 

A few  of  the  conditions  will  now  be  stated,  under  which  it  is  believed 
the  city  normal  school  can  best  succeed  in  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

I.  The  city  normal  school  should  not  admit  pupils  who  have  less  than 
the  ordinary  high-school  education.  The  shortness  of  the  course  of 
study  in  such  schools,  and  the  almost  universal  tendency  in  them  to 
teach  methods,  devices,  and  forms,  instead  of  principles  and  systems  of 
philosophy,  make  it  particularly  dangerous  to  admit  pupils  of  limited 
education.  It  often  occurs  that  bright  pupil-teachers  with  slight  edu- 
cation, but  quick  observing  powers,  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren, learn  these  methods,  devices,  and  forms  with  astonishing  readiness, 
and  almost  deceive  the  very  elect  with  their  immediately  successful 
practice-teaching.  But  such  teachers,  having  no  ample  knowledge  of 
subjects,  and  no  real  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good  teaching, 
degenerate  into  routine  drillers  at  an  early  period  of  their  teaching; 
and  from  such  professional  death  there  is  no  resurrection. 

Besides,  there  is  no  well-grounded  reason  for  admitting  persons  of 
limited  education.  If  no  local  talent  be  admitted  to  the  corps  of  teach- 
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ers  of  a city  except  through  graduation  from  its  normal  school,  and  if 
the  normal  school  admit  only  graduates  of  the  high  school,  the  high 
school  will  soon  flourish,  and  such  city  may  soon  find  a necessity  for  a 
competitive  examination  among  its  high-school  graduates  for  admission 
to  the  normal  school. 

Further,  the  city  normal  school  should  admit  only  so  many  pupils  as 
will  furnish  each  year  about  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  number  of 
new  teachers  needed  by  the  city,  thus  leaving  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  specially  excellent  applicants  from  other  sources. 

II.  The  city  normal  school  must  have  a well-considered  course  of 
study  and  practice. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  this  subject  under  the  heads  of  (1)  The 
theory  department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  pursued,  and  (2) 
The  practice  department,  in  which  the  course  of  practice-teaching  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  theory  department  is  the  place  in  which  the  transformation  of 
the  student  into  the  teacher  chiefly  occurs.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  mastery  by  the  pupil  of  the  normal  school  course  of  study. 
During  the  process  of  change,  the  subject  of  it  may  well  be  denominated 
a pupil-teacher,  as  the  same  person  may  equally  well  be  denominated  a 
practice- teacher  during  her  sojourn  in  the  practice  department,' reducing 
to  practice  the  theories  learned  as  pupil-teacher. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  in  full  a course  of  study  for  normal 
schools;  but  rather  to  speak  of  the  proper  use  of  some  parts  of  such 
course  by  city  normal  schools  under  the  description  and  limitations  laid 
down  in  the  early  part  of  this  report. 

The  process  of  transformation  which  must  take  place  in  one  who  has 
hitherto  been  student,  in  order  to  become  teacher,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in  the  pupil-teacher,  is  one  affecting  more 
or  less  all  the  powers  of  the  being, — and  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  volitional.  Intellectually,  it  is  one  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  new  ideas,  and  also  one  of  the  cognition  of  familiar  ideas  in  new 
relations.  In  the  latter  case  lies  the  difference  between  a knowledge  of 
a branch  of  study  such  as  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  student,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  same  subject  such  as  fits  one  to  teach  that  subject 
to  others.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  this  difference, 
and  assert  that  such  difference  is  essential  and  vital  and  grounded  in 
the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  uses  of  the  knowledge ; and  not 
at  all  to  state  in  what  this  essential  difference  consists.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  difference  is  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  city  normal  school  must  review  the  branches  which  she 
expects  subsequently  to  teach — not  review  the  ideas  which  constitute 
such  subject  merely  as  logically  related  to  each  other  in  a scientific  system 
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of  thought — but  consider  them  as  related  to  the  discovering  mind  of  a 
learner — consider  them  genetically. 

In  the  former — the  acquisition  of  new  ideas — the  attention  of  the 
pupil-teacher  is  directed  to  certain  new  branches  of  study — peculiar  to 
normal  schools  and  grounded  in  the  necessities  of  the  teacher.  But  two 
of  these  need  attention  here.  The  first  is  the  study  of  psychology,  and 
the  second  is  the  study  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  school  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

Normal  schools  have  brought  psychology  into  great  contempt.  This 
is  because  they  have  taught  a set  of  dry  formulae  about  mind,  and  have 
pretended  that  such  knowledge  would  assist  the  practice-teacher  in  her 
work  in  practice,  and  subsequently  in  her  independent  teaching.  The 
subject  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  obloquy  which  has  recently  been 
heaped  upon  it. 

Kightly  taught,  it  is  the  science  of  spiritual  life  in  full  action ; and  a 
good  text-book  which  states  the  universal  principles  of  the  subject,  veri- 
fied by  the  pupil-teacher  by  reference  to  her  own  consciousness,  and 
enlarged  by  observation  of  children  in  a good  school,  will  make  such 
growth  in  the  pupil-teacher  herself — will  give  such  insight  into  proc- 
esses of  thinking  and  feeling,  motives  and  social  forces  generally,  as  will 
give  to  such  pupil-teacher  multiplied  power  to  teach,  not  by  consciously 
following  formulated  processes  or  methods,  but  through  unconscious 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  her  character  and  such  unconscious 
quickening  of  her  sympathies  as  will  make  her  a teacher  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  It  is  the  presence-power  of  character  that  teaches,  and  not 
the  routine  following  of  special  methods. 

The  second — the  study  of  the  school  as  an  institution — likewise  fur- 
nishes new  ideas,  and  through  these  new  ideas  produces  in  like  manner 
an  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  character  that  can  scarcely  be  reached 
otherwise. 

In  order  that  the  graduate  of  the  city  normal  school  shall  not  be 
immediately  engulfed  in  that  vast  system  into  which  she  is  plunged  at 
graduation,  she  should  be  led  to  contemplate  the  school  in  its  evolution 
into  an  institution.  The  school  is  the  offspring  of  the  family,  and  only 
an  adopted  child  of  the  state.  As  an  organization,  it  has  parts,  and 
forces  which  must  be  harmonized  to  form  a school.  Its  parts  are  two — 
teacher  and  pupil — never  more  nor  less.  The  pupil  always  appears  in 
his  own  proper  person.  There  is  no  learning  by  proxy.  But  the  teacher 
appears  at  various  stages  under  protean  forms  and  many  names.  At 
first,  he  was  the  parent,  and  taught  his  child  as  love  and  instinct  led 
the  way ; but  in  process  of  evolution,  and  of  the  division  of  labor,  the 
parent  soon  relegated  his  power  and  responsibility  to  others;  and  now  we 
recognize  the  various  names  of  school  committeeman,  director,  trustee, 
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and  commissioner  as  merely  some  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  various 
stages  of  development  of  the  organ  of  the  school  most  commonly  entitled 
the  teacher. 

The  forces  of  the  school  are  the  powers  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  do 
which  lie  in  pupils  and  teacher,  and  such  accumulation  and  transforma- 
tion of  these  as  arise  in  the  association  of  these  as  organic  parts  of  the 
same  institution.  For  instance,  the  pupil’s  powers  to  know  or  feel  or  to 
execute  are  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  teacher ; as  indeed  they 
are  often  likewise  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  other  pupils. 

But  the  essential  nature  of  the  school  as  an  institution  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  study  of  its  purpose.  Its  purpose  is  the  education  of  the 
pupil — a process  to  be  commenced  and  carried  on  within  him.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  be  realized  by  a process  of  development  in  the 
pupil.  All  organization,  processes  and  methods  must  be  directed  to  this 
end.  The  school  does  not  realize  its  end  in  the  teacher  nor  the  parent , 
nor  in  anybody  except  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  not  seek  his  own 
development  nor  his  own  ease ; he  must  seek  not  merely  to  conciliate  par- 
ents, hut  he  must  seek  solely  the  proper  education  of  the  pupil.  No 
regulation  should  be  established  in  the  school  that  cannot  he  justified 
by  its  helpful  influence  upon  the  pupil  ; to  the  end  that  when  the 
pupil  has  graduated  from  the  school  he  will  be  fitted  to  live  in  the  other 
institutions  which  man  has  constructed, — the  state,  the  church,  the  fam- 
ily, and  civil  society. 

If  the  graduate  of  the  city  normal  school  be  thus  indoctrinated  with 
the  principles  of  the  school  as  an  institution,  and  have  thus  shown  to 
her  the  proper  and  just  relations  of  this  institution  to  all  others,  she  will 
be  reasonably  safe  from  the  dulling  effects  of  the  system  so  often  too 
prominent  in  the  administration  of  city  schools. 

But  the  final  transformation  of  the  pupil-teacher,  and  the  further  fit- 
ting of  her  to  be  a practice-teacher  is  largely  ethical.  Studies  such  as 
have  been  hastily  outlined  have  great  power  to  develop  the  will  into 
moral  power;  and  the  transformation  should  be  made  fuller  and  more 
complete  by  the  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  morals — moral 
philosophy.  The  effect  aimed  at  here  should  be  the  refinement  of  the 
feelings,  and  the  development  of  the  will  as  moral  power  or  character. 
The  development  of  the  will  as  executive  force  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  practice  department.  And  to  that  department  as  the  last  topic 
of  this  report,  we  must  hasten. 

If  the  theory  department  have  done  its  work  well,  the  practice  depart- 
ment will  have  but  one  end  to  accomplish,  viz. , to  develop  the  will  of  the 
practice-teacher  into  executive  force,  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  and 
principles  taught  in  the  theory  department.  If  left  to  herself,  the 
young  teacher  loses  her  ideals,  drops  to  the  level  of  the  actual,  and 
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oftentimes  lowers  the  standard  of  the  actual.  It  is  delicate  work  to  pre- 
serve her  ideals  till  her  will  develops  into  executive  force  sufficient  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  deterioration.  To  this  end  the  young  teacher  in 
practice  should  he  placed  in  a real  school,  in  full  charge,  hut  under  the 
care  of  a sympathetic  helper  or  critic.  It  is  possible  for  one  critic  to 
superintend  three  such  practice-teachers,  as  it  is  best  that  she  should  be 
absent  from  the  room  a considerable  portion  of  the  time.  The  work  of 
the  critic  is  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  Good  critics  are  born  so,  not 
produced  by  art.  Her  business  is  to  be  a helper  and  comforter  to  the 
practice-teacher,  to  revivify  ideals  when  those  become  obscured,  and  to 
furnish  inspiration  when  the  spirits  of  the  young  teacher  run  low. 
Through  her  the  beneficent  work  of  the  city  normal  school  is  perfected. 

L.  H.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Rickoff:  I trust  those  who  discuss  this  paper  will  touch  upon 
the  difficulty  we  encounter  in  city  normal  schools,  because  pupils  come 
into  them  who  are  deficient  in  the  culture  that  comes  from  correct  fam- 
ily associations,  and  therefore  without  discipline  in  many  of  those  essen- 
tials necessary  in  the  teacher.  Not  long  ago  in  conversation  with  a lady 
connected  with  the  normal  schools  I asked  her  how  many  there  were 
coming  from  such  schools  whom  she  would  trust  with  the  education  of  a 
number  of  children  from  good  families,  or,  indeed,  from  any  families, 
whom  she  would  trust  with  a confident  assurance  that  the  children  would 
receive  from  the  teacher  a higher,  better,  purer  culture  because  of  her 
ministrations.  If  that  expression  is  too  strong,  I may  still  say  that  a 
great  many  go  into  the  public  schools  from  these  channels  who  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  the  children  whom  they  find  there.  When  I asked 
this  teacher  what  proportion  she  would  trust  of  these  teachers  from  the 
normal  schools,  what  proportion  she  thought  fit  and  proper  teachers  for 
the  children  of  the  schools,  she  said  that  there  would  not  be  one  fifth  of 
them.  Now,  this  seems  to  me  a vital  objection  to  the  law  in  many 
States  which  requires  teachers  to  be  selected  only  from  the  graduates  of 
the  normal  school.  Those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  public 
schools,  such  as  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  committees  on 
teachers,  should  look  to  the  highest  and  best  culture,  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  affections,  the  best  development  of  the  intellect,  the  best 
development  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  culture  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  Do  you  think  the  criticism  is  true  of  all  normal 
schools? 
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Mr.  Kickoff  : I think  the  requirements  of  the  law  making  it  neces- 
sary to  select  from  the  normal  schools  narrows  the  field  from  which 
teachers  may  be  selected. 

Mr.  Dunton:  What  is  the  objection  against  city  normal  schools? 

Mr.  Rickoff:  The  objection  is  against  the  law  requiring  the  avenue 
through  which  men  and  women  come  into  the  profession  of  teachers 
shall  be  graduation  from  a high  school  or  a normal  school. 

Mr.  Dunton:  And  does  not  the  normal  school  help  just  so  much? 

Mr.  Rickoff  : It  does  help,  but  from  my  observation  so  many  harm- 
ful results  flow  from  the  system  that  they  are  often  held  up  as  warnings 
to  boards  of  education  against  the  policy. 

Mr.  Dunton  : I happen  to  have  had  charge  of  a city  normal  school 
for  the  last  nineteen  years,  and  perhaps  three  fifths  of  the  teachers  of 
my  city  are  graduates  of  the  city  normal  school,  and  I must  say  that  the 
culture  of  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  teachers  from  places  outside.  A few  years  ago  I went  with  my 
teachers  over  a list  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  graduates  of  my  school, 
beginning  with  graduates  who  had  been  out  of  the  school  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  coming  down  to  those  of  more  recent  date,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  in  our  judgment,  those  graduates  had  failed  to  succeed 
in  securing  places  in  the  city  who  should  have  failed.  The  weakest  ones 
were  not  appointed;  and  that  was  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with 
hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Sheldon  : May  I ask  Mr.  Dunton  if  his  pupils  do  not  come  to 
the  city  normal  school  almost  exclusively  from  the  schools  of  the  city 
where  they  are  expected  to  teach  afterwards? 

Mr.  Dunton:  Perhaps  four  fifths  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheldon  : Now  is  there  not  a little  danger  of  selecting  too  large 
a percentage  of  the  graduates  from  the  city  normal  school  that  come 
directly  from  the  Boston  schools  and  thus  perpetuating  the  system  of 
instruction  that  obtains  in  the  city  school,  and  in  this  way  lose  the  good 
effect  of  new  blood,  new  enthusiasm,  and  new  spirit? 

Mr.  Dunton  : I will  answer  that  by  asking  my  friend  from  Boston 
whether  he  thinks  the  most  economical  way  to  reform  methods  of 
instruction  is  to  work  up  through  the  old  conservatism  of  all  the  grades, 
or  to  work  from  the  head  of  the  school  down? 

Mr.  Sheldon  : I believe  in  general  culture ; that  the  widest  culture 
is  best  for  the  teacher.  I will  say  it  is  absolutely  essential.  To  secure 
that  culture  I think  it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  school  board 
in  Toronto  or  in  Boston  or  anywhere  else  to  be  permitted  to  fill  any  par- 
ticular niche  with  a teacher  from  anywhere  on  this  continent.  I think 
that  every  school  officer  should  have  the  right  to  go  where  he  can  get  the 
best  talent, — that  the  school  officials  of  Boston  should  be  permitted  to  go 
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to  Providence,  to  Newton,  to  New  Haven,  anywhere,  if  by  so  doing  the 
best  talent  for  teaching  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Dunton  : I am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  excellent  teachers 
in  all  the  places  named,  but  I think  the  schools  of  Boston  are  equally 
good,  and  that  the  resulting  culture  is  equally  high. 

Mr.  Sheldon:  I acknowledge  that.  Does  not  the  success  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  from  1860  on,  come  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
masters  were  permitted  and  encouraged  by  their  school  board  to  look 
for  the  choicest  spirit  that  was  specially  fitted  for  any  particular  position 
by  experience,  by  culture,  or  by  special  adaptation,  and  to  introduce  that 
talent  into  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  that  city? 

Mr.  Dunton  : I would  not  restrict  the  employment  of  teachers  to  the 
graduates  of  the  city  normal  school.  “ New  blood  ” is  desirable.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1860,  when  my  friend  was  a Boston  mas- 
ter, there  was  no  city  normal  school,  and  that  many  of  the  “choicest 
spirits”  selected  from  the  adjoining  towns  by  the  masters  of  that  time, 
would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  Boston  schools  for  a single  day,  so  lacking 
were  they  in  breadth  of  education  as  well  as  in  professional  training. 

Mr.  Hoose  : This  discussion  is  delightful ; this  new-blood  fire  is  good. 
But  there  is  an  idea  in  this  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country  have  brought  the  subject  of  psychology  into  contempt. 
Now,  the  bare  mention  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in.  that  way  may  be  good 
for  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  exceedingly  bad  for  the  purpose 
of  psychology.  What  has  given  the  subject  of  mental  science  an 
impetus?  What  has  brought  it  to  the  front?  What  has  brought  for- 
ward the  study  of  psychology  so  that  it  has  become  instead  of  a specula- 
tive study  the  study  of  science  on  scientific  methods?  What  has  done 
all  of  this  but  the  normal  school?  I dislike  to  criticise  the  paper,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  profession  I have  serious  objections  to  the  statement. 

Now  a word  more  about  the  motive  referred  to  on  page  325  of  the 
report.  The  theory  of  education  should  be  taught  in  such  a way  that 
the  teacher  will  become  a living,  moving  power  to  do  original  work  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  in  this  way  become  the  source  of  new  blood.  I am 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  normal  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  depart 
to  one  side  if  we  follow  out  the  line  suggested  in  the  paper. 

In  respect  to  those  who  are  after  new  blood,  I wish  to  call  attention  to 
one  point  on  page  329 : It  is  possible  for  one  critic  to  superintend  three 
such  practice-teachers,  as  it  is  best  that  she  should  be  absent  from  the 
room  a considerable  portion  of  the  time.  The  work  of  the  critic  is  of 
the  most  delicate  nature.  Any  school  is  fortunate  that  can  have  one 
critic  for  three  practice-teachers;  ordinarily,  .you  can  have  only  one  for 
thirty,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty. 

Mr.  Dunton  : That  would  undoubtedly  be  true  in  small  towns.  In 
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connection  with  my  own  school,  one  hundred  pupils  have  one  hundred 
critic-teachers  to  superintend  their  work.  I am  trying  now  to  have  the 
practice  department  so  organized  that  for  one  hundred  pupils  there  shall 
be  about  fifty  special  training  teachers,  and  that  these  special  teachers 
shall  he  so  trained  as  to  make  them  accomplished  training  teachers. 
Our  plan  has  always  been  to  have  hut  one  pupil-teacher  in  a room  at  a 
time,  and  that  room  is  presided  over  constantly  by  one  of  the  able  teach- 
ers of  the  city.  She  may  be  absent  an  hour  out  of  half  a day,  but  we  never 
abuse  the  children  by  putting  them,  for  the  first  two  months,  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  We  have  always  a first-rate 
teacher  in  the  room  in  addition  to  the  pupil-teacher. 

Mr.  Draper:  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sheldon  is  important.  I fully 
concur  with  him  in  the  statement  that  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
would  be  promoted  if  the  best  teachers  available  can  be  drawn  from  out- 
side the  city,  in  certain  cases.  It  mtiy  be  different  in  the  city  of  Boston 
if  the  hoard  of  education  is  composed  of  educated  men,  independent  of 
local  political  relations,  and  actuated  solely  by  a desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  school  system ; but  those  are  not  the  existing  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  I lay  down  the  proposition  as  true  that  in 
nine  tenths  of  the  cities  of  this  country,  the  board  of  education  will  be 
influenced  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  will  appoint  whomever 
the  law  and  the  existing  regulations  of  that  city  will  permit  them  to 
appoint  as  teachers,  regardless  of  the  peculiar  fitness  or  adaptability  of 
the  applicant  for  the  position.  The  conditions  should  be  regulated  by 
statute  law.  You  must  guard  the  teaching  service  against  incompe- 
tency. I undertake  to  say  that  in  nine  tenths  of  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try you  will  get  a stronger  corps  of  teachers  from  regulations  which 
provide  that  only  graduates  of  the  city  high  school  or  the  city  normal 
schools  or  the  training  schools  are  eligible  to  appointment,  than  you 
will  if  you  throw  the  matter  open  and  let  the  board  select  and  bring  in 
“the  new  blood,”  because  the  board,  as  a rule,  will  abuse  the  opportu- 
nity thrown  open  to  them.  In  an  ideal  city  like  Boston  the  thing  may 
work  differently,  but  in  a real  city  like  New  York  or  Albany  where  the 
hoard  of  education  is  made  up  not  of  angels  but  of  men,  their  power  to 
select  teachers  must  be  limited,  controlled,  and  regulated,  or  you  will 
get  into  your  service  a corps  of  teachers  in  no  wise  fitted  for  the  respon- 
sibility. If  I had  the  power  I would  enact  a law  that  no  board  should 
appoint  any  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  who  had  not  taken 
the  high-school  course  and  a year  or  more  in  a training  class. 

Mr.  Sheldon:  You  would  not  object  to  an  experienced  teacher  from 
Boston  being  transferred  tp  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Draper:  Certainly  not,  provided  there  was  reciprocity;  but  I 
would  object  to  the  board  being  permitted  under  the  guise  of  drawing 
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an  experienced  teacher  from  elsewhere  to  evade  the  law.  If  you  leave 
a discretion  with  the  board  it  will  be  abused. 

Mr.  Sheldon:  Then  I understand  you  would  have  a State  law  to 
regulate  the  matter. 

Mr.  Draper  : I would.  I would  have  a statute  law  which  would  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  a teacher  who  did  not  have  the  equipment  of  a 
high-school  course,  and  at  least  a year’s  professional  training  in  addi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  One  thing  I do  not  see  exactly  as  my  friend  sees. 
He  would  have  stringent  regulations  governing  the  board  of  education. 
I think  it  ought  to  be  so  provided  that  experienced  and  suitable  teachers 
can  be  brought  in  from  whatever  source. 

Mr.  Draper  : In  my  experience  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing experienced  teachers  from  elsewhere,  yet  I venture  the  suggestion 
that  if  the  law  leaves  it  open  for  the  board  to  bring  in  outside  teachers 
that  power  will  be  abused. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  : Undoubtedly.  But  the  practical  question  is  whether 
it  is  not  so  important  and  desirable  that  it  should  be  possible  in  some  way 
to  bring  in  desirable  teachers  from  outside.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  notion  is  abroad  in  the  land  that  home  industry  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Rickoff  : I did  not  mean  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  You  recognize  the  truth  of  it.  That  is  where  I 
wanted  you  to  broaden  out  your  argument  a little.  We  all  know  there 
are  cities  in  this  country  where  it  is  impossible  to  bring  in  teachers 
from  the  outside,  through  local  influence  that  prevents  it.  That  feeling 
I know  to  be  very  strong  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  I believe  it  is  an 
influence  that  works  great  mischief.  I understand  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a person  outside  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  get  a position 
to  teach  in  that  city. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  a sweeping  statement.  In  the  past  three  years 
there  have  been  as  many  as  twenty  people  employed  from  outside  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  In  what  grades? 

Mr.  White:  In  all  grades.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
teachers  from  outside,  but  it  is  not  so  great,  as  stated. 

Mr.  Draper:  Take  the  case  of  a city  in  which  there  is  a strong  feel- 
ing that  home  industries  should  be  protected,  that  home  boys  and  girls 
should  be  given  these  places  in  the  schools,  and  where  there  are  more 
applicants  than  positions;  isn’t  it  true  that  the  home  boys  and  girls 
get  the  places? 

Mr.  Hinsdale  : They  will,  as  a rule. 

Mr.  Draper:  That  being  so,  will  not  these  regulations  minimize  the 
bad  results  which  flow  from  the  other  system? 
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Mr.  Hinsdale:  It  may  minimize  the  result;  it  may  also  result  in 
strangulation. 

Mr.  Draper:  Will  not  the  establishment  of  local  training  schools  and 
these  regulations  go  further  than  almost  anything  else  to  educate  local 
public  sentiment? 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  I do  not  believe  it  will. 

Mr.  Draper:  I do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  they  shall  be 
appointed  exclusively  from  these  graduates  who  have  passed  the  high- 
school  course  and  a year  in  the  training  class,  and  not  from  persons  who 
can  show  equivalent  training  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  I am  in  favor  of  teachers  being  properly  prepared, 
but  I would  like  a superintendent  in  Boston  to  go  out  to  Newton  or  any- 
where where  he  can  obtain  a teacher  with  equal  or  superior  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sabin  : I wish  to  say  that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 
Michigan  and  the  East  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
because  there  we  pretend  to  be  broad-minded  people,  and  we  employ 
competent  teachers  wherever  we  can  find  them.  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion we  are  confronted  by  a fact,  not  by  a theory.  It  does  not  relate 
alone  to  Cincinnati  or  Boston,  but  to  every  city  all  over  the  country. 
We  all  find  difficulty  in  getting  good  teachers.'  Now,  I have  seen  in 
these  cities  a board  of  education  which  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  putting  high-school  girls  into  the  schools,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  passing  a resolution  that  no  graduate  of  the  high  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  school  at  full  pay  until  she  has 
spent  a year  in  the  school  of  practice.  Four  or  five  high-school  graduates 
are  put  into  one  building,  each  in  charge  of  a room,  but  under  the 
control  and  instruction  of  a skilful  training-teacher.  They  are  kept 
there  for  a year,  under  a small  compensation,  which  is  gradually 
increased.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  generally  able  to  do  good 
work  in  the  regular  grades.  Then  when  the  local  politician  comes  to 
the  school  board  and  demands  a position  for  his  girl,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  only  way  in  which  his  girl  can  obtain  the  place  is  by  a year’s 
service  in  the  school  of  practice. 

Mr.  Dunton  : Under  these  regulations  requiring  a high  qualification 
in  teachers,  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  supply  by  just  so  much. 
But  if  you  lower  the  qualifications  then  you  diminish  to  that  extent  the 
culture. 

Mr.  Draper  : May  I remark  on  that  point  that  it  would  be  true  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  city  normal  school  and  the  eighty  training 
schools  of  New  York,  with  her  great  examination  system  practically  even 
throughout,  exist  so  that  every  teacher  in  the  city  or  at  the  cross-roads 
can  have  a suitable  education  and  training? 
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Mr.  Dunton:  Do  your  normal  schools  supply  teachers  enough  for  all 
the  schools  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Draper:  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Dunton:  Precisely  so.  But  my  friend  from  New  York  seemed 
to  assume  that  I disagreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
restrict  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  any  city  to  the  graduates  of  the 
training  school.  Not  at  all.  The  point  I make  is  beyond  that.  The 
assumption  is  made  that  if  a particular  city  goes  outside  and  brings  in 
the  best  teachers  that  there  are  in  other  towns,  even  though  the  other 
towns  supply  their  places  by  those  a great  deal  worse,  therefore  the  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  force  in  the  State  is  increased.  I do  not  believe 
that.  What  I want  is  to  adopt  a plan  which  will  make  it  impossible  to 
employ  any  but  trained  teachers  in  any  school. 

Mr.  White:  There  is  another  point  in  the  report  to  which  I wish  to 
refer.  It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
training  school  to  the  number  of  teachers  required,  as  proposed.  Cin- 
cinnati has  furnished  through  its  training  school  a considerable  number 
of  trained  teachers  for  the  graded  schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has 
supplied  several  cities  and  towns  with  training-teachers.  The  limita- 
tion proposed  would  prevent  this.  I really  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
doors  of  the  city  training  school  should  not  be  open  to  all  qualified  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  be  teachers.  The  diploma  should  be  given  only  to 
those  who  meet  the  requirements,  and  these  should  be  further  tested  by 
employment  as  temporary  teachers  and  substitutes.  These  processes 
will  settle  the  question  of  fitness. 

Mr.  Kirkland  : If  there  be  a few  minutes  I will  attempt  to  explain 
the  method  which  we  adopt  for  training  teachers  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 
It  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  requirements  which  have  been 
suggested  here.  First,  it  is  laid  down  that  no  person  shall  teach  who 
has  not  received  a professional  training.  The  qualifications  are  passed 
upon  by  a committee  appointed  partly  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
and  partly  by  other  officers.  That  meets  the  point  suggested  by  Mr. 
Draper  and  Mr.  White — that  is,  a committee  appointed  to  test  the  qual- 
ifications should  be  an  independent  committee,  in  no  way  connected  with 
those  who  have  the  appointment.  If  the  applicants  pass  the  examina- 
tion of  that  committee,  certificates  will  be  given  and  the  applicants  will 
then  spend  one  year  in  the  school  in  Toronto  where  they  will  receive 
lectures  from  Superintendent  Hughes  and  his  assistants.  After  they 
have  spent  a year  they  are  then  examined,  and  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  eligible  to  teach  in  the  city,  but  they  are  eligible  to 
come  to  the  city  normal  school.  They  then  spend  five  months  in  pro- 
fessional study  and  in  the  practice-schools,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
they  are  examined  in  science  and  in  practical  teaching.  They  are  then 
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examined  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  If  they 
pass  that  examination  they  then  get  a certificate  good  for  life.  They 
are  then  eligible  to  be  appointed,  and  any  city  board  can  only  appoint 
those  who  have  got  certificates  that  way. 

Mr.  Jones:  Any  one  coming  into  the  room  and  hearing  only  the  dis- 
cussion might  gather  the  impression  that  the  report  recommended  a 
course  of  study  in  city  normal  schools  limited  to  one  year.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  report  describes  a kind  of  training  and  culture  which  cannot 
be  given  in  a year.  The  report  intended  to  leave  all  these  matters  for 
adjustment  with  the  different  localities. 

Also  one  who  did  not  hear  the  paper  but  heard  the  discussion,  might 
be  under  the  impression  that  the  report  recommended  exclusively  for 
appointment  graduates  of  city  normal  schools;  although  attention  was 
called  once  during  the  discussion  to  the  fact  that  the  report  distinctly 
excluded  that  possibility.  The  report  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  competition  should  be  strong  and  sharp  at  the  entrance  to  the  nor- 
mal school  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  children  from  being  practised  upon 
by  persons  who  by  nature  and  education  will  prove  themselves  incompe- 
tent. But  it  is  also  intended  *to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  must  also 
be  competition  in  appointments. 

Secondly,  I wish  to  say  that  experience  has  shown,  at  least  in  the  city 
from  which  I come,  that  the  city  normal  school  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  there  in  elevating  the  standard  of  fitness  for  teach- 
ing. So  while  in  these  cities  sustaining  training  schools  there  is  a dis- 
position to  bring  many  teachers  from  abroad,  no  teacher  can  come  there 
from  abroad  who  has  not  had  a professional  training. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILE 

Any  doctrine  concerning  the  education  of  the  will  must  rest  upon  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  The  theory  which  this  paper  assumes 
to  be  true,  hut  does  not  undertake  to  establish,  is,  that  mind  is  activity 
that  is  self-caused.  It  is  that  phase  of  energy  that  knows  itself — is  self- 
conscious.  Any  phase  of  energy  that  is  not  self-knowing  may  he  called 
matter,  to  distinguish  it  from  mind. 

Emerson  declares  that  “ there  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
men.”  This  is  believed  to  he  not  a figure  of  speech,  hut  a simple,  pro- 
saic statement  of  the  truth.  Mind  is  the  absolute.  It  is  the  essence, 
the  true  being  of  all  that  is.  All  things  spiritual  and  material  are 
phases  of  its  activity.  The  form  of  its  activity  is  that  of  consciousness. 
It  is  its  own  object.  The  universe  of  existence  is  the  infinity  of  predi- 
cates that  mind  affirms  of  itself.  I am  this  or  that  predicate  is  the  form 
of  all  mind-activity.  The  Hebrew’s  definition  of  God  Avas  the  “ I Am.” 
Every  existent  thing  may  he  viewed  as  energy  in  some  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress toward  self-knowledge. 

The  human  mind  is  a phase  of  mind-energy  capable  of  developing 
indefinitely  into  conscious  identity  with  the  absolute  mind. 

The  education  of  the  human  mind  is  the  process  by  which  it  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  all-mind  by  enlarging  the  range  of  its  self-conscious- 
ness. Its  life  consists  in  its  progressive  ascent  toward  the  absolute 
consciousness,  and  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into  this  consciousnes  it  is  iden- 
tified with  it, — “It  is  one  Avith  the  Father.”  Psychology  treats  of  the 
different  forms  or  phases  of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it 
rises  from  mere  potentiality  to  actualized  self-consciousness. 

Mind  is  essentially  active.  It  is  ever  doing  something.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  nature  of  will.  Mind  and  will  I have  so  far  used  as  synon- 
ymous terms.  But  the  name  will  has  a more  specific  meaning.  It  is 
applied  to  that  phase  of  the  conscious  activity  of  mind  in  which  it  rises 
to  a knoAvledge  of  itself  as  the  cause  of  its  OAvn  acts.  It  knows  its  power 
to  choose  an  end.  Whether  it  really  has  this  power  or  not,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider.  Each  individual  mind  is  con- 
scious of  possessing  the  power,  and  judges  himself  and  is  judged  by 
others  accordingly. 

A discussion  of  the  education  of  this  particular  phase  of  mind-activity 
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cannot  be  pursued  intelligently  without  taking  note  of  those  other 
activities  that  result  in  doing  things  in  response  to  ideas,  and  where 
there  is  no  conscious  choice  of  ends.  In  this  paper  such  doing  of  things 
is  called  the  act  of  the  involuntary  will. 

The  human  mind  comes  into  being  as  potentiality  only.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  realization  of  this  potentiality  is  stimulus  from  without. 
No  stimulus,  no  realization.  The  first  effect  of  this  stimulus  is  sensa- 
tion^ which  is  that  phase  of  conscious  activity  that  has  not  risen  into 
knowledge.  It  is  feeling,  and  is  purely  subjective. 

This  is  the  lowest  form  of  the  activity  of  the  involuntary  will.  Sen- 
sation conditions  the  awakening  of  the  mind  to  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge projects  its  predicates  or  experiences,  making  them  external  and 
objective.  They  are  viewed  as  a not-self — an  object  in  space  and  time. 
This  is  the  second  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  involuntary  will. 

In  feeling  and  knowledge  the  I or  self  is  relatively  passive.  It  is 
dependent  upon  stimuli  to  awaken  it  to  action,  and  it  acts  under  their 
lead  or  suggestion.  Knowledge  and  feeling  are  the  condition  for  another 
phase  of  activity  of  the  ego  called  doing.  Knowledge  and  feeling  con- 
struct an  objective  world  of  things  and  a subjective  world  of  ideas.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  in  striving  to  enlarge  its  consciousness  is 
in  two  directions:  (1)  The  first  is  that  of  combining  its  ideas  with 
others  into  larger  unities  by  the  process  of  apperception.  (2)  The  second 
is  that  of  embodying  its  ideals  in  external  forms — making  them  real  in 
the  world.  These  tendencies  call  for  the  organization  of  the  instinctive 
impulses  to  action  so  as  to  work  toward  an  end.  This  is  a higher  form 
of  the  involuntary  will  acting  toward  an  end  by  the  organization  of 
means,  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  an  idea. 

The  next  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  ego  in  the  order  of  development 
is  the  voluntary  will.  This  becomes  active  when  there  is  a conscious 
conflict  of  ideas.  In  its  impulse  to  realize  itself  the  mind  constructs 
two  or  more  ideal  selves,  each  more  desirable  than  the  actual  self.  Only 
one  of  these  can  be  realized.  A choice  must  be  made.  In  this  act  of 
choosing  the  ego  comes  into  the  full  consciousness  of  its  freedom  in 
initiating  and  directing  activity. 

This  is  offered  as  a definition  of  will  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  cer- 
tain other  forms  of  mind-activity. 

ATTENTION. 

There  is  a unique  form  of  will  action  called  attention  that  bears  so 
important  a relation  to  any  process  of  educating  the  will  that  it  needs 
to  be  considered  briefly.  Attention  is  a focussing  of  the  mental  energy 
upon  one  group  or  series  of  apperceived  ideas,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  directly  responsive  to  external  stimuli.  Later, 
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the  self,  as  attention,  selects  from  the  mass  of  material  gathered  by 
experience,  such  as  must  be  apperceived  with  the  end  it  sets  up.  This 
activity  is  largely  involuntary  in  the  early  years  of  the  development  of 
the  consciousness.  Accidental  combinations,  or  combinations  under 
instruction  that  have  resulted  in  desired  ends  give  direction  to  the 
impulse  to  realize  the  present  end.  If  those  that  attention  selects  fail, 
others  are  chosen.  There  is  one  series  of  spontaneous  and  tentative 
efforts  following  another  until  the  end  is  realized.  The  character  of  the 
ends  to  which  attention  is  directed  will  depend  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  experiences  in  the  past  life.  The  ideals  spring  from  the  life,  and 
the  process  of  realizing  them  is  largely  of  the  nature  of  impulse  flowing 
in  channels  worn  by  experience,  more  than  the  result  of  reflection  and 
deliberate  choice.  The  mind  attends  to  only  the  one  selected  line  of 
apperceived  ideas,  and  the  impulse  to  embody  its  ideal  in  external  action 
is  guided  by  these  without  any  conscious  effort  of  will.  An  immense 
number  of  human  experiences  are  here  described  that  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 

Attention  may  not  only  fuse  co-existent  elements  into  a single 
process  in  consciousness;  it  may  also  hold  before  the  self  two  or  more 
ideals  and  different  processes  for  their  realization.  There  are  opposing 
activities  that  may  neutralize  one  another  and  reduce  the  realizing  effort 
to  zero.  All  the  mind’s  energy  is  expended  in  the  conflict  of  these 
mutually  opposing  ideas.  There  is  much  in  the  character  of  Hamlet 
that  suggests  this  condition. 

If  it  be  declared  that  a conflict  of  ideas  is  meaningless,  and  that  one 
complex  state  of  consciousness  is  succeeded  by  another  less  complex  in 
which  the  objectifying  impulse  is  free  to  act,  it  may  he  admitted,  hut 
the  reason  for  its  inactivity  in  the  former  state  will  still  he  the  inhibi- 
tion resulting  from  divided  attention.  All  the  battles  over  the  freedom 
of  the  will  are  waged  at  this  point.  But  this  paper  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  peace. 

A conflict  of  ideas  has  its  analogue  in  the  conflict  of  forces  in  space. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  the  laws  of  physical  forces  apply  to 
them.  The  several  ideas  do  not  fuse  into  one  that  is  the  resultant  of 
the  combination  of  all,  but  the  ego  consents  to  one  in  preference  to  oth- 
ers, and  the  entire  energy  flows  toward  the  making  of  this  idea  a reality. 
Whether  the  scientist  is  right  or  wrong  who  declares  that  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  an  illusion,  it  still  remains  true  that  all  the  institutions  of 
man  are  built  upon  this  illusion,  and  that  the  business  of  education  is  to 
prepare  human  beings  for  institutional  life.  If  everything  is  predeter- 
mined, the  belief  in  freedom  is  one  of  the  predetermined  activities,  and 
we  are  all  predetermined  to  think  and  to  act  under  the  conviction  that 
we  are  free  and  responsible  for  our  conduct. 
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INTEREST. 

The  relation  of  interest  to  the  education  of  the  will  also  needs  to  be 
considered.  Interest  is  feeling.  It  belongs  to  what  Mr.  Bain  calls  the 
intellectual  emotions.  It  is  a pleasurable  feeling.  It  is  the  feeling  that 
accompanies  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  ideas,  especially  of  such 
relations  as  tend  toward  the  unity  of  these  ideas.  Interest  rests  satis- 
fied with  contemplation.  The  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  discovery 
of  truth  stimulates  a desire  to  continue  the  search.  This  desire  stimu- 
lates the  attention  and  the  volition. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

Prof.  Wm.  James  says  that  “ by  the  education  of  the  will  is  meant  (1) 
the  whole  of  one’s  training  to  moral  and  prudential  conduct  and  of  one’s 
learning  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  involving  association  of  ideas  in  all  of 
its  varieties  and  complications,  together  with  (2)  the  power  of  inhibit- 
ing impulses  irrelevant  to  the  ends  desired,  and  of  initiating  movements 
contributory  thereto.” 

This  definition  assumes  the  existence  of  impulses  to  action.  The  pur- 
pose of  will  education  is  to  bring  these  impulses  under  the  control  of  the 
conscious  self.  The  most  important  field  of  effort  during  the  early  life 
of  the  child  is  that  of  the  involuntary  will.  In  this  the  child’s  voli- 
tions obey  his  ideas,  and  the  ideas  are  dependent  upon  the  environment. 
There  is  little  conscious  choice  between  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ends.  The  attention  being  fixed  upon  the  end  apperceives  a series  of 
connecting  ideas  as  the  process  by  which  the  end  can  be  attained. 
This  is  spontaneous  and  practically  automatic  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  environment  or  remembered  experience.  The  process  of  edu- 
cating the  will  in  this  stage  consists  largely  in  supplying  the  environ- 
ment that  shall  lead  to  a rational  process  of  realizing  ends.  But  the 
consciously  rational  activity  is  that  of  the  person  who  supplies  the 
environment.  The  child’s  act  is  that  of  the  involuntary  will.  The 
suggestions  of  environment  and  his  former  experience  largely  determine 
his  acts.  Shall  this  environment  prompt  to  good  or  to  bad  ends,  and 
shall  these  be  attained  by  a rational  or  by  an  irrational  method?  Desir- 
able results  in  the  education  of  the  will  demand  the  former  of  each  of 
these  alternatives.  The  idea  which  dominates  the  volitions  should  be 
what  reason  would  supply  if  the  age  of  reason  had  been  reached. 

AN  IDEA  DEFINED. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  very  briefly  what  is  the  nature  of  an 
idea.  This  is  the  name  of  a psychical  activity  that  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  fusion  of  a number  of  constituent  activities;  or  it  may  be 
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the  connection  of  distinct  ideas  into  a larger  unity.  For  instance,  the 
idea  of  an  apple  is  the  fusion  of  a number  of  different  perceptions  into 
one.  This  idea  can  he  re-experienced  upon  the  suggestion  of  a word, 
or  of  the  object,  or  of  something  else  that  bears  some  near  relation  to  it. 
Or  the  idea  may  be  that  of  the  self  in  possession  of  the  apple.  In  either 
case  it  is  a certain  limited  activity  of  the  ego.  In  the  latter  case  the 
dominating  idea  is  a complex  of  several  simple  ones,  which  act  of  con- 
sciousness may  stimulate  the  self  to  make  objective  and  actual  what  is 
now  but  an  idea.  Hypnotism  is  seemingly  the  abnormal  concentration 
of  the  attention  upon  the  realization  of  some  idea  to  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  How  to  make  the  ideal  dominant  that  ought  to  dom- 
inate is  the  problem  of  will  education  in  this  stage  of  its  development. 

INCENTIVES. 

The  highest  pedagogical  incentive  is  that  of  interest  in  the  idea. 
Others  are  desire  and  authority.  Interest  gives  dominance  to  an  idea 
because  of  what  it  is  intrinsically.  Desire  is  that  complex  state  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  self  is  conceived  to  be  the  recipient  of  some  good 
by  the  realization  of  the  idea.  Authority  gives  a commanding  influence 
to  the  idea  because  of  reverence  felt  for  the  source  of  the  command,  or 
because  of  some  anticipated  evil  that  will  otherwise  come  to  self. 

The  skill  of  the  educator  is  displayed  in  manipulating  these  incentives 
so  as  to  contribute  most  toward  the  formation  of  character. 

Desire  is  probably  the  incentive  that  is  most  influential  from  the  first. 
But  authority  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  it  (imitation,  I imagine, 
is  the  unconscious  child  of  reverence),  and  interest,  while  the  most 
desirable  of  all  the  incentives,  is  the  most  difficult  to  arouse  in  early 
childhood.  Authority  is  coming  to  rank  now  as  an  incentive  when  it 
makes  prominent  the  suggestion  of  punishment.  There  is  a prevailing 
sentiment  that  incentives  suggestive  of  pain  are  to  be  abolished  from 
our  curriculum  of  will-training.  The  anticipated  pleasures  of  right 
doing  are  to  be  substituted  everywhere  for  the  anticipated  pains  of 
wrong  doing.  This  finds  expression  in  some  large  cities  in  the  aboli- 
tion, by  order  of  the  school  authorities,  of  all  punishment.  The  pulpit 
is  influenced  by  this  sentiment,  oftentimes,  to  the  extent  of  ignoring 
punishment  for  sin.  The  family  is  often  dominated  by  the  child’s 
impulses,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  unable  to  make  desire,  reverence,  or 
interest  effective  in  giving  dominance  to  ideas  of  obedience,  and  it 
rejects  the  incentive  of  pain  as  brutal.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper  that  fear  has  its  place  among  the  incentives  in  the 
early  training  of  the  will. 

The  purpose  of  will-training,  it  has  been  said,  is  character.  By  char- 
acter is  meant  those  established  and  fixed  tendencies  that  are  so  strong  as 
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to  give  direction  to  conduct.  The  education  of  the  will  in  that  phase 
of  its  development  which  has  been  called  the  “ involuntary  will”  is  the 
establishment  of  the  dominance  of  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  by  the 
influence  of  such  incentives  as  will  tend  to  give  these  ideas  prominence. 

This  is  the  phase  of  will-education  that  may  properly  be  called  will- 
training. Impulse  has  become  subject  to  the  direction  of  ideas,  and 
ideas  have  become  established  by  the  repeated  activity  of  them  in  con- 
trolling conduct. 

But  character  has  two  elements  or  characteristics.  (1)  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  unreflecting  response  of  the  volitions  to  certain  ideas. 
(2)  It  is  a disposition  to  be  loyal  to  conviction.  It  is  this  second  char- 
acteristic that  most  persons  seem  to  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of 
the  education  of  the  will.  In  the  former  phase  of  will-training,  “ to 
doubt  is  to  be  lost.”  In  the  latter  it  is  through  doubt  that  salvation  is 
attained.  This  is  the  stage  of  inquiry,  and  of  conscious  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  alternatives.  The  writer  does  not  intend  to  say  that  this 
phase  of  the  activity  of  the  will  is  not  found  in  children  of  all  stages 
of  maturity.  It  is.  The  purpose  here  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  something  different  from  the  other  in  that  the  element  of  deliberate 
choice  is  here  active. 

The  will  now  sets  up  for  itself  two  ends.  (1)  One  of  these  is  that  of 
advantage  or  profit  to  the  self.  (2)  The  other  is  that  of  right  in  view  of 
one’s  relations  to  others.  The  one  may  be  called  the  prudential  will  and 
the  other  the  moral  will. 

A large  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  prudential  will  have  nothing  of  the 
moral  in  them.  The  only  choice  of  which  the  actor  is  conscious  is  that 
between  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  desired  ends;  and  these  ends 
always  centre  in  the  subjective,  particular  self.  The  proper  education 
of  the  will  in  this  phase  of  its  activity  is  a development  of  the  intelli- 
gence. 

The  crowning  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  the  will  follow  the  lead 
of  conviction  in  all  matters  involving  the  idea  of  duty.  The  moral  will 
is  the  significance,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  other  activities  of  the  mind. 
Institutional  life  is  the  moral  will  as  it  has  realized  itself.  The  ethical 
ideal  is  actualized  in  human  society  to  the  extent  that  it  is  common  to 
the  particular  members.  The  principle  of  conduct  in  the  ethical  world 
is  what  is  known  as  the  moral  law.  This  law  is  the  universal  conviction 
that  every  act  of  each  particular  member  of  the  ethical  whole  should 
be  such  that  when  it  is  made  universal,  that  is,  becomes  the  act  of  all,  it 
will  return  upon  the  doer  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  him.  In  this  way 
the  institutional  world  becomes  a ministration  of  grace;  each  citizen 
receiving  in  return  for  every  good  deed  the  good  increased  a thousand- 
fold. 
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The  principles  active  in  institutional  life  which  maintain  and  nourish 
it  are  the  principles  that  must  guide  in  directing  the  education . of 
the  will.  And  these,  too,  are  what  are  sometimes  called  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  school.  The  discipline  of  a good  school  will  emphasize 
in  the  school  life  of  the  pupils  the  cardinal  virtues  of  our  civiliza- 
tion— the  ethical  world  for  which  the  child  must  be  prepared.  This 
thought  was  fully  elaborated  before  this  Council  at  a former  meeting 
by  a distinguished  member,  and  to  that  admirable  report  you  are  re- 
ferred. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  call  attention  to  this  striking 
resemblance  between  the  principles  governing  conduct  in  institutional 
life  and  in  school  life  for  any  suggestions  of  method  that  may  result 
from  the  comparison.  The  teacher  is  the  expounder  to  the  child  of  his 
relations  to  the  school  in  so  far  as  the  child  can  understand  them,  and  he 
is  there  to  see  that  the  child  is  obedient  to  the  requirements  of  the 
school,  whether  he  understand  the  rationale  of  them  or  not.  Habits  of 
conformity  in  response  to  the  authority  of  requirement  he  considers 
quite  as  important  as  conformity  in  response  to  the  dictates  of  the 
child’s  reason. 

The  teacher  will  also  see  the  importance  of  using  such  incentives  to 
make  the  proper  ideas  dominate  the  conduct  of  the  child  as  shall  pre- 
pare him  to  enter  the  ethical  world  familiar  with  its  methods.  The 
child  must  learn  in  his  school  life  how  inexorable  is  the  law  of  the  ethi- 
cal world  in  its  demands  upon  him  for  conformity.  This  will  put  more 
virility,  more  back-bone,  into  the  government  of  the  school  than  many 
schools  now  possess.  It  is  not  strange  that  even  the  best  teachers  do 
not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  pernicious  sentiment  that  the  way  of 
the  child  must  be  ever  strewn  with  roses — that  whatever  he  does  must 
be  prompted  by  desire.  The  child  properly  trained  loves  to  be  obedient 
to  authority,  and  the  surest  road  to  happiness  is  through  obedience  to 
the  stern  requirements  of  duty.  And,  too,  the  roses  that  are  found  bor- 
dering the  path  of  duty  will  not  be  few,  and  will  far  exceed  in  fragrance 
those  that  border  the  way  of  impulse  and  desire. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  schools  is  a large  number  of  teachers  pos- 
sessed of  moral  earnestness  and  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  it 
effective. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  speak  at  length  of  methods  of 
procedure  in  conducting  the  education  of  the  will.  It  is  probably  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  writer  believes  in  inculcating  morality  by  practising 
it  rather  than  by  theorizing  about  it.  But  the  time  comes  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  when  the  doctrine  that  has  guided  the  teacher  in  fix- 
ing dominant  ideas  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
pupil.  Although,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  theory  of  morals  may 
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well  be  left  until  the  pupil  is  well  on  his  way  in  the  practice  of  morality, 
this  does  not  preclude  the  formulating  of  moral  principles  and  laws  which 
are  exemplified  in  conduct,  whenever  the  child  is  prepared  to  recognize 
them  in  this  form;  and  the  organizing  of  these  into  a system  of  ethics  at 
a later  period  would  be  the  culminating  act  of  an  ideal  method  of  edu- 
cating the  will.  A failure  to  re-enforce  the  practice  of  right  doing  by 
a rational  theory  of  one’s  relations  and  consequent  obligations,  would  be 
to  omit  the  most  effective  defense  against  the  ever-recurring  attacks  of 
passion  and  sense. 

George  P.  Brown, 

Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Harris  : This  discussion  of  the  will  of  course  interests  us  all, 
since  we  know  that  it  is  the  most  fundamental  question  in  education. 
If  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  will  there  is  no  self-activity  or  moral 
responsibility,  there  is  nothing  that  is  distinctively  human,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  is  distinctively  divine  in  man.  It  is  always  well  to  take 
psychological  discussions  and  hold  them  up  in  historical  perspective. 
I want  to  call  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  this  view  of  the  will  is 
accidental— that  it  is  western  in  the  history  of  the  world  rather  than 
eastern.  The  Asiatic  view  tends  to  hold  that  the  will  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  a sort  of  disease  that  has  come  to  exist  by  some  sort  of  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  This  doctrine  is  sometimes  heard  announced 
in  the  Christian  church,  namely : that  we  should  give  up  our  will  to 
God’s  will,  and  not  merely  this,  but  that  we  should  not  will  at  all,  but 
listen  to  pious  impulses  simply  and  not  think  out  for  ourselves  what  is 
reasonable.  This  is  quietism  and  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  teaches  to  know  and  do  good.  This  doctrine  of  the  will 
it  seems  to  me  has  been  presented  very  admirably  in  this  report.  I 
think  that  the  report  should  show  a little  more  fully  how  centrally  this 
doctrine  of  the  will  underlies  the  Christian  civilization  as  over  against 
the  other  civilizations  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  you  look  into  these 
other  civilizations  from  this  stand-point,  you  shall  find  the  Christian  to 
be  the  only  one  that  recognizes  the  infinite  power  of  the  will  to  deter- 
mine itself.  God  made  man  in  His  image  and  endowed  him  with  self- 
determination.  The  doctrine  of  the  Inferno  arises  from  this  doctrine 
of  freedom.  Were  not  man  free  there  could  be  no  hell,  for  hell  is  the 
return  of  man’s  deeds  upon  himself  as  doer,  and  presupposes  responsi- 
bility on  his  part.  If  you  will  look  into  this  from  this  stand-point, 
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you  will  find  that  the  Christian  only  recognizes  the  infinite  will-power 
that  made  man  in  His  image  and  endowed  him  with  a will-power. 

Mr.  Hailmann:  I consider  this  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  a fundamental  problem  in  education.  I speak  of  it  from  a common- 
sense  stand-point.  It  seems  to  me  from  this  stand-point  the  business  of 
the  mind  is  self-expansion  in  all  its  phases,  which  of  course  implies  all 
that  is  conveyed  in  the  term  self-activity.  The  first  phase  of  self- 
expansion is  self-assertion.  In  this  first  phase  of  self-assertion  the  child 
is  to  he  led  to  another  higher  phase,  and  that  is  self-adaptation.  As  he 
moves  from  the  phase  of  self-assertion  to  the  phase  of  self-adaptation,  he 
earns  a higher  stage  of  development  and  a wider  sphere  of  life  as  his 
true  reward.  The  business  of  education  is  to  lead  the  child,  the  grow- 
ing human  being,  constantly  in  that  direction.  I am  so  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  paper  that  I see  little  in  it  to  oppose. 

As  to  one  point  I make  a protest ; that  is,  to  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  fear  or  reverence  for  authority.  The  teacher  should  constantly 
keep  alive  in  the  child  motives  of  faith  rather  than  those  of  fear.  The 
genesis  of  faith  is  a distinctly  human  achievement.  In  his  life  man  meets 
mystery  upon  mystery.  These  he,  at  first,  fears,  hut,  as  he  advances  in 
experience,  he  finds  behind  each  mystery  a goodness,  and  henceforth  he 
greets  new  mysteries  with  faith.  To  rely  on  fear  and  external  authority 
in  education  is  to  retard  development. 

Mu.  Hewett  : Although  this  paper  is  the  individual  production  of  Mr. 
Brown,  yet  I am  on  the  committee,  and  I wish  to  say  that  in  all  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  of  the  paper  I heartily  concur.  As  to  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs  on  the  first  page,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  part  of 
the  third,  I think  I am  somewhat  of  an  agnostic.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Brown  one  or  two  questions.  The  report  says  that  attention  is  a focussing 
of  the  mental  energy  upon  one  group  or  series  of  apperceived  ideas  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Would  the  writer  confine  attention  to  that  and 
nothing  else? 

Mr.  Brown  : That  entire  page  is  a definition  of  attention.  It  is  not 
limited  to  that. 

Mr.  Hewett:  Also  in  respect  to  “ interest. ” It  says  interest  “is  a 
pleasurable  feeling.”  Shall  we  confine  interest  to  that?  One  thing  more 
he  says,  “ Interest  rests  satisfied  with  contemplation.” 

Mr.  Brown  : I mean  simply  that  interest  is  the  satisfaction  which  I 
feel  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ideal. 

Mr.  Hewett:  Now  I will  hurriedly  pass  over  a review  of  the  paper. 
First,  the  mind  is  that  phase  of  energy  that  knows  itself,  is  self-conscious. 
Further  on  the  report  says,  psychology  treats  of  the  different  forms  or 
phases  of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  rises  from  mere 
potentiality  to  actualized  self-consciousness.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
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freedom  of  the  will.  Each  individual  mind  is  conscious  of  possessing  that 
power,  and  judges  himself  and  is  judged  by  others  accordingly.  To  all 
these  statements  I would  say,  amen.  There  are  various  other  sections  of 
the  report  that  are  highly  instructive  and  which  I enjoy. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  : There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  report  states 
relative  to  the  development  of  the  soul  ideal,  and  with  respect  to  the 
time  when  distinctively  ethical  sentiment  appears  in  the  child  life.  We 
all  understand  that  at  the  beginning  that  idea  is  not  formed  and  that 
incentive  does  not  act.  I am  not  clear,  however,  that  he  is  correct  as  to 
the  sequence  in  which  knowledge  of  the  moral,  love,  desire,  and  authority 
declare  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  the  child  learns  his  first  practical 
moral  lesson  from  being  brought  into  conflict  or  contact  with  authority: 

Mr.  Schaeffer  : I am  pleased  with  the  paper  by  reason  of  the  place 
assigned  to  motives  and  authority  in  the  genesis  of  the  will.  In  the 
handling  of  boys  very  much  depends  upon  the  power  that  can  be  put 
back  of  the  will.  At  first  the  child  lites  for  the  gratification  of  self.  Sons 
of  the  rich  are  often  allowed  to  grow  up  with  little  thought  of  anything 
beyond  self-gratifi cation.  The  farmer’s  son,  on  the  contrary,  is  taught 
to  deny  himself  for  the  sake  of  a crop.  The  practice  of  self-denial  lifts 
him  to  a much  higher  stage  of  development.  To  reach  this  advanced 
stage  authority  is  necessary  to  prescribe  lines  of  conduct  that  help  to 
unself  the  will.  There  is  a stage  beyond  this — a stage  in  which  the  will 
comes  under  the  inspiration  of  the  right.  The  will,  then,  becomes  a law 
unto  itself,  and  the  need  for  authority  ceases. 

Mr.  Sabin  : There  is  a point  in  this  most  admirable  paper  to  which 
I wish  to  call  attention.  The  paper  says  that  the  child  must  learn  in 
his  school  life  how  inexorable  is  the  law  of  the  ethical  world  in  its 
demands  upon  him  for  conformity.  This  will  put  more  virility,  more 
backbone,  into  the  government  of  the  school  than  many  schools  now 
possess. 

That  I think  is  sound  doctrine ; but  when  we  are  told,  as  we  have  been 
told  this  morning,  that  authority  is  a mere  expedient,  to  be  dispensed 
with  as  soon  as  possible,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Authority . is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  of  the  state,  of  the  family,  of  the  school. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  it  in  the  education  of  the  child,  as  long  as 
children  remain  children,  and  human  nature  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Schaeffer:  I do  not  understand  what  the  brother  from  Iowa 
means  by  authority.  If  by  authority  he  means  a power  outside  of  the 
will,  then  I wish  to  say  that  that  is  simply  a means  to  an  end.  I,  of 
course,  honor  an  authority  that  is  to  be  found  in  a will  which  is  a law 
unto  itself.  I hope  this  council  will  some  day  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
genesis  and  development  of  the  will.  I hope  some  of  these  days  Presi- 
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dent  Fairchild  will  tell  ns  what  the  particular  features  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  life  are  that  give  specific  form  to  will  development  in  the 
graduates  of  those  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  the  subject  is  opened  in  a 
way  for  us  to  investigate,  in  a manner  hardly  touched  upon  in  our  books 
of  psychology,  which  devote  but  few  pages  to  the  will.  I simply  wish  to 
express  my  dissent  from  statements  wrhich  intimate  that  external  author- 
ity is  a continuing  authority.  I want  an  authority  to  be  so  lodged  in  the 
will  itself  that  the  will  becomes  a law  unto  itself  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  right. 

Me.  Hallmark:  It  was  against  external  authority  that  I spoke; 
against  external  authority  which  comes  to  the  child  like  an  obstruction ; 
which  arbitrarily  opposes  the  will  of  the  child.  I believe  in  an  authority 
rightly  applied  and  understood.  I am  no  anarchist  nor  socialist.  I 
believe  in  the  authority  of  law  and  righteousness.  The  teacher  and  the 
child  must  be  in  harmony,  mutually  and  intelligently  obeying  the  same 
law,  and  this  excludes  even  the  semblance  of  an  external  authority. 
Whenever  the  teacher  puts  himself  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
toward  the  child,  he  is  not  in  a position  to  do  his  best  work. 

Me.  Sabin  : Sometimes  there  is  danger  that  our  pedagogical  princi- 
ples run  counter  to  our  common  sense.  From  the  day  we  are  born  to 
the  day  we  die  this  whole  life  is  simply  a progress  toward  a nobler  end, 
I hope.  None  of  us  is  independent  of  external  authority.  When  we 
are  talking  about  an  escape  from  external  authority,  we  are  talking 
about  something  which  never  has  existed,  and  never  will  exist  until  the 
environments  of  the  child  are  radically  changed  from  what  they  are  at 
present. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Good  exists  in  God;  it  is  the  essential  expression  of  His  nature,  the 
reflected  light  of  His  personality.  Personality  makes  a man  morally 
akin  to  God,  and  places  him  in  conscious  relation  to  law.  What  is  this 
law?  Christ  answers  the  question:  “ Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.” 
“ Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
mind,  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Man’s  per- 
sonality, therefore,  cannot  be  an  end  to-  itself.  The  tendency  of  Greek 
thought  was  to  regard  man  as  a sfelf-centred  being;  to  look  for  the 
springs  of  moral  action  and  the  power  of  progress  within  human  nature. 
Christianity  rates  highly  the  work  of  the  individual ; and  her  task  is  to 
develop  each  human  personality,  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  per- 
sonality of  God. 

Human  personality  in  relation  to  God  is  wisdom;  in  relation  to 
one’s  neighbor,  is  justice  ; in  relation  to  one’s  self,  is  temperance. 
There  is  a trinity — wisdom,  justice,  temperance — forming  a perfect 
personality,  and  creating  harmony  between  the  man  and  his  highest 
environments.  This  is  to  be  secured  only  by  the  culture  of  his  facul- 
ties, powers,  and  organs — the  spirit,  the  mind,  the  body. 

The  most  active  agencies  in  this  work  are  the  church,  the  home,  the 
school.  Neither  has  an  exclusive  duty ; and  the  work  of  each  is  so  co- 
ordinated that  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  one  destroys  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  There  must  be  a general  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  shares 
of  each,  and  a mutual  support. 

The  training  of  the  spirit  and  the  mind  has  a strong  vital  relation 
to  the  training  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  measure  of  a man’s  vitality 
is  the  measure  of  his  working  power.  “ To  possess  every  faculty  and 
function  of  the  body  in  harmonious  working  power  is  to  be  healthy;  to 
be  healthy  with  a high  degree  of  vital  force  is  to  be  strong.”  The 
power  for  work  is  due  not  so  much  to  moral  energy  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  life ; it  is  less  a matter  of  temperament  than  of  acquired  habit. 
Function  makes  structure,  the  physiologists  say.  One  accustomed  to 
systematic,  well-directed,  and  intelligent  physical  exercise  improves  his 
organs,  learns  to  use  them  with  more  skill  and  to  better  advantage. 
Physical  education  means  an  economy  of  force,  for  the  reason  that  every 
movement  is  intrusted  to  the  muscle  best  fitted  to  the  end  in  view.  If 
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inaction,  or  the  defective  action  of  an  organ,  causes  atrophy,  it  must  fol- 
low that  its  frequent  activity  promotes  increased  development.  This  is 
true  of  the  brain  and  of  all  the  nervous  elements  used  in  physical  move- 
ment. Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  nervous  system  has  a share  in  the 
organic  changes  made  by  physical  exercises,  but  it  is  as  true  that  the 
psychical  faculties  are  strongly  influenced.  The  will  is  developed  and 
improved  by  a systematic  command  of  muscle,  and  this  increase  of  will- 
power is  a large  factor  in  the  growth  of  character. 

Training  is  defined  as  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  certain  par- 
ticular conditions  of  activity.  The  need  for  training  answers  two  phy- 
siological demands,  that  waste  material  be  consumed,  and  that  a stimulus 
be  furnished  to  arouse  sluggish  functions  to  activity.  Increased  com- 
bustion and  awakened  functional  activity  demand  larger  supplies  of  oxy- 
gen, and  the  result  is  stimulation,  increased  vitality,  active  response  of 
the  muscles,  and  a healthy  organism.  But  the  voice  of  solicitation,  if 
unheeded,  becomes  weaker  day  by  day,  and  the  silence  is  followed  by 
total  depression  of  the  vital  functions.  Hence  the  importance  of  daily 
systematic  exercise  in  youth  in  order  to  acquire  the  aptitude. 

Is  it  best  that  the  same  exercise  should  be  practised  by  those  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments?  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a certain  point  the 
same  kinds  of  physical  exercise  act  with  favorable  effect  upon  organic 
conditions.  If  the  power  of  assimilation  is  weak  and  small,  exercise 
increases  it,  and  thereby  adds  new  tissues  to  the  body ; if  the  process  of 
assimilation  is  imperfect,  exercise  facilitates  it,  and  thereby  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  ‘ certain  materials.  In  the  first  instance,  nutrition 
becomes  more  active,  which  implies  absorption  of  food  material,  and  the 
necessary  deposits  of  this  material  in  the  organs  and  tissues.  The  cells 
receive  increased  stimulus  from  the  nerves  and  the  blood;  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  is  modified  by  an  excess  of  oxygen,  its  vivifying  power 
is  increased ; and  this  stimulus  increases  the  activity  of  the  functions. 
In  the  second  instance,  where  assimilation  is  defective,  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  useless  material  which  clogs  the  machine  and  causes  disease 
and  general  enfeeblement  of  the  system.  The  effect  of  exercise  in  this 
case  is  to  use  up  the  reserve  materials  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed, 
and  this  incessant  combustion  brings  about  such  a conformation  of  the 
human  machine  as  best  fits  it  for  the  regular  performance  of  all  vital 
action.  Hence  we  see  that  exercise  tends  to  modify  all  constitutions  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  functions  which  make 
health.  And  hence  it  is  a necessity  for  all  constitutions. 

How  much? 

Not  to  the  same  degree,  since  the  benefit  is  not  equal  in  all  cases.  If 
work  increases  both  the  gains  and  the  losses,  these  opposite  results  should 
be  balanced.  Hence  the  need  of  special  exercise  in  special  cases,  and 
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the  importance  of  care,  prudence,  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with  the 
nervous  and  over-taxed.  Beyond  the  point  named  above,  it  seems  true 
that  to  nourish  all  the  organs  equally  is  to  nourish  them  unequally, 
since  human  beings  are  unequally  organized  as  regards  the  various 
functions,  some  being  strong  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  others  in  the 
brain,  still  others  in  the  muscular  system,  and  so  on.  Hence,  any  plan 
or  system  of  physical  training  which  gives  no  attention  to  individual 
needs  is  defective.  But  here  lies  the  chief  danger : namely,  that  the 
lack  of  wisdom  or  skill  in  the  use  of  apparatus  may  lead  to  serious 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ill-chosen  or  ill-directed  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  is  a cause  of  deformity.  The  frequent  and  prolonged 
performance  of  unnatural  movements  is  a fruitful  source  of  enfeeble- 
ment  and  nervous  disease.  There  is  fortunately  a strong  reactionary 
movement  against  excessive  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  wisest  are 
those  who  see  that  no  movement  they  can  prescribe  can  take  the  place 
of  free,  voluntary  out-of-door  exercise,  in  which  the  activities  have  full 
play,  and  in  which  the  emotion  of  pleasure  is  a strong  element.  The 
law  of  will  must  be  in  force:  hence,  there  is  doubt  if  physical  exercise 
imposed  upon  pupils  under  protest  of  the  will  can  be  effective.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  nervous  or  over-taxed  students  care 
should  he  taken  to  avoid  exercises  which  require  sustained  attention, 
and  more  still  to  avoid  excessive  exercises,  the  results  of  which  are  as 
serious  as  those  of  overwork.  When  the  brain  is  heavily  taxed,  any 
physical  exercise  is  excessive,  unless  it  he  automatic,  "that  is,  without 
special  activity  of  the  brain.  In  performing  automatic  or  reflex  action, 
the  spinal  cord  takes  the  place  of  the  brain.  The  brain  is  a centre  of 
reflex  motion,  hut  it  is  also  a centre  of  voluntary  motion.  The  nerves, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  brain  are  the  telegraphic  wires  between  the  will 
and  the  muscles.  They  are  not  the  motor  power;  they  only  transmit  to 
the  muscles  the  stimulus  of  the  will ; neither  is  the  will  itself  the  source 
of  the  motor  power.  The  necessary  condition  of  movement  in  the 
human  body  is  the  production  of  heat,  and  this  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  its  own  materials.  But  if  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  activity 
of  muscle  is  retarded  or  destroyed.  The  overheated  blood  poisons  the 
nerve  centres.  The  sensation  of  fatigue  has  its  seat  in  the  nerve  cen- 
tres. A movement  requiring  the  active  exercise  of  will  causes  fatigue 
more  easily  than  an  automatic  motion. 

The  relation  of  mental  and  physical  work  is  very  close  and  vital,  and 
yet  in  a careful  study  of  the  question,  how  to  give  at  the  same  time  work 
to  the  inactive  muscles  of  the  child  and  repose  to  his  overtaxed  brain, 
there  seems  to  be  a kind  of  contradiction  which  makes  the  solution  of  the 
problem  very  difficult.  The  conditions  of  the  work  are  the  same  for  the 
brain  which  thinks  and  the  muscle  which  contracts,  and  in  both  these 
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organs  greater  activity  of  function  is  accompanied  by  greater  production 
of  heat.  In  the  laborer  and  in  the  thinker  alike  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  toward  the  organ  which  works,  and  a greater  vibration  of 
heat  within  the  acti/e  element. 

In  difficult  gymnastics,  there  is  a strong  exercise  of  the  will,  judgment, 
and  other  psychical  faculties,  and  if  there  is  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  muscular  force,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain. 
Therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  the  nerve  centres  gain  repose  under  the 
influence  of  movements  which  excite  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
overworked  student  requires  economy  of  nervous  energy,  perfect  repose 
of  the  brain,  and  rest  of  the  psychical  powers.  A run  in  the  green  fields 
will  free  the  mind  and  rest  the  head  better  than  any  system  ever 
invented,  because  the  head  has  no  part  in  the  lively  exercise  of  running. 
All  thoughtful  teachers  with  gymnasia  at  command  have  noticed  the 
indifference  and  apathy  of  intellectual  students  in  the  matter  of  difficult 
exercise.  The  reason  is  physiological  and  ought  to  be  regarded.  The 
tired  brain  makes  strong  and  instinctive  protest  against  an  exercise  requir- 
ing as  much  effort  of  the  brain  as  of  the  body.  In  every  case  of  this 
kind  the  discriminating  teacher  will  prescribe  exercise  producing  muscu- 
lar and  not  nervous  fatigue.  Exercises  which  have  been  long  practised 
and  have  been  mastered  are  performed  automatically,  and  require  no 
brain  activity,  while  at  the  same  time  they  quicken  the  blood  current, 
regulate  the  respiration,  and  give  tone  to  the  digestive  functions.  There 
are  conditions  of  mental  sluggishness  for  which  one  remedy  is  the  per- 
formance of  physical  exercises,  requiring  the  concentration,  of  will-power 
and  sustained  attention;  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which 
ignores  this  fact.  But  for  the  over-worked  child,  help  comes  best  from 
long  walks  with  mother  nature  over  the  hills,  from  the  old  popular  games, 
and  indeed,  from  anything  rather  than  difficult  gymnastics. 

In  a paper  which  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  1890, 
Prof.  Axel  Key,  of  Stockholm,  gives  figures  and  facts  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  says,  in  relation  to  the  physical  education  of  children,  that 
the  first  fundamental  research  was  instituted  by  Doctor  Hertel,  in  Copen- 
hagen, in  1881,  with  results  so  significant  that  a special  hygienic  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  health  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  a grand  school  commis- 
sion was  named  by  the  government  of  Sweden  to  inquire  into  the  organ- 
ization of  the  whole  higher  school  life.  It  was  found  that  more  than 
one-third  were  ill  or  afflicted  with  chronic  maladies.  Thirteen  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  boys  suffered  from  habitual  headache,  and  diseases 
of  the  lungs  were  frequent.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  prosperous  classes,  were  ill  or  afflicted  with  serious  chronic 
disorders;  thirty-six  per  cent,  suffered  from  habitual  headache,  and  at 
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least  ten  per  cent,  had  spinal  disorders.  The  average  time  daily 
demanded  by  the  school  for  work  in  class  and  at  home  is,  according  to 
gymnasial  schedules,  seven  hours  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  it  rises  rap- 
idly and  constantly  until,  in  the  upper  classes,  eleven  or  twelve  hours 
are  required. 

How  do  children,  he  asks,  thus  situated  find  time  for  meals,  for  rest, 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  recreation,  and,  above  all,  for  sleep? 
Must  not  their  mental  force  he  worn  out  and  benumbed  by  such  a bur- 
den, their  physical  growth  and  health  suffer,  and  their  capacity  to  resist 
unwholesome  influences  of  every  kind  be  diminished? 

The  conditions  in  American  school  life,  although  not  the  same  as  in 
Sweden,  yet  have  the  same  tendency,  and  our  first  duty  as  the  guardians 
of  the  child  is  to  see  with  all  possible  care  that  the  growth  of  childhood 
be  not  disturbed  or  distorted  by  any  influences  adverse  to  nature.  But 
how?  By  such  a nice  adjustment  of  mental  and  physical  work  that 
one  be  not  made  to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  by  systematic 
daily  exercise  in  order  to  acquire  the  aptitude.  To  this  end  we  place 
walking  first;  well-selected  games  second;  gymnastics  third.  Walking, 
as  a physical  exercise  merely,  is  a perfect  exercise,  because  it  taxes  the 
whole  system ; every  muscle,  every  nerve  and  fibre  is  brought  into  play. 
And  when  to  this  is  added  the  interest  awakened  by  the  love  of  nature, 
a study  of  birds,  a hunt  for  flowers,  a search  for  insects,  the  temper  is 
sweetened,  the  imagination  brightened,  the  mind  broadened,  the  spirit 
lifted  near  to  God.  It  is  something,  says  John  Burroughs,  to  press  the 
pulse  of  oiir  old  mother  by  mountain  lakes  and  streams  and  know  what 
health  and  vigor  are  in  her  being. 

Games  rank  next.  There  seems  to  be  a close  relation  between  pleasure 
and  high  vitality  or  the  vigor  of  the  system,  and  between  pain  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  system.  Hence,  the  law  of  self-conservation.  But  the 
games  should  be  carefully  selected.  Girls  and  boys  left  to  themselves  in 
this  matter  make  their  choice  without  considering  the  importance  of 
quality  and  quantity.  Gymnastics  have  a value,  too,  which  we  must  not 
underestimate  in  the  general  summing  up,  but  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion, when  the  world  is  alive  to  the  supreme  importance  of  a healthy 
body,  and  physical  culture  is  the  latest  fashionable  “ fad,”  not  many 
words  are  needed  here.  The  first  benefit  derived  from  the  practice  of 
gymnastics,  says  an  eminent  physiologist,  is  the  education  of  movements. 
The  country  boy,  rough,  clumsy,  and  uncultured,  rapidly  gains  ease, 
grace,  and  polish.  His  muscles,  hitherto  used  to  slow  obedience,  learn 
to  obey  with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  thus  undergo  a discipline  to 
which  they  had  been  strangers.  The  gymnastic  work,  carefully  done, 
gives  strength,  and  strength  gives  confidence.  There  is  a way  of  stand- 
ing, walking,  and  sitting  not  only  easy  and  graceful,  but  requiring  the 
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least  expenditure  of  force.  “ Strength,  at  the  centre,  and  freedom  at  the 
surface,”  should  be  a precept  of  the  gymnasium.  “ Let  soul  demand 
and  body  respond  ” should  be  another.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium is  reformatory  or  hospital  work.  There  is  a patient  uprooting 
of  physical  faults  growing  out  of  inheritance  and  out  of  environment 
and  habits  of  life,  and  in  their  stead  are  established  fine,  graceful  car- 
riage, ease  of  manner,  new  and  correct  habits.  In  the  hands  of  skill  and 
wisdom  the  gymnasium  is  a powerful  means  for  the  freeing  of  the  body, 
until  it  becomes,  not  only  the  fit  temple  of  God  but  the  expression  of 
his  best  thought. 

Should  boys  and  girls  engage  in  the  same  exercises?  Doctor  Sargent 
answers  the  question  in  these  words : Dp  to  ten  years  of  age,  any  exer- 
cise that  will  be  beneficial  to  a boy  will  be  just  as  valuable  to  a girl. 
Between  ten  and  fourteen,  girls  should  take  lighter  exercise,  with  more 
frequent  intervals  of  rest.  After  that  age,  it  is  simply  a question  of 
time,  amount,  and  degree,  rather  than  of  quality.  As  a general  rule,  he 
says,  girls  need  more  muscle-making  exercise  than  they  get,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  greater  strength  as  for  the  influence  that  well- 
developed  muscles  have  upon  the  brain,  nerve-centres,  and  other  parts 
of  the  system.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  so-called  calisthenic  move- 
ments do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  female  organism.  They  weary 
and  exhaust,  without  giving  anything  adequate  in  return.  These  mat- 
ters can  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a well-trained  teacher.  The 
corset  should  be  taken  off  and  kept  otf,  or,  what  is  better,  never  put  on, 
in  order  that  the  body  may  be  built  up  with  the  new  material  that  will 
come  to  it  as  the  result  of  the  exercise,  and  to  eliminate  the  old  broken- 
down  tissue  from  the  system. 

Should  the  schools  be  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  the  gymna- 
sium? 

We  answer  that  no  gift  in  the  power  of  the  state  is  too  rare  or  pre- 
cious for  the  child  in  its  keeping,  and  no  expense  too  great  for  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation  for  American  citizenship.  If  the  eminent  specialists, 
who  are  doing  so  much  for  the  causes  of  physical  education,  will  demon- 
strate beyond  question  their  ability  and  power — and  we  think  they  can — 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  imperfect  physical  organizations — then  the  state 
owes  it  to  the  child,  through  the  school,  not  only  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means,  but  to  furnish  also  the  teacher,  wise  by  natural  fitness,  and 
skilled  by  the  best  training  of  the  schools. 

What  system  ? 

The  answer  is  brief.  Any  system  that  is  good,  or  a combination  of 
the  best  in  every  system. 

Conclusion. 

Wisdom — justice — temperance — the  trinity  which  makes  a perfect 
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human  personality.  The  last,  temperance,  includes  a reverent  care  of 
the  body — “ The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  earthen  vessel  is  holy 
because  the  treasure  which  it  contains  binds  us  “ By  golden  chains  about 
the  feet  of  God.” 


Clara  Conway,  Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 

G.  Stanley  Hall:  I did  not  intend  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  is  so  important,  and  there  are  so  many  things  left  unsaid  in  this 
admirable  paper,  that  I shall  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  two  or  three  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  beginning  to  realize  now,  as 
never  before,  that  health  is  the  criterion  of  everything  in  education. 
If  our  school  system  injures  the  "body,  it  is  bad,  no  matter  how  much 
good  it  may  do  to  the  mind.  The  system  of  education  to-day  is  the 
most  powerful  system  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  is  a greater 
agreement  about  education  than  about  anything  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  has  never  been  such  a consensus  of  all  minds — of  all  degrees 
of  intelligence,  and  in  all  countries — as  there  is  about  education  to-day. 

The  church,  the  state,  have  never  brought  such  a degree  of  unanimity 
as  exists  now  with  regard  to  the  system  of  education.  The  advancement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  changes  so  momen- 
tous, systems  so  far-reaching  and  complete,  that  the  modern  school  has 
a control  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
for  more'days  of  the  week  and  more  hours  of  the  day  than  the  Church 
or  any  other  system  has  ever  held.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  men  are 
proud  to  serve  such  a system;  but  there  never  was  so  much  danger  of  an 
injury  to  the  body  and  mind  as  now. 

These  statements,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  within  the  last  five  years  in  so  many  countries,  show 
results  which  are  appalling.  They  show  a percentage  of  ill-health  33, 
even  40,  per  cent. , and  a good  deal  we  can  never  tell,  perhaps,  is  actually 
caused  by  the  failure  to  regard  certain  rules  absolutely  necessary  to 
health. 

First,  in  the  development  of  what  is  known  as  the  nascent  period. 
We  have  learned  that  there  are  certain  periods  of  growth  when  each 
function  and  each  organ  develops  very  rapidly.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
recent  investigator  that  there  are  two  years,  somewhere  between  thirteen 
and  eighteen,  where  the  hand  centres,  for  instance  the  brain,  controlling 
the  hand  or  fingers  develop  more  than  they  develop  for  many  years  before 
and  after.  Now  whenever  this  nascent  period  is,  it  is  well  established 
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that  over-exercise  before  it  is  far  more  liable  than  afterward  to  produce 
an  ill-effect.  Many  diseases  are  due  to  over-straining.  Each  organ, 
each  function,  the  hand,  the  eye,  etc. , all  organs  have  their  nascent  periods 
just  as  the  organs  of  sex  when  they  develop  and  new  functions  come 
into  play ; and  over-exertion  of  any  of  these  functions  before  their  matur- 
ity is  injurious,  and  the  effects  are  physiologically  analogous  to  what  it 
would  be  to  lay  burdens  upon  the  sexual  organs  before  their  maturity  is 
complete. 

The  body  does  not  grow  in  all  directions  at  once : now  a certain  func- 
tion, and  now  another,  develops. 

The  second  point  is  this : That,  as  Professor  Key  has  pointed  out,  and 
as  confirmed  by  other  investigators,  quite  contrary  to  the  early  idea, 
during  the  nascent  period,  whether  of  special  functions  or  the  gen- 
eral period  of  growth  (like  that  great  period  that  takes  place  during 
adolescence),  the  body  is  more  able  to  resist  disease,  and  is  more  able  to 
resist  strains.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  boys  were  growing  there 
must  be  special  precautions  taken  in  order  to  prevent  excesses.  Now  it 
is  known  that  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  there  is  the 
greatest  resistance  to  disease. 

With  regard  to  fatigue.  There  have  been  within  five  years  a number 
of  careful  observances  of  the  effects  of  over-training.  Many  of  these 
* have  been  experimental.  They  have  been  applied  to  animals,  and  in 
many  cases  where  the  living  nerve-cell  is  observed  under  the  microscope 
while  the  organ  of  which  it  is  the  centre  is,  being  fatigued,  and  from 
these  results  has  come  the  very  important  conclusion  which  is  now  gen- 
erally established,  that  the  difference  between  the  rested  brain  or  nerve- 
cell and  the  fatigued  cell  is  very  great  indeed — that  it  is  great  enough 
to  explain  a great  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  thought  hith- 
erto to  be  abnormal.  So  that  a great  many  of  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  ascribed  hitherto  to  disease  must  be  entirely  revised  and  much 
pathological  work  must  be  done  over  again.  Many  things  thought  to 
be  due  to  disease  are  now  known  to  be  the  direct  results  of  fatigue. 
The  change  taking  place  in  a living  cell  under  fatigue  is  very  great. 
Under  the  microscope  the  cell  almost  collapses,  where  the  sensitive  parts 
of  it  are  pale  and  thin ; and  this  appears  in  the  rhythm  daily.  Every 
day  has  its  rhythm.  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  a rhythm ; for  instance, 
in  the  forenoon,  say  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  many  men  are  at  the  greatest 
energy.  After  dinner,  at  four  or  five  o’clock,  with  other  men  energy 
is  at  its  greatest  and  best.  Now  there  is  no  education  that  is  modern 
except  active  education,  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  activity  and 
energy  muscles,  if  you  please,  since  one-half  of  the  whole  body  is  known 
to  be  muscle.  A large  fraction  of  the  whole  energy  goes  out  to  the  ani- 
mal. What  we  want  is  a method  that  will  tend  to  develop  the  whole 
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body  properly,  in  order  that  none  of  the  great  opportunities  of  these 
nascent  periods  may  be  missed  and  none  of  them  abused.  It  is  not  merely 
physical  exercise,  but  it  is  original  research,  whether  anything  substan- 
tial results  or  not.  Whatever  it  is,  there  is  the  activity.  I would  rather 
have  a boy  who  has  but  little  training  in  college  attempt  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  world’s  knowledge  than  attempt  to  attain  a high  state  of 
learning.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  also  an  exercise  of 
the  body,  and  if  well  conducted  the  exercise  increases  the  muscle, 
increases  the  number  of  cells,  and  it  adds  an  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  nerve  fibres  just  as  much  as  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  mus- 
cles and  muscle  fibres. 

Some  of  us  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  we  feel  that  no  system 
of  education  is  beneficial  if  the  young  person  leaves  the  schoolroom  in 
worse  health  than  he  entered  it. 

Mr.  Richards:  This  question  is  important.  The  object  of  physical 
training  in  schools  is  not  to  train  our  children  to  be  gymnasts  or  to  be 
specially  prepared  for  physical  exhibitions;  but  to  us,  as  educators,  it 
seems  to  me  the  question  is,  how  can  we  develop  the  powers  of  the  body 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  along  in  the  same  line  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  not  to  labor  simply  for  a more  excellent  system  of  physical  train- 
ing, but  that  we  may  have  such  a physical  training  as  will  develop  the 
body  along  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and,  above  all,  preserve  the  moral 
health  of  the  student. 

I indorse  most  fully  the  sentiments  of  this  paper.  I want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  remark  that  the  writer  has  made  under  the  head  of  “ Economy 
of  the  Nervous  Force.”  She  says  that  “ in  every  case  a discriminat- 
ing teacher  will  prescribe  exercise  producing  muscular  and  not  nervous 
fatigue.”  Exercises  which  have  been  long  practised  and  have  been  mas- 
tered are  performed  automatically.  Then  there  are  conditions  of  men- 
tal sluggishness  for  which  one  remedy  is  the  performance  of  physical 
exercise  requiring  the  concentration  of  will-power  and  sustained  ten- 
sion. Most  systems  of  physical  education  have  completely  ignored  this 
fact. 

I have  noticed  in  some  schools  these  exercises,  where  there  was  appar- 
ently no  more  exercise  of  the  will  or  mind  than  there  would  be  if  the 
pupils  were  machines;  all  motions  were  made  in  a sort  of  mechanical 
way,  without  any  apparent  thought.  It  has  been  an  opinion  of  mine 
that  all  exercises  that  are  introduced  should  have  a mental  as  well  as  a 
physical  end  in  view.  The  mind  should  be  trained  so  that  it  can  act. 
These  exercises  should  be  regular  and  uniform,  with  a view  to  making 
a more  perfect  child,  a more  perfect  man  or  woman,  so  that  the  body 
and  the  mind  will  grow  together,  and  that  the  child,  when  he  leaves 
the  school,  will  leave  it  with  a well-rounded  character. 
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Mr.  Harris:  I see  things  a little  differently  from  the  last  speaker, 
and  understand  this  paper  to  condemn  his  theory.  I think  that  physi- 
cal exercise  ought  not  to  he  set  as  a task  when  it  is  intended  to  serve  as 
recreation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  defects  in 
physical  education,  that  it  has  been  brought  into  the  schools  and  made 
a will  training,  so  that  the  child  who  has  been  exhausting  his  nervous 
energy  all  the  morning  at  his  lessons  in  school  is  then  called  upon  to 
exhaust  it  even  more  rapidly  in  set  forms  of  exercise,  instead  of  relax- 
ing as  he  ought  to.  The  child  must  stand  up ; he  must  not  lean ; he 
must  pay  strict  attention  and  imitate  precisely  the  motions  prescribed. 
This  is  a strain  on  the  will-power,  and  calisthenics  as  practiced  in  many 
cases  exhausts  nervous  energy  faster  than  a class  exercise  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  I was  glad  to  hear  what  the  report  says  with  reference  to  school 
gymnastics  being  a training  of  the  will,  and  to  notice  that  the  author 
recommends  a free  run  in  the  fields  as  better.  Now  I am  a great  stick- 
ler for  the  old-fashioned  recess,  the  wild  recess  [applause],  the  pupil 
bursting  out  of  the  school-room,  running  about,  shouting,  and  pushing 
his  fellows.  It  is  this  recess  that  recreates  the  pupil  and  restores  his 
nervous  energy.  After  the  enjoyment  of  a little  freedom  and  a run,  the 
child  returns  to  the  schoolroom  and  does  his  work  better.  But  these 
set  exercises  which  strain  the  attention  of  the  child  are  hurtful.  It 
may  crush  his  health,  especially  when  he  is  growing,  and  at  these  criti- 
cal periods  that  Dr.  Hall  has  mentioned.  It  is  a very  important  sub- 
ject. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  know  a great  deal  more  about  it 
through  the  labors  of  specialists,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
something  has  already  been  done  in  that  direction,  for  it  was  growing 
clear  to  the  most  ordinary  observer  that  a mistake  is  made  by  imposing 
the  strain  of  calisthenics  as  a substitute  for  play.  This  strain  may  be 
too  much  and  may  crush  the  child  or  produce  an  arrest  of  growth.  An 
arrested  development,  intellectually,  happens  often  through  excess  of 
memory  culture,  and  the  child  does  not  get  above  it  into  rationality  and 
deep  thinking.  In  fact,  he  recedes.  In  this  sense  I understood  Mr. 
Hall.  There  is  great  danger  in  this  matter  of  physical  exercise,  of  over- 
straining in  certain  directions,  and  producing  permanent  weakness. 
When  one  looks  at  the  danger  of  half  knowledge  in  this  matter,  one  is 
almost  frightened.  In  my  own  career  I have  espoused  hobbies  in  the 
matter  of  physical  education,  hobbies  which  I look  back  upon  with  hor- 
ror; I know  they  were  injurious  to  me  and  to  my  fellows  who  shared  in 
my  views.  Gymnastic  exercises  which  develop  the  muscles  perhaps  are 
good  for  two-fifths  of  the  body.  If  the  muscles  are  considered  to  be  the 
whole  body  and  no  account  is  made  of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the 
adipose  tissues,  there  will  be  a tendency  to  cultivate  the  muscles  or 
the  voluntary  movements  at  the  expense  of  the  involuntary  powers  of 
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the  body  that  are  manifested  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs. 
It  is  dangerous  to  encroach  on  these  involuntary  powers  by  overcultiva- 
tion of  the  muscles.  The  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will,  and  a mod- 
erate training  of  these,  with  a view  to  make  them  ready  servants  of  the 
will,  is  both  healthful  and  useful. 

Mr.  Hoose:  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  a question.  Which  is 
better  from  an  educational  stand-point,  that  the  children  shall  have 
physical  exercise  under  some  formula  rigidly  adhered  to,  or  physical 
exercise  at  will  in  a miscellaneous  form?  That  is  a question  I have 
before  me  from  time  to  time,  and  concerning  which  I have  serious 
doubts  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Harris:  The  report  says  that  there  is,  fortunately,  a strong 
reactionary  movement  against  excessive  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  wisest  are  those  who  see  that  no  movement  they  can  prescribe  can 
take  the  place  of  free,  voluntary,  out-of-door  exercise  in  which  the 
activities  have  full  play,  and  in^which  the  emotion  of  pleasure  is  a 
strong  element.  I endorse  this  heartily. 

Mr.  Sheldon-  : I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  if  the  kindergarten — 
say  from  infancy  to  four  or  five  years  of  age — I would  like  to  ask  if  that 
system  is  thought  desirable,  if  it  is  well  to  have  a regular  system  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  little  children. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Sheldon  is  the  most  competent  man  in  this  audi- 
ence to  answer  that  question,  so  I repeat  it  to  him.  His  answer 
would  he  that  Froebel  never  imposed  any  such  martinet  system  on  the 
child. 

Mr.  Hall:  I think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  very  easy.  If  the 
object  of  the  exercise  is  to  increase  the  strength  and  physical  develop- 
ment, it  should  always  be  when  the  body  is  rested  and  fresh.  But  if 
the  object  is  divergence,  in  order  to  further  intellectual  work,  it  is  a 
totally  different  thing.  Then  it  should  come  when  they  are  fatigued. 
Physical  exercise  is  not  one  thing,  hut  it  is  a great  many  things.  I do 
not  think  we  realize  what  a vast  problem  this  is. 

Mr.  Hoose  : I will  put  two  cases  before  Dr.  Hall : One  is  that  of  a 
boy  who  is  vigorous  and  has  a good  deal  of  mental  strength.  In  another 
case  the  hoy  must  use  his  physical  strength  sparingly.  Now,  as  between 
those  two  cases,  what  would  Mr.  Hall  recommend? 

Mr.  Hall:  I do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hoose  : Let  me  state  the  case  again.  Here  is  a person  who  sets 
himself  to  work  with  a great  deal  of  force — runs  fast,  walks  rapidly, 
studies  rapidly,  gets  tired,  works-  at  physical  exercise  with  vigor,  keeps 
on  that  way,  accumulates  strength  easily,  and  goes  on  expending  the 
maximum  of  force.  There  is  another  boy  who  works  less  rapidly,  who 
exhausts  his  energy  with  less  rapidity,  but  who  accomplishes  a certain 
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amount  of  work.  Now,  as  an  educational  question,  what  would  you  say 
was  the  best  method  for  training  those  boys? 

Mr.  Hall  : This  question  of  spurtiveness  is  a good  one,  but  it  is  an 
individual  question.  I have  had  many  pupils  whom  I wished  to  heaven 
I could  get  to  spurt.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  had  a great  many 
pupils,  nervous  boys,  in  whom  that  is  just  the  thing  to  avoid.  That  is 
a question  to  which  a careful  answer  must  be  made  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Fairchild  : Another  phase  of  physical  training  that  some  of  us 
have  had  to  do  with  shows  that  we  cannot  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions without  going  into  philosophy.  I suppose  many  of  you  are  con- 
versant with  the  system  of  manual  training  and  shop  work  of  various 
kinds  connected  with  some  of  the  schools  for  older  children,  and  some  of 
you  have  found  undoubtedly  that  the  kind  of  recreation  which  comes  in 
that  line  is  real  and  genuine,  and  that  the  purpose  that  lies  behind  the 
work  itself  is  the  best  possible  stimulant  and  brings  exercise  to  the  mus- 
cles as  well  as  rest  to  the  brain.  I know  in  our  shop,  where  we  have  as 
many  as  200  young  men  at  work  each  day,  there  is  the  utmost  interest. 
Although  the  will  is  engaged,  it  is  engaged  in  such  a way  as  not  to  be 
overtaxed.  The  work  is  J30  arranged  that  the  young  men  consider  this 
part  of  their  daily  routine  as  a recreation,  although  they  do  a great  deal 
of  work  in  the  hours  given  to  manual  training.  I have  been  again  and 
again  surprised  to  find  how  much  can  he  accomplished  in  actual  training 
during  a few  hours  each  week,  and  to  observe  that  the  pupils  come  from 
the  work  feeling  that  they  have  enjoyed  a recreation,  full  of  renewed 
energy  and  renewed  thought.  I believe  it  is  producing  a marked  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  health  of  our  young  community.  We  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  600  students,  and  during  the  twelve  years  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas,  there  have  been 
but  three  deaths  in  the  whole  body  of  students — one  from  measles,  one 
from  drowning,  and  one  from  typhoid  fever  brought  to  the  college. 
There  is  no  sickness  with  us;  no  reason  for  sickness.  No  system  of 
education  is  complete  where  the  students  deteriorate  physically  while 
they  grow  mentally. 

Miss  Cohway:  The  words  of  the  report  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  observation.  I have  frequently,  in  the  school-room,  seen  pupils 
object  to  the  physical  exercise  when  the  hour  came,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion, I find  that  the  pupil  is  tired.  In  such  a case  I think  it  common 
sense  that  the  pupil  he  allowed  to  rest,  or  sent  out  in  the  air  and  sunshine, 
where  she  may  have  the  best  rest.  I think  it  would  he  cruel,  I think  it 
would  he  an  outrage,  to  compel  a girl  to  take  physical  exercise  under  those 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  not  prepared  to  state  that  physical 
exercise  should  be  dispensed  with.  I believe  in  physical  exercise,  but  if 
it  is  observed  that  physical  exercise  is  harmful  it  should  be  abandoned. 
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There  are  times  when  physical  exercise  should  be  given  to  tired  pupils 
who  are  mentally  fatigued,  and  in  that  case  it  should  be  such  exercise 
that  the  attention  of  the  student  is  not  required,  and  where  no  concen- 
tration of  the  mental  faculties  is  necessary,  but  in  which  the  exercise  is 
merely  automatic. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  undersigned  Committee  on  Statistics  begs  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing report,  in  which  it  has  endeavored  to  discuss  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary questions  relative  to  the  character  of  the  statistics  which  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  obtain.  The  report  of  your  Committee  offers  (1) 
some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  significance  of  statistics;  (2) 
a survey  of  the  chief  divisions  under  which  educational  statistics  may  be 
grouped ; (3)  some  references  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  most  important  items — difficulties  that  arise  at  the  out- 
set, as  it  were,  and  vitiate  the  results  of  tabulation  and  comparison  even 
in  the  most  general  data. 

Through  statistics  we  complete  our  inventory  of  the  reality;  we 
ascertain  the  kind  and  amount  that  is  or  has  been  in  actual  existence. 
Vague,  common  observation  and  experience  is  unmethodic  and  inaccu- 
rate. It  is  impressed  by  a few  unusual  data  and  makes  sweeping  infer- 
ences that  are  not  justified  by  the  real  state  of  facts.  Only  when  the 
data  are  inventoried  and  counted  accurately  is  it  possible  to  make  relia- 
ble inferences.  There  is  experience  enough  and  observation  enough  in 
any  age  to  furnish  data  for  a complete  science  of  nature  and  man,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  quantified,  this  experience  all  goes 
for  little  or  nothing.  The  generalizations  are  so  crude  that  they  conflict 
with  each  other,  the  inferences  of  one  day  refute  those  of  the  previous 
day,  and  in  the  end  all  is  reduced  to  zero. 

The  facts  of  the  world  as  given  to  us  are  dead  results,  and  in  order  to 
attain  any  scientific  knowledge — or  any  practical  wisdom — in  regard  to 
them  we  must  go  behind  these  dead  results  to  the  causes,  forces,  or  ener- 
gies that  have  produced  them.  We  must  learn  to  see  all  real  things  in 
the  processes  that  have  brought  these  dead  results  here  and  will  presently 
remove  them  hence.  For  the  real  things  before  us  do  not  stay ; they 
have  come  out  of  the  region  of  possibility,  and  they  will  go  again  into 
that  region  as  soon  as  they  have  masqueraded  a longer  or  a shorter  inter- 
val of  time.  The  realities  before  our  senses  are,  then,  not  true  actuali- 
ties, but  only  passing  phases  of  some  process  or  other.  They  are,  in  the 
language  of  recent  natural  science,  mere  phenomena.  Science  for  this 
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reason  inquires  rather  into  the  process  than  into  the  immediate  reality. 
The  process  abides,  its  dead  results  are  in  a state  of  change  and  vanish- 
ing. But  we  can  learn  the  process  only  by  the  study  of  these  same  dead 
results.  We  must  make  them  the  basis  of  our  inference.  We  must 
learn  from  them  the  processes. 

Here  it  is  that  quantity  becomes  so  important.  Our  statistics  record 
the  exact  limits  of  reality,  and  show  us  the  strength  of  forces  and  the 
quality  of  the  forces.  The  present  existing  things  reveal  the  process  by 
showing  us  what  forces  are  at  work.  A comparison  of  to-day  with  that 
of  yesterday  fixes  the  trend  of  the  process.  It  is  changing,  and  there  is 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  forces  involved;  some  are 
yielding  to  others. 

For  the  reason  that  science  goes  at  once  behind  things  and  events  to 
their  moving  causes,  it  is  clear  that  quantitative  data  are  absolutely 
essential  to  it.  Science  inquires  what  relation  each  thing  or  event  has 
to  other  things  and  events  that  precede  or  follow  it.  It  seeks  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  environments  and  the  relation  of  events  to  preceding 
and  following  events.  In  this  way  each  thing  or  event  is  made  to  throw 
light  on  all  others,  and  all  things  and  events  are  made  to  throw  light  on 
each.  This  is  what  makes  science  so  important  to  men.  The  relation 
of  one  thing  or  event  to  another  is  of  no  account  for  science,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  a relation  of  influence — a relation  of  action  and  reaction. 
This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  that  science  goes  at 
once  behind  immediate  things  and  events  to  inquire  into  the  moving 
causes — to  inquire  into  the  living  process,  in  short.  Science  gives  system 
because  it  connects  all  these  isolated  data  in  the  unity  of  the  living  proc- 
ess which  acts  through  forces. 

The  lowest  stage  of  mental  power  in  the  human  being  is  satisfied  with 
the  simple  quantity  of  objects — satisfied  if  it  can  identify  things  and 
name  them.  It  is  therefore  satisfied  with  unsystematic  details,  and  does 
not  inquire  into  the  relations  which  one  thing  or  event  bears  to  another. 
Hence  it  does  not  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  process  instead  of  dead 
result. 

In  order  to  make  this  ascent,  as  we  have  said,  there  must  be  quantifi- 
cation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  it  is  apparent 
that  quantity  itself  b^ars  some  important  relation  to  quality,  or  else  it 
could  not  serve  this  function  of  lifting  our  common  knowledge  up  to 
scientific  knowledge.  The  lowest  stage  of  mental  power  seizes  quality ; 
the  next  higher  seizes  quantity.  The  lowest  stage  seizes  each  thing  or 
event  as  something  having  an  environment,  but  as  having  complete  inde- 
pendence, full  reality  in  itself. 

The  second  stage  of  mental  power  sees  things  as  products  of  a force  or 
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energy — or,  in  other  words,  as  results  of  a process.  Hence  it  implies  the 
idea  of  genus  and  species,  or  rather  the  idea  of  species  and  individuals. 
All  things  or  events  are  real  individuals  that  have  been  produced  by  a 
general  process;  they  are  repetitions  of  its  action.  If  the  process  abides 
as  species,  the  individual  things  or  events  pass  away  as  particular  speci- 
mens or  realizations  of  the  underlying  process.  “ The  species  lives,  the 
individual  dies.” 

The  philosophy  of  mathematics,  therefore,  reveals  the  real  significance 
of  the  ascent  of  the  mind  from  common  empiricism,  which  never  gets  «at 
a knowledge  which  can  command  nature,  up  to  science,  which  conquers 
nature  and  emancipates  man  from  thraldom  and  drudgery.  Science 
with  its  quantitative  view  looks  at  genera  and  species,  instead  of  men, 
things,  and  events.  It  does  not,  however,  regard  these  as  mere  classifica- 
tions. It  looks  upon  processes  or  living  energies — complexes  of  forces  so 
to  speak — these  are  its  genera  and  species.  Hence,  science  sees  essences 
instead  of  mere  phenomena.  It  looks  for  and  finds  substantial  beings 
behind  the  visible  but  transient  things  and  events  which  are  before  the 
senses.  Quantity  implies  repetition  of  individuals  of  the  same  kind, 
and  this  similarity  of  individuals  points  each  to  a common  origin.  This 
is  the  significance  of  the  mere  classification.  Science  inventories  first 
and  then  classifies;  then  from  the  classes  it  infers  the  forces  or  proc- 
ess. This  is  what  quantity  means;  this  is  the  significance  of  sta- 
tistics. 

All  real  things  and  events  in  the  world  are  fleeting  manifestations  of 
what  is  more  real  and  abiding  in  the  form  of  process. 

Perhaps  these  considerations  may  seem  too  curious  and  subtle  as  a 
reply  to  those  who  object  to  school  statistics.  We  assume  that  those 
interested  in  education,  as  a potent  effort  in  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
will  admit  that  a knowledge  of  the  social  process  going  on  is  essential  to 
a wise  and  practical  management  of  the  every-day  details.  Directive 
power  depends  on  insight  into  the  forces  that  are  working.  It  ought 
to  be  evident,  therefore,  to  all  sceptics  who  consider  these  principles  that 
accurate  statistics  furnish  the  first  requisite  toward  wise  directive  power. 
The  statesman  or  legislator  who  is  providing  for  the  school  system  must 
know  the  present  status  of  school  attendance,  the  rate  of  progress  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  supply  and  efficiency  of  teachers,  and  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  involved. 

The  teacher  and  the  specialist  needs  many  other  quantitative  inqui- 
ries. He  needs  to  inventory  quantitatively  the  successive  steps  of  the 
growth  of  the  infant’s  powers  and  faculties — or  the  same  quantitative 
information  regarding  the  mastery  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  the  effects 
of  confinement  in  school,  the  different  kinds  of  exercise,  the  varieties  of 
discipline,  etc.  There  are  thousands  of  special  lines  of  investigation, 
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where  careful  quantitative  analysis  will  reveal  data  regarding  the  laws 
of  educative  growth. 

But  the  four  great  lines  of  educational  statistics  are  well  marked.  The 
public  opinion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  most  advanced  government  in 
the  world,  desires  to  know  concerning — I.  The  attendance  of  pupils  on 
school;  II.  The  advancement  in  the  course  of  study ; III.  The  teaching 
forces  and  appliances;  and,  IV.  The  revenues  and  expenditures. 

The  sociological  interest  is  primarily  occupied  with  the  first  and  fourth 
— rthe  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  and  the  provision  of  means  to 
support  the  schools.  Next,  after  something  has  been  done  in  these  two 
essentials,  there  comes  in  the  question  of  teachers  (our  third  rubric) — 
how  to  provide  for  a constant  supply  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  keep 
these  in  a state  of  growth  in  culture  and  professional  skill.  Lastly,  even 
the  general  public  gets  interested  in  questions  relating  to  the  second 
need — the  course  of  study — and  wishes  to  know  why  these  and  not  other 
branches  are  taught;  why  they  ar^  taught  in  a certain  order,  why  so 
much  time  is  devoted  to  this  or  that  branch.  It  gradually  goes  farther, 
and  inquires  into  the  educating  value  of  each  branch — its  effect  in  open- 
ing the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  in  making  the  child  participative  in  the 
products  of  industry  and  the  mental  acquisitions  of  his  fellow-men.  It 
inquires  into  the  best  order  of  development  of  the  child’s  powers,  and 
specializes  its  inquiries  in  many  ways  into  the  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tions of  education. 

Taking  a closer  survey  of  these,  our  four  items  of  statistics,  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  subordinate  needs  of  each. 

I.  The  first  is  that  of  attendance  on  school.  The  subheads  under  this 
relate  to  ( a ) number  of  pupils  attending;  (b)  the  duration  of  attend- 
ance; (c)  the  personal  items  relating  to  those  pupils.  Hence  we  have 
to  inquire  first,  what  is  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in 
school  in  the  course  of  the  year?  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  inquiries, 
and  yet  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accuracy  in  regard  to  it,  for 
the  reasons : first,  inaccurate  book-keeping  by  the  teacher ; secondly,  the 
habit  of  duplicate  registrations. 

The  statistics  of  no  country  or  state  can  be  considered  as  yet  perfectly 
reliable  in  this  item.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  duplicate  reg- 
istration comes  in.  (a)  In  rural  districts  a winter-school  is  kept  by 
one  teacher,  probably  a man,  and  in  the  summer  another  session  is  kept, 
and  by  a woman.  The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  town  and  thence  to  the  State  without  making  account 
of  the  duplicate  registration  of  pupils.  The  summer  school  registers  a 
large  number  of  new  pupils,  especially  of  young  children,  but  retains  a 
good  many  of  the  winter  pupils. 

As  towns  grow  populous  the  two-session  school  is  supplanted  by  the 
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continuous  term  school,  and  one  registration  takes  the  place  of  two. 
The  States  with  rural  districts  which  are  gradually  adopting  the  contin- 
uous term  school,  therefore,  frequently  show  a decrease  in  the  annual 
enrollment  of  pupils,  and  seem,  therefore,  to  be  retrograding,  whereas 
they  are  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  education  by 
increasing  the  annual  term  of  school,  and  by  engaging  better  teachers, 
and  by  actually  enrolling  a larger  number  of  pupils,  though  not  count- 
ing any  of  these  twice. 

(b)  But  there  is  another  source  of  duplicate  enrollment  in  the  fact 
that  some  schools — private  academies  being  the  first  to  do  this — count 
each  term  of  the  year  a separate  alfair,  and  give  the  enrollment  for  each 
of  the  three  or  four  terms  first  in  detail  and  then  in  the  aggregate,  with- 
out deducting  duplications. 

(c)  A third  and  more  dangerous  form  of  duplicate  enrollment  comes 
from  enrolling  twice  those  who  are  promoted  from  one  school  to  another 
during  the  year ; they  are  counted  once  in  the  primary  school,  for  exam- 
ple, and  again  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  school  to  which  they  are 
transferred.  This  third  form  of  duplicate  enrollment  used  to  vitiate  the 
statistics  of  the  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast — Philadelphia,  in  one 
year,  for  example,  counting  some  70,000  pupils  twice  in  its  returns,  and 
making  an  aggregate  of  177,000,  when  only  107,000  different  pupils 
were  actually  enrolled. 

( d ) Another  cause  of  duplication  is  the  neglect  to  make  a matter  of 
registration  of  the  item  of  attendance  of  a pupil  in  another  school  within 
the  same  year,  when  receiving  him  by  transfer.  The  constantly  shifting 
population  of  a city  causes  this  to  be  a considerable  item. 

( e ) Lastly,  carelessness  in  keeping  the  annual  register  of  a large 
school  leads  to  a duplicate  enrollment  of  many  pupils  who  leave  in  the 
fall  and  return  to  school  in  the  spring.  Their  former  attendance  has 
been  forgotten  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

There  is  need  for  a good  device  to  prevent  this  duplicate  enrollment, 
which  vitiates  all  conclusions  based  on  the  item  of  actual  school  attend- 
ance. It  should  be  required  of  each  teacher  to  enter  in  a column  after 
each  pupil’s  name  the  fact  of  attendance  or  non-attendance  previously 
in  the  same  year  in  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

In  all  large  schools,  where  there  are  many  teachers  and  many  separate 
roll-books  kept,  it  should  be  required  by  the  principal  that  each  teacher 
should  keep  a column  in  which  he  or  she  write  after  each  pupil’s  name 
the  “ annual  register  number,”  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  annual  reg- 
ister should  be  numbered.  This  “ annual  register  number”  will  prevent 
duplicate  registration  in  the  same  school,  and  will  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  items  of  each  separate  teacher’s  roll-book  to  the  general  register. 

Besides  his  number  of  separate  pupils  enrolled  it  is  important  to  know 
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the  actual  average  attendance.  This  should  he  taken  by  averaging  the 
daily  attendance,  hut  is,  in  fact,  taken  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many by  selecting  two  specimen  days  and  counting  the  attendance  on 
those  days. 

Besides  average  attendance  we  should  have  the  item  of  tardiness  kept 
accurately,  inasmuch  as  punctuality  is  very  important  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  pupil. 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  we  wish  the  number  of  daily 
school  sessions  for  the  year  and  the  hours  of  a school  session,  the  length 
and  hour  of  recesses  and  intermissions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  personality  we  include  such  items  as,  first, 
How  many  of  each  sex?  Second,  How  many  of  each  year  of  age,  and  the 
average  age?  Third,  Race?  Fourth,  How  many  born  in  the  town  or 
State  where  the  school  is  situated?  Fifth,  How  many  born  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  nation?  Sixth,  How  many  born  abroad?  Occupation 
of  parents? 

II.  Under  the  second  of  our  four  chief  heads  we  would  ask  for  statis- 
tics regarding  the  course  of  study,  and  thus  determine  by  this  the  grade 
of  schools  as  follows  : (a)  Kindergarten;  ( b ) Primary  and  Grammar 
school ; ( c ) Secondary  education ; ( d ) Higher  education. 

We  should  ask  very  carefully  as  to  the  relations  of  these  items  to  the 
first  class  of  items,  especially  age,  sex,  and  average  attendance. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  schools  by  the  following  test : The  introduction  of  algebra,  or 
of  an  ancient  or  modern  language,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  secondary 
course  of  study.  The  higher  course  of  study  should  be  marked  by  ana- 
lytical mathematics,  or  by  logical  and  philosophical  studies,  or  by 
advanced  language  studies. 

III.  The  third  general  head,  “ The  Teaching  Forces  and  Appliances,” 
includes  : (1)  Buildings  and  accommodations.  (2)  Size  of  schools 
under  one  principal  teacher  (number  of  pupils  per  teacher).  (3) 
Number  of  teachers.  (4)  Supervision.  (5)  Means  of  training  teach- 
ers. (6)  Examination  of  teachers.  (7)  Methods  of  discipline  and 
instruction  used  by  the  teachers. 

IV.  The  fourth  general  head,  “ The  Support  of  Schools,”  includes  (1) 
Revenue,  items  of:  ( a ) Receipts  from  State  and  local  taxation  ; ( b ) 
receipts  from  funds  or  productive  property;  ( c ) receipts,  if  any,  from 
tuition.  (2)  Expenditures:  (a)  For  teachers’  salaries,  including  super- 
vision; ( b ) incidentals,  including  janitor’s  hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  and  cur- 
rent expenses ; ( c ) permanent  investments,  including  buildings  and  repairs. 

The  most  difficult  of  these  latter  items  to  get  with  accuracy  is  that 
which  relate  to  the  current  expenses  for  incidentals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  item  for  permanent  improvements. 
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The  items  of  sex  of  pupils  and  teachers — there  is  need  for  these  items 
in  explaining  the  facts  of  progress  of  schools,  from  ungraded  to  graded, 
and  in  explaining  other  matters  of  regularity  of  attendance  and  progress 
in  course  of  study. 

As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  points  referred  to,  a letter  written  by 
Mr.  James  Blodgett,  an  expert  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  for  suggestions  regarding 
statistics  of  schools,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

No  item  of  school  statistics  is  now  uniformly  recorded  throughout  the 
country.  No  plan  of  uniformity  can  be  made  immediately  and  wholly 
effective.  It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  use  inquiries  selected  not 
wholly  in  order  of  intrinsic  value,  but  in  part  in  order  of  availability. 

A.  Number  of  Pupils. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  how  many 
different  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  year,  excluding  duplicates.  The 
legal  school  age  varies  greatly,  but  several  States  admit  pupils  over  or 
under  school  age.  It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a total  without  age 
limitations,  with  a distinct  statement  of  the  number  admitted  by  special 
arrangement  in  any  State. 

(a)  Sex. — In  entering  names  the  sex  is  plain.  (#)  Color. — Color,  an 
evidence  of  race,  is  plain  at  enrollment.  Sex  and  color,  therefore,  are 
readily  determined  in  connection  with  number. 

B.  Apparent  Effectiveness  of  Schools. — The  second  item  in  importance 
is  the  time  of  attendance  by  pupils  as  a measure  of  apparent  effectiveness 
of  schools,  which  might  be  expressed  primarily  in  days,  obtained  by  adding 
the  day’s  attendance  of  all  scholars  in  a school. 

C.  Teachers. — Inquiry  should  be  made  for  the  number,  sex,  and  color 
of  teachers,  but  the  variable  length  of  service  and  other  circumstances 
will,  for  the  present,  prevent  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  nominally 
uniform  modes  of  counting  teachers.  Theoretically,  the  days  taught  by 
each  teacher  in  the  year  would  be  an  apparent  measure  of  effectiveness. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  the  country  as  a whole  is  known  to  be  rela- 
tively large  for  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  main  stress  of  effort  for 
improved  personal  statistics  may  be  advantageously  centered  for  the  next 
decade  on  the  record  of  pupils. 

D.  Finance. — The  tax-payer  is  entitled  to  a balance-sheet.  There  is 
great  diversity  of  detail  in  different  States  as  to  raising  and  expending 
money  for  schools. 

The  varied  items  should  be  reducible  for  general  reports  to  something 
like  the  following  form : 
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FINANCES. 

Balance  on  hand  beginning  of  year 


RECEIPTS. 

From  local  tax 

From  other  public  funds 

From  loans  (issue  of  notes,  bonds,  etc.) 

From  all  other  sources 

Total 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  salaries 

For  repairs 

For  improvements 

For  interest 

For  principal  of  loans 

For  all  other  expenses 

Total 

Balance  on  hand  end  of  year . . /X. 


#. 


$. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 


Sites $, 

Buildings  and  furniture 

Library  and  apparatus 

Total $. 


Many  States  profitably  tabulate  a wider  range  of  facts,  but  it  seems 
best  to  urge  at  this  time  only  a very  few  salient  and  comprehensive  items 
that  all  can  use. 

Details  locally  peculiar  could  be  discussed  to  any  desired  extent  in  the 
State  report. 

The  general  statistics  of  courses  of  study,  though  defective,  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  number,  effective  attendance,  and  finance,  and  tend 
to  a general  grouping  as  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior.  They  are 
likely  to  improve  rapidly  by  reason  of  current  conditions,  to  whose  influ- 
ence for  the  time  they  might  be  left.  For  example,  certain  State  univer- 
sities are  rapidly  harmonizing  the  statistics  of  studies  in  their  respective 
States. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Census  Office  has  not  attempted  to  secure  the 
effective  attendance  of  pupils  from  school  officers,  since  it  could  not  be 
given  at  this  time  by  some  States,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a comparable 
item  in  the  census  reports.  It  is  hoped  that  enumerators’  returns  will  be 
of  value  in  this  regard  under  the  reports  of  occupations. 

The  item  of  average  daily  attendance  is  not  kept  in  all  States,  nor 
would  it  be  of  value  as  obtainable,  since  a six-weeks’  school,  well  attended, 
would  make  an  equal  showing  with  a six-months’  school  of  vastly  greater 
effectiveness. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  co-operation  of  those  in  charge  of  private  schools,  including  the 
subdivision  parochial  schools,  is  important.  It  will  be  almost  unani- 
mously accorded  as  of  common  interest  for  all  the  above-named  inquiries 
except  as  to  finance.  The  managers  of  private  enterprises  do  not  regard 
the  details  of  their  financial  affairs  as  proper  subjects  of  public  inquiry, 
and  no  balance-sheet  can  profitably  he  asked  of  them. 

A census  bulletin  will  presently  be  issued,  to  which  I beg  to  refer  you 
for  further  detail  upon  the  present  condition  of  school  records. 

For  the  committee, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Hihsdale:  Not  long  ago  I studied  somewhat  hurriedly  one  or 
two  of  the  documents  that  have  been  published  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  I discovered  some  facts  which  I was  at  a loss  to  understand.  The 
bulletins  that  I refer  to  gave,  for  example,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  States,  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools.  In  some  of  the  States*  the  attendance  upon  the 
schools  had  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  In  many 
instances  I thought  I could  discover  the  reason  why  the  school  attend- 
ance should  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  In  a consider- 
able number  of  cases  the  two  rates  of  increase  were  about  the  same ; 
there  were  no  such  discrepancies  as  should  excite  curiosity.  But  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  attendance  upon  schools  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  I do  not  mean  it  had  actually  fallen  off,  hut  it 
had  materially  fallen  off  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  population. 
If  I remember  right,  Massachusetts  was  one  of  those  States  where  the 
population  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  school  attendance.  It 
is  also  the  case  with  Ohio.  I do  not  remember  the  figures,  hut  my  pres- 
ent impression  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  double  the 
rate  of  increase  in  school  attendance.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Harris 
from  his  point  of  observation  explain  that  feature  of  his  subject  a little 
more  fully. 

Mr.  Harris  : I have  devoted  the  larger  part  of  the  paper  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  that  Mr.  Hinsdale  presents.  I hold  that  the 
apparent  shrinkage  in  school  enrollment  in  the  Northern  States  is  due 
to  duplicate  registration;  that  in  proportion  as  teachers  become  more 
careful  to  exclude  duplicate  registration,  a worse  comparative  showing 
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is  made  for  the  State.  New  Hampshire  appears  by  its  returns  to  have 
fallen  off  absolutely,  and  to  have  not  merely  a smaller  ratio  of  its  popu- 
lation in  school,  but  an  actually  smaller  number  than  formerly.  But 
I do  not  think  that  it  is  really  so;  New  Hampshire,  under  Superintend- 
ent Patterson,  has  been  adopting  better  methods  of  book-keeping,  and 
its  teachers  and  school  officers  have  become  more  careful  to  exclude 
duplicate  registration.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  and  even  in  the  rural 
districts,  they  are  getting  rid  of  their  old  methods,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  names  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  winter  schools  from  the  summer 
enrollment  makes  an  apparent  decrease. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  I wish  to  ask  you  a little  more  definitely.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  knowledge  with  you  or  anybody  else  that  in  Ohio  there  has 
been  such  an  improvement  in  methods  as  will  explain  that  very  striking 
discrepancy? 

Mr.  Harris  : Many  State  superintendents  are  present  here,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  answer  you.  I do  not  know  in  regard  to  particular 
cases;  I only  know  that  duplicate  enrollment  is  a general  cause  for 
inflated  school  statistics,  while  accurate  book-keeping  corrects  this  infla- 
tion and  seems  to  show  a depleting  of  the  school  attendance.  There 
are  five  kinds  of  duplication  that  take  place.  There  is  hardly  a State  or 
city  but  has  some  items  of  duplication — even  where  the  work  is  most 
carefully  done.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it. 

I know  that  in  my  own  school  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  we  had 
enrolled  over  six  hundred  pupils  the  first  year,  there  were  some  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  pupils  found  to  be  entered  twice  on  the  annual  reg- 
ister. I found  one  curious  case  in  which  the  same  boy  had  been  entered 
several  times,  each  time  with  a different  spelling  of  his  name. 

Mr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  : We  have  received  a very  interesting  report  from 
Mr.  Harris.  There  is  one  thing  he  said,  however,  which  I heard  with 
a great  deal  of  regret.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  foreign 
method,  especially  the  French  method  and  the  South  German  method 
to  which  he  referred,  as  the  very  best  method  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
He  spoke  of  it  in  a somewhat  disparaging  way,  I thought.  At  least  he 
said  it  was  possible  that  the  teachers,  knowing  the  day  on  which  the 
inventory  would  be  made,  would  in  some  way  or  other  cause  an  increased 
attendance  on  that  day.  I have  often  conversed  with  officials  in  both 
those  countries  in  regard  to  that  precise  point,  and  I found  that  every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  that  there  should  be  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  day  on  which  this  inventory  is  made.  It  is  all  over  the  country 
that  the  same  half-day  is  used,  and  every  possible  precaution  taken,  and 
there  is  no  boy  registered  twice.  There  are  no  five  systems  of  duplica- 
tion, as  Mr.  Harris  has  described,  and  no  one  of  these  five  methods  are 
possible.  I think  by  taking  the  attendance  at  an  average  day,  with- 
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out  any  foreknowledge  possible,  then  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  aver- 
aging those  reports,  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  getting  the  result  that 
has  yet  been  devised. 

Mr.  Rickoff  : Is  this  a daily  report,  or  is  it  taken  upon  some  specific 
day? 

Mr.  Hall  : For  instance,  in  France  in  the  primary  years  it  is  only 
taken  once  in  three  years.  The  number  in  actual  attendance  at  a certain 
half-day  is  reported  in  every  school  in  France  for  that  half-day ; so  there 
can  be  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Rickoff:  It  may  be  that  the  day  might  be  so  stormy  that  there 
would  be  few  pupils  out  in  certain  sections  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  attendance  is  far  less,  as  every  one  familiar  with 
European  schools  knows,  affected  by  weather  than  it  is  here.  This  is 
taken,  as  I said,  twice  a year,  with  six  months’  interval,  and  then  averaged, 
and  then  published  once  in  three  years.  I listened  attentively  to  hear 
Mr.  Harris  describe  some  of  these  newer  methods  of  statistics,  but  I did 
not  hear  him  say  anything  about  these.  I find  by  a careful  study  of  the 
subject,  in  seventeen  cities  in  different  countries  in  Europe  within  the 
last  few  years  very  careful  statistics  have  been  collected  with  regard  to 
various  matters.  Sometimes  there  are  many  points  considered,  some- 
times few.  Sometimes  they  are  all  about  growth  of  children,  sometimes 
all  about  health,  and  these  furnish  a very  valuable  and  entirely  new 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  pedagogy.  I lay  so  much  stress  upon  this 
that  I believe  it  will  give  in  the  near  future  a new  and  hitherto  unknown 
scientific  basis  to  education.  We  are  getting  to  know  what  the  con- 
census of  the  school  system  is  upon  hygiene  and  methods  of  work.  I do 
not  know  how  far  the  statistics  commonly  published  in  this  country 
treat  of  these  subjects;  but  I wish  very  much  that  this  great  national 
association,  which  has  been  so  favored  pecuniarily  in  the  last  few  years, 
would  set  apart,  at  least  as  an  experiment,  a small  sum  of  its  $35,000, 
in  order  to  utilize  certain  material  already  collected,  or  to  collect  more 
in  this  direction.  I know  of  one  or  two  places  where  there  are  already 
very  valuable  new  statistics  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  us  awaiting  a 
good  collaborator,  and  where  $500  or  $1,000  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
proper  man  for  a single  year  would  give  us  new  material  which  I believe 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  I go  so  far  then  as  to  wish  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association  would  follow  the  example  of 
all  other  scientific  bodies  that  I know  anything  of,  and  set  apart  a little 
out  of  their  surplus  for  this  great  work,  and  give  us  a contribution  that 
would  be  distinctively  American. 

The  third  and  last  point  is  this:  I listened  with  some  dismay  to  the 
introduction  of  this  otherwise  judicious  report.  I,  for  one,  do  not  see 
the  practical  bearing  of  all  this  abstract  discussion  of  quantity  and  qual- 
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ity  npon  statistics.  Education  cannot  be  based  upon  metaphysics. 
I believe  that  qualities  are  just  as  valuable  as  quantities. 

In  the  British  Association  in  1862  or  1863  a member  read  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  about  the  indistinct  inscription  upon  the  famous  Aber- 
deenshire stone,  then  just  found.  He  argued  that  it  was  Phoenician, 
and  must  be  read  from  right  to  left.  In  this  way  he  puzzled  it  out  to 
read  “ Han  thanet  zenaniah,”  etc.  Translated,  “ Magistrate  saturated 
with  sorrow,”  etc.  It  proved  a very  early  Semitic  occupancy  of  the  coun- 
try, he  said.  When  he  was  done,  a young  expert  who  had  been  scruti- 
nizing the  cast  of  the  stone,  said  this  interpretation  was  ingenious  and 
interesting,  but  only  learned  nonsense.  The  inscription  read  the  other 
way,  from  left  to  right,  on  an  ordinary  tombstone:  “Hie  jacet  constan- 
tanius  fillius,”  etc.,  an  interpretation  which  the  Association  readily 
admitted. 

Mr.  Harris:  If  these  persons  had  considered  the  form  of  their 
method  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  John  Eaton":  I regret  very  much  I did  not  hear  the  entire 
report,  but  I gained  this  delightful  impression,  that  Mr.  Harris  is  find- 
ing a way  to  reach  definite  and  satisfactory  results  in  dealing  with  this 
question  of  statistics.  That  is,  there  is  assurance  of  growth,  and  with 
that  assurance  I think  there  should  be  courage ; and  that  is  given  still 
further  in  the  observation  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hall.  Of  course  these 
statistical  investigations  should  find  out  what  the  population  is,  what 
the  child  population  is,  what  is  the  age,  what  is  the  sex,  and  all  other 
things  that  are  essential,  and  then  ascertain  over  against  that  what 
is  done.  As  I heard  the  report,  it  gives  a very  interesting  view  of  what 
it  is  possible  to  do,  but  it  did  not  bring  specially  into  view  certain  facts 
bearing  on  what  is  the  population  and  how  shall  we  ascertain  it — the 
child  population  to  be  benefited  by  the  school.  We  have  had  great 
difficulties  ; a great  many  local  elements  come  in  ; there  is  a great 
variety  of  methods,  so  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  find  averages, 
and  statistics  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  in  all  theser  directions. 
You  know  the  original  idea  of  the  census  was  to  find  out  how  many 
men  could  bear  arms  and  take  the  lives  of  other  men.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  look  for  other  qualities  of  citizenship.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  correct  statistics,  and  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  regard  since  1870. 

Mr.  Harris:  In  reply  to  what  Mr.  Hall  said  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  school  statistics  in  France  and  Germany,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  great 
accuracy  of  many  of  their  items;  but  I have  made  my  strictures  on  the 
item  of  average  attendance  from  my  knowledge  of  the  running  of  schools 
and  the  actual  methods  of  ascertaining  the  average  attendance  and  the 
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annual  enrollment,  having  served  as  a superintendent  of  city  schools  for 
a long  time,  and  having  investigated  the  methods  of  other  cities,  and 
especially  of  Boston,  where  they  have  a good  truant  law,  which  is,  I 
think,  quite  as  efficiently  executed  as  it  is  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  certainly  more  efficiently  than  would  he  practicable  for  a whole 
nation,  like  France,  for  instance.  I do  not  believe  that  the  statistics  of 
any  State  or  city  can  be  correct  if  they  show  ninety  per  cent,  and  over 
in  actual  average  daily  attendance  on  the  total  number  enrolled  for  the 
year;  I do  not  believe  that  such  a high  rate  is  possible.  We  find  some 
countries  of  Europe  claiming  that  ratio  of  average  attendance,  and  when 
we,  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  not  long  since,  were  undertaking  to 
make  up  some  comparative  tables  of  school  attendance,  and  we  found 
that  in  Europe  such  higher  percentages  were  claimed,  I said  with  confi- 
dence that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  data ; probably  the  technical 
terms  mean  something  else  than  the  items  we  were  considering.  We 
wrote  to  two  countries  of  Europe,  and  found  that  they  took  statistics  of 
attendance  twice  a year.  It  is  possible  that  an  average  of  two  special 
counts  will  give  ninety  per  cent,  and  upward  of  the  number  on  the 
annual  registers,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  number  belonging  to  school 
on  a particular  day  without  deducting  those  absent  temporarily  may  be 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  But  I cannot  believe  that  the  actual 
average  attendance  for  a year  can  be  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  different  pupils  admitted  to  school  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
There  have  been  invented  a great  many  little  devices  to  assist  teachers  to 
keep  these  items  in  an  accurate  manner,  such  for  example  as  the  “ annual 
register  number”  that  I described.  In  Boston,  where  they  have  a larger 
percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  entire  enrollment  than  in  other  city 
of  this  country,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  high  per 
cent,  claimed  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  school  system  of  the  entire 
nation.  I conclude  that  it  is  impossible  anywhere  in  the  world  to  get 
such  high  percentages  as  they  report. 

I wanted  to  put  myself  right  with  Mr.  Hall,  and  so  I made  the  second 
item  of  my  report  deal  with  the  course  of  study,  and  I described  it  as 
the  fourth  step  of  progress  in  educational  affairs,  where  the  whole  com- 
munity became  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
educative  value  of  the  several  branches.  The  first  item  relates  to  the 
attendance  of  pupils;  the  third  item  to  the  revenues,  and  fourth,  to  the 
education  of  teachers;  the  second  inquires  into  the  why  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  peculiar  educative  values  of  the  several  studies  to  the 
pupil,  and  Mr.  Hall  has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  central  importance  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Draper  : I am  not  willing  that  the  entire  point,  the  only  advan- 
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tage  which  might  flow  from  the  work  of  this  committee,  shall  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  failure  to  call  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  it, 
and  therefore  I take  a half  a minute  of  time  to  say  that  while  I am 
delighted  with  the  reasoning  of  this  committee,  no  practical  result  will 
flow  from  it  unless  they  shall  go  on  and  formulate  the  rules  under  which 
these  statistics  shall  be  taken. 
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A PAPER  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS,  MADE  AT  ST.  PAUL,  1890. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion “ A Report”  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  “ Education  of 
Girls,”  which,  to  many  of  the  members,  was  hardly  satisfactory.  It 
insisted  on  only  one  point,  and  that  already  practically  settled,  namely, 
that  girls  ought  to  receive  the  large  part  of  their  education  in  immediate 
co-operation  with  hoys.  It  did  not  appear  to  recognize  woman  as  hav- 
ing any  nature  or  function  different  in  life  or  society  from  man.  Thus, 
instead  of  addressing  its  task  to  the  specific  training  of  girls,  it  did  treat 
solely  of  the  education  of  the  race.  The  subject  should  he  reopened  and 
discussed  from  the  stand-point  of  woman’s  distinctive  functions  in  life, 
in  society,  and  in  civilization. 

And  as  woman  must,  in  almost  every  post  in  which  she  can  he  placed, 
discharge  functions  different  from  man,  most  certainly  her  education 
should  prepare  her  for  specific  duties  indicated  by  those  functions.  The 
law  of  economy  of  effort  and  that  of  division  of  labor  demands  that  there 
should  be,  in  part  at  least,  a similar  division  of  the  work  requisite  for 
the  training  of  woman  for  the  proper  exercise  of  her  peculiar  function. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  as  many  of  the  labors  of  men  and 
women  are  performed  in  common  and  call  for  the  same  kind  of  skill, 
both  sexes  may  properly  learn  these  in  common,  or  in  co-operation  with 
each  other ; and  that  just  as  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  merchants,  and 
housekeepers,  employers  and  employed,  all  learn  in  the  same  school  and 
the  same  studies  by  the  same  methods,  so  the  large  part  of  the  education 
of  both  men  and  women  may,  and,  for  economy  sake,  must,  be  obtained 
in  the  same  places,  and  will  be  better  learned  and  better  practised  for 
the  being  thus  mutually  learned  under  the  same  teachers. 

Granting  all  this  and  insisting  upon  it,  may  there  not  come  a time 
when  the  sexes  need  to  be  separated  for  a functional  education  as  we 
may  call  it,  just  as  we  select  the  persons  designed  to  be  preachers  or 
engineers  and  send  them  to  different  schools  of  apprenticeship,  to  acquire 
the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  which  is  to  fit  each  one  for  his 
special  calling?  So  a proper  regard  for  propriety  and  economy  would 
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suggest  that  boys  and  girls  should  at  some  time  be  taught  in  separate 
schools,  where  they  can  learn  the  distinctive  duties  belonging  respect- 
ively to  the  high  callings  of  the  two  sexes.  Both  are  simply  human 
beings  in  the  first  consideration,  and  therefore  they  may  in  the  first  of 
life  learn  most  things  in  common  and  side  by  side.  But  when  either 
sex  would  be  fully  prepared  for  peculiar  functions  let  there  be  a dis- 
tinctive education  or  training  in  those  peculiar  specialties. 

No  one  doubts  but  that  the  one  special  function  of  woman  is  to  be  a 
mother.  Not  that  every  woman  will  attain  to  that  high  nobility.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  sex  should  not  generally  contemplate 
a preparation  for  such  a proud  distinction.  Another  of  woman’s  grand 
duties  is  to  make  the  home  and  to  maintain  the  home  life  and  instinct, 
as  against  the  monastic  isolation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  gregarious  herding  of  the  modern  hotel  system.  Woman  by 
her  instinct  seeks  a home,  and  thereby  sets  herself  to  fill  the  world  with 
all  the  graces  and  amenities  which  afford  the  race  pleasure  or  lift  it 
into  civilization  and  comfort.  'Hie  woman  professionally — pardon  the 
uncommon  and  almost  mercenary  use  for  the  word  in  this  connection — 
is  a mother  and  a controller  of  society,  a reformer  and  upholder  of  the 
good,  the  religious,  and  the  beautifully  noble  in  every  relation  and  inter- 
est in  life.  She  is,  in  short,  the  embodiment  of  the  morality  and  virtue 
of  every  age.  Does  she  not  therefore  need  a preparation,  an  education, 
for  this  her  profession?  How  very  grand  and  useful  she  can  be  in  the 
vocation  of  a reformer  and  organizer  of  private  and  public  charities, 
let  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Dorothea  Dix,  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  Frances  Willard  bear  witness.  Does  not  she  want  a training  for 
such  noble  duties?  They  certainly  will  not  get  themselves  done  without 
her;  and  will  not  the  race  profit  by  giving  her  an  outfit  for  them? 
Besides,  she  needs  to  know  social  forms  and  customs,  to  be  familiar  with 
the  usages  of  polished  society  and  to  be  accustomed  to  the  harmless  cere- 
monies by  which  rudeness  is  repressed  and  refinement  encouraged. 

Where  is  it  possible  for  her  to  obtain  instruction  in  these?  The 
answer  is,  nowhere  but  in  the  home — the  best  place  in  the  world  when  it 
is  the  best  home.  But  as  the  majority  of  homes  are,  they  do  not  teach 
such  things  at  all.  A few  schools  promise  something  of  this,  but  they 
are  so  few  and  expensive  that  they  can  accomplish  only ' a very  little. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  say  that  while  the  many  homes  of  the  land 
are  so  imperfectly  organized,  and  presided  over  by  so  little  grace  and 
wisdom,  it  is  a forlorn  hope  to  expect  that  they  will  teach  the  perfect 
manner  and  refinements  which  the  world  so  greatly  needs. 

There  is  also  a physiological  education — Rosenkrantz  calls  it  sexual — 
necessary  to  be  learned,  if  the  race  is  to  be  kept  in  health  and  vigor,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  acquired  from  the  most  ignorant  and  the  basest, 
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unless  it  is  taught  early  by  those  who  know  how  to  do  it,  with  pure 
hearts  and  in  chaste  words,  and  at  proper  times  and  under  the  noblest 
sanctions.  The  two  agencies  above  named,  the  home  and  the  special 
school,  alone  can  do  this  work.  We  have  schools  to  teach  dancing  and 
music,  to  impart  grace  of  carriage  and  control  of  the  voice,  schools  of 
carpentry  and  cooking  and  sewing,  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  arts  that  adorn  life  and  make  it  comfortable  and  successful;  why 
not  schools  in  which  young  women  can  be  taught  and  trained  to  under- 
stand themselves  and  their  particular  functions  in  life,  and  where  they 
may  get  an  appreciation  of  their  high  and  dignified  calling,  as  the 
mother  element  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  the  makers  of  society,  the 
conservators  of  religion  and  morality,  of  truth  and  honor,  the  founders 
of  home  and  the  builders  of  the  nation  and  the  government?  It  is  the 
distinctive  function  of  woman  to  make  and  keep  a home,  and  thus  to  con- 
serve and  promote  all  public  and  private  virtue.  She  therefore  needs  a 
training  by  herself  in  all  the  knowledge  and  duties,  the  graces  and 
amusements,  the  occupations  and  privileges  growing  out  of  those  differ- 
ing functions  and  capabilities.  The  mother  should  be  wise  to  impart  an 
early  education  which  shall  save  the  child  from  the  danger  which  con- 
stantly threatens,  of  a training  which  exposes  all  children  to  unnatural 
vices,  and  which  only  does  not  plunge  them  into  the  worst  of  crimes, 
incest,  because  of  their  impotence.  The  parent  alone  can  perform  this 
duty  for  the  child,  but  he  needs  to  be  instructed  how  to  do  it  so  as  not 
to  injure  delicate  modesty  and  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  increase  refine- 
ment. 

But  this  is  the  precise  point  at  which  this  essay  aims.  When  girls 
have  reached  a certain  age  and  are  approaching  maturity  they  are  liable 
to  certain  ailments  and  exposed  to  certain  temptations,  and  they  do 
require  specific  education  and  peculiar  guardianship.  And  hence  the 
plea  that,  at  least  for  a little  time,  they  be  segregated  in  separate  schools 
for  a professional  training  in  a knowledge  of  the  woman’s  functions,  such 
as  home-making,  child-nursing  and  training,  society-guiding  and  adorn- 
ing, where  they  shall  be  instructed  and  practised  in  these  arts,  as  lawT  or 
medicine  or  pedagogy  are  taught  in  their  distinct  schools.  Here  is  a 
branch  of  human  culture  which  it  seems  a National  Council  of  Education 
ought  to  insist  upon  and  recommend  to  the  public.  Let  us  have  places 
where  girls  can  be  quietly  and  modestly  instructed  and  trained  in  the 
duties  of  nursing  the  sick  and  caring  for  young  children  or  the  aged  and 
unfortunate.  For  while  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  woman’s 
nature  that  she  has  an  instinctive  talent  for  such  duties,  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  for  performing  them  no  more  come 
by  nature  than  do  reading  and  writing. 

And  it  is  legitimate  to  remark  that  the  education  of  girls  ought  to 
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begin  with  that  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  law-makers  also.  Look 
at  only  one  ugly  fact,  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted,  though  it  is  often  considered 
indelicate  to  speak  of  it.  All  of  our  States,  I believe,  have  laws  relating 
to  what  is  called  “ the  age  of  consent,”  a fact  which  goes  far  to  prove  the 
need  of  more  education  in  this  direction.  In  most  cases  this  age  is  fixed 
at  fourteen  years ; that  is,  a girl,  at  an  age  when  she  is  a mere  child, 
totally  irresponsible  for  any  legal  contract,  four  years  before  she  may 
lawfully  sell  her  cast-off  clothing,  and  when  she  is  most  of  all  susceptible 
of  the  most  dangerous  temptations,  may  give  up,  or  be  seduced  to  part 
with,  that  which  is  dearer  than  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  valuable  to 
her  or  to  society,  and  neither  she  nor  the  community  has  a remedy. 
This  I know  is  a very  coarse  statement,  but  no  more  polite  words  can 
express  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which  a State  is  committing  against 
itself  when  it  allows  such  a possibility.  The  damage  to  the  girl  herself 
is  indeed  irreparable,  but  to  the  social  life  it  is  beyond  conception  dam- 
nable. It  is  domestic  and  national  suicide  by  a slow  process  of  carefully 
breeding  vice  and  its  consequent  rottenness  under  color  of  legal  permis- 
sion. Girls  far  more  than  boys,  if  possible,  require  the  education  which 
protects  them  from  social  villainy  and  which  preserves  the  bloom  of  the 
most  delicate  purity. 

Then  how  multifarious  are  the  complicated  duties  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, which  is  not  only  a fine  art  but  is  conservative  of  all  the  arts  and 
social  amenities  of  the  race.  All  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  home,  all 
its  culinary  arrangements,  all  its  operations  for  comfort  and  peace,  are 
very  clearly  dependent  on  the  woman.  The  continuance  of  the  race  is 
bound  up  in  these  things.  How  much  does  the  mother  want  enlighten- 
ment on  matters  which  the  world  scorns  to  notice,  or,  worse  still,  seeks  to 
hide,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  can  protect  the  child  in  its  infancy  against 
the  questionable  practices  of  nurses,  and  thus  preserve  its  purity  and 
honor  till  it  can  protect  itself.  We  must  not  think  that  ignorance  is 
purity  or  a defence  against  allurements  of  baseness.  In  fact,  virtue  is 
genuine  only  when  it  is  a positive  character  in  man,  founded  on  intelli- 
gence and  choice,  deliberately  made  by  a will  guided  by  an  enlightened 
conscience.  And  the  plea  here  is  that  our  girls  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  in  secluded  schools,  all  the  knowledge  which  women,  as 
women  and  as  the  best  guardians  of  the  highest  interest  of  the  race,  need 
to  know;  and  that  they  should  learn  these  things,  as  physicians  and 
lawyers  learn  the  particular  duties  of  their  respective  professions,  under 
competent  teachers  of  their  own  sex. 
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SECRETARY’S  MINUTES. 


FIKST  DAY. — Morning  Session. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1891. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation met  in  Association  Hall,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  24,  1891.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10  o^clock,  by  the  President,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State 
Superintendent  of  New  York. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G-eorge  Dana  Boardman  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  as  follows  : 

By  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
behalf  of  the  University  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 

By  President  James  MacAlister,  of  Drexel  Institute,  in  behalf  of  the  city. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mum  ford,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

President  MacAlister  presented  the  compliments  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions, extending  cordial  invitations  to  the  members  of  the  Department  to 
visit  any  or  all  of  them  as  occasion  and  inclination  might  offer  : Philadel- 
phia Art  Club,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  and  Girard 
College. 

To  these  addresses  and  invitations  the  President  of  the  Department 
made  suitable  response  in  behalf  of  the  Department,  tendering  thanks  for 
the  same  and  accepting  the  invitations  proffered. 

After  preliminary  remarks  touching  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  President  took  up  the  regular  work  of  the  programme. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  appointed  to  report 
the  discussions  of  the  morning  session. 

Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.,  read  a paper  on  Compulsory 
Education  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  State 
Superintendent  of  Ohio  ; President  James  MacAlister,  of  the  Drexel  In 
stitute,  Philadelphia;  John  MacDonald,  of  the  Western  School  Journal, 
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Topeka,  Kansas,  and  the  Hon.  0.  E.  Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, read  a paper  on  Compulsory  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  further  discussed  by  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seayer,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Supt.  I.  N.  Mitchell,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ; Supt.  A.  P. 
Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Hon.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  State  Superintendent  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  President  appointed,  the  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  : Supt. 
A.  P.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts  ; Supt.  W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee  ; Supt. 
A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  New  York ; Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  and  Supt. 
H.  W.  Compton,  of  Ohio. 

Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seayer  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussions  of  the 
afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  3 o’clock  p.m. 

AFTERN0QN  SESSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  3 o’clock,  President  Draper  in  the 
chair.  Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  presented  his  report  of  the  morn- 
ing discussions.  Report  approved. 

The  following  resolution,  by  Superintendent  Greenwood,  was  adopted  : 

That  each  speaker  who  participates  in  the  discussion  of  any  topic  on  the  programme 
shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  unless  further  time  be  granted  by  the  Department. 

Supt.  Aaron  Grove,  of  Denver,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  consisting  of 
the  President.  Secretary,  Treasurer,  the  First  Vice-President,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  be  requested  to  report  to  this  Department  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  session,  whether  they  can  provide  for  the  immediate  publication  of  the  volume 
of  this  meeting. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

By  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts  : 

That  the  President  appoint  the  usual  Committees. 

Adopted. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  read  a paper  on  the  Quali- 
fication and  Supply  of  Teachers  for  City  Schools. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ; L.  0.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; D.  W.  Harlan,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.;  W.  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Thos.  Walton,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
John  T.  Prince,  of  Boston  ; C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  the  School  Bulletin  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ; Thos.  M.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  James  MacAlister, 
of  Philadelphia;  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; E.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
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Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
A.  S.  Draper,  the  Chairman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a professional  standard  for  all  teachers  employed 
in  City  Public  Schools,  and  the  interests  of  Education  require  School  Boards  and  Su- 
perintendents to  establish  a standard  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  employment 
in  the  schools. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Qualification  of  Teachers,  appointed  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  1889,  and  continued  in  1890. 

President  James  MacAlister  presented  the  greetings  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  upon  his  suggestion  the  Department  decided  to  call  upon  his 
honor  in  a body  at  the  close  of  the  Wednesday  morning  session. 

The  following  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  then  announced  : W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts  ; J.  H.  Shinn, 
of  Arkansas  ; C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  New  York  ; N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois, 
and  Aaron  Goye,  of  Colorado. 

Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussion  on  Commis- 
sioner Harrises  paper. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8 o’clock,  p.m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Department  convened  at  8 o’clock,  President  Draper  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon  moved  that  the  name  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  be 
added  to  the  Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  National  Association,  to  report  on  the  immediate  publication  of 
proceedings.  Adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Edmonds,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  the  greetings  of  that  body,  and  extended  an  invitation  to 
members  of  the  Department  to  attend  a reception  to  be  given  in  their 
honor  on  Thursday  evening.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  make  any  necessary  rearrangement  of  the  programme 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a regular  meeting  on  that  evening. 

United  States  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  then  read  a paper  on  the 
National  Educational  Association,  its  Organization  and  Functions. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gove,  of  Colorado  ; Green- 
wood, of  Missouri  ; Hancock,  of  Ohio  ; Northrop,  of  Connecticut ; Hall, 
of  Massachusetts  ; White,  of  Ohio  ; Shinn,  of  Arkansas  ; Garrett,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mowry,  of  Massachusetts. 

Secretary  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  made  a 
number  of  important  announcements  in  reference  to  the  Toronto  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday. 
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SECOND  DAY. — Morning  Session. 

Wednesday,  February  25. 

The  Department  convened  at  10  o’clock,  President  Draper  in  the  chair. 

Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  read  his  report  of  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Anderson’s  paper  on  the  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers.  Re- 
port approved. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
inviting  the  members  of  the  Department  to  visit  their  rooms,  as  they 
might  find  it  convenient.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  President 
in  behalf  of  the  Department. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Governor  and  the  school  author- 
ities of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  inviting  the  Department 
to  meet  in  Milwaukee  next  year.  Action  deferred,  and  communication 
filed. 

Supt.  Eugene  Bouton,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  appointed  to  report  the 
morning  discussions. 

President  James  MacAlister,  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
read  a paper  on  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Supt.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  Frank  Aborn,  Director  of  Drawing,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  a paper 
on  the  Highest  Office  of  Drawing. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Supt.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was  intro- 
duced. He  assured  the  Department  that  Canada  is  being  aroused  on  the 
approach  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
that  however  far  Canada  might  be  from  political  union  with  the  United 
States,  she  was  ready  to  engage  in  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  this  coun- 
try in  all  matters  of  educational  progress.  He  stated  that  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  the  free  passage  of  educational  exhibits  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  for  their  free  return,  though  the  freedom  of 
the  Custom  House  might  not  be  extended  to  the  contents  of  the  trunks  of 
the  ladies.  Both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Canada  extend  a 
cordial  welcome. 

The  President  made  a number  of  necessary  announcements,  and  declared 
a recess  until  3 p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  at  3 p.m.,  President  Draper  in  the 
chair. 
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Supt.  8.  T.  Dutton  read  his  report  of  the  discussion  of  Commissioner 
Harris’s  paper. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Indian  Schools,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  intro- 
duced. He  spoke  briefly  in  reference  to  the  schools  under  his  charge  and 
of  the  education  of  Indian  youth  generally. 

General  Anderson,  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  was  also  introduced  by  the 
President.  He  spoke  briefly  upon  the  education  of  the  negro. 

The  Committee  on  School  Statistics,  appointed  one  year  ago,  reported 
as  follows  : 

TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  School  Statistics,  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  preliminary  report,  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  studies  on  the  subject, 
and  postponing  for  another  meeting,  or  for  the  work  of  another  committee,  if  it  be  your 
pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  details  of  a scheme  of  statistics  which  will  afford  the 
data  required  for  a comparative  study  of  domestic  and  foreign  educational  systems. 

Your  Committee  would  first  call  attention  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  collection  of 
statistics,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  following  : 

Statistics  reveal  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  powers  and  forces  involved  in  a 
process.  Forces  and  powers  are  revealed  in  their  results.  Their  results  are  of  little  mo- 
ment, if  dead  results,  except  as  they  indicate  what  the  living  power  has  been  and  still  is. 
In  matters  of  education  we  inquire  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  educative  process 
and  learn  this  by  a quantitative  study  of  the  means  employed  and  the  results  attained. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that  the  quantities  given  by  our  statistical  tables 
can  have  no  significance  except  in  connection  with  the  quantitative  elements  involved. 
We  pass  over  at  once  from  the  how  many  to  the  what  kind.  We  seek,  again,  new  quan- 
titative data  that  may  indicate  the  quality,  but  we  never  reach  quantitative  data  that 
are  significant  in  and  for  themselves. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  as  the  four  principal  heads  under  which  school  sta- 
tistics may  be  grouped  : 

First.  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Second.  Course  of  Study. 

Third.  Teaching  Forces  and  Appliances. 

Fourth.  Support — Re  venue  and  Expenditures. 

Under  these  four  heads  they  would  group  the  following  details: 

I. 

Statistics  of  attendance  should  answer  questions  like  the  following — 

(а)  How  many  ? 

(б)  How  long  ? 

(c)  Who  ? 

That  is  to  say  (1)  How  many  pupils  in  the  aggregate  ? (2)  How  many  relatively  to  the 
entire  population  ? (8)  How  many  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  school  age,  say  5 
to  21,  6 to  14,  or  some  other  period  agreed  upon  ? Then  this  item  should  be  further  de- 
fined in  five  items  : (1)  How  many  enrolled  during  the  annual  session  of  school  ? (2) 
How  many  as  average  belonging  ? (3)  How  many  in  actual  average  daily  attendance  ? 
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(4)  How  many  were  dropped  and  afterwards  readmitted  ? (5)  The  number  of  cases  of 
tardiness. 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  (How  long)  we  wish  the  number  of  daily  school 
sessions  for  the  year  and  the  hours  of  a school  session,  the  length  and  hour  of  recesses 
and  intermissions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  Who  we  include  such  items  as — 

(1)  How  many  of  each  sex  ? 

(2)  How  many  at  each  year  of  age,  and  the  average  age  ? 

(3)  Race. 

(4)  How  many  born  in  the  town  or  State  where  the  school  is  situated  ? 

(5)  How  many  born  in  other  parts  of  the  same  nation  ? 

(6)  How  many  born  abroad  ? 

(7)  Occupations  of  parents. 

II. 

Under  the  second  of  our  four  chief  heads  we  should  ask  for  statistics  regarding  the 
course  of  study,  and  thus  determine  by  this  grade  of  schools  as  follows — 

(a)  Kindergarten. 

( b ) Primary  and  Grammar  School. 

(c)  Secondary  Education. 

( d ) Higher  Education. 

We  should  ask  very  carefully  as  to  the  relations  of  these  items  to  the  first  class  of 
items,  especially  age,  sex,  and  average  attendance. 

The  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Secondary  Schools 
by  the  following  test  : The  introduction  of  Algebra,  or  of  an  ancient  or  modern  language, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  higher  course  of  study 
should  be  marked  by  analytic  mathematics,  or  by  logical  and  philosophical  studies,  or 
by  advanced  language  studies. 

The  third  general  head,  “The  Teaching  Forces  and  Appliances,”  includes — 

(1)  Buildings  and  accommodations. 

(2)  Size  of  schools  under  one  principal  teacher  (number  of  pupils  per  teacher). 

(3)  Number  of  teachers. 

(4)  Supervision. 

(5)  Means  of  training  teachers. 

(6)  Examinations  of  teachers. 

(7)  Methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  used  by  teachers. 

The  fourth  general  head,  “ The  Support  of  Schools,”  includes — 

(1)  Revenue.  Items  of. 

(a)  Receipts  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

(&)  Receipts  from  funds  or  productive  property. 

(c)  Receipts,  if  any,  from  tuition. 

(2)  Expenditures. 

(a)  For  teachers’  salaries,  including  supervision. 

( b ) Incidentals,  including  janitor  hire,  fuel,  apparatus  and  current  expenses. 

(c)  Permanent  investments,  including  building  and  repairs. 

Your  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a detailed  discussion  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  these  several  items  in  studying  the  effective  forces  of  educational 
systems  and  in  comparing  one  with  another.  Such  discussion  is  not  here  attempted, 
but  is  suggested  as  a proper  subject  of  a supplementary  report.  Moreover,  your  Com- 
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mittee  have  observed  the  prime  necessity  for  such  a definition  of  the  several  items  as  to 
prevent  misunderstanding.  A description  of  the  best  methods  of  keeping  and  tabulating 
the  several  items  would  also  be  a very  useful  addition  to  such  a report. 

In  dealing  with  reports,  not  merely  reports  from  a foreign  country,  but  with  reports 
from  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  your  Committee  has  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  a glossary  of  terms  used  in  tabulating  statistics.  There  should  be  a careful 
collation  of  all  terms  and  designations  used  here  and  abroad,  and  so  minute  a description 
given  of  the  processes  of  ascertaining  the  data  under  the  several  heads,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  each.  Without  this  accurate  information 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  comparative  study  of  school  systems. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Jas.  MacAlister. 

The  above  report  was  received,  approved,  and  again  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  further  elaboration  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  one 
year  hence. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon  presented  a verbal  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  appointed  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  1890.  He  stated  that 
arrangements  were  made  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion by  which  the  proceedings,  addresses,  etc.,  of  this  Department  are 
hereafter  to  appear  in  the  regular  volume  issued  by  the  Association. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the  immediate  publication  of 
the  proceedings,  papers,  and  discussions  of  the  present  meeting  was 
referred,  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  matter  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation,* relating  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  prior  to  the  publication  in  the  volume  of  the  General 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1891,  has  been  considered  by 
this  Committee.  While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  provision  of  authority 
for  final  action  in  this  matter,  the  Committee,  believing  that  an  early  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  is  important,  and  should  be  provided  for,  therefore 
submit  the  following  proposition : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  will  provide  for  an  early  publication,  in  pamphlet 
form,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
February,  1891,  provided  that  the  members  of  this  Department  will  pledge  themselves 
to  sustain  such  action  and  to  advocate  its  approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Toronto  next  July. 

For  the  Committee, 

N.  A.  CALKINS,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  Committee  on  the  Qualification  of  Teachers,  appointed  at  the 


* The  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  the  First  Vice-President,  and  the  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  with  full  power  to  act  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  meeting  for  1891.  (Proceedings  of  St.  Paul  meeting,  page  33.) 
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Washington  meeting  in  1889,  and  given  further  time  at  the  New  York 
meeting,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  qualifications  for 
teachers’  licenses  in  cities,  respectfully  report : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  that  the  following  qualifications  should  be  required  of  all  local  candi- 
dates for  positions  as  teachers  : 

1.  In  scholarship,  the  minimum  requirement  should  be  graduation  from  the  local 
High  School,  or  some  institution  of  similar  or  higher  rank,  with  such  further  examina- 
tion as  conditions  may  warrant  or  require. 

2.  In  professional  training,  a course  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  principles  and  methods 
of  education  in  a local  training  class  or  school,  or  in  some  similar  institution  officially 
recognized  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  In  experience,  at  least  one  year’s  satisfactory  trial  on  provisional  certificate  before 
a permanent  certificate  is  granted. 

For  candidates  from  without  the  city  your  Committee  do  not  feel  authorized,  in  the 
present  unsettled  and  various  standards  of  certification,  to  advise  the  employment  of 
teachers  below  the  rank  of  Principal,  except  upon  examination  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent. 

No  person  should  be  licensed  to  teach  who  is  not  possessed  of  sound  scholarship,  and 
either  has  had  professional  training,  or  proved  his  fitness  for  his  work  by  practical 
experience. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 

W.  E.  Sheldon. 

Keport  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows  : 

President — Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

First  Vice-President — V.  C.  Curtis,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Second  Vice-President — Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Secretary — L.  W.  Day,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  persons  named  elected. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Department. 

The  President  declared  a recess  until  8 o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Department  convened  at  8 o’clock,  President  Draper  in  the  chair. 

Chancellor  George  William  Curtis,  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
delivered  an  address  on  Civil  Service  and  the  Public  School. 

President  Draper,  speaking  for  the  members,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Curtis 
their  thanks  for  the  excellent  address.  This  assurance  was  further 
emphasized  by  a rising  vote  of  the  Department. 

General  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President.  He  spoke  briefly  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
the  Indian  and  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  on  Thursday. 
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THIRD  DAY. — Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  February  26. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10  o'clock. 

Superintendent  Bouton  presented  his  report  of  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
MacAlister’s  and  Mr.  Aborn’s  papers.  Report  approved. 

President  MacAlister,  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  Department  to  visit  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  that  institution.  Invitation  accepted. 

Commissioner  Harris  presented  the  following  letter  from  the  Swiss 
Legation,  and  urged  the  importance  of  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department. 

LEGATION  DE  SUISSE  AUX  ETATS-UNIS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  28,  1891. 

Sir  : — The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  International  Geography  Congress,  which  is  to 
convene  iu  the  city  of  Berne  on  the  10th  of  August  next,  has  decided  to  organize  for 
that  occasion  an  exposition,  of  which  the  first  section  will  comprise  objects  relating  to 
the  instruction  of  geography  in  schools,  such  as  text-books  and  other  appliances, 
methods,  and  programmes,  the  work  of  pupils,  etc. 

The  Exposition  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  continue  until  the  15th  of 
that  month,  and  is  open  alike  to  individuals  of  all  nations  as  to  authorities. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  securing  as  complete  an  exhibit  as  possible,  the  managers 
have  requested  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Switzerland,  through  its  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  abroad,  to  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  all  parties  likely 
to  be  interested  in  such  an  Exposition  to  participate  in  the  display  on  that  occasion. 

This  legation,  inclosing  herewith  a number  of  copies  of  the  official  invitation  for 
distribution,  would  therefore  solicit  your  honor,  as  chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  United  States,  kindly  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Education  at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  to-morrow,  the  24th 
inst.,  and  in  behalf  of  this  legation  express  the  hope  that,  wherever  practicable,  their 
several  schools  will  participate  in  said  Exhibition. 

Thanking  your  honor  for  the  interest  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  in  this  matter,  I have 
the  honor  to  remain,  Sir,  with  highest  consideration, 

THE  SWISS  MINISTER. 

In  his  absence,  (Signed)  K.  Kloss,  Counsellor  Swiss  Legation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  most  effective  way.  The  committee 
consists  of  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  111. ; C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
John  Hancock,  of  Colftmbus,  Ohio;  John  T.  Prince,  of  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  and  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Commissioner  Harris,  referring  to  the  report  on  the  Henry  Barnard 
fund  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  in  July  last,  urged  the  members  of  the 
Department  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  their  respective  localities  to  secure 
the  necessary  subscriptions  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
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President  MacAlister  emphasized  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Harris,  and  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  Henry 
Barnard. 

Mr.  Bardeen  urged  the  importance  of  the  movement,  stating  that  with- 
out such  fund  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  the  valuable  publications  of 
Mr.  Barnard  into  accessible  shape.  He  stated,  also,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  publish  a full  index  of  the  work,  which  would 
render  it  invaluable. 

Mr.  Rickoff  thought  the  raising  of  the  fund  was  an  act  of  simple  justice 
which  superintendents  and  teachers  owed  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  matter  was  further  discussed  by  Superintendent  Buehrle,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Professor  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell  University;  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
others.  But  no  official  action  was  taken  by  the  Department. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussions  on  the 
morning  paper. 

Supt.  Oscar  H.  Cooper  of  G-alveston,  Tex.,  then  read  a paper  on  Uni- 
versities and  Schools. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Pres.  Harrison  E.  Webster,  of 
Union  College;  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell  University;  Pres. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers ; 
Supt.  Eugene  Bouton  ; Geo.  H.  Martin  and  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  University. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  the 
mid-year  meeting  for  1891,  have  been  received  and  entertained  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia with  a cordiality  and  a warmth  of  hospitality  almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented; 
and  amidst  the  inspiring  surroundings  in  this  historic  place  and  by  the  sympathetic 
assistance  of  the  citizens,  this  meeting  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history 
of  the  Department. 

For  this  result  the  thanks  of  the  Department  are  due  especially,  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  President  James  MacAlister  for  his  thoughtful  care  in  making  all  needful 
arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  for  his  constant  contributions  to  its  interests ; to  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  city  authorities,  and  the  heads  of  educational  and  other  in- 
stitutions here — too  numerous  to  name  especially — for  our  entertainment,  and  for  the 
open  doors  which  we  have  been  invited  and  urged  to  enter,  and  to  the  railroads  and 
hotels  which  have  granted  us  reduced  rates. 

We  also  thank  the  President  and  officers  of  the  Department  for  a programme  of  un- 
usual interest,  carried  out  with  a promptness  and  effectiveness  worthy  of  an  educational 
Napoleon ; and  we  thank  the  several  lecturers  and  speakers  for  a rare  educational  treat. 

As  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  deliberations,  we  announce  and  place  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  In  our  free  Republic  the  State  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  people’s  will,  and 
not  an  external  governmental  force ; and  taxes  are  levied  on  property  for  the  support  of 
schools,  because  universal  education  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  State. 
Education,  therefore,  including  our  acquaintance  with  our  national  language,  becomes 
the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  child.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  not 
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only  to  provide  for  this  education,  but  also  to  insist  that  no  child  shall  be  deprived  of 
this  priceless  heritage.  The  proper  exercise  of  this  right  does  not  restrict  the  freedom 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  except  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  neces- 
sary purpose. 

2.  ^Esthetic  culture,  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  literature,  in  the 
truths  of  science,  in  art,  is  an  end  towards  which  all  good  teaching  aims;  and  this  love 
of  the  beautiful,  while  it  softens  the  asperities  of  life,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness,  tends  also  to  moral  beauty  and  the  development  of  noble 
character,  if  this  love  is  awakened  by  teachers  efficient  and  thoroughly  equipped. 

3.  To  this  end  we  urge  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  colleges  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  universities,  courses  of  lectures  in  the  science  of 
teaching,  educational  periodicals,  and  all  other  means  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  their  work ; and  we  desire  that  by  these  means  the  teachers  of  the  land  may,  so  far  as 
possible,  fit  themselves  for  this  noblest  of  all  professions  before  entering  it,  and  that  we 
may  none  of  us  regard  the  preparation  for  this  great  duty  fully  accomplished,  so  long 
as  little  children  come  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  to  be  guided  and  developed, 
to  a great  extent,  if  not  chiefly,  under  our  care. 

4.  We  welcome  the  tendency  to  establish  widely  over  our  country  free  public  libraries, 
in  view  of  their  nature  as  an  educational  force  in  school  and  among  the  people ; and 
especially  we  commend  the  wise  foresight  of  those  men  of  wealth  who  are  administering 
their  own  estates  by  giving  liberally  while  living  to  found  or  to  endow  such  libraries, 
especially  in  their  own  towns,  where  they  can  witness  and  enjoy  the  results.  And  on 
behalf  of  our  constituency,  now  truly  national,  we  applaud  also  the  munificence  which 
is  establishing  so  many  schools  and  colleges  that  open  a gate  much  broader  than  the 
needle’s  eye,  not  only  for  the  rich  man  but  for  a long  procession  of  the  young,  to  the 
glories  of  the  hereafter. 

5.  We  most  emphatically  commend  to  the  country  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
civil  service  as  applying  to  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  to  which  we  have  listened ; 
and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  States,  requiring,  from  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  these  schools,  certificates  of  qualification  from  the 
State  authorities.  Such  a law  would  not  appoint  teachers:  it  would  simply  decide  what 
candidates  should  not  receive  appointment. 

6.  The  revival  of  interest  in  education,  the  emulation  of  authors,  and  the  rivalry  of 
publishers,  have  within  the  past  fifty  years  produced  great  improvements  in  school-books 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  We  are  opposed  to  State  publication  of  school-books, 
because  such  a custom  would  inevitably  tend  to  destroy  this  healthy  emulation  ; and 
because  whatever  useful  and  indispensable  functions  properly  belong  to  the  State  as 
a corporate  body,  the  preparation  of  books  in  a constantly  growing  science,  and  the 
writing  of  poetry,  for  example,  are  not  among  these  functions.  Experience  has  fully 
justified  this  belief. 

7.  Justice,  as  well  as  the  best  public  service,  requires  the  retirement  and  pensioning 
of  teachers  after  a service  of  thirty  years,  and  upon  carefully  devised  conditions.  We 
recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  States  to  permit  and  to  regulate  the 
retirement  and  pensioning  of  professional  teachers. 


A.  P.  Marble, 

A.  B.  Blodgett, 

W.  R.  Garrett, 

Henry  Sabin, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


The  President  declared  a recess  until  3 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Draper  called  the  Department  to  order  at  3 o’clock. 

A paper  was  read  by  State  Superintendent  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  on 
What  Present  Means  are  Available  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
their  Work  ? 

Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussions  on  Mr. 
Sabin’s  paper. 

President  Draper,  in  a few  appropriate  words,  introduced  the  President- 
elect of  the  Department,  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  who,  after  a brief  address, 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Superintendent  Sabin’s  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendents  Wm. 
H.  Beach,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  Pa. ; and  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  of  President  MacAlister,  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  retiring  president,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  for  the  prompt,  efficient,  and 
every  way  satisfactory  manner  in  which  for  two  years  he  had  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  Department,  to  which  Mr.  Draper  made  suitable  response. 

There  being  no  further  business  claiming  attention,  the  Department 
adjourned,  to  meet  next  year  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


L.  W.  DAY,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


RECENT  LEGISLA  TION  UP  ON  COMP  ULSOR  Y ED  UCA  TI ON 
IN  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN 


BY  N.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 


The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  in 
these  two  States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  children  into  the  schools, 
public  or  private,  have  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  attention.  Indeed,  a 
stronger  statement  may  be  made.  These  attempts  have  created  a degree 
of  excitement  seldom  paralleled.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  both  States  vio- 
lent prejudices  have  been  aroused.  Measures  which  were  devised  for  the 
best  purposes,  and  which  received  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
Legislatures  to  which  they  were  submitted,  have  been  denounced  as  intend- 
ed to  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  An  event  so  peculiar  is  certainly 
worthy  of  study.  A careful  examination  of  the  case  will  bring  to  light 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  American  civilization.  It  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  political  methods  which  it  is  hoped  the  extension  of  education 
may  finally  bring  to  an  end.  Such  examination  will  also  show,  undoubt- 
edly, the  necessity  of  unifying  energy  in  our  system  of  education — an 
energy  that  will  harmonize  into  one  grand,  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  vir- 
tuous nation  the  millions  of  separate  and  discordant  peoples  with  which 
the  land  is  now  filled. 

In  Illinois  the  necessity  for  a compulsory  education  law  has  long  been 
felt.  In  his  biennial  report  for  the  years  1871-2,  Dr.  Newton  Bateman, 
then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the 
necessity  of  a law  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  upon  school,  where 
such  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  them  a reasonable  education.  He 
treated  the  matter  under  the  head  of  the  Educational  Rights  of  Children. 
The  Superintendent  assumed  that  where  the  child  is  not  sent  to  school, 
the  child  himself  is  the  chief  loser — the  principal  thing  to  be  thought 
of  is  the  securing  of  his  rights.  This  is  an  eminently  just  view  of  the 
case. 

But  the  Legislature  did  not  at  once  respond  to  Dr.  Bateman's  recommen- 
dation. It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  this  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  subject  was  positively  acted  upon.  In  1883  a law  was  passed  for 
the  purpose  named,  but  it  had  been  carefully  drawn  in  such  a way  as  to 
offend  no  one.  The  consequence  was  that  almost  no  good  was  accom- 
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plished  by  it.  There  is  no  record  of  any  case  in  which  it  was  enforced  so  as 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  a single  child  upon  school.  To  the  educational 
men  it  became  apparent  that  the  law  had  no  worth.  It  was  a dead  letter 
upon  the  statute-book. 

But  in  the  year  1889  another  law  was  passed  of  a very  different  charac- 
ter. It  has  the  energy  of  an  effective  vitality.  It  provides  that  ‘’  Every 
person  having  under  his  control  a child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least  sixteen 
weeks,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  attendance  shall  be  consecutive,  some 
public  day-school  in  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  he  resides,  which 
time  shall  commence  with  the  beginningof  the  first  term  of  the  school  year, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  due  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  having 
such  control,  of  his  duty  under  this  act.”  Proper  penalties  are  provided 
for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  consisting  of  a fine  of  not  less  than  one, 
nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  and  the  guilty  party  is  to  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  paid.  But  the  person  so  neglecting  may 
show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  directors,  that  the 
child  has  attended  for  a like  period  of  time  a private  day-school,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  directors,  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in 
which  such  child  resides  ; or  that  instruction  has  otherwise  been  given  such 
child  for  a like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  ; or  that  he  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  public  schools ; or  that  his  physical  or  mental  condition,  as  declared 
by  a competent  physician,  is  such  as  to  make  his  attendance  upon  school 
inexpedient,  and  in  that  case  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred.  No 
school  shall  be  regarded  as  a school  under  this  act  unless  there  shall  be 
taught  therein,  in  the  English  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  geography. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Board  of  Education  or 
of  directors,  of  a truant  officer  or  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
concerning  all  supposed  violations  of  the  law,  and  to  enter  complaint 
against  all  persons  who  shall  appear  to  be  guilty  of  such  violations.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  arrest  children  of  a school-going  age 
who  habitually  haunt  public  places  and  have  no  lawful  occupation,  and 
also  truant  children  who  absent  themselves  from  school  without  leave, 
and  to  place  them  in  charge  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the  public 
school  which  such  children  are  by  law  entitled  to  attend. 

In  the  Legislature  the  law  was  carefully  considered  and  was  entirely  de- 
void of  all  partisan  characteristics.  Members  of  both  the  prominent  politi- 
cal parties  gave  it  their  hearty  support,  in  the  belief  that  in  thus  doing  they 
were  rendering  the  State  a noble  service.  Indeed,  to  all  reasonable  persons, 
the  necessity  for  such  a law  was  apparent.  From  the  school  statistics  for 
the  year  1888  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  must  have  been,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  134,000  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  above 
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six,  who  were  not  attending  school  of  any  sort,  public  or  private.  The 
total  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  for  that  year  was  751,349,  and 
in  the  private  schools  of  the  State,  100,465.  The  number  of  non-attend- 
ants was  too  large  a fraction  of  the  total  number  for  the  safety  of  the  State 
and  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Certain  general  considerations  undoubtedly  had  their  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  legislators.  The  fact  that  laws,  compelling  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  have  been  enacted  and  are  now  in  force  among  the 
most  enlightened  and  freest  nations  of  the  earth  ; the  obvious  fact  that  in 
a republic  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  ignorance  in  the  populace  ; 
the  demand  of  justice,  that  if  a man  is  taxed  without  his  own  consent  for 
the  support  of  schools,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  universal 
intelligence  of  the  people,  he  has  a right  to  demand  that  the  purpose  of 
such  taxation  shall  be  carried  out ; these,  and  other  similar  considerations, 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  minds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  final  vote  came  to  be  taken  the  measure  encoun- 
tered in  the  Senate  not  one  opponent;  and  in  the  House,  of  153  members, 
there  were  but  six  votes  against  it. 

The  Bennett  Law  was  prepared  by  Robert  Luscum,  Assistant  City 
Attorney  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  request  of  a committee  appointed  by  a 
German  school  society.  I think  Mr.  Luscum  was  familiar  with  the  action 
of  the  Schoolmasters*  Club,  in  Illinois,  and  was  guided  in  the  preparation 
of  his  hill  by  the  one  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  The 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  by 
Hon.  Michael  Bennett,  an  Irish  Catholic,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  It  did  not  receive  much  consideration,  except  by  the  com- 
mittees on  education,  and  there  is  no  record  that  there  was  a vote  against 
it  in  either  branch. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  thus  far  ? 
I speak  more  especially  for  Illinois,  as  being  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  that  State.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  the  year  ending  July,  1890, 
10,000  children,  or  thereabouts,  were  taken  from  the  streets  during  the 
school  months  and  placed,  in  the  schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  State 
similar  results  were  attained.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of 
children  thus  gathered  into  the  schools  of  the  towns  and  country  districts  of 
the  State,  outside  of  Chicago,  is  equal  to  those  reported  in  that  city.  And 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  large  gain  to  the  schools  was  accom- 
plished without  friction,  and  with  almost  no  employment  of  force.  In 
Chicago,  in  Springfield,  and  in  other  cities,  we  learn  that  there  have  been 
no  prosecutions. 

Another  fact  is  worth  reciting  here.  Of  the  10,000  children  placed  in 
the  schools  in  Chicago,  1,500  were  placed  in  private  or  parochial  schools. 
Similar  results  are  known  to  have  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but 
the  record  of  them  has  not  been  so  accurately  kept.  This  has  been  in 
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exact  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  hurtful 
to  the  private  or  parochial  schools.  Its  object  was  to  promote  education, 
to  secure  to  children  their  dearest  and  most  valuable  rights. 

But  the  subject  may  be  regarded  from  another  standpoint.  Taking  the 
statistics  of  the  entire  State,  we  have  a gain  in  the  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June,  1890,  over  the  preceding  year, 
of  16,454.  The  private  schools  for  the  same  time  show  a gain  of  6,729 
over  the  previous  year.  For  the  year  1888  to  1889,  the  gain  in  the  public 
school  enrolment  was  4,410  ; and  in  the  private  schools,  for  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  absolute  loss.  And  a record  of  attendance  shows  a still  more 
marked  improvement  than  that  of  enrolment.  In  the  year  ending  June, 
1889, the  number  of  days  of  attendance  on  the  public  schools  by  pupils  in 
this  State  was  80,041,817.  In  the  year  closing  in  June,  1890,  the  total 
number  of  days  of  attendance  reached  84, 659, G 64,  or  a gain  of  more  than 
4,600,000  of  days  of  attendance  during  the  last  year  over  the  preceding. 
The  gain  of  1889  over  1888  amounted  to  only  600,000  school  days.  The 
gain  of  1890  over  1889  was,  therefore,  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  only  the  compulsory  education  law  can 
account  for  the  difference. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  this  good  was  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  constant  and  irritating  opposition.  No  effort  was  spared  by  the 
enemies  of  the  law  to  make  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Eminent 
lawyers  were  employed,  wherever  a prosecution  was  begun,  to  denounce 
the  law  and  to  defend  the  parties  prosecuted.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
sparing  of  expense  in  carrying  on  these  operations.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this  hostility,  the  magnificent  results  already  named  were 
achieved. 

We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  pleasant  and  encouraging  results  as 
viewed  from  one  standpoint.  But  the  enactment  of  the  law,  as  already 
intimated,  was  followed  by  another  class  of  consequences.  A few  of  the 
managers  of  parochial  schools  were  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
required  to  teach  English  in  their  institutions.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  certain  Lutheran  ministers  connected  with  the  Missouri  Synod, 
so-called,  began  to  criticise  it,  and  they  kept  up  their  work  assiduously. 
Certain  politicians,  being  very  desirous  of  gaining  an  ascendency  in 
the  State,  saw  in  this  their  opportunity.  They  immediately  began  to  en- 
courage the  Lutheran  malcontents  to  persist  in  their  criticisms.  Many 
Lutherans  were  disposed  to  take  a reasonable  view  of  the  matter ; but  the 
politicians,  and  the  more  unreasonable  among  their  own  number,  would 
not  permit  them  to  remain  neutral.  The  agitation  at  first  was  carried  on 
mostly  under  cover.  The  general  public,  for  a time,  knew  very  little  of 
it.  An  eminent  Democratic  leader  advised  against  making  the  repeal  of 
the  law  a plank  in  the  State  platform,  but  urged  the  party  to  utilize  the 
opposition  to  it,  wherever  they  could,  in  different  localities.  In  this  way 
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a perfectly  organized  system  was  developed,  and  was  put  into  vigorous 
operation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republican  party  was  disinclined  to  take  up  the 
school  issue,  and  its  State  platform  on  the  subject  was  of  the  milk-and- 
water  type.  The  campaign  was  under  the  management  of  a man  whose 
contempt  for  schools  and  literary  people  is  only  exceeded  by  their  con- 
tempt for  him.  This  man  regarded  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
as  only  a thing  to  trade  upon.  For  the  sake  of  securing  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  he  gave  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  candidate  for  the  State  Superintendency.  He 
directed  the  Republican  orators  not  to  refer  to  the  compulsory  education 
law  in  their  speeches.  But,  as  the  months  rolled  on,  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  the  law  became  more  and  more  manifest,  and  some  slight 
effort  was  made  to  support  it.  The  president  of  this  Department,  Judge 
Draper,  delivered  at  Peoria  a convincing  and  inspiring  address  in  support 
of  the  law.  The  Schoolmasters’  Club,  and  other  educational  associations, 
spoke  out  in  ringing  tones  upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  campaign  there  was  something  done  in  the  political  arena  in  behalf 
of  the  schools.  But  these  efforts  were  represented  as  the  mere  makeshift 
of  a party  reduced  to  extremities,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
good  citizens  of  the  State  were  made  to  believe  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  the  free-school  system  or  the  compulsory  education  law.  But  the  op- 
ponents of  the  law  kept  up  their  movements  vigorously.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  election  violent  addresses  were  made  in  all  the  German 
Lutheran  churches,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  German  Catholic  churches, 
and  the  preachers,  with  large  numbers  of  their  congregations,  were  detailed 
to  act  as  ticket  pedlers  at  the  polls.  In  these  pulpit  harangues  the  simple- 
minded  people  were  made  to  believe  that  the  law  menaced  their  personal 
liberty,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  tbeir  further  residence  in 
America  intolerable.  From  the  political  platform  also  the  most  absurd 
appeals  were  made.  Demagogues,  who  cared  neither  for  God  nor  religion, 
declared  that  this  measure  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  to 
worship  according  to  their  inherited  faith.  Every  possible  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  votes.  Candidates  for  the  Legislature  were 
secretly  pledged  against  the  law. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  law  in  Wisconsin,  the  German  Lutheran 
Synod  passed  resolutions  condemning  it,  and  pledging  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  an  uncompromised  repeal  of  it.  Soon  after  this  action  by  the  German 
Lutherans,  there  appeared  the  manifesto  of  the  three  German  Catholic 
prelates  of  the  State.  Subsequent  to  this  there  was  a meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  societies,  which  not  only  passed  resolutions  demanding  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  but  denounced  Governor  Hoard  as  an  enemy  of  the 
church  schools  and  German  customs.  The  next  organized  attack  on  the  law 
came  from  a joint  meeting  of  German  Lutherans  and  German  Catholics, 
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with  a sprinkling  of  devout  Democratic  politicians.  The  results  of  the 
election  indicate  very  clearly  that  both  the  German  Lutheran  and  the 
German  Catholic  churches  of  the  State  worked  and  voted  almost  to  a man 
in  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  great  political  revolution  which  appears  to  have  swept  over  the 
whole  country  also  had  its  effect  in  the  same  direction  in  both  these  States. 
These  causes  operating  together  produced  the  result.  Governor  Hoard  in 
Wisconsin  and  Dr.  Edwards  in  Illinois  were  defeated.  They  were  noble, 
conscientious  men.  They  were  men  who  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. Each  could  have  been  elected  by  a large  majority  had  he  been 
willing  to  betray  the  right  of  the  State  or  sacrifice  the  right  of  the  child 
to  an  education  in  the  English  language.  Each  preferred  defeat  to  such 
a betrayal  of  interests  committed  to  his  care.  They  went  down  as  sacri- 
fices to  race  prejudice,  and  their  names  will  ever  be  linked  together  and 
honored  wherever  freedom  has  a votary  or  liberty  a home.  But  this 
result  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  enlightened  public 
sentiment  of  the  State.  Thousands  of  persons  were  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  their  personal  liberty  was  threatened  by  law — a suggestion 
for  which  there  was  not  a shadow  of  foundation.  If  the  law  compelled 
the  children  to  learn  certain  dogmas,  to  accept  certain  beliefs,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics  or  social  science,  it  might  be  reasonably  objected 
to  as  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  But  the  compulsion  is  not 
of  this  kind.  The  compulsory  education  law  merely  compels  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  children  to  an  amount  of  intelligence  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  useful  and  successful  citizens,  to  secure  their  own 
happiness  and  to  do  good  in  the  world.  The  compulsion  that  dictates  the 
belief  of  a man  is  a trammel  upon  his  mental  freedom  ; but  the  compul- 
sion that  prevents  one  human  being  from  keeping  another  human  being 
in  ignorance  really  promotes  an  enlargement  of  individual  liberty.  If 
these  laws  could  be  executed  in  a right  spirit,  the  amount  of  individual 
freedom  in  these  States  would  be  immensely  enlarged  by  their  agency. 

Thousands  of  well-meaning  persons,  as  already  stated,  believed  that 
there  was  really  no  danger,  either  to  the  school  system  or  the  compulsory 
law.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  law  were  intensely  and  furiously  active. 
Most  of  its  friends,  trusting  to  the  inherent  justice  of  their  cause,  put 
forth  little  effort.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  if  the  same 
question  could  have  been  voted  upon  again  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
4th  of  November  became  known,  that  result  would  have  been  emphatically 
reversed. 

One  of  the  lamentable  results  of  the  opposition  to  the  law  is  that  for  the 
time  being  its  moral  influence  is  diminished.  Whatever  legislation  may 
be  enacted,  it  will  require  strong  and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  free  schools  to  restore  to  these  institutions  their  full  measure  of 
beneficent  influence. 
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There  is,  however,  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  the  public  sentiment 
among  educational  men  remains  loyal  to  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of 
every  child  to  an  education.  At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  December,  1890,  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  no  sentiment  uttered  by  any  of  the  speakers 
elicited  a tithe  of  the  applause  that  followed  every  approving  reference  to 
the  compulsory  education  law.  Bishop  Spaulding,  in  the  course  of  his 
masterly  address,  expressed  his  approval  of  it,  and  the  vast  audience,  fill- 
ing every  square  foot  of  the  great  Hall  of  Representatives,  broke  forth  into 
tumultuous  and  long-continued  cheering.  And,  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  the  following  out-spoken  resolution  was  adopted  with  entire 
unanimity  : 

Resolved,  That  the  law  concerning  the  education  of  children,  known  as  the  compulsory 
education  law,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1889,  was  a measure  calculated  to  promote 
intelligence,  humanity,  and  personal  liberty  ; that  such  a measure  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  free  institutions  of  this  country  against  the  assaults  of  demagogues  and  dog- 
matists ; that  its  purpose  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  personal  in- 
dependence among  our  people  ; that  the  effects  produced  by  its  enactment  and  right 
enforcement  have  been  in  a high  degree  salutary  ; that  the  rate  of  increase  in  attend- 
ance in  our  schools  since  its  enactment,  compared  with  former  years,  has  been  more 
than  doubled  ; that  the  abuses  that  have  risen  under  it  have  been  very  light,  compared 
with  those  arising  under  almost  any  other  law,  and  that  the  law,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  repealed  or  so  amended  as  to  lessen  its  efficiency. 

What  the  final  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  will  be,  it  is 
impossible  at  this  writing  to  determine.  Undoubtedly  a strong  effort  will 
be  made  for  a complete  repeal,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a proposition 
will  not  prevail.  The  friends  of  the  law  in  the  Legislature  are  very  resolute. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  any  serious  impairment  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  statute. 

The  danger  is  that  the  politicians  may  be  frightened  into  tempo- 
rizing by  the  fear  of  losing  the  ignorant  vote,  but  Governor  Fifer  is 
himself  a product  of  the  public  schools,  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  claim  for  our  beloved  country  a proud  pre- 
eminence among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  resources,  our  geographical 
position,  and,  above  all,  our  institutions,  put  us  in  the  lead  of  all  the 
peoples  in  the  world  in  respect  to  the  privileges  that  we  enjoy.  We  have 
not  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  other,  nationalities,  but  we  are  old  enough 
to  have  produced  a Washington  and  a Lincoln.  We  are  old  enough  to 
have  wrought  out  a system  of  government  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  liberty  in  all  lands. 

But  the  thought  of  what  has  gone  into  our  national  life  gives  us  the 
basis  for  our  most  exalted  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  country  to-day. 
For  that  in  it  which  we  cherish  most  stands  for  tears  and  toils  and  prayers 
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and  sacrifices  and  deaths.  The  blood  of  our  ancestors  is  in  it.  The  blood 
of  dear  ones,  into  whose  faces  we  have  looked,  whose  hands  we  have  clasped 
and  with  whom  we  have  walked  in  loving  fellowship,  is  a part  of  this  glori- 
ous entity  that  we  call  our  country.  We  put  value  on  possessions  accord- 
ing to  their  cost.  Can  we  put  too  high  a value  on  that  which  has  come  to 
us  at  the  cost  of  so  much  unselfish  suffering  ? Tennyson,  in  one  of  his 
poems,  has  expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  elevated  sentiments  and  he- 
roic living  can  be  long  maintained  without  the  shock  of  war — whether 
in  times  of  peace  men  do  not  become  mercantile  in  their  habits  and 
selfish  in  their  feelings,  and  leave  the  more  manly  virtues  to  stagnate 
and  rot  into  decay.  We  have  lived  through  one  century  of  government, 
and  the  record  made  is  a magnificent  one.  To  the  challenge  sent  out  to 
us  from  our  revolutionary  sires  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
“ Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?”  we  have  answered  back,  “All  is 
well.” 

But  is  it  certain  that  this  liberty  of  ours,  for  which  men  but  a few  years 
since  carried  muskets  and  died  carrying  them,  for  which  they  forded  streams 
and  waded  through  swamps  and  climbed  mountains,  and  met  all  the  ex- 
posure of  the  picket  lines,  and  stormed  forts  and  faced  the  belching  mouth 
of  cannon,  and  made  the  last  sacrifice  that  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most 
devoted  to  make  for  their  country — is  it  certain  that  this  liberty,  which  has 
cost  so  much,  is  to  go  on  in  a kind  of  inevitable  perpetuation?  that  these 
free  institutions  are  to  remain  free  institutions  through  their  own  inherent 
virtue  ? that  this  cherished  self-government  is  to  need  no  looking  after, 
in  order  to  keep  it  moving  along  the  lines  on  which  our  fathers  projected 
it?  Are  not  the  conditions  even  now  somewhat  changed?  Look  at  the 
large  part  played  in  the  management  of  political  affairs  by  the  selfish  and 
disreputable  elements  of  society  ! See  how  those  ignorant  of  our  country’s 
language,  of  its  history,  of  its  true  spirit,  of  its  great  purpose,  were  welded 
into  one  mass  and  thrown  against  the  progress  of  American  civilization, 
as  was  done  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  November  ! Shall  we  not  insist 
that  virtue,  diligently  promoted,  that  right  laws,  administered  and  legally 
obeyed,  that  intelligence,  universally  diffused,  are  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  perpetuity  of  our  nation?  For  three-quarters  of  a century  everybody 
could  see  just  the  point  of  peril  to  national  unity  and  national  life,  and 
when  the  shock  came  it  was  not  a surprise.  With  the  existing  condition 
which  I have  attempted  to  point  out  this  morning,  can  we  not  see  wherein 
the  future  strain  is  likely  to  become  excessive  ; and  shall  we  not,  as  a wise 
people,  strive  to  make  strong  that  which  within  us  is  weak — to  raise  and 
illumine  that  which  is  dark? 

The  principle  on  which  the  compulsory  legislation  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  is  based — the  right  of  a child  to  an  elementary  education  in  the 
language  of  the  nation,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  him  that  right — 
is  not  dead.  It  lives  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  lives  in  every 
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page  of  our  country’s  history,  and,  haying  within  it  the  germ  of  undying 
vigor,  will  continue  to  live — 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 

And  the  stars  are  old, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment-book  unfold. 


DISCUSSION. 

[Reported  by  Sitpt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.] 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  said  : When  he  reflected  on  the  fact  that  his 
State  had  no  State  Normal  Schools,  nor  any  kind  of  supervision  for  her 
ungraded  schools,  he  felt  abashed  in  the  presence  of  educational  repre- 
sentatives of  States  more  happily  situated.  But  in  the  matter  of  compul- 
sory education  he  believed  the  State  was  entitled  to  some  credit.  She 
has  a compulsory  law  that  compels  ; and  this  law  was  passed  in  1889  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  having, 
consequently,  both  the  great  political  parties  at  its  back.  And  better  still, 
in  its  enforcement  there  has  been  no  division  of  sentiment  on  religious 
lines,  all  denominations,  with  rare  individual  exceptions,  giving  it  a hearty 
support. 

The  age  for  compulsory  attendance,  in  the  law  as  originally  passed,  was 
of  youth  between  eight  and  fourteen  years,  including  those  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  who  cannot  read  and  write  ; and  the  time  for  each  year, 
sixteen  weeks  in  the  country  schools  and  twenty  weeks  in  the  city  and  vil- 
lage schools.  But  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1890,  an  advance 
step  was  taken  scarcely  less  important  than  the  passage  of  the  original  law 
itself.  This  makes  attendance  compulsory  on  the  part  of  all  youth  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  years,  not  engaged  in  some  regular  employment, 
for  the  whole  time  the  schools  of  the  several  districts  may  be  in  session. 
Under  this  provision  youth  must,  after  the  original  compulsory  period  has 
been  completed,  either  continue  in  school  or  go  to  work.  The  moral  re- 
sults of  this  new  feature  of  the  law  will  undoubtedly  be  great. 

All  amendments  to  the  law,  as  weak  places  have  manifested  themselves 
in  its  execution,  have  been  made  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  these 
weak  places,  and  with  the  greatest  unanimity  among  our  law-makers. 

The  act  is  not  yet  perfect,  for  it  requires  time  to  perfect  a law  of  such 
large  application  ; but  if  public  opinion  continues  to  hold  as  now — and 
there  are  no  indications  of  a change — we  shall  experience  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  needed  amendatory  legislation. 

The  law  provides  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  too  poor  to  make  the  provision  themselves.  But  the 
authority  to  do  this  is  now  vested  in  the  trustees  of  townships,  and  their 
slowness  to  act — or  neglect  to  act  at  all — leads  to  great  embarrassment  in 
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the  execution  of  the  law.  It  has,  therefore,  been  concluded  that  it  is  best 
to  have  this  authority  transferred  to  the  boards  of  education,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  done  by  the  present  Legislature. 

Ohio  has  before  had  compulsory  laws,  but  they  failed  because  no  one 
was  specially  charged  with  their  execution.  The  truant  officer  of  the 
present  law  is  its  essential  factor ; upon  him  are  imposed  grave  duties,  the 
discharge  of  which  requires  qualifications  above  those  required  of  the 
ordinary  policeman.  He  must  be  possessed  of  a fair  intelligence  ; his 
heart  must  be  in  his  work  ; he  must  have  an  abundance  of  tact,  and  must 
be  humane,  patient,  and  courageous.  And  it  may  be  truthfully  added 
that  the  school  boards  of  our  State,  as  a rule,  have  acted  in  the  full  light 
of  their  responsibilities,  and  have  in  most  cases  appointed  men  well  fitted 
for  their  places. 

This  law  means,  in  Ohio,  as  we  believe,  that  no  boy  or  girl  hereafter 
born  within  her  borders  shall  ever  he  permitted  to  grow  up  without  having 
received  at  least  an  elementary  education,  or  without  the  advantages  of  a 
definite  moral  training,  which,  more  than  intellectual  culture,  will  serve 
to  save  to  good  citizenship  the  waifs  and  outcasts  of  society. 

Mr.  John  MacDonald,  of  Topeka,  Kansas  : The  question  now  before 
the  American  people  is  clearly  defined,  and  we  may  as  well  meet  it.  Has 
the  State  the  right  to  insist  that  the  instruction  given  in  its  schools  must 
be  in  the  English  language  ? Bands  of  foreigners  in  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where are  making  the  unpatriotic  demand  that  the  language  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  must  be  determined  by  the  community  for 
itself.  This  un-American  demand  must  and  will  be  resisted.  We  have 
thrown  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  Republic,  and  have  invited  all  who 
thirst  for  political  freedom  to  accept  citizenship  ; but  it  is  for  the  nation 
to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  citizenship,  and  the  foreign-born  citizen 
should  accept  these  conditions  in  good  faith.  Politicians  may  be  deluded 
by  temporary  victories,  but  educational  philosophers  can  afford  to  wait  for 
the  right  to  prevail,  for  the  people  will  surely  on  this  question  be  again 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind. 

In  Kansas  we  have  had  for  many  years  a general  compulsory  law,  but 
when  large  numbers  of  Mennonites  settled  in  our  State  some  years  ago, 
and  began  to  use  their  native  language  exclusively  in  schools  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Legislature  passed  a law  requiring  that 
all  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  should  be  in  the  English 
language.  That  part  of  our  compulsory  law  is  well  enforced,  and  has  led 
to  no  discontent  or  mutiny,  but  has  been  accepted  as  a reasonable 
• requirement. 

You  have  doubtless  observed  that  in  European  countries  the  tendency 
is  to  disintegration  ; in  our  own  country,  to  centralization.  In  educational 
matters  I believe  in  centralization  to  this  extent,  that  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  what  is  taught  or  not  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  land.  The  State  is  greater  than  the  individual,  and  the 
nation  is  greater  than  the  State. 

State  Superintendent  Wells,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  addressed  the  chair 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  issue,  namely,  whether  it  be  not  a legitimate 
question  to  discuss  the  educational  results  accomplished  under  the  com- 
pulsory and  the  non-compulsory  systems. 

He  challenged  the  arguments  used  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  school 
system  of  Wisconsin,  claiming  that  the  situation  had  been  exaggerated 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  drastic  measures.  He  said  that  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  total  school  population  and  the  annual  enrolment 
was  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  limits  of  enumeration,  the  legal  school 
age  including  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty.  The  ma- 
jority of  pupils  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  the  average  age 
of  all  high-school  graduates  was  probably  under  seventeen.  If  these  did 
not  thereafter  enter  school,  they  were  counted  until  they  were  twenty-one 
among  those  not  reached  by  the  schools.  More  than  one-half  of  those 
under  the  age  of  six  were  not  enrolled.  The  records  show  that  seven- 
eighths  of  those  between  seven  and  fourteen  attend  school  a portion  of  the 
year.  Again,  the  number  reported  attending  private  and  parochial  schools 
is  known  to  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  actual  attendance.  Considering 
these  facts  it  was  evident  that  the  schools  were  reasonably  efficient. 

He  affirmed  that  the  effect  of  the  Bennett  law  upon  attendance  had  been 
greatly  overstated.  The  reported  increase  was  not  so  much  due  to  a larger 
attendance  as  to  greater  care  and  thoroughness  in  securing  the  returns. 
One  county,  widely  quoted  as  having  increased  its  attendance  1,099  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bennett  law,  had  instead  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
enrolment  of  123,  and  more  than  23,000  days*  attendance,  as  shown  by 
the  superintendent’s  report  on  file  in  the  Department. 

At  this  point  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a sharp  cross-fire  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  effect  of  the  Bennett  law  as  an  issue  in  the  late  po- 
litical campaign.  While  admitting  that  it  was  a large  factor,  he  claimed 
that  it  was  only  one  of  several  which  contributed  powerfully  to  the  result. 
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Compulsory  education  began  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  has  had 
a more  continuous,  natural,  and  successful  development  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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The  conditions  were  the  following  : 

A homogeneous  and  well-to-do  people,  coming  in  considerable  numbers 
and  settling  somewhat  close  together ; 

This  people,  by  a pious  indirection,  self-governing  from  the  beginning, 
subject  to  no  proprietor,  patroon,  foreign  corporation,  or  royal  governor, 
scarcely  subject  even  to  a king ; 

A central  representative  government  having  original  and  supreme  juris- 
diction, by  which  local  autonomy  was  rigidly  circumscribed ; 

A considerable  body  of  university  educated  men,  clergymen,  and 
others ; 

A suffrage  restriction  of  such  a character  as  to  give  to  this  body  con- 
trolling influence.  Had  there  been  a property  qualification  for  suffrage 
instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  one,  the  free  school  system  would  have  been  as 
long  in  coming  in  Massachusetts  as  it  was  in  the  other  colonies  ; 

Civil  units  for  all  local  purposes  instead  of  ecclesiastical  ones,  towns 
and  not  parishes ; 

A form  of  church  polity  democratic,  corresponding  to  the  civil  polity. 

Under  these  conditions  the  foundations  of  an  educational  system  were 
laid  in  the  world-renowned  law  of  1642,  which  decreed  that  all  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  to  learning  and  labor,  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the 
country. 

If  there  was  at  that  time  any  such  law  in  existence  anywhere  I have 
found  no  evidence  of  it.  Other  nations,  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  same  source,  the  letters  and  sermons  of  Luther,  had  aimed,  at  most, 
only  at  universal  opportunity  for  education.  This  law  aimed  at  universal 
education,  and  it  made  specific  provision  for  its  own  execution.  And  it 
was  executed.  The  quaintly  curious  records  of  the  towns  tell  of  the 
appointment  of  special  officers  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  see  that  the 
children  were  put  to  learning  and  labor,  or  they  prescribed  days  when  all 
the  children  and  apprentices  should  appear  at  the  minister’s  to  be  measured 
as  to  their  attainments. 

The  more  we  study  this  law  the  more  it  impresses  us.  The  position 
those  early  legislators  took  was  broad,  logical,  tenable,  wise,  whether  we 
view  it  as  churchmen  or  statesmen.  The  men  who  made  the  law  were 
both.  It  dealt  directly  with  parents.  It  prescribed  no  means  nor  methods, 
and  so  neither  restricted  parental  rights  nor  interfered  with  parental 
choices.  It  put  no  new  obligation  on  the  parent,  but,  for  social  and  po- 
litical ends,  sought  to  enforce  a preexisting  and  natural  obligation. 

Thus  it  appealed  to  the  judgment  and  the  conscience  of  all  thinking 
and  right-minded  men  ; and  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  such  men.  So 
the  law  went  out  to  do  its  work  among  a people  largely  in  sympathy  with 
it,  and  under  controlling  influences  in  church  and  state  wholly  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 
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The  principle  became  a part  of  the  tissue  and  fibre  of  Massachusetts 
thought.  Because  of  this,  and  because  it  was  so  reasonable,  men  of  various 
faiths  and  various  nationalities,  who  subsequently  came  into  the  State,  im- 
bibed the  doctrine  as  with  the  atmosphere,  and  to-day  the  more  heterogene- 
ous people  of  Massachusetts  are  as  firm  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pulsory education  as  were  the  more  homogeneous  people  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

All  subsequent  school  legislation  finds  in  this  its  sanction,  and  holds 
the  relation  to  it  of  means  to  end.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
and  strength  of  all  later  compulsory  enactments. 

Having  made  the  obligation  general,  the  next  step  was  to  furnish  the 
parents  with  suitable  means  to  meet  it.  Hence  the  compulsory  school  law 
of  1647,  which  required  towns  of  fifty  families  to  support  a reading  and 
writing  school,  and  towns  of  a hundred  families  to  support  a fitting  school 
for  college.  The  manner  of  supporting  the  school  was  left  for  each  town 
to  determine  for  itself. 

This  law  was  unique  in  that  it  was  made  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
The  schools  established  under  it  were  public  schools.  They  were  set  up 
by  vote  of  the  town.  The  town  chose  the  master,  and  fixed  his  salary,  in 
open  town-meeting,  or  by  its  selectmen,  under  definite  instructions.  The 
town  supported  the  school  wholly  or  in  part,  sometimes  by  granting  fixed 
revenues  from  leased  lands  or  invested  funds,  sometimes  by  direct  tax, 
often  by  both.  In  many  towns,  at  first,  those  parents  who  could  afford 
to  pay  tuition  fees  were  expected  to  do  so ; but  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and,  in  many  towns,  to  every  child,  the  school-house  door  opened  as  freely 
as  it  does  to-day.  This  was  no  less  true  of  the  Latin  school  than  of  the 
English. 

Mr.  Motley,  and  some  recent  writers  on  American  history,  have  thrown 
out  the  suggestion,  or  directly  asserted,  that  the  Massachusetts  people 
learned  their  school  lesson  from  Holland.  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  Dutch  influence  in  the 
early  school  history  of  Massachusetts.  The  Plymouth  colonists,  who  had 
lived  in  Holland,  made  no  public  provision  for  schools  for  fifty  years  after 
their  settlement.  Nor  could  the  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  give  much 
instruction  to  them,  for  in  1659  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  a 
petition  to  their  lords  and  masters,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  ask 
for  a man  who  can  teach  the  children  Latin,  “for  which,”  they  say, 
plaintively,  “there  are  no  means  nearer  than  Boston.” 

Private  bequests  and  public  grants,  as  well  as  town  votes,  express  the 
sentiment,  and  often  repeat  the  phraseology  of  English  instruments  found- 
ing or  aiding  English  schools.  These  early  schools  were  “a  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefyled.” 

An  analysis  of  these  two  earliest  laws  discloses  the  following  principles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  legislation  and  history : 
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1.  The  universal  education  of  youth  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State. 

2.  The  obligation  to  furnish  this  education  rests  primarily  on  the  parent. 

3.  The  State  has  a right  to  enforce  this  obligation. 

4.  The  State  may  fix  a standard,  which  shall  determine  the  kind  and 
the  minimum  amount  of  education  needed. 

5.  Public  money,  raised  by  general  tax,  may  be  used  to  provide  such 
education  as  the  State  requires.  The  tax  may  be  general,  though  the 
attendance  is  not. 

6.  Education  higher  than  the  rudiments  may  be  supplied  by  the  State. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  principles,  there  they  were. 

The  compulsory  school  law  of  1647  lias  undergone  various  modifications, 
some  broadening  its  scope,  some  narrowing  it.  It  remained  on  the  statute 
book  unchanged  for  a hundred  and  forty-two  years.  Then  the  standard 
was  lowered.  Instead  of  a school  all  the  year  round,  in  small  towns  a six- 
months  school  was  allowed,  or  several  schools,  aggregating  six  months.  In- 
stead of  one  hundred  families,  two  hundred  was  made  the  minimum  num- 
ber for  supporting  the  Latin  school.  The  change  of  a single  word  released 
one  hundred  and  twenty  towns  from  the  obligation,  which  had  been  on 
them  for  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  keep  open  a free  path  to  the 
university.  In  later  years  the  limit  has  been  still  further  raised.  But 
this  is  a significant  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years,  there  has 
never  been  a time  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  when  a classical  educa- 
tion has  not  been  free  in  towns  having  2,500  inhabitants. 

Whereas  the  early  laws  applied  only  to  towns  having  fifty  or  more  fam- 
ilies, in  1839  all  towns  were  placed  under  the  same  obligations.  In  1859 
all  common  schools  were  required  to  be  kept  six  months,  the  high  schools 
already  being  required  to  keep  ten  months.  Six  months  is  now  the  legal 
minimum,  but  all  the  schools  in  the  State  were  kept  last  year  an  average 
length  of  nearly  nine  months. 

By  existing  laws  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  free 
evening  schools,  and  any  city  having  5,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  a 
free  evening  high-school,  if  fifty  persons  of  suitable  age  and  requirements 
ask  for  it.  In  these  evening  schools  there  were  last  year  under  instruction 
about  25,000  persons. 

Compulsory  legislation  dealt  next  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
requiring  certificates  of  moral  and  intellectual  fitness.  Every  schoolmaster 
even  of  an  elementary  school  must  be  a graduate  of  some  college  or  uni- 
versity, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  must  produce  a certificate  of  qualifications  from 
a learned  minister  well  skilled  in  the  G-reek  and  Latin  languages.  These 
requirements  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  weakening  on  the 
intellectual  side,  while  maintaining  the  moral  standard  at  its  highest 
elevation. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  system  was  in  the  direction  of 
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supervision.  In  1789  the  selectmen  and  ministers,  or  a special  committee, 
were  directed  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  in  six  months,  to  inquire 
into  their  regulation  and  discipline,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 
We  observe  that  the  two  important  functions  of  supervision,  inspection, 
and  examination  were  distinguished  thus  early. 

The  hint  contained  in  the  phrase,  “or  other  persons  especially  chosen 
for  the  purpose/’  was  quickly  acted  on,  and  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  the  school  committee  became  a separate  and 
permanent  body.  This  law  made  regular  inspection  by  public  officers  ob- 
ligatory ; the  choice  of  officers  was  optional.  Later,  in  1826,  this  option 
was  withdrawn  and  the  specialization  of  functions  was  required.  The 
town  school  committee,  with  almost  absolute  control  of  school  affairs,  was 
made  a distinct  feature  of  the  compulsory  system.  At  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  supervision  was  increased  by  requiring  monthly  instead  of  semi- 
annual visits. 

Compulsory  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools  required  by  law  to  be 
kept  was  the  next  step.  This  appears  first  upon  the  statute  book  in  1827. 
For  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  it  had  been  optional  with  the  towns  to 
charge  tuition  fees,  but  the  option  had  not  been  exercised  for  generations. 
In  my  researches  among  the  local  records  in  the  State  I have  found  no 
mention  of  fees  later  than  1767,  and  that  only  in  a single  town.  Few 
towns  required  them  later  than  1700,  and  many  had  never  required  them. 

Legislation  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Massachusetts  school  history,  only 
crystallized  into  statutes  practices  which  had  become  well-nigh  universal. 
There  were  schools  almost  everywhere  before  the  law  made  them  compul- 
sory. School  districts  and  female  teachers  were  common  a hundred  years 
before  the  laws  recognized  their  existence.  School  committees  had  been 
chosen  long  before  the  State  required  supervision,  and  now  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  public  schools  by  general  tax  only  embodies  a public 
sentiment  which  had  long  been  universal. 

A variety  of  conditions  peculiar  to  New  England  tended  to  make  the 
schools  sooner  or  later  wholly  free.  Common  lands  available  as  sources  of 
town  income  were  gradually  sold.  Population  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  income  from  testamentary  property,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  schools 
more  and  more  outran  their  fixed  revenues.  Private  benevolence  lacked 
incentive  when  law  made  schools  compulsory,  and  a town  rate  could  be 
depended  on  to  provide  the  means  for  their  support.  Tuition  fees  from 
the  rich  and  free  tuition  for  the  poor  made  class  distinction  too  prominent 
for  a new  society  where  in  church  and  state  all  were  equal.  Support  by 
town  tax  was  simpler,  easier  and  more  uniform  than  by  any  other  method. 
All  these  causes  peculiar  to  New  England  colonial  conditions  tended  to 
change  the  English  schools  of  the  earliest  period  to  the  American  schools 
as  we  know  them  to-day.  The  change  came  more  rapidly  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Each  community  worked  out  its  own  problem  in  its  own 
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way,  until  all  at  last  reached  the  same  result  under  the  law  which  made 
support  by  town  rate  permissible  but  not  compulsory. 

The  crowning  feature  in  the  legislation,  by  which  the  schools  were 
made  free  to  all,  is  the  law  of  1884,  which  required  towns  to  provide  at 
public  expense  all  text-books  and  supplies  needed  in  the  schools.  Along 
this  line,  too,  the  process  of  evolution  is  interesting.  At  first  the  town 
paid  only  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  master 
furnished  the  school-house,  and  the  children  brought  the  firewood  and 
the  books.  The  towns  early  relieved  the  teacher  by  building  public  school- 
houses,  and  before  many  years  they  relieved  the  parents  by  supplying  the 
fuel.  Free  text-books  are  as  legitimate  objects  of  public  expenditure 
as  firewood,  free  school-houses,  or  free  teachers.  No  line  can  be  drawn 
between  them  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  one.  Massachusetts  has  drawn 
all  the  lines,  one  at  a time,  and  has  rubbed  them  all  out.  To  one  familiar 
with  history,  the  modern  outcries  against  free  text-books  seem  like  echoes 
from  the  acrimonious  debates  in  Massachusetts  town  meetings,  as  one  by 
one  the  burdens  of  school  support  have  been  shifted  from  the  parent  to 
the  public. 

All  the  State  now  asks  of  the  parent  is  that  he  furnish  the  children. 
Nor  is  she  strenuous  as  to  quality.  She  provides  at  public  expense  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind.  She  does  not  even 
insist  upon  brains,  for  in  the  ample  compass  of  her  beneficence  she  waits 
upon  the  slow-dawning  intelligence  of  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded. 
For  these  defective  classes  she  provides  free  transportation  to  day-schools, 
and  free  board  if  the  schools  are  far  from  home.  This  is  not  done  as  a 
charity,  but  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  under  the  general  provision  for  public 
schools,  that  the  school  opportunities  shall  be  ample  for  all  the  children. 

The  compulsory  system  assumed  its  modern  form  first  in  1852,  by  the 
requirement  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years 
should  attend  some  public  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that,  in  Massachusetts,  this  was  not  so  much  a new 
law  as  a rehabilitation  of  the  ancient  statute.  It  involved  no  new  principle. 
It  only  provided  a new  method  of  enforcing  the  traditional  principle,  that 
every  child  should  be  educated.  The  selectmen  could  no  longer  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  their  neighbors  to  see  that  they  brought  up  their  children 
to  learning  and  labor.  The  public  school  registers,  in  connection  with  an 
annual  school  census,  might  take  the  place  of  this  personal  oversight  and 
inspection.  Non-attendance  at  the  public  schools  was  made  prima  facie 
evidence  of  parental  neglect.  But  the  parent  was  as  free  as  ever  to  ex- 
ercise his  preference  in  the  choice  of  means  of  educating ; only  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  him  to  show  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  by  his  child.  If 
the  child  was  otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  the  new 
law  exempted  the  parent  from  its  penalty.  This  left  the  way  clear  for 
home  instruction  and  the  private  schools. 
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That  the  new  law  was  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary  in  its 
character  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  enactment  did  not  produce  a 
ripple  on  the  current  of  public  thought.  It  did  not  even  originate  as  a 
government  measure  ; that  is,  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  Board  of 
Education.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  later  reports,  five  years  before, 
had  eloquently  pleaded  for  such  a new  departure,  but  the  initiative  was 
taken  by  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  rural  towhs — towns  where  the  evils  of  non-attendance  were 
then  most  conspicuous. 

This  law  was  weak  at  several  points.  Its  enforcement  was  in  the  hands 
of  local  boards,  and  the  town  treasurers  were  made  prosecuting  officers — 
good  men,  but  not  especially  interested  in  schools,  and  not  likely  to 
entangle  themselves  voluntarily  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  There  were 
several  underground  passages  by  which  parents  might  retreat.  Physical 
disability  of  the  child  or  the  poverty  of  the  parent  might  exempt  from 
the  penalty.  And  “otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education” 
has  proved  so  wide  an  avenue  that  a local  judge  drove  not  only  the  pro- 
verbial “coach  and  four”  through  the  law,  hut  a whole  non-English- 
teaching  parochial  school. 

Subsequent  legislation  has  broadened  and  strengthened  the  law.  In 
1873,  when  other  States  were  passing  their  first  compulsory  laws,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  if  to  maintain  her  ancient  lead,  extended  her  required  school 
time  from  twelve  weeks  to  twenty  weeks,  and  last  year  it  was  extended  to 
thirty  weeks  where  the  schools  keep  so  long ; and  an  order  is  now  in  the 
Legislature  to  require  school  attendance  as  long  as  the  public  schools  are 
in  session. 

Poverty  is  no  longer  a valid  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  law. 
The  public  school  standard  is  made  the  universal  standard.  Children 
may  attend  private  schools,  but  they  must  attend  at  least  thirty  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  the  private  school  must  be  approved  by  the  school  committee. 
It  may  be  so  approved  by  the  school  committee  only  when  the  committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  instruction  is  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools — is  in  English  in  all  these  branches,  and  is  equal  in 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  to  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
locality,  and  that  the  pupils  make  equal  progress  with  the  public  school 
pupils.  The  loose  phrase,  “ otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion,” has  been  changed  to  “otherwise  instructed  in  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a like  period  of  time.” 

These  laws  are  supplemented  by  the  truancy  legislation  of  the  State, 
and  by  the  acts  concerning  the  employment  of  children.  Every  town  is 
required  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  confinement  and  instruction  of 
truants.  Every  local  school  board  is  required  to  appoint  truant  officers, 
who  are  made  prosecuting  officers ; and  the  county  commissioners,  on 
petition  of  three  towns,  are  required  to  provide  county  truant  schools. 
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The  whole  truancy  legislation  has  been  strengthened  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  issuing  against  a recalcitrant  board  of  county  com- 
missioners a writ  of  peremptory  mandamus  commanding  them  to  proceed 
at  once  to  provide  a truant  school. 

The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  is  practically  forbidden, 
and  minors  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  language  may  not 
be  employed  if  they  have  lived  for  a year  where  public  evening  schools 
are  maintained,  and  are  not  regular  attendants  at  such  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  legislation  is  ample  to  secure  to  every  child  in  the 
State  a good  English  education,  including  not  only  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  temperance, 
physiology,  and  industrial  drawing.  The  enforcement  of  this  legislation 
is  in  the  hands  of  local  school  boards,  and  is  efficient  where  they  do  their 
duty — most  efficient  where  there  are  superintendents. 

Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note  that 
there  have  been  six  steps — compulsory  education,  compulsory  schools, 
compulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  compul- 
sory taxation,  compulsory  attendance ; and  it  seems  that  Massachusetts 
took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other  States — a little  in 
advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
others. 

It  is  evident  that  at  no  point  in  the  later  history  of  Massachusetts 
school  legislation  has  any  new  principle  been  introduced  or  any  violent 
strain  put  upon  the  old  ones.  The  multiplied  statutes  of  to-day  are  only 
the  expansion  of  the  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  made  necessary  by  the  social 
development  of  the  State. 

Public  sentiment  is  a unit  in  favor  of  universal  education,  and  of  the 
amplest  legislation  to  secure  it.  The  action  of  Boston  in  1817  expressed 
a feeling  which  has  always  been  dominant,  and  never  more  so  than  to-day. 
When  the  good  people  of  that  town  discovered  that  more  than  two  hundred 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  did  not  go  to  school,  there  being  no 
public  provision  for  them,  they  gathered  in  Eaneuil  Hall  and  rocked  that 
old  Cradle  of  Liberty  as  it  had  been  rocked  in  revolutionary  days  ; and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  a few  social  magnates,  voted  to  establish  twenty 
public  primary  schools,  which  in  eight  years  increased  to  fifty. 

When,  in  1820,  it  was  found  that  through  the  disintegrating  influence 
of  the  district  system  the  common  schools  were  languishing,  there  was  a 
revival  of  education  which  has  gone  on  with  accelerating  force  until  the 
present  time. 

The  strength  of  this  public  sentiment  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
courts,  and  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools.  In  the 
colonial  days  the  magistrates  and  the  grand  juries  were  unrelenting  in 
their  pressure  upon  neglectful  parents  and  slow-moving  towns.  And, 
throughout  the  history,  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  have  been  in- 
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variably  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws  on  the  side 
of  the  public  schools. 

On  the  money  side  the  people  of  the  State  last  year  spent  on  their 
public  schools  eight  and  a quarter  millions  of  dollars, — $22.38  for  each 
child  between  five  and  fifteen. 

The  question  which  comes  to  us  most  frequently  is  : What  has  the 

Massachusetts  system  of  compulsory  education  accomplished  ? Such  a 
question  cannot  be  fully  answered.  The  forces  at  work  in  modern  society 
are  too  many  and  too  subtle  for  minute  and  exact  analysis.  The  object 
which  the  founders  of  the  system  had  in  view  was  to  make  intelligent  and 
upright  citizens  of  the  civil  community,  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  How  far  the  past  and  present  character  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  has  justified  the  efforts  of  the  fathers,  I will  not  attempt 
to  say. 

But  there  are  some  specific  facts  which  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the 
system.  By  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  school  attendance  at  public  schools  alone  throughout  the  State 
averaged  151  days  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen, — in 
this  leading  all  the  States.  Illiteracy,  so  far  as  the  persons  born  of  native 
parents  are  concerned,  has  been  practically  wiped  out,  only  one  in  714  of 
such  persons  being  unable  to  read  and  write.  And  the  same  census  found 
in  the  State  but  seventy-three  children  of  Massachusetts-born  parents  at 
work  and  illiterate.  So  much  the  system  has  accomplished. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  may  also  legitimately 
be  attributed  to  the  system.  Three  elements  determine  the  professional 
character  and  standing  of  the  teachers,  their  training,  their  pay  and  other 
revenues.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  attended  State  normal 
schools.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  city  and  country,  men  and  women, 
average  sixty  dollars  a month.  Resulting  partly  from  these  two  facts, 
and  partly  from  the  wise  legislation  fixing  the  relation  of  teachers  and 
school  officers,  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  permanent  that  of  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  only  fifteen  per  cent,  is  annually  changed.  In  these  particu- 
lars Massachusetts  seems  to  be  in  the  van. 

The  reading  habits  of  the  people  are  a direct  result  of  the  system  of 
education.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  a little  town  having  less  than  900  inhabi- 
tants, there  were  nearly  6,000  books  in  public  and  private  libraries.  Forty- 
seven  different  magazines  and  newspapers  were  regularly  taken,  for  which 
four  hundred  dollars  were  annually  paid.  To-day  the  State,  according 
to  good  authority,  has  more  than  half  of  all  the  free  public  libraries  in 
the  Union.  They  are  open  to  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  her  population, 
and  their  patronage  is  as  widespread  as  their  constituency. 

After  all  this  has  been  said,  there  is  another  word.  The  success  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  educating  her  people  has  not  been  achieved  chiefly  by  compul- 
sion. The  motto  of  the  friends  of  progress  has  always  been, — “ Light 
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before  Law,”  so  that  the  practice  of  the  people  has  far  outrun  the  legal 
requirements.  Compulsory  education  laws  can  only  emanate  from  people 
already  educated.  The  laws  only  serve  to  bring  up  a lagging  rear. 

The  progress  which  the  State  is  making  now  is  not  in  the  line  of  com- 
pulsion. In  the  quality  of  school  buildings,  in  the  consolidation  and 
organization  of  country  schools,  in  course  of  study,  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  grades,  in  supply  of  illustrative  material,  in  closeness,  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  of  supervision,  in  evening  schools,  in  high-school 
attendance,  in  industrial  drawing,  in  the  diffusion  of  pedagogical  knowl- 
edge and  the  development  of  a professional  spirit  among  teachers,  in 
proper  acceptance  of  progressive  measures,  in  close  and  cordial  relation 
between  local  and  State  officials,  more  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  in  any  previous  ten.  The  motive  to  all  this  advance  is  not 
law, — it  is  the  good-will  of  the  people. 

Not  forgetting  the  past,  the  State  looks  toward  the  future  with  unfal- 
tering purpose  and  unflagging  effort.  Nor  is  she  isolated  in  her  thought 
or  feeling.  If  she  has  been  so  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  inevitable  isolation 
of  the  pioneer,  and  not  the  selfish  isolation  of  the  recluse.  She  watches 
with  intense  interest  every  struggle  of  the  friends  of  progress,  and  keenly 
regrets  every  set-back.  Her  sympathies  are  national.  She  believes  that 
if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  And  toward  her 
sister  States  she  bears  herself  always  in  the  spirit  of  Chaucer’s  clerk  of 
Oxenford,  “And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche.” 
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[Reported  by  Superintendent  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.] 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seayer,  Boston,  Mass.:  Mr.  President,  when  I told  you 
I would  discuss  the  topic  of  this  paper,  I promised  to  give  you  a few  care- 
fully ascertained  facts  going  to  show  how  well  or  how  ill  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  are  enforced  in  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  known  as  Boston.  Such  a statement  of  facts  may  have 
a use  in  disclosing  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  an  ab- 
solutely complete  obedience  to  the  law,  and  in  indicating  the  amount  and 
kind  of  effort  necessary  to  bring  about  such  obedience. 

The  facts  I have  to  state  are  the  results  of  thorough  and  repeated 
investigation,  begun  in  the  year  1885,  and  repeated  every  year,  save  one, 
since  that  date.  In  each  individual  case  of  reported  absence  from  school, 
inquiry  has  been  made  to  learn  the  reasons  for  non-attendance.  To  the 
clear  cases  of  disobedience  to  the  law  have  been  added  all  doubtful  cases. 
The  uniform  presumption  has  been  in  favor  of  disobedience  ; and  unless 
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this  presumption  could  be  overcome  by  positive  evidence,  the  case  has 
been  counted  as  one  of  disobedience.  No  excuses  save  those  recog- 
nized by  the  statute  itself  have  been  allowed, — not  even  that  of  extreme 
poverty. 

The  general  result,  stated  in  round  numbers,  and  as  averaging  the  par- 
ticular results  of  several  years,  is  this,  that  of  50,000  children  in  Boston, 
to  whom  the  compulsory  laws  apply,  the  number  found  inexcusably  absent 
from  school  during  any  one  year  is  between  500  or  600,  or  a trifle  over  one 
per  cent.  Also,  it  is  true  that  more  than  half  of  this  unexcused  absence  occurs 
among  children  already  fourteen  years  old;  that  is,  among  children  just 
approaching  the  time  of  exemption  from  the  compulsory  law.  Again, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  remaining  unexcused  absences  occurs  among 
children  already  thirteen  years  old.  Thus  it  appears  that  school  attendance 
is  well-nigh  perfect  among  the  younger  children  ; that  is,  among  those  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  both  ages  included. 

During  these  five  years  of  school  life,  the  children  are  practically  all  in 
school  if  not  physically  disabled, — scarcely  over  one  hundred  absentees  in  a 
population  of  over  400,000.  It  may  be  added,  too,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  remember,  that  the  500  or  600  children  reported  absent  this  year  are  not 
the  same  children  who  were  so  reported  last  year,  nor  again  are  they  the 
same  ones  that  will  be  reported  next  year.  A comparison  of  the  list  of 
names  in  the  successive  years  settles  this  point.  Scarcely  one  name  in  a 
hundred  appears  on  the  list  for  two  successive  years.  Children  of  school 
age  growing  up  in  ignorance  are  very  rarely  found  in  Boston  ; for  their 
absence  from  school  almost  never  continues  over  a year  at  a time. 

It  is  further  true,  and  noteworthy,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
ascertained  illegal  non-attendance  is  found  among  the  foreign  and  un- 
Americanized  population.  This  element  in  our  society  is  not  reached  by 
that  strong  public  sentiment  which  characterizes  the  purely  American  and 
the  thoroughly  Americanized  populations. 

That  you  may  place  full  confidence  in  the  statements  thus  far  made,  let 
me  go  into  details  somewhat  minutely  to  describe  my  method  of  inves- 
tigation. Every  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  a school-census  is  taken. 
This  is  a thorough  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  whole  city  by  persons  of 
skill  in  such  work.  The  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are  written  down  by  the  census-takers  in 
books.  Against  each  name  is  recorded  the  fact  of  attendance  at  a public 
school,  or  of  attendance  at  a private  or  parochial  school,  or  of  non-attend- 
ance at  any  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the  year  from  May  1st  to 
May  1st.  Also  are  recorded  any  reasons  that  may  be  learned  for  non-attend- 
ance at  school.  Thus,  in  the  year  1886,  I learned  from  these  books  that 
there  were  in  Boston  70,090  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Note,  if  you  please,  that  the  lower  age  limit  is  taken  inclusively,  the  upper 
exclusively.  Of  these  children  54,626  attended  public  schools;  7,912 
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attended  private  or  parochial  schools ; and  7,752  did  not  attend  any  school 
that  year.  This  last  number  has  been  a somewhat  troublesome  item  in  my 
reports.  Shallow  writers,  aiming  at  sensation,  have  quoted  the  figures  as 
bearing  official  evidence  that  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  children  in 
Boston  were  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Follow  me,  if  you  will,  in  a close 
analysis  of  the  facts,  and  you  shall  see  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  dwindle 
to  a very  much  less  alarming  size.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  set  aside  all 
the  children  five  and  six  years  of  age.  We  may  or  may  not  think  these 
children  ought  to  be  in  school ; their  parents  certainly  consider  them  too 
young ; but  we  may  for  present  purposes  set  them  aside,  for  their  absence 
from  school  involves  no  disobedience  to  the  law.  Most  of  them  will  be  in 
school  by  the  time  they  are  seven  years  old.  Of  these  five-  and  six-year- 
olds  thus  set  aside  there  are  5,625. 

Next  may  be  set  aside  the  seven-year-olds,  whose  cases,  though  carefully 
investigated  by  me  for  other  purposes,  have  no  bearing  on  our  present 
inquiry.  Their  absence  from  school  involves  no  disobedience  to  the  law. 
There  are  only  443  of  these  cases,  showing  that  nearly  all  the  seven-year- 
olds  are  in  school  any  way.  These  two  deductions,  aggregating  over  six 
thousand,  having  been  made,  there  remain  to  be  investigated  1,684  cases  of 
children  whose  absence  from  school,  if  inexcusable , under  the  terms  of  the 
law,  was  illegal. 

The  next  step  is  to  learn  the  reasons  in  each  individual  case  for  the 
reported  non-attendance;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  to  inquire  whether  the 
report  itself  be  not  a mistake.  The  census-books  contain  remarks  from 
which  much  may  be  learned.  But  I have  it  in  my  power  to  verify  or  cor- 
rect these  remarks  by  a wholly  independent  inquiry.  The  truant  officers, 
of  whom  Boston  employs  a force  of  sixteen,  offer  me  all  needed  help  for 
this  purpose.  The  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  the  children  I wish 
to  inquire  about  are  copied  out  of  the  census-books  and  given  to  the  truant 
officers,  toward  the  end  of  the  month  following  the  one  in  which  the  census 
was  taken,  with  my  request  that  they  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry  and 
report  on  the  cards  in  writing  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  non-attendance. 
The  report  of  the  truant  officer  thus  made,  being  compared  with  the 
remarks  recorded  in  the  census-books,  which,  by  the  bye,  the  truant  officer 
does  not  see,  enables  me  to  decide  with  the  confidence  imparted  by  testi- 
mony from  independent  sources  whether  or  not  the  reported  absence  from 
school  was  excusable  under  the  law. 

This  thorough  double  investigation  is  applied  to  the  children  eight  to 
thirteen  years  old,  both  ages  inclusive  ; the  cases  of  the  fourteen-year-olds 
being  treated  separately,  as  shall  be  described  presently.  Take  note  here 
of  the  very  significant  fact  that  of  the  1,684  cases  now  to  be  investigated, — 
and  which  contain  all  the  disobedience  to  the  law  that  we  are  going  to 
find, — more  than  one-half  are  cases  of  children  already  fourteen  years  of 
age. 
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Thus  : 

Children  reported  non-attendant: 


Aged  eight  to  thirteen 775 

Aged  fourteen 909 

Total 1,684 


We  will  begin  with  the  775  "non-attendants  from  eight  to  thirteen  years 
old.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  census-taker  and  truant  officer  shows 
that  260  of  these  are  invalids,  physically  unfit  to  be  in  school  all  the  year, 
and  in  many  sad  cases  unlikely  ever  to  be  in  school  again.  There  were 
also  thirty-eight  children  under  care  and  instruction  at  home  by  private 
tutors  or  governesses ; sixty-six  had  lately  moved  into  the  city,  and  had 
not  attended  school  in  the  towns  they  came  from,  many  of  them  being 
foreigners  ; and  forty-four  were  only  transiently  residents  within  the  city. 
So  far  no  disobedience  to  the  law.  But  the  same  concurrent  testimony 
proves  117  children  were  “ at  work”  or  ^helping  at  home,”  in  non- 
compliance  with  the  law.  Some  of  these  cases  were  well  known,  but  had 
been  winked  at  for  good  reasons,  to  be  stated  further  on. 

We  have  left  now  a class  of  cases  in  which  the  testimony  is  either  con- 
flicting or  imperfect,  or  both.  In  the  cases  where  the  testimony  is  con- 
flicting there  must  appear  clear  reason  for  rejecting  one  part  or  the  other, 
otherwise  the  conclusion  is  counted  as  doubtful  and  construed  unfavorably. 
Where  the  point  at  issue  is  the  fact  of  attendance  the  school  records  settle 
the  question  ; where  the  dispute  is  about  the  age,  there  are  church  or 
municipal  records  that  can  be  appealed  to.  Among  these  debatable  cases 
I find  eighty-seven  in  which  I cannot  adopt  a positively  favorable  con- 
clusion ; in  the  rest  the  presumption  of  disobedience  is  clearly  overcome. 
Adding  these  eighty-seven  doubtful  cases  to  the  117  certain  cases,  we  have 
204  as  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  disobedience  discovered  among  the 
775  cases  with  which  we  began. 

Now  as  to  the  909  cases  of  fourteen-year-olds.  The  information  con- 
tained in  the  census-books  is  clear  enough  in  most  cases.  The  assistance 
of  truant  officers  is  not  needed  and  is  not  used.  The  presumption  of 
disobedience  is  stronger  in  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  desire  both  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  children  to  reap  the  rewards  of  child-labor  grows  much 
stronger  as  the  age  of  legal  exemption  from  school  attendance  approaches. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  considerations  to  explain  why  the 
amount  of  disobedience  among  the  fourteen-vear-olds  is  not  very  large 
after  all.  In  the  first  place,  children  may  be,  and  often  are,  exempt  from 
further  school  attendance  as  early  as  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a half  years ; 
for  the  statute  is  fulfilled  the  moment  the  child  has  attended  school  twenty 
weeks*  since  reaching  his  thirteenth  birthday.  It  is  quite  within  the 

* By  a recent  change  in  the  law  thirty  weeks  is  now  required  instead  of  twenty,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation. 
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limits  of  possibility,  therefore,  that  fully  a half  of  the  children  reported 
fourteen  years  old  and  “ out  of  school 99  should  be  already  exempt  from 
the  law.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a strong  motive  growing  out  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  which  operates  to  in- 
duce children  to  put  in  the  last  twenty  weeks*  attendance  required  of 
them  by  the  law,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can  after  reaching  their  thir- 
teenth birthday.  By  so  doing  they  get  an  unlimited  employment  certi- 
ficate ; but  by  postponing  their  last  period  of  attendance  they  can  receive 
only  a limited  certificate,  one  obliging  them  to  return  to  school  again  be- 
fore they  shall  be  old  enough  to  be  exempt  from  the  law  altogether.  With- 
out taking  you  through  all  the  details,  I may  say  that  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation for  several  successive  years  have  shown  that  one-third  is  a fairly 
high  proportion  to  allow  for  the  amount  of  disobedience  to  the  law  in  the 
fourteen-year-old  class.  This  would  give  303  cases  in  the  year  now  under 
consideration,  which  number  added  to  the  204  cases  among  the  younger 
children  already  found  makes  507  cases  in  all.  This  result  is  rather  better 
than  that  of  the  year  before,  and  not  so  good  as  the  result  two  years  be- 
fore. Now,  adding  about  a hundred,  to  answer  all  possible  cavil  and  doubt, 
and  not  because  I can  see  any  other  reason  for  doing  so,  we  have  the  result 
already  given,  500  or  600  cases  of  illegal  staying  out  of  school  during  one 
school  year,  among  50,000  children  whom  the  law  touches. 

May  I not  confidently  say  that  the  Massachusetts  compulsory  law  com- 
pels ? The  law  which  thus  compels  has  two  arms.  With  one  arm  it  reaches 
the  parent  and  enforces  the  parental  obligation.  This  arm  is  supported 
by  an  almost  universal  public  sentiment.  Prosecutions  under  it  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  for  the  reason  that  the  Very  poor,  who  alone  violate  it,  have 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  fines  ; and  sending  them  to  jail  for  non-pay- 
ment would  be  harsh  treatment.  The  other  arm  of  the  law  lays  hold  on 
employers  of  child-labor.  Employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  is  prohibited  absolutely ; and  employment  of  those  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  is  forbidden  under  a serious  penalty,  unless  the  employer 
keep  on  file  and  open  to  inspection  of  State  officers  a certificate  reciting 
two  important  facts  : (1)  the  age  of  the  child,  (2)  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
compulsory  attendance  has  been  fully  satisfied.  This  certificate  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  thus  has  the  power  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  who  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  law. 
This  arm  of  the  law  is  very  effectual.  The  employers  are  very  vigilantly 
watched,  and  they  are  correspondingly  careful  not  to  incur  the  penalty. 
Thus  children  who  have  not  attended  school  as  required  by  law,  find  them- 
selves shut  out  of  employment  altogether,  and  discover  that  the  best  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  school. 

The  present  employment  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1888,  is  more  strin- 
gent than  the  old  law  and  provided  with  better  means  and  agents  for  en- 
forcement. The  result  has  already  appeared  in  a greatly  improved  school 
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attendance  of  children  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  One  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  made  in  the  law.  The  age  of  permitted  employment 
ought  not  to  begin  before  that  of  compulsory  school  attendance  has  ended. 
This  change  would  save  much  trouble. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a close,  I wish  to  express  one  thought 
which  my  observation  and  experience  have  impressed  on  my  mind  with 
great  force.  It  is  this,  that  a perfectly  rigid  and  complete  enforcement 
of  our  school-attendance  laws  cannot  be  had  without  an  amount  of  suffer- 
ing which  no  humane  agent  of  the  law  would  willingly  he  responsible 
for. 

That  you  may  the  better  understand  the  character  of  the  cases  I now 
allude  to,  permit  me  to  quote  from  my  report  to  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  for  the  year  1886,  where  these  cases  are  presented  in  the  concrete, 
as  it  were,  being  more  vividly  described  than  they  could  be  by  any  general 
phrases  now  at  my  command. 

“ The  grim  struggle  for  existence  involves  every  child  in  the  family  old 
enough  to  earn  a dime.  No  officers  are  so  unfeeling  as  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a struggle;  and  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
in  the  absence  of  other  relief,  the  school-attendance  law  will  go  unexecuted. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  public  charities  should  give  the  help  needed  in  such 
cases,  the  answer  is,  first,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  so  hither- 
to ; and,  secondly,  even  if  they  were  now  ready  to  do  so,  it  would  still  be 
a serious  question  whether  pauperization  should  be  promoted  for  the  sake 
of  a little  more  schooling.  The  very  point  of  the  struggle  in  these  cases  is 
to  live  without  the  help  of  public  charity. 

“But  these  questions  open  too  wide  a field  of  discussion  for  me  to  enter 
upon  now.  My  aim  is  to  make  it  clear  that  a perfectly  rigorous  execution 
of  the  present  law  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  Among  the  cases  actu- 
ally investigated,  I find  about  fifty  cases  of  great  hardship;  and  among 
those  not  investigated,  but  still  within  the  limit  of  age,  I should  have 
found  about  as  many  more.  Therefore,  he  who  would  insist  on  a perfectly 
rigorous  execution  of  the  law  in  this  city  must,  if  he  would  be  reasonable, 
first  provide  some  way  of  relieving  about  a hundred  cases  of  hardship. 
What  these  cases  are  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  selections  : 

“ No.  1191.  Boy,  eight  years  old.  ‘ The  father  of  this  boy  has  been  out 
of  work  most  of  the  winter  and  could  not  furnish  all  of  his  children  with 
clothes  and  shoes.  Two  of  the  older  ones  are  in  school.’ 

“No.  1206.  Girl,  eight  years  old.  ‘This  family  consists  of  three  per- 
sons, mother  and  two  daughters,  one  eight,  the  other  four  years  old.  The 
mother  washes  for  a living  and  is  obliged  to  keep  the  oldest  girl  from  school 
to  take  care  of  the  other.  Both  will  enter  school  in  September.’ 

“No.  483.  Girl,  eight  years  old.  ‘This  girl  has  been  taking  care  of 
three  younger  children  while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work.  There  are 
three  older  children  in  school.  She  will  go  in  September.’ 
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“ No.  837.  Boy,  nine  years  old.  ‘ Father  blind.  Goes  with  him  peddling/ 

“ No.  524.  Boy,  ten  years  old.  ‘ This  boy  is  a member  of  the  Brim- 
mer School.  The  mother  says  her  children  had  to  stay  away  from  school. 
No  clothing.  No  one  working  but  the  oldest  boy,  who  says  he  is  fourteen 
years  and  six  months  old/ 

“No.  378.  Girl,  ten  years  old.  ‘ Came  from  Italy  a year  ago.  Mother 
has  been  sick  in  bed  until  a month  ago,  and  the  girl  has  taken  care  of  the 
house  and  family.  Can  talk  but  little  English.  But  mother  is  better  now, 
and  girl  will  attend  school  in  September/ 

“No.  327.  Girl,  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  ‘Has  been  kept  at  home  to 
take  care  of  small  child.  Mother  keeps  a stand  on  Atlantic  Avenue.  The 
father  sick  for  three  years,  and  does  not  go  out  much.  Three  children  in 
the  family/ 

“Nos.  197  and  198.  Boy  eight  and  girl  ten  years  old.  ‘The  mother 
died  a few  months  ago,  and  the  father  cannot  get  work  to  get  the  children 
clothes  suitable  to  attend  school/ 

“ No.  181.  Boy,  eleven  years  old.  ‘ This  boy’s  parents  are  both  dead. 
He  lives  with  his  grandmother.  He  has  not  had  clothes  suitable  to  attend 
school/ 

“No.  690.  Girl,  twelve  years  old.  ‘ This  girl’s  mother  is  dead.  She 
has  been  kept  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  family  of  small  children.  They 
are  very  poor.’ 

“No.  375.  Boy,  twelve  (?)  years  old.  ‘Italians.  None  of  them  can 
talk  English.  A smart  little  interpreter  says  the  father  and  mother  both 
say  the  boy  is  fifteen  years  old.  He  cannot  talk  English.  He  plays  a 
fiddle  about  the  streets,  and  supports  the  family  of  four  persons — one  a 
sick  brother.’ 

“No.  285.  Girl,  twelve  years  old.  ‘ The  father  and  mother  do  nothing 
for  her  support.  Obliged  to  support  herself ; works  for  her  board. 
Mother  at  Deer  Island.  If  father  has  more  than  he  spends  for  rum,  gives 
her  a dollar.’ 

“No.  320.  Girl,  twelve  years  old.  ‘Lives  with  her  aunt,  who  says  she 
cannot  afford  to  send  her  to  school.  Attends  the  evening  school  in  the 
winter.  Has  a father  and  mother,  but  they  do  not  support  her.  They 
drink  badly/ 

“No.  434.  Girl,  twelve  years  old.  ‘This  family  came  from  Ireland 
about  two  years  ago.  There  are  nine  children,  five  of  them  younger  than 
this  one.  When  they  arrived  in  New  York  the  mother  became  insane,  and 
afterward  died.  They  are  very  poor.  This  girl  has  to  do  the  work  in  the 
house  and  take  care  of  the  children.  The  three  older  ones  are  in  school. 
Can  read  and  write  well.’ 

“ No.  187.  Boy,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘ This  boy’s  father  is  dead.  There 
are  five  children  in  the  family,  so  this  boy  is  obliged  to  work  to  help  sup- 
port the  family/ 
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“No.  688.  Boy,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘ This  boy’s  father  is  dead.  Family 
very  poor.  He  is  a telegraph  boy,  and  has  been  during  the  past  year.’ 

“No.  684.  Girl,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘ This  girl’s  mother  is  sick,  and 
has  to  keep  Maggie  at  home  to  take  care  of  her,  as  she  is  too  poor  to  hire.’ 

“No.  220.  Girl,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘This  girl’s  mother  is  blind,  and 
she  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to  do  the  work  and  care  for  her  mother.’ 

“ No.  170.  Girl,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘ This  girl’s  father  is  dead,  and  her 
mother  is  in  an  insane  hospital.  The  girl  is  obliged  to  work  for  her  own 
support.’ 

“ No.  440.  Girl,  thirteen  years  old.  ‘Father  and  mother  dead.  Living 
with  an  uncle,  whose  wife  is  dead.  She  keeps  house  and  takes  care  of  an 
invalid  child.  Will  go  to  school  in  September.  Was  thirteen  years  old 
last  October,  and  has  been  out  of  school  two  years.”’ 

From  such  specimen  bricks  you  may  judge  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  inquired  whether  there  were  not  provisions  in 
the  law  for  the  relief  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  Seayer  : No,  there  is  no  law  whatever  under  which  public  chari- 
table relief  can  be  given  in  such  cases.  The  families  in  question  occupy  a 
position  just  above  the  level  of  actual  pauperism.  The  very  point  and 
stress  of  their  struggles  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  accepting  public  charity 
— of  becoming  paupers.  The  feeling  is  an  honorable  one,  and  deserves  all 
respect.  Let  private  charity  enter  into  this  field  and  occupy  it,  but  let 
public  charity  keep  away  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Mitchell,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. : Mr.  President,  I think  the 
vital  point  of  this  paper  and  the  discussion  is  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts demands  and  secures  the  recognition  of  its  right  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  parochial  school.  These  gentlemen  show  clearly  that  the 
course  of  study  in  the  parochial  school  must  be  approved  by  the  authorities 
of  the  public  school.  This  is  the  vital  question  that  was  raised  and  not 
answered  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  paper  of  the  session. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. : The  statute  of  Massachusetts 
requires  that  all  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  attend  a public  day- 
school  at  least  thirty  weeks  in  each  year,  or  a private  school  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  or  city  for  the  same  time.  Such  school 
attendance  is  not  insisted  on,  however,  in  case  of  illness,  or  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  pupil  has  received  an  education  equivalent  to  what  is 
received  in  the  schools.  Employers  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  required  to  keep  on  file  a certificate  of  the  age  and  school  attendance  of 
each  child  employed  ; and  absence  of  such  a certificate  in  case  of  any  child 
found  employed  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a violation  of  the  law,  and 
subjects  the  employer  to  a fine.  In  giving  the  certificates  of  school  attend- 
ance the  school  committee  must  be  aware  of  the  character  of  any  private 
school,  and  know  whether  the  register  of  attendance  is  properly  kept,  and 
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whether  the  instruction  conforms  to  law;  that  is,  whether  a knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  acquired.  The  agent,  or  whoever  acts  for  the  com- 
mittee, may  ascertain  as  to  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  instruction  by  an 
examination  of  each  pupil  who  applies  for  a certificate.  He  can  learn 
about  the  register  of  attendance  only  by  inquiring  of  the  teacher  of  the 
private  school ; and  in  case  of  pupils  who  require  no  certificate  for  entering 
a shop,  store,  or  factory,  the  only  means  of  knowing  whether  the  compul- 
sory law  is  complied  with  is  an  inspection  of  the  private  school. 

A compulsory  school  law,  then,  implies  that  the  State  (which  is  only  an 
organized  form  of  public  opinion)  may  take  cognizance  of  private  schools 
far  enough  to  see  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  that  small  amount  of  edu- 
cation on  which  the  State  insists ; that  is,  ability  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  and  a moderate  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography, 
for  example. 

But  so  much  of  oversight  isNnot  hostility  to  private  schools,  nor  any 
infringement  of  parental  control  any  more  than  the  law  requiring  parents 
to  clothe  and  feed  their  children.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  oversight  is 
a positive  help  to  a private  school ; since  parents  would  not  patronize  it  if 
the  children  could  not  receive  certificates  to  entitle  them  to  be  employed, 
or  if  their  children  did  not  receive  a fair  amount  of  education,  such  as 
the  law  requires. 

The  public-school  authorities,  if  wise,  would  not  undertake  to  inspect 
private  schools  in  any  other  than  a friendly  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  is  indispensable  for  them  to  know.  They  would  be  received 
cheerfully,  since  all  schools  are  presumed  to  aim  at  good  education  ; and 
they  would  soon  be  welcome  in  making  friendly  criticism.  And  parents 
would  not  long  patronize  a school  which  refused  to  allow  the  public-school 
authorities  to  ascertain  what  is  so  important  for  them  to  know,  where  the 
principle  is  acted  on  that  all  children  have  a right  to  a moderate  amount  of 
education.  On  any  other  principle  than  that  outlined  above,  a compul- 
sory school  law — it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a law  for  securing  to  each 
child  his  birthright  of  intelligence,  since  compulsion  is  a harsh  term  to 
American  ears — on  any  other  principle,  such  a law  would  be  a dead-letter; 
for  if  the  school  authorities  cannot  inquire  into  the  character  of  any  school, 
then  by  means  of  a fictitious  school  the  law  might  be  successfully  and 
easily  evaded.  Examination  of  each  pupil  applying  for  a certificate  is  only 
an  indirect  and  practically  very  cumbersome  way  of  inspecting  the  school 
which  he  has  attended.  This  is  not  a merely  theoretical  question.  In  my 
city  a private  or  parochial  school  for  French  children  has  invited  with  great 
cordiality  an  inspection  for  the  purpose  indicated  above  ; and  in  a few 
instances  certificates  have  been  refused  to  children  who  had  not  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Clinton,  Conn.:  Mr.  Martin  is  correct  in  saying 
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that  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  world  that  enacted  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  education  ; but  her  younger  sister,  Connecticut,  though 
eight  years  later  in  fact,  was  earlier  in  her  own  history  in  adopting  the 
same  measure.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago,  in  Connecticut, 
the  selectmen  in  every  town  were  required  to  see  that  so  much  “ barbarism 
was  not  permitted  in  any  family,  as  that  their  children  and  apprentices 
should  not  be  able  to  read  the  English  tongue,  upon  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  neglect  therein/’  This  law  was  strictly  executed,  and  was 
so  heartily  approved,  that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.  To 
bring  up  a child,  or  ward,  or  apprentice  in  ignorance  was  shameful  and 
barbarous  in  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  of  Connecticut.  This  is  still  the  senti- 
ment of  their  genuine  descendants.  High  appreciation  of  education  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  traditions  of  our  State.  In  any  State  where 
there  are  no  such  traditions,  and  no  such  general  and  hearty  appreciation 
of  education,  obligatory  laws  would  be  premature,  as  they  would  be  where 
the  State  School  Superintendent  is  understood  to  have  no  faith  in  them. 
Though  there  be  no  open  opposition,  if  that  officer  simply  stands  aloof, 
as  has  sometimes  happened,  if  he  maintains  a dignified  reserve,  the  law 
will  not  be  likely  to  execute  itself.  Firmness,  united  with  conciliation 
and  earnest  work,  are  the  conditions  of  success.  Instead  of  falling  back 
upon  the  law  to  do  the  whole  work,  argument,  persuasion,  and  conciliation 
have  been  the  main  reliance.  The  right  to  enforce  is  itself  an  ^argument 
to  persuade  an  authoritative  appeal  to  good  sense  and  parental  pride. 
Such  a law,  when  used  as  a dernier  resort,  in  cases  otherwise  incorrigible, 
becomes  a moral  force,  an  effective  advocate  of  education  to  the  very  class 
who  need  it  most.  Our  law  applies  not  only  to  parents  and  manufacturers, 
but  to  all  “employers  in  any  labor  whatsoever /’  When  I attempted  to 
introduce  a more  stringent  provision  into  the  Connecticut  law — that  given 
in  the  last  clause — the  objection  was  made  : “ The  laboring  classes  won’t 
stand  it.”  But  it  is  a significant  fact  that  the  labor  unions  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  approve  obligatory  education.  Both  political  parties  favor  it. 
So  far  as  I know,  no  suggestion  for  the  repeal  of  our  rigid  law  has  been 
made  in  the  Legislature,  nor  in  any  caucus  or  public  meeting  in  the  State. 

I can  confirm  what  Mr.  Martin  has  so  well  said  in  regard  to  the  free 
public  libraries  of  Massachusetts.  Nothing  reflects  more  credit  upon  that 
State  during  the  last  forty  years  than  the  history  of  her  free  libraries. 
This  marvellous  multiplication  of  free  public  libraries,  which  is  so  striking 
a feature  of  our  day,  originated  with  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  while  he  was 
President  of  Brown  University,  but  so  unconsciously  to  himself  as  to  show 
that  he  builded  better  than  he  knew.  In  1847  he  tendered  $500  to  the 
little  town  of  Massachusetts  named  from  him,  on  condition  that  its  citizens 
should  provide  an  equal  amount  for  a free  public  library.  More  than  the 
required  sum  was  promptly  raised.  The  first  anniversary  of  this  library 
was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm,  when  a memorable  address  was  given 
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by  Dr.  Way  land,  which  was  generally  reported  in  the  papers  of  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  He  then  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the  neighboring 
towns  would  follow  the  example  of  Wayland.  That  wish  was  soon  realized. 
Though  the  sum  was  small,  as  were  also  his  means,  the  eminence  of  the 
donor  gave  special  significance  to  his  gift  and  to  his  speech  on  the  value 
of  libraries,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  a free  public  library  law,  legaliz- 
ing the  support  of  libraries  by  taxation.  That  act,  passed  forty  years  ago, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  has  stood  the  crucial  test 
of  experience.  While  for  nearly  eleven  years  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  visiting  every  town  and  advocating  the  or- 
ganization of  libraries,  I seldom  encountered  any  objections  to  this  law. 
Massachusetts  may  well  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  has  246  free  libraries, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  about  2,500,000  volumes.  Munificent  gifts 
have  been  made  to  them  in  money — not  including  books — exceeding 
$5,500,000,  and  now  fifty-three  patronymic  libraries  worthily  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders  or  chief  benefactors.  There  is  no  other  equal 
area  on  this  globe  so  well  supplied  with  free  libraries.  Only  103  towns 
are  without  such  a library,  but  these  are  small  towns  that  have  declined 
in  population  during  the  last  five  years.  The  State  is  now  encouraging 
these  poor  towns,  by  giving  books  to  the  value  of  $100  to  any  one  comply- 
ing with  the  simple  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  library  movement  is  happily  spreading  over  the  country,  and  many 
are  founding  libraries  in  their  own  towns.  But  Andrew  Carnegie  is  lead- 
ing all  others  in  such  benefactions,  giving  $40,000  to  his  native  town, 
Dunfermline,  Scotland  (besides  erecting  commodious  swimming  baths 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people)  ; $250,000  to  the  neighboring  city,  Edin- 
burgh; $250,000  to  Allegheny  City,  Pa.;  $50,000  to  Bellevue  Hospital; 
$1,000,000  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  besides  establishing  free  libraries  at  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  and  at  other  places,  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees. 
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The  aim  of  this  discourse  forbids  extended  mention  of  those  obstacles  to 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  education  in  city  schools,  which,  in  the  form 
of  leading  prejudices,  beset  every  school  board  and  superintendent.  Every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  management  of  city  school  systems  is  aware 
of  the  serious  hindrance  to  progress  which  these  prejudices  set  up.  They 
cannot  be  argued  out  of  existence.  It  is  better  to  treat  them  as  facts  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  One  of  these  which  proves  an  alluring  topic 
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for  debate  is  the  predominance  of  female  teachers,  a fact  which  seems  to 
be  regretted  in  nearly  all  respectable  school  reports.  The  superiority  of 
men  oyer  women  as  teachers  is  by  a large  number  regarded  as  so  self-evident 
that  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  male  teachers  is  mentioned  almost  invari- 
ably with  regret.  The  disproportion,  which  seems  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  is,  however,  a fact  which  defies  legislative  remedy  or  control, — a 
fact  which  has  its  cause  in  certain  social  changes  which  can  never  be  modi- 
fied or  withstood  by  the  puny  attempts  of  schoolmasters  and  school  boards. 

Another  prejudice,  existing  especially  in  large  cities,  which  will  receive 
some  attention  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  is  the  narrow  objection  to  what 
are  termed  “ outsiders/’  and  the  misleading  and  selfish  sophistry  which,  in 
favor  of  so-called  “home  talent/’  discriminates  against  persons  who  have 
been  educated  abroad.  These  questions  of  preference,  not  of  fitness,  are 
quite  subsidiary  to  the  great  problem  of  reinforcing  the  teaching  corps  of 
a city  with  an  ample  supply  of  vigorous  and  well-trained  or  experienced 
instructors.  Paramount  to  all  other  facts  connected  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  is  that  of  fitness ; and  fitness  is  not  analyzable  into  any 
other  elements  than  intellectual  attainments,  refined  and  cultivated 
character,  and  professional  capacity  and  slcill,  either  trained  or  developed 
by  experience.  No  other  modifying  or  conditioning  circumstances,  no 
question  of  sex,  nationality,  or  residence,  politics,  or  religion  should  be 
allowed  to  offset  the  elements  which  constitute  superior  fitness. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  by  another  very  inviting  phase  of  this  ques- 
tion ; namely,  the  vesting  of  the  appointing  of  teachers  in  offices,  in  central 
committees,  or  in  the  hands  of  local  commissioners.  Reform  and  improve- 
ment in  city  schools  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  facts  as  to  what 
persons  exercise  the  right  of  nomination  as  upon  the  standard  of  eligi- 
bility which  should  govern  and  restrict  the  action  of  appointing  officers. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  city  schools  is  governed  by  the  previous 
fact  of  qualification  or  certification.  If  the  appointing  power  is  dis- 
tributed among  lay  officers,  however  high  may  be  their  purposes,  there  is 
urgent  necessity  of  rigorous  rules  for  certification.  The  more  widely  the 
power  of  appointment  is  distributed,  the  greater  the  weight  and  influence 
exercised  in  behalf  of  the  would-be  teacher  and  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  school.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  commissioner  who  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  all  persons  certificates  whose  fathers  are  tax-payers, 
who  looks  upon  the  maintenance  of  schools  first  of  all  with  reference  to  the 
support  of  teachers,  and  who  sees  no  farther  into  the  problem  of  licensing 
and  selecting  instructors  than  what  appears  to  be  a charitable  mission  of 
giving  to  as  many  deserving  young  women  as  possible  a chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  The  good  man  who  feels  that  the  place  should  be  given  to 
the  applicant  who  comes  first,  to  the  girl  who  has  a mother  to  support, 
to  the  graduate  of  his  own  school,  the  daughter  of  a local  politician,  or  a 
member  of  the  same  church  with  himself,  will  always  flourish  in  city  school 
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boards.  He  is  frequently  a good  man  for  all  other  purposes  but  hiring 
teachers,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disqualifying  him  for  exercising  that 
function, — when  his  generous  predilections  may  be  rendered  harmless  by  a 
little  wise  legislation. 

Another  phase  of  the  question,  which  you  will  please  allow  me  to  men- 
tion, in  order  to  clearly  state  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  is  the  position 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  teachers. 
While  I do  not  concur  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  illogical  theory  of 
very  respectable  support,  a theory  which  would  assign  to  the  superinten- 
dent the  business  of  certificating- and  licensing,  and  exclude  him  from  the 
duty  of  appointment  or  assignment,  it  is  not  permissible  to  show  the  in- 
consistency of  that  policy.  But  I do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  what  person  or  what  official  may,  with  best  interest  to  the  schools,  be 
vested  with  the  power  of  appointment.  The  problem  which  seems  to  me 
most  deserving  our  attention,  in  ilie  form  of  a simple  proposition,  may  be 
stated  thus  : What  should  be  done  to  secure  for  a system  of  city  schools 

an  ample  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers  ? The  conditions  upon  which 
this  problem  is  to  be  solved  run  as  follows  : 

The  teaching  corps  of  a city  needs  continual  reinforcement  to  supply 
the  places  of  retiring  teachers,  and  to  occupy  new  positions  created  by  the 
growth  of  the  system.  In  large  cities,  those  of  one  hundred  thousand 
population  or  upward,  the  problem  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
corps  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  increases  in  difficulty  as  the  demand 
for  teachers  increases.  Unfortunately,  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
departments  of  the  city  school  systems  are  not  proportionally  strengthened 
with  the  city’s  growth,  and  hence  the  need  of  systemization  and  wise  rules 
to  regulate  the  licensing  and  appointing  of  teachers.  Notwithstanding 
the  permanent  tenure  which  prevails,  especially  in  large  cities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  tenure  prevailing  in  less  populous  communities, 
there  is  a continual  change,  due  to  voluntary  retirement  or  to  influences 
beyond  official  control,  which  makes  necessary  a continual  reinforcement 
of  the  corps.  A minority, — sometimes  a small  minority, — of  the  whole 
number  of  annual  changes  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  at  such 
time  as  enables  the  board  to  supply  the  vacancies  from  the  many  teachers 
desiring  a change  and  free  to  make  new  annual  contracts.  A majority  of 
the  changes  occur  from  time  to  time,  during  the  year,  at  this  place  or 
that,  now  unexpectedly,  and  again  after  due  notice,  but  all  requiring  the 
substitution  of  competent  teachers.  By  the  time  the  school  is  well  opened 
and  organized  in  September,  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  which  it  is 
well  to  consider.  The  first  class  includes  teachers  of  presumable  com- 
petency and  ability,  engaged  in  the  schools,  but  who  will  vacate  their 
places  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  second  class  includes  an  equal 
number  of  would-be  teachers,  novitiates,  and  disappointed  applicants, 
ready,  upon  notice,  to  supply  vacancies.  Teachers’  “supply  agencies” 
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find  constant  business  in  the  fact  that  among  a given  number  of  teachers 
there  is  a fairly  constant  rate  of  retirement  with  a consequent  need  of  an 
equal  rate  of  substitution.  The  fact  is  of  interest  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it 
suggests  a much  more  important  fact;  namely,  that,  through  the  occasional 
retirement  of  teachers  from  the  corps,  the  character  and  general  ability  of 
the  teaching  force,  and,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  are 
determined,  and  may,  by  wise  measures,  be  advanced,  or,  by  narrowness 
and  indifference,  be  allowed  to  decline  irreparably. 

From  estimates  made  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  in  the  years  1887  and 
1888,  when  this  subject  was  carefully  examined,  I found  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  corps  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 
The  present  corps  of  more  than  500  teachers  at  this  rate  needs  an  annual 
reinforcement  of  fifty  teachers  to  supply  vacancies,  and  twenty-five  to  fill 
new  places  caused  by  growth  of  the  system, — a total  of  seventy-five  new 
teachers  annually.  In  Chicago  this  rate  of  change  would  approximate  an 
annual  addition  to  the  teaching  corps  of  240  teachers.  Perhaps  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  expansion  which  has  characterized  the  growth  of  Chicago 
would  require  even  more  than  this  number  of  annual  additions  to  the  list 
of  teachers.  In  Philadelphia,  I think,  there  are  employed  2,400  or  more 
teachers.  I understand,  that  the  number  now  exceeds  2,600.  The  penalty 
for  matrimony  which  some  boards  impose,  and  the  same  average  of  retire- 
ments through  unavoidable  causes  which  holds  in  Milwaukee,  would 
require  at  least  250  recruits  annually  to  supply  vacancies.  It  is  apparent, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  that  a weak  and  defective  policy  under  which  so 
many  new  teachers  are  employed  must  impair  the  work  of  the  schools,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  operate  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  progress 
and  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  a thorough,  efficient,  and  practical 
system  of  supplying  all  vacancies  with  the  best  talent  procurable,  and  this 
without  regard  to  any  consideration  ulterior  to  the  prime  object  of  good 
teaching,  must  raise  and  improve  the  standard  of  public  education. 

If  Superintendent  Bradley  and  the  School  Board  of  Minneapolis,  or  the 
committee  on  appointments,  were  obliged  to  engage  an  entirely  new  corps 
of  teachers  annually,  they  would  do  only  what  must  be  done  by  such  a board 
as  that  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  the  sources  of  supply  in 
the  latter-named  cities  must  be  comparatively  large,  but  the  business  of 
selecting  appointees  devolves  upon  a board  and  officials  of  limited  numbers, 
and  it  is  not  invidious  to  doubt  whether  the  capacity  of  the  city  board 
increases  with  the  increasing  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  selection.  If  this  important  business  is  rele- 
gated to  local  boards  or  committees  or  commissioners,  the  sources  of 
supply,  though  on  the  whole  augmented,  are  still  lower  in  qualification, 
and  the  danger  of  inferior  appointments  is  greatly  increased.  The  larger 
the  city,  therefore,  the  greater  the  liability  from  this  cause  to  admit  to  the 
teaching  corps  inferior  teachers,  and  the  greater  the  necessity,  as  before 
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remarked,  of  laws  and  a wisely  devised  system  of  applying  standards  of 
qualification  and  of  supplying  vacancies. 

I am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  conformable  to  general  reports  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  ability  of  city  boards  and  superintendents  to  maintain  and 
advance  the  excellence  of  instruction  along  with  the  growth  of  the  school 
system.  Large  cities  are  not  only  a law,  each  to  itself,  but  the  merit  or 
the  demerit  of  their  institutions  is  frequently  established  upon  their  own 
reports.  The  glittering  compliments  to  the  high  culture,  unselfish  devo- 
tion, professional  skill,  progressive  spirit,  and  general  excellence  charac- 
terizing the  teaching  work,  which  with  many  of  us  in  pretty  rhetoric 
adorn  our  reports,  which  seem  very  relishable  to  the  palate  of  the  public, 
have  won  reputations  for  city  schools  even  in  the  face  of  some  very  open 
and  conspicuous  facts.  A few  “ crack ” classes  form  no  criterion  of  excel- 
lence and  high  standing  of  a city  system.  That  can  be  estimated  only  by 
the  general  high  average  of  thb  regular  work  performed  in  the  large 
majority  of  the  schools  and  by  a majority  of  the  teachers. 

Having  suggested  the  comparative  disabilities  and  disadvantages  under 
which  city  boards  labor  in  recruiting  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  by 
reason  of  the  large  number  of  continually  occurring  vacancies,  another 
source  of  weakness  in  city  systems  requires  attention, — a source  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  prestige  of  city  systems,  and  too  often  ignored  by  school 
boards  or  those  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  rules  for  the  qualifica- 
tion and  appointment  of  teachers. 

The  higher  salaries  paid  in  large  cities  are  supposed  to  attract  talent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  city  schools  an  advantage  over  those  of 
small  towns,  which  good  teachers  leave,  invited  by  better  compensation 
and  the  higher  satisfaction  of  city  life.  Closely  connected,  however,  with 
the  advantage  which  higher  salaries  are  supposed  to  secure,  are  corre- 
sponding drawbacks.  Liberal  salaries  are  quite  as  attractive  to  the  half- 
educated  novice  and  the  incompetent  of  varied  trials  and  many  failures, 
as  they  are  to  the  well-trained  and  successful.  Where  the  inducements 
are  such  as  to  encourage  and  reward  the  most  capable,  there  should  be 
strong  safeguards  against  the  presumptions  of  the  unworthy.  Boards  of 
large  cities  have  to  contend  with  obstacles  not  felt  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  They  have  to  meet  stubborn  and  narrow  prejudices,  sometimes 
most  strongly  expressed  and  intrenched  among  their  own  membership  ; 
they  have  to  maintain  by  wise  rules  a barrier  against  more  persistent  and 
more  numerous  applicants ; and,  as  I shall  show  further  on,  the  sources 
whence  they  must  draw  teachers  are  not  so  fruitful  of  that  kind  of  talent 
and  ability  which  makes  good  teachers  as  is  generally  supposed. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1887  and  1888  may 
be  found  some  information  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  city  schools,  and  who  realize  how  much 
depends  upon  the  qualification  of  teachers. 
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A recent  proposition  made  in  the  Milwaukee  Board  to  certificate  high- 
school  graduates  brought  about  a comparison  between  the  number  of 
pupils  following  high-school  courses  in  smaller  cities  of  the  State  and  those 
of  Milwaukee.  The  comparison  showed  that  in  proportion  to  population  and 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  public  school  teachers  employed  in 
the  small  cities,  there  was  an  average  of  two  or  three  times  as  many  pupils 
enrolled  in  high  schools.  Making  such  comparison  between  the  high-school 
enrollment  of  Philadelphia  and  that  in  other  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
same  conditions  may  be  observed.  According  to  this  report,  the  forty-two 
cities  of  six  thousand  population  and  upwards  had  an  aggregate  attendance 
in  high  schools  of  5,391, — two  and  a half  times  the  high -school  attendance 
of  Philadelphia.  The  total  population  of  these  forty-two  cities  is  given 
as  about  a thousand  more  than  that  of  the  great  Quaker  City.  After 
making  allowance  for  inferior  grading  of  high  schools  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities,  there  is  still  ground  for  presumption  that  secondary  educa- 
tion in  larger  cities  does  not  keep  pace,  or  correspond,  with  their  growth  ; 
and  the  inference  seems  plain  that  the  class  of  persons  of  education  fit  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers  is  by  no  means  so  large  and 
promising  as  is  generally  supposed.  My  investigation  of  the  subject  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  superiority  of  public  school  systems  of  large 
cities  over  small  cities  and  towns  is  not  in  the  development  of  the  high 
school  or  in  secondary  education,  but  in  the  elementary  school,  and  in  the 
advantages  due  to  close  grading  and  organization.  The  apparently  limited 
extent  of  secondary  and  professional  education  adds  weight  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  cities  increase  in  population,  the  reinforcement  and  recruiting 
of  the  teaching  force  with  well-qualified  instructors  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  It  also  contains  a warning  against  the  narrow  policy  of  restrict- 
ing appointments  to  residents,  and  of  the  passing  of  rules  to  discriminate 
against  applicants  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  ability  and  character. 

Three  classes  constitute  the  supply  of  teachers  for  city  schools.  They 
are  : First, — Teachers  trained  by  the  city  in  the  training  class  or  normal 
schools,  which  in  turn  are  fed  by  high  schools  and  academies.  Second, — 
Teachers  trained  in  distant  classes  or  normal  schools,  and  either  by  exami- 
nation or  acceptance  of  diploma  licensed  and  appointed.  The  majority 
have  experience  before  applying  for  places  in  the  city.  Though  profes- 
sionally trained,  they,  as  a class,  have  qualities  distinct  from  the  city  trained 
teachers  and  are  not  infrequently  called  “country  teachers,”  or  “outsiders.” 
Third, — Teachers  without  professional  training  who,  having  won  certifi- 
cates upon  examination  abroad  or  in  the  city,  enter  the  rolls  and  abide 
their  time  to  secure  appointments.  With  these  are  included  the  unfin- 
ished productions  of  high  schools  and  academies,  and  many  young  persons 
who,  spurred  by  necessity,  seek  a shorter  cut  to  the  earning  of  a living 
than  the  way  through  the  normal  school.  In  some  of  the  Western  cities 
the  list  of  the  so-called  “substitutes”  is  made  up  from  this  class.  The 
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first  two  sources  mentioned  include  persons  of  professional  training ; 
the  third,  by  no  means  inferior  in  number,  expect  to  make  teachers  of 
themselves  after  engagement.  Among  them  may  be  a few  having  such 
natural  gifts  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  “born  teachers,”  a term  which 
is  converted  into  that  sophism  so  often  resorted  to  in  proof  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  normal  training,  namely, — “ teachers  are  born,  not  made.”  This 
class,  however,  includes  a much  larger  number,  who,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  whom  they  are  entrusted  to  teach,  might  better  not  have  been 
born  at  all.  The  principal  point  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  this  third  class 
is,  that  they  make  teachers  of  themselves  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  pupils'’ 
interests,  upon  whom  they  must  practice  and  experiment ; and,  farther, 
that  cities  must  train  teachers,  and,  if  enough  are  not  home-trained,  get  more 
from  abroad,  or  allow  a procession  of  novices  to  invade  the  schools  and  in 
their  own  way  make  teachers  of  themselves.  Teachers  are  either  made  by 
systematic  and  scientific  training  wherein  practice  and  principles  are 
harmonized,  or  they  gain  skill  in  a desultory,  empirical  way  and  by  mechan- 
ical imitation.  Experience  they  may  be  said  to  get  also,  but  there  are  two 
kinds  of  that,  general  and  indefinite  as  the  term  is  when  applied  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  urge  to  this  audience  the 
great  desirability  of  a professional  standard  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
city  teachers, — I use  the  term  professional  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  include 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  profession  by  successful  experience.  The 
practical  obstacles  to  enforcing  professional  training  or  experience  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a license  or  appointment  are  not  so  serious  as  to  deter  us 
from  attempting  the  establishment  of  such  a standard.  I believe  that  it 
might  be  accomplished  more  easily  than  is  generally  supposed.  Like  the 
long  deferred  resumption  of  specie  and  the  end  of  financial  philosophy 
in  the  advice,  “ the  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,”  there  is  a way  for  city 
boards  to  lead  and  succeed  in  recognizing  no  one  as  worthy  to  teach  who 
has  not  made  special  preparation  under  conditions  favorable  to  combined 
practice  and  study  of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  absence  of  any  profes- 
sional training,  experience,  together  with  proof  of  high  general  culture, 
should  be  acceptable.  The  establishment  of  such  a standard  would  at  once 
dispose  of  that  army  of  well-intending  novices  who  are  constantly  in  wait- 
ing to  fill  the  vacant  places  as  they  appear  in  public  schools.  It  would 
exclude  a considerable  number  of  those  immature  persons  who,  more  am- 
bitious than  successful  in  their  efforts  before  village  boards,  find  easier 
access  into  city  school-rooms  by  the  aid  of  their  city  friends.  It  would,  of 
course,  exclude  that  large  number  of  young  people  in  the  city  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  to  the  preparation  of  teaching  the  time  and  labor  which 
modern  methods  require.  Rules  faithfully  enforced  to  accomplish  this 
end  would,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the  efficiency  of  city  schools  more  than 
any  other  single  measure  which  might  be  adopted. 

Allow  me  to  indicate  one  helpful  step  toward  the  attainment  of  such  a 
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standard  of  eligibility  for  employment.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an 
inquiry  into  the  frequency  of  teach ers*  absences,  and  the  average  number 
of  substitutes  employed  to  fill  such  absences,  suggested  a change,  whereby 
a larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  than  those  assigned  to  places 
should  be  kept  at  the  command  of  the  board.  In  Milwaukee  it  was  found 
that  of  a corps  of  400  teachers  employed  at  that  time,  there  was  an  average 
absence  of  twelve  to  fifteen  teachers  a day,  the  absences  some  days  exceed- 
ing twenty.  This  includes  all  vacant  places,  permanent  and  temporary. 
It  frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  vacancies  exist  for  which  there  is 
no  appointee  at  hand.  It  was  customary,  as  in  other  places,  to  occupy 
these  by  so-called  substitute  teachers  having  no  certificates,  or  by  those 
having  the  certificate,  but  no  experience.  A rule  was  adopted  empowering 
a committee  and  the  superintendent  to  appoint  a number  of  supernumerary 
teachers  to  be  called  the  reserve  corps.  These  teachers  were  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  during  the  summer  vacation.  Their  appointment  was 
regular,  and  their  salary  the  same  as  that  of  assistant  teachers,  no  deduc- 
tion being  made  when  their  services  were  not  required,  providing  they  re- 
ported for  service  at  the  office.  Members  of  the  reserve  corps  have  their 
predilections  and  aptitudes.  These,  known  to  the  superintendent,  are 
regarded  when  temporary  assignments  are  made.  A vacancy  in  a seventh 
or  an  eighth  grade  is  supplied  by  a teacher  who  is  supposed  to  have  the 
capacity  for  teaching  higher  grades.  A vacancy  in  the  primary  grade  is 
supplied  by  a teacher  who  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  primary  work.  In 
the  meantime  the  members  of  the  reserve  corps,  being  selected  upon  grounds 
of  general  efficiency,  experience,  and  training,  are  eligible  for  appointment. 
Their  service  in  temporary  classes  commends  them  for  appointment,  and 
their  detail  to  occupy  recently  created  vacancies  is  a kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  appointment.  If  the  principal  is  satisfied,  a resolution  of  transfer 
from  the  reserve  corps  to  the  corps  of  the  school  is  all  that  is  required. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  prerogative  of  local  commis- 
sioners who  select  their  own  teachers,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the 
plan  hope  to  introduce  a larger  number  of  capable  teachers  to  fill  vacancies. 
As  the  reserve  corps  is  depleted,  it  is  recruited  by  the  committee  and  the 
superintendent,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a record  of  applicants  and  to 
hold  frequent  meetings  for  interviewing  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
reserve  corps.  The  corps  was  first  organized  under  rules  which  prohibited 
the  employment  of  any  teachers  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  previously. 
The  restriction  was,  however,  removed,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  teachers  were  kept 
drifting  about  upon  the  reserve  corps  for  a whole  year  without  finding,  in 
the  good  opinion  of  principals  and  commissioners,  a transfer  to  a perma- 
nent place.  It  is  best  to  discontinue  such  teachers  from  the  service. 
Otherwise  the  reserve  corps  may  become  occupied  by  a class  of  professional 
substitutes,  and  become  an  invalid  corps  instead  of  a reserve  to  supply 
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capable  and  vigorous  recruits.  There  are  many  good  features  and  some 
unexpected  drawbacks  connected  with  the  plan ; but  as  a plan  to  enable 
the  school  board  to  establish  a standard  of  professional  training,  to  provide 
itself  with  a sufficient  number  of  teachers  duly  qualified  to  receive  appoint- 
ment when  such  teachers  are  obtainable,  it  is  abundantly  successful.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  effects  the  same  ends,  except  it  be  the  admirable 
system  followed  in  the  Washington  schools.  Their  system  seems  to  rest 
in  well-based  confidence  in  the  superintendency,  and  in  the  consent  of 
commissioners  to  allow  the  supervising  officers  a large  measure  of  advisory 
influence.  In  boards  organized  upon  a different  plan  from  the  Washing- 
ton board,  for  instance,  the  local  system,  such  a scheme  would  be  weak- 
ened by  commissioners  insisting  upon  their  prerogative  of  making  appoint- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  I must  acknowledge  that  an  important  field,  suggested  by 
the  title  of  this  address,  has  been  but  slightly  scanned.  The  question  as 
to  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  examination,  to  test  scholarship  and 
professional  knowledge,  is  a topic  in  itself.  A minimum  amount  of  exact 
knowledge  should  certainly  be  required ; but  to  cut  up  the  whole  field  into 
eight  or  ten  distinct  portions,  and  these  portions  into  as  many  distinct 
questions,  giving  to  each  subject  and  to  each  question  an  equal  value  in 
the  total  estimate  of  ability,  is  a very  arbitrary  proceeding.  The  most 
important  feature  of  such  examinations  is  usually  disposed  of  by  eight  or 
ten  questions  in  theory  of  teaching,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  crammed 
with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  than  that  given  to  a prep- 
aration in  constitution  or  geography.  The  professional  feature  of  teach- 
ers’ examinations  should  be  emphasized.  Deficiency  or  inaccuracy  in 
matters  of  fact  may  be  overlooked  in  view  of  manifest  ability  in  analysis 
and  expression.  Finally,  I would  say  that  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  en- 
force and  emphasize  the  importance  of  professional  training,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, successful  and  broad  experience.  The  preventive  of  narrowness  and 
mechanical  imitation,  remarked  by  competent  visitors  as  characteristic  of 
city  schools,  is  a broad,  thorough  system  of  finding  and  bringing  in  quali- 
fied teachers.  The  intellectual  progress  of  a great  city  is  not  developed 
exclusively  from  its  own  interior  creation  ; like  its  commercial  strength,  it 
derives  stimulus  and  nourishment  from  without;  and  the  farther  are 
drawn  the  elements  of  its  life,  the  more,  generously  it  appropriates  and 
absorbs  the  talent,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  world, — the  more  certain, 
rapid,  perfect,  and  beautiful  is  its  growth.  It  lives  for  the  world  about  it, 
and  finds  its  own  glory,  not  in  a policy  of  intellectual  exclusiveness,  not 
in  discrimination  against  those  attracted  to  its  borders  by  the  rewards  and 
satisfactions  which  ever  invite  genius,  ambition,  and  ability,  but  in  open- 
ing wide  its  gates  and  welcoming  from  whatever  source  all  that  elevates  its 
social,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life. 
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[Reported  by  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  op  Boston.] 

Mr.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : Talleyrand  once  said, — “The 
art  of  putting  the  right  men  in  the  right  places  is  first  in  the  science  of 
government.”  Change  two  words  in  the  above,  and  we  have  the  true  key 
to  successful  school-work. 

The  art  of  putting  the  right  teachers  in  the  right  places  is  first  in  the 
science  of  education. 

The  “ qualification  ” of  teachers  in  this  question  has  reference  to  the 
right  teacher,  of  course. 

Omitting  the  items  of  health,  broad  and  accurate  scholarship,  etc., 
which  must  enter  into  the  make-up  of  every  real  teacher,  I shall  touch 
briefly  the  following : the  teacher’s  presence,  skill,  tact,  and  intelligence. 
Outside  of  the  items  just  named,  the  teacher,  though  she  possess  in  a 
marked  degree  all  others  of  whatsoever  name  and  nature,  yet  lacking  these, 
is  a failure.  Prior  to  and  without  the  aid  of  normal  and  training  schools, 
these  qualities  were  attained  by  teachers,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the 
pupils.  Contrary  to  the  old  quotation,  to  my  mind  the  “born  teacher” 
was  never  born.  There  are  a great  many  folks  in  this  world,  but  very  few 
teachers. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  have  come  into  this  world  in  possession  of 
certain  faculties  and  attributes  that  readily  developed  and  expanded  their 
possessors  into  natural  teachers  ; but  the  really  lorn  teacher  is  yet  to  come. 
In  any  event,  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  of  our  day  belong 
to  the  lorn  class,  the  time  for  regeneration  is  at  hand. 

By  the  presence  of  the  teacher  I mean  her  physique,  cast  of  countenance, 
and  general  make-up  which  is  noticeable,  as  to  herself,  in  the  way  she 
walks,  in  the  way  she  stands,  in  what  she  says,  in  what  she  does  not  say. 
It  is  observed  in  her  pupils  by  the  close  attention  given  to  her  every  word 
and  motion,  and  by  their  unconscious  absorbing  of  the  splendid  example 
in  all  lines  which  such  a teacher  presents. 

A teacher  with  a good  presence  sends  the  pupils’  heads  up  and  their  feet 
down.  Her  clothes  fit  her,  and  a point  is  gained  there. 

And  then  what  a fund  of  reserve  power  she  has  ! No  child  has  ever  seen 
her  ruffled  to  the  depths.  No  emergency  has  arisen  of  which  she  was  not 
the  master. 

But  I need  not  say  more  in  this  line ; she  is  to  be  found  in  all  our 
schools. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  recognize  as  we  ought  the  difference  between  skill 
and  tact  in  a teacher. 

A really  skilful  teacher  may  be  completely  demoralized  in  presenting  a 
lesson  which  she  has  thoroughly  prepared,  and  all  from  a lack  of  tact. 
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To  illustrate  : As  a young  teacher  I frequently  became  disheartened  by 
finding  in  educational  periodicals,  just  as  we  find  them  to-day,  a very 
carefully  prepared  set  of  questions  and  answers,  showing  a certain  teacher’s 
method  of  presenting  a special  lesson. 

First  comes  a very  clear  question,  followed  by  a complete,  round,  full, 
explicit  answer;  then  another  question  and  a similar  answer,  and  so  on, 
adfinitum.  Every  question  good,  every  answer  good,  because  the  teacher 
has  carefully  prepared  each for  print.  Now  if  any  teacher  could  secure 
just  that  state  of  things  in  class-work, — but  he  can’t  do  it, — it  would  be  a 
skilfully  arranged  affair ; yet  without  the  tact  of  a live  teacher,  one  sharp 
question  on  a side  issue,  or  an  unintelligent  answer  on  the  part  of  some 
pupil,  would  tend  to  upset  the  well-prepared  dish. 

So  the  teacher  must  be  alive  in  all  directions,  and  it  requires  tact  more 
than  all  else  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  interest  the  listless,  and  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  discard  or  weave  into  a recitation  just  those  things  that  shall 
be  helpful  in  the  give  and  take  of  a spirited  and  profitable  recitation 
hour. 

Skill  will  help  the  teacher  properly  to  connect  her  theory  with  its  prac- 
tical presentation,  and  tact  will  enable  her  successfully  to  perceive,  appre- 
ciate, and  cope  with  the  circumstances,  incidents,  and  accidents  which 
always  accompany  the  teacher  in  her  arduous  tasks. 

But  a keen  intelligence  must  rule  and  pervade  all  things,  if  the  highest 
eminence  is  to  be  attained.  Intelligence  is  sought  after  and  paid  for  in 
dogs  and  horses.  It  is  a most  delightful  element,  yet  difficult  to  find,  in  a 
servant  girl,  particularly  in  the  cook ; but  we  hear  very  little  concerning 
it,  distinctively,  as  a qualification  of  teachers. 

A few  days  since,  in  company  with  a member  of  our  board  of  educa- 
tion, I paid  a visit  to  some  of  the  cities  and  also  to  one  of  the  normal 
schools  of  our  State. 

It  was  a source  of  delight  to  me  to  see  my  companion’s  keen  discrimina- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  the  worth  of  the  teachers  whose 
work  we  saw.  Much  of  the  work  was  most  excellent ; some  of  it  no  better 
than  could  be  found  at  home.  Yet  I observed  that  the  teaching  in  which 
tact,  intelligence,  and  quiet  reserve  power  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
played  the  greater  part,  impressed  him  with  much  force  and  drew  from 
him  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

I said  to  him  and  to  myself,  I want  every  member  of  our  board  of 
education  to  see,  as  you  have  seen,  the  contrast  between  good  teaching 
and  teaching  that  is  not  so  good. 

I say,  therefore,  that  a good  presence,  skill,  tact,  and  intelligence  must 
be  foremost  among  the  requisites  of  our  teachers.  And  where  shall  we 
procure  such  teachers  ? Without  reference  to  past  practices  I answer, 
teachers  of  known  ability  and  successful  experience  from  any  and  all 
sources.  New  teachers  from  normal  or  training  schools  under  our  own 
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supervision.  But  a close  and  careful  discrimination  and  sifting  must  be 
pursued  along  the  lines  above  discussed,  as  well  as  others,  and  especially 
during  the  training  period,  that  incompetents  or  those  giving  no  promise 
may  be  weeded  out. 

I trust  I may  be  pardoned  if  I refer  to  our  own  local  work  in  this  line, 
as  I know  little  of  these  matters  outside  of  my  personal  observation  and 
experience. 

Our  teachers’  and  training  class  course  covers  one  year  of  solid  work, 
and  no  application  for  admission  to  this  class  is  considered,  unless  the 
applicant  is  a graduate  of  our  high  school  or  has  completed  a course  of 
equal  extent  elsewhere ; and  these  candidates  cannot  enter  the  class  till 
they  first  pass  a thorough  examination  in  subject-matter  studies.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  manifest.  Just  here  we  begin  the  sifting,  as  the  fol- 
fowing  will  witness.  In  January  last  thirty  graduates,  as  above  indicated, 
entered  this  examination,  and  all  failed.  Consequently  none  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  training  class.  Having  once  entered  the  class,  at  the 
end  of  five  months  they  are  again  tested  and  promoted,  or,  in  cases  that 
call  for  it,  are  advised  to  discontinue  their  efforts  to  become  teachers. 
During  the  last  five  months,  under  the  eye  of  the  special  critic  teacher  in 
their  practice  work,  a still  closer  observance  of  their  progress  is  made,  and 
only  the  best  are  permitted  to  enter  a final  examination  in  conducting 
class  recitations  before  a committee,  as  the  following  will  show.  The 
critic  teacher, — a graduate  of  the  Cook  County  normal,  and  a good  one, — 
had  twenty-two  practice  teachers  in  training  from  September  till  January 
last,  and  presented  only  nine  of  the  twenty-two  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  Of  these  nine  six  were  accepted  and  three  conditioned. 
In  several  cases  the  would-be  teachers  have  failed  to  receive  their  certifi- 
cates, though  their  literary  qualifications  were  of  the  best,  and  solely 
because  they  lacked  the  presence,  the  skill,  the  tact, — the  discriminating- 
intelligence  necessary  to  the  successful  teacher. 

The  names  of  those  who  meet  all  requirements  are  placed  upon  the  list 
of  eligible  to  appointment,  and  from  this  list  selections  are  made  when 
vacancies  occur. 

I am  proud  to  say  at  this  time  that,  while  I have  sometimes  been  visited 
and  importuned  by  parents,  brothers,  friends  political  and  friends  religious, 
we  have  sacredly  held  to  the  above  as  a basis  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and,  during  the  two  years  of  my  superintendency,  I have  not  been 
asked  by  a member  of  our  board  of  education  to  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment, nor  has  an  appointment  been  made  of  any  teacher  upon  whose 
qualifications  and  fitness  I had  not  at  some  previous  time  passed  favorably. 

Please  do  not  gather  from  this  that  we  have  not  had  to  fight  to  hold 
this  position  against  pressure  from  various  outside  influences.  In  one  case 
we  fled  to  our  State  Superintendent  for  support,  and  we  found  him  where 
you  know  he  would  stand,  ready  and  able  to  sustain  any  movement  for 
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the  uplifting  of  the  teaching  force  in  his  State  ; and  he  gave  us  a signal 
victory. 

But  normal  schools  and  training  classes,  at  their  best,  are  not  infallible. 
A few  weeks  since  a teacher,  who  had  attended  one  of  our  normal  schools, 
— which  one  I do  not  know, — entered  a commissioner’s  examination  for 
a uniform  certificate.  The  result  showed  that  she  possessed  great  ab- 
sorbent qualities,  at  least,  for  she  divided  her  subjects  into  a,  b,  c,  a' , V , cr, 
etc.,  without  limit,  yet  in  subject-matters  her  papers  stood  at  twenty  per 
cent. 

This  is  no  criticism  upon  the  normal  as  a training  school ; it  simply 
shows  a lack  of  preparation  and  intelligence. 

Another,  a graduate  of  our  own  training  class,  gave  promise  of  great 
success.  She  is  an  utter  failure  ; and  it  fell  to  my  hands,  after  granting 
her  our  city  certificate  last  June,  to  inform  her  a few  days  since  that  we 
could  not  give  her  an  appointmeiit. 

This  question  in  its  breadth  involves  the  election  or  appointment  of 
boards  of  education,  as  to  whether  each  member  shall  represent  a single 
ward  or  the  city  at  large. 

This  phase  of  it  I leave  to  others.  I desire  simply  to  add  that  as  State 
and  city  superintendents,  and  commissioners  of  education,  we  can  do 
more  to  correct  existing  evils,  relating  to  this  question,  than  we  have  in 
the  past  ever  dreamed,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  I need  only  point 
to  our  own  State  of  New  York.  By  his  elevation  of  qualifications  in  the 
country  and  village  schools  of  our  State,  Superintendent  Draper  has  served 
notice  on  the  cities  to  move  up  on  these  lines,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it. 

I have  used  the  advance  made  in  the  rural  schools  of  our  locality  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  position  of  our  State  Superintendent  on  these 
questions,  as  a strong  argument  in  inducing  our  board  to  take  advanced 
ground,  and  we  have  moved  forward.  The  most  serious  question  that 
confronts  our  city  schools  to-day  is  how  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
incompetents  of  long  standing, — those  who  never  die,  cannot  or  will  not 
marry,  and  can,  but  will  not,  resign. 

By  legislative  enactments, — by  the  zeal,  earnestness,  and  strong  help  of 
our  State  departments, — and  by  the  taking  of  sound  and  tenable  positions 
on  the  part  of  city  superintendents,  we  shall  in  a few  short  years  reach  a 
position  from  which  we  can  look  back  and  wonder  why  we  halted  so  long. 

Me.  L.  0.  Foose,  Harrisburg,  Pa. : Owing  to  the  limited  time  allowed 
me,  I shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  admirable  paper  just  read,  but  shall 
endeavor,  briefly,  to  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the  essential  points  of  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

I do  not  find  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  good  teachers,  at  present,  as 
I do  in  getting  good  work  from  many  who  have  been  long  in  the  service,  or 
in  getting  rid  of  them,  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  subject. 
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The  first  essential  point  is  to  establish  a standard  of  qualifications  for 
city  schools  sufficiently  high,  and  then  gradually,  but  faithfully,  and  none 
the  less  surely,  work  up  to  it.  This  can  generally  be  done  during  a series 
of  years  by  exercising  patience  and  vigilance.  It,  of  course,  requires  tact 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  a superintendent,  and  the  influential  members 
of  the  board,  or  committee,  that  appoints  the  teachers,  with  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  prudent  concessions  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  the  success  of 
the  cause.  In  an  experience  of  a number  of  years  I have  succeeded  in  this 
matter  to  the  extent  that  only  trained  and  experienced  teachers  are  now 
employed  in  the  city  whose  schools  I have  the  honor  to  superintend.  In 
establishing  this  standard  of  qualifications,  scholarship  has  been  made  a 
leading  requisite,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one.  This  should  be  ac- 
curate in  essentials,  broad  in  a practical  direction,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  result  of  original  inquiry  and  personal  investigation.  The  professional 
requirements,  when  the  applicant  has  not  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  should  be  training,  founded  on  a psychological  basis,  which  will 
lead  up  to  practical  methods,  develop  tact  and  assurance,  insure  growth  in 
professional  lines,  and  round  out  a personality  that  will  render  its  possessor 
strong  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  good  teaching. 

The  second  essential  point  is  the  supply,  which  should  be  from  all 
sources  where  strong  teachers  may  be  had.  From  those  specially  trained 
for  city  work  in  city  training  schools,  from  those  trained  in  normal,  or 
general  training  schools,  and  occasionally  from  those  who  have  been  doing 
advanced  or  university  work.  From  home  sources  so  as  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  home  talent,  strengthen  the  schools  in  the  community,  and 
reconcile  those  who  advocate  home  production  and  home  protection.  From 
abroad  so  as  to  secure  new  life  for  the  schools,  to  infuse  new  energy  into 
the  work,  and  to  guard  against  the  monotony  of  a dead  level  in  methods 
and  administration.  From  those  who  have  met  with  success  elsewhere,  or 
who  are  specially  strong  in  certain  lines,  and  whose  assistance  will  lift  up 
and  greatly  magnify  as  well  as  dignify  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  secure  those  who  have  natural  fitness 
for  the  work,  as  training  without  native  force  will  at  best  result  in  very 
ordinary  work,  if  not  in  total  failure. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  these  two  points,  but  my  time  is  up  and  I 
yield  to  others. 

Mr.  D.  W.  IIarlak,  Wilmington,  Del.,  said  that  members  of  boards 
of  education  in  many  places  would  have  to  be  made  to  see  the  necessity  of 
professional  training  in  a much  clearer  light  than  they  do,  before  they 
would  provide  the  needed  facilities  for  such  training.  To  do  this  is 
one  of  the  ways  of  securing  a supply  of  well-qualified  teachers.  He  said 
that  the  common  estimate  of  the  time  spent  by  teachers  on  their  work  is 
unjust  and  discouraging  to  faithful  teachers.  Two  hundred  days  of  five 
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hours  is  about  all  that  many  people  give  teachers  credit  for  as  a year’s 
work. 

He  thought  more  expeditious  ways  of  getting  rid  of  teachers  who  will 
not  or  cannot  give  good  service,  much  needed. 

Mr.  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  wished  to  add  two  more 
questions.  How  to  get  rid  of  poor  school  principals,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
poor  school  superintendents.  He  drew  his  answer  from  his  experience 
on  his  father’s  farm  when  he  was  a boy.  He  had  there  learned  that  pull- 
ing weeds  was  hard  work  ; that  the  more  be  pulled  the  daisies  out  of  the 
grass-land  the  more  the  daisies  grew,  and  that  the  better  way  was  to  plough 
them  under,  and  sow  the  land  with  good  clean  seed.  He  did  not  worry 
about  bad  teachers  overmuch.  The  badness  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
might  be  the  fault  of  the  superintendent,  wrhom  he  would  advise  to  in- 
quire within  if  he  was  inclined  worry  over  bad  teaching.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  right  sort  would  hold  teachers’  meetings,  come  near  to 
the  teachers,  help  them,  give  them  his  sympathy  and  encouragement ; 
meanwhile  trusting  to  Providence  and  old  bachelors  to  remove  the  in- 
competent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  emphatically  announced 
himself  as  a dweller  in  the  “city  of  brotherly  hate,”  had  also  learned  by 
his  experience  on  a farm  that  the  longer  you  pulled  weeds  the  more  there 
were  left.  There  were  inefficient  school  principals  and  inefficient  super- 
intendents. He  wished  he  might  trust  to  the  widows  to  take  care  of  them. 
His  main  point  was  that  there  should  be  a law  forbidding  a teacher  to 
teach  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifty.  The  teachers  in  service  at  any  time 
should  teach  the  next  generation,  not  the  generation  after  the  next.  He 
had  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  Mr.  MacAlister  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  : 
Three  elements  should  enter  the  preparation  for  the  teacher’s  profession, — 
first,  knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  which  is  acquired  in  school  and 
college ; secondly,  professional  knowledge,  acquired  in  the  normal  school 
and  university  ; and,  thirdly,  professional  training,  acquired  in  the  practice 
school  and  seminary.  It  is  our  duty  as  professional  superintendents  to 
keep  as  close  to  this  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  as  possible.  At 
least,  we  should  protest  with  all  our  strength  against  the  political  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  teachers  so  frequent  in  many  places.  To  be  firm  in 
this  matter  may  cause  the  superintendent  temporary  annoyance,  but  in 
the  end  his  opinions  and  recommendations  will  be  respected.  At  least 
will  he  be  possessed  of  that  first  element  of  true  success, — self-respect  in 
being  guided  by  principles  rather  than  by  men  who  have  no  principles. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : Mr.  President, — I find  it  diffi- 
cult to  follow  Mr,  Anderson,  because  to  discuss  a paper  one  must  find 
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something  either  to  take  issue  with  or  to  develop.  I cannot  take  issue 
with  him,  because  he  stands  upon  precisely  the  ground  I have  always  oc- 
cupied,— that  the  one  requisite  for  good  teachers  is  discrimination  in  their 
employment.  It  is  not  a question  of  pensions  ; for  pensions,  after  a cer- 
tain amount  of  service,  will  make  it  only  the  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
incompetent  teachers,  who  wish  to  complete  that  term  of  service.  It  is 
not  a question  of  hiring  teachers  within  the  city  or  outside  the  city,  for, 
if  a high  standard  of  qualifications  is  maintained,  the  range  of  territory 
from  which  teachers  are  drawn  will  necessarily  he  large.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  who  shall  appoint  the  teachers.  In  the  third  largest  city  of 
oar  State  the  teachers  are  appointed  absolutely  by  the  superintendent, 
and  yet  there  is  no  city  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a super- 
intendent to  exercise  his  own  choice.  I even  know  of  a case  where  he 
desired  to  introduce  a teacher  for  instruction  in  a certain  branch,  and  was 
so  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that  she  came  from  without  the  city  that  he 
asked  her  to  remove  all  luggage  marks  from  her  trunk.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  wages,  for  if  only  qualified  teachers  are  hired  the  wages  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  simply  this  one  point, — of  demanding  a certain 
standard  of  qualification,  and  of  choosing  among  all  applicants  those  who 
approach  it  most  closely.  This  standard  of  qualification  should  include, 
as  Mr.  Pierce  has  said,  professional  training,  at  least  for  city  schools  ; and 
it  would  be  well  if  at  least  one  year’s  experience  were  required  of  every 
candidate  before  a permanent  certificate  was  granted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass. : Schools  cannot  be  reformed 
by  a wholesale  discharge  of  old  or  incompetent  teachers.  There  is  prob- 
ably as  large  a percentage  of  incompetent  superintendents  as  of  incompetent 
teachers,  and  it  is  often  the  incompetent  superintendent  that  is  most  ready 
to  recommend  the  discharge  of  the  incompetent  teacher.  It  is  his  only 
means  of  “reforming”  schools.  By  all  means  have  incompetent  teachers 
discharged  as  soon  as  you  are  sure  their  incompetency  is  their  own  fault, 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  supervising  officer,  who  fails  to  give  them  the 
proper  direction,  training,  and  help  ; or  of  the  board  of  education,  which 
fails  to  support  them  or  even  hampers  and  embarrasses  them.  The  first 
and  chief  duty  of  a superintendent  of  schools  is  to  teach  the  teachers  how  to 
teach — to  be  a teacher  of  pedagogics.  A superintendent  who  cannot  do 
this  is  out  of  place  in  his  position.  He  must  train  teachers  to  observe 
children,  to  put  their  brains  into  their  work,  and  he  must  arouse  in  them 
inspiration  and  aspiration.  In  this  way  many  teachers  who,  without  such 
personal  stimulus,  were  “incompetent,”  will  prove  in  the  end  to  he 
among  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  corps.  I have  personal  knowledge 
of  teachers  of  this  character  in  several  cities, — teachers  who  trace  their 
“ awakening”  and  “ second  birth  ” to  the  stimulus  they  received  from  a 
live,  competent  superintendent.  The  way  to  reform  schools  is ; first,  to 
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secure  a competent  superintendent ; second,  to  let  him  “reform  ” all  the 
teachers  who  are  incompetent  and  can  be  “ reformed  thirdly,  to  bury 
the  dead. 

Pees.  James  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  illustration  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  last  speaker.  Two  important  rules 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education, — (1)  that  the 
superintendent  should  annually  report  for  dismissal  incompetent  teachers, 
and  (2)  that  the  schools  should  be  closed  occasionally  for  teachers’  meet- 
ings. Under  the  first  rule  he  had  done  very  little ; and  what  little  had 
been  done  had  been  most  disagreeable  business.  Under  the  second  rule 
he  had  done  much.  He  had  held  many  meetings,  attendance  upon  which 
had  been  voluntary,  but  large  and  constantly  increasing.  What  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  superin  tendency  had  been  due  to  these  meetings  more  than  to 
all  other  causes  combined.  Many  good  and  faithful  women  there  were, 
incompetent  and  inefficient  indeed,  but  still  teaching  the  best  they  knew 
how  and  up  to  the  standard  required  of  them  when  appointed  many  years 
ago.  Will  you  turn  these  women  out  upon  the  streets,  send  them  to  the 
poor-house  ? So  long  as  we  have  no  pensions  to  give  them,  shall  we  not 
keep  them  in  the  schools  ? We  must  do  so,  and  make  the  best  we  can  of 
them. 

The  supreme  thing  is  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a teacher  of  teachers. 
There  is  power  enough  in  our  hands  now.  We  must  use  it. 

Me.  S.  T.  Dutton,  Brookline,  Mass : It  is  all  important  that  persons 
who  are  to  receive  professional  training  should  first  have  a thorough 
grounding  in  academic  studies.  This  should  be  accomplished  under  a 
system  that  teaches  how  to  study  rather  than  how  to  cram. 

In  taking  up  professional  work  the  student  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
teaching  is  a process  of  begetting  life,  and  that  the  only  means  of  mastering 
that  process  is  by  studying  the  individual  child.  I regret  to  say  that  our 
normal  schools  are  not  fully  alive  to  this  idea.  They  spend  too  much  time 
and  effort  on  the  metaphysical  side  of  psychology,  and  too  little  in  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  child  growth  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  normal  schools  may  well  be  more  courageous  and  enterprising  in 
pursuing  fresh  lines  of  experimentation  and  in  finding  a more  complete 
adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

Again,  every  town  and  city  should  inaugurate  a systematic  scheme  for 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching.  The  superintendent  should  seek  to  create 
an  atmosphere  that  is  favorable  to  progress,  and  the  active  interest  of 
every  teacher  in  the  corps  should  be  enlisted.  Let  the  teacher  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  examinations,  and  let  them  put  the  best  that  is 
in  them  into  their  teaching.  The  best  element  in  school  education  is  the 
influence  of  one  human  soul  that  is  strong  and  free  upon  another.  This 
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is  always  wanting  where  the  school  is  run  strictly  on  schedule  time,  like  a 
railway  train. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  teachers, — if  we  want  to  attract  the  best  talent, 
the  most  cultured  men  and  women  to  the  profession, — we  must  open  the 
doors  to  them  and  make  the  field  as  attractive  as  possible.  A rigid  system 
of  State  examinations  may  serve  a good  purpose  in  keeping  out  poor  ma- 
terial from  the  teaching  ranks ; but  I fear  it  may  do  some  harm  also  in 
making  the  profession  distasteful  to  the  graduates  of  our  universities. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : I will  present  two  points 
only, — (1)  As  to  the  qualification  of  the  teacher;  (2)  A danger  to  be 
avoided  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

A teacher  must  be  judged  by  the  following  standard, — the  richness  of 
her  teaching,  the  vitality  of  her  teaching,  and  the  stability  of  her  teaching. 
Richness , vitality , and  stability  explain  themselves.  They  are  the  ideals 
which  the  true  teacher  endeavors  to  realize. 

An  element  of  weakness  in  city  schools  is  the  determination  to  fill  all 
vacancies  from  local  graduates  who  have  been  trained  in  these  schools. 
Boards,  through  their  short-sightedness  in  selecting  their  own  graduates, 
thus  weaken  their  schools  beyond  measure.  From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  supply  may  with  safety  be  drawn  from  home  graduates,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools  not  be  lowered,  yet  any  greater  per  cent, 
will  be  exceedingly  detrimental.  There  is  not  a city  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  exclusive  system  has  been  adopted,  that  has  not  impaired  the 
working  force  of  its  schools. 

Our  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  possible.  New  blood 
must  be  infused  into  a teaching  corps,  and.  this  can  be  done  by  securing 
the  best  talent  from  the  outside  that  the  salaries  will  command.  No 
Chinese  walls  should  be  built  about  a system  of  city  schools. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  only  desired  to  emphasize  what  had  been  so  well  said. 
The  supply  of  the  schools  with  competent  teachers  is  the  essential  thing 
in  school  administration,  and  to  this  end  teachers  must  come  to  their  work 
through  the  door  of  normal  training.  It  is  high  time  that  this  principle 
was  considered  settled.  Normal  training  must  give  the  teacher  a knowl- 
edge of  guiding  principles.  He  would  give  more  for  a young  teacher  who 
knows  well  a few  fruitful  principles  of  her  art  than  for  one  with  a head 
full  of  cut-and-dried  methods.  The  soul  of  a child  cannot  be  touched  by 
pattern.  Teaching  is  the  art  of  arts. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  teachers  receive  normal  training  before  they  enter 
upon  their  work.  The  art  of  teaching  cannot  be  mastered  in  one  or  two 
years.  The  school-room  should  be  a training  school,  and  to  this  end  the 
superintendent  should  be  able  to  lead,  instruct,  and  inspire  teachers.  He 
should  set  before  teachers  true  and  high  ideals. 

But  in  this  guidance  and  training  of  teachers  the  principal  is  an  impor- 
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tant  factor.  No  superintendent  is  large  enough  to  reach  efficiently  all  of 
the  teachers  in  a large  city.  He  must  depend  largely  on  his  associates  in 
the  supervisory  office,  and  especially  on  the  principals  who  stand  nearest 
to  the  teachers.  As  a superintendent,  the  speaker  has  been  somewhat 
discouraged  on  visiting  a school  presided  over  by  a principal,  well-meaning 
and  earnest,  but  with  little  or  no  insight  into  true  teaching.  The  instruc- 
tion in  most  of  the  rooms  was  unsatisfactory.  The  superintendent’s  best 
instruction  had  not  taken  root.  On  visiting  another  school,  with  a live 
and  competent  principal,  he  had  been  delighted  to  find  the  work  in  the 
different  rooms  faced  the  right  way,  with  cheering  evidence  of  progress. 

It  is  as  important  to  have  trained  principals  as  trained  teachers.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  word-cramming  and  mental 
training  ought  not  to  be  at  the  head  of  a modern  school,  or  a system  of 
schools.  We  need  normal  institutions  of  a higher  grade  than  our  present 
normal  schools, — institutions  for^the  professional  training  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  as  well  as  teachers. 

Next  to  the  selection  and  employment  of  competent  teachers  is  the 
duty  of  retiring  those  who  can  neither  teach  nor  learn  to  teach.  But  this 
duty  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  schools  in  all  our  cities  con- 
tain teachers  who  cannot  teach.  Some  of  these  have  done  in  the  past 
excellent  work,  as  measured  by  old  standards  ; and  they  are  not  without 
reputation.  Other  teachers  have  become  grooved  in  the  service,  and  their 
minds  have  lost  their  cunning  for  new  ideas  and  methods.  All  faithful 
teachers,  whether  successful  or  not,  should  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  kindness.  In  the  course  of  his  experience  the  speaker  had  secured 
the  retirement  of  teachers  without  dismissing  them,  and  this  was  usually 
possible  when  inefficiency  is  due  to  impaired  health,  old  age,  or  other 
infirmity. 

In  this  great  work  of  elevating  the  professional  attainments  and  effi- 
ciency of  teachers  we  must  be  patient,  provided  we  are  making  steady 
progress.  It  may  take  twenty-five  years  more  to  reach  a reasonable 
standard.  The  schools  are  burdened  with  years  of  mistakes  and  ill-directed 
efforts.  Their  correction  will  require  time. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  had  labored  for  years  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  this 
country  in  less  than  twenty-five  years.  Teaching  should  be  not  only  a 
profession,  but  also  now  a mission.  If  somebody  would  heroically  sacri- 
fice himself,  some  good  would  come  of  it.  The  Vienna  Pedagogium  was 
a model  we  might  copy.  Its  sessions  are  held  afternoons,  and  attended 
by  teachers  after  school.  He  had  seen  something  of  the  same  sort  in  New 
York  City,  which  was  working  well  under  Dr.  Jerome  Allen.  What  is  a 
profession  ? A body  of  expert  knowledge  and  persons  versed  therein  to 
profess  it  and  apply  it.  It  includes  knowledge  of  history  and  princi- 
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pies  of  education,  the  present  lack  of  which  now  in  this  country  is 
deplorable. 

We  greatly  need  to  know  what  is  now  going  on  elsewhere.  That  is  what 
we  need  in  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Martin’s  defence  of  that 
State.  We  need  professors  of  this  body  of  expert  knowledge,  but  where 
are  the  men  ? He  had  been  searching  for  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
found. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  : As  the  method  of  providing  for  a 
supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  Rochester  schools  is  somewhat  unique, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  this  body  of  superintendents  to  learn  how  the  work 
is  done. 

In  1883  the  board  of  education  organized  a teachers’  training  class 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  superintendent.  From  the  grad- 
uates of  these  classes  nearly  all  our  teachers  are  chosen,  it  being  a very 
difficult  matter  for  one  outside  the  city,  at  present,  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment. While  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a fact. 

A general  view  of  the  aim  and  plan  of  the  teachers’  training  class  is 
presented  in  the  following  outline  : 

1.  Conditions  of  entrance. 

2.  Time. 

3.  Subjects. 

4.  Method  of  study. 

5.  Programme  of  weekly  meeting. 

6.  Reference  library. 

7.  Examination  certificates. 

8.  Practice. 

First.  Each  applicant  for  membership  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  received,  at  least,  three  years  of  academic  training  and 
hold  a regents’  preliminary  certificate. 

Second.  The  course  embraces  the  forty  weeks  of  the  school  year.  The 
class  meet  for  one  hour  each  week  to  discuss  the  topic  assigned  the  previous 
week. 

Third.  The  subjects  studied  are — 

(a)  Education. 

(h)  Teacher’s  Qualifications. 

(c)  School  Organization,  Management,  and  Discipline. 

(d)  Duties  of  Teachers  in  Reference  to  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intel- 
lectual Well-being  of  Pupils. 

(e)  History  of  Pedagogy. 

(/)  Psychology  in  its  Practical  Application  to  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(g)  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Various  School  Branches. 

(h)  Moral  Training. 

Fourth . Questions  upon  each  topic  are  arranged,  printed,  and  distributed 
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to  the  class  a week  or  more  previous  to  the  discussion  of  that  topic.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  for  the  discussion  by  the  study  of 
the  books  of  any  good  author,  by  personal  observation,  by  conversation 
with  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  their  own 
thinking  and  reasoning. 

Fifth. 

(a)  Roll  call. 

(b)  Literary  quotations  from  six  or  eight  members  of  the  class,  and  news 
items  from  an  equal  number,  these  having  been  previously  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

(c)  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  by  any  one  upon 
whom  the  leader  may  call,  and  additions  and  corrections,  comments. 

(d)  The  leader  calls  upon  members  of  the  class  in  turn  (using  cards), 
to  answer  and  discuss  the  questions  in  . the  printed  list,  opportunity  being 
given  for  voluntary  remarks,  or  questions  upon  each  topic  thus  discussed. 

Sixth.  Books  of  leading  authors  upon  all  subjects  in  the  course  of  study 
form  a reference  library  for  the  special  use  of  the  training  class. 

Seventh.  A second-grade  certificate  is  given  to  all  members  of  the  class 
who  pass  successfully  the  examination  given  at  the  close  of  the  year’s 
work,  which  is  good  for  one  year  of  teaching;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  all  who  shall  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  manage  and  instruct 
a class  of  pupils,  receive  a first-grade  certificate,  which  makes  them  eligible 
to  appointment  to  teach  in  any  grade  in  the  public  schools  below  the  high 
school,  except  as  principal  of  a grammar  school. 

Eighth.  All  substitutes  and  temporary  assistants  are  taken  from  the 
training  class,  as  well  as  nearly  all  appointments  to  permanent  positions. 

The  only  certificates  now  recognized  by  the  board,  besides  these  issued 
to  graduates  of  the  training  class,  are  New  York  State  College  and  Normal 
School  certificates. 

As  a result,  our  new  teachers  have  more  readily  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, and  have  the  sooner  settled  upon  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
while  the  tone  of  the  whole  body  of  our  teachers  has  been  gradually  ele- 
vated. One  of  our  older  and  most  experienced  principals  remarked  the 
other  day  that  no  one  thing  in  the  history  of  our  schools  had  been  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  management  and  instruction  in  our  schools  than 
the  work  of  our  training  class. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our 
schools  are  graduates  of  our  training  class. 

This  has  come  about  in  less  than  eight  years,  which  shows  the  change- 
able character  of  the  teaching  profession  even  in  our  larger  cities. 

The  Chairmast  (Superintendent  Draper,  of  New  York)  thought  it  was 
almost  useless  to  expect  superintendents  to  accomplish  much  improvement 
in  the  qualifications  of  newly  chosen  teachers  under  existing  conditions. 
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Nine-tenths  of  the  city  boards  of  education  had  both  the  power  to  certify 
and  to  employ  teachers,  and  so  long  as  they  possessed  these  powers  they 
would  employ  their  own  friends  in  preference  to  some  one  else’s  friends. 
Sometimes  they  would  delegate  to  the  superintendent  the  authority  to 
examine  and  certify  candidates,  for  the  sake  of  disarming  criticism,  but 
they  would  influence  the  action  of  the  superintendent  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

What  is  needed  is  to  give  the  superintendent  independent,  statutory 
powers,  and  charge  him  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  examining  and 
certifying  candidates.  Hold  that  the  examining  of  candidates  is  profes- 
sional work  which  can  only  be  performed  by  an  expert,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  them  is  a business  matter,  which  may  safely  be  transacted  by 
any  honest  and  fairly  intelligent  man,  and  you  have  accomplished  much. 

Again,  what  is  needed  is  a system  which  will  help  and  at  the  same  time 
direct  the  superintendent.  In  our  cities,  the  number  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  positions  is  so  great,  and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  proficiency  so 
many,  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  require  that  all  candidates  shall 
have  completed  the  high  school  course  and  spent  a year  in  a normal  school 
or  training  class  before  being  given  authority  to  teach.  We  passed  such  a 
law  in  our  State  last  winter.  It  was  vetoed.  But  we  will  have  it  yet. 
Some  of  our  cities  are  doing  precisely  this  now  without  law.  All  can  do 
it  and  have  plenty  of  teachers.  It  is  no  hardship  to  young  candidates.  It 
will  work  incalculable  advantage  to  the  schools. 

The  time  for  talking  about  improving  the  teaching  force  has  gone  by  ; 
it  is  now  time  to  take  action  which  will  effect  what  is  imperatively  needed. 

Mr.  Anderson,  author  of  the  paper,  closed  the  discussion,  accepting 
the  chairman’s  summing  up  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  hope  of  securing 
some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a professional  standard  for  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  city  public  schools,  and  the  interests  of  education  require  school  boards  and 
superintendents  to  establish  such  a standard  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  employ, 
merit  in  the  schools. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION:  ITS  ORGANI- 
ZATION AND  FUNCTIONS. 


BY  W.  T.  HARRIS,  PH.  D. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  last  August  there  met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
a handful  of  men  to  organize  a National  Teachers’  Association.  The  move- 
ment started  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  A call  had  been  issued  and 
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widely  circulated  the  year  before  (1856),  inviting  “ all  practical  teachers 
in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West,  who  are  willing,” — these  are 
its  significant  words, — “who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a general  effort  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  country  by  concentrating  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  numerous  minds  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumu- 
lated experiences  of  all ; who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  their 
means  to  advance  the  dignityr,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  call- 
ing.” A constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted,  and  officers  were  elected 
for  the  following  year.  The  directory  of  the  newly  formed  Association 
voted  to  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  August,  1858.  The  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  constitution  adopted  is  the  government  of  the  Association  by  a board 
of  directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  board  was  to  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  counsellors,  one  from  each  State,  district,  or  Territory, 
together  with  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  twelve  vice-presi- 
dents. It  also  became  the  practice  even  from  this  early  meeting,  to  ap- 
point a large  nominating  committee, — one  member  from  each  State  repre- 
sented in  the  convention.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  frequently  happened  that  only 
a single  delegate  was  present  from  a State,  the  nominating  committee  has 
been  obliged  to  fill  out  its  extensive  list  of  officers  by  naming  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  first  president  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  seven  of  the  vice- 
presidents  and  two  of  the  counsellors,  ten  in  all,  were  members  of  the 
nominating  committee  that  reported  their  names.  While  this  strikes  us  at 
first  as  bad  form,  or  even  as  dangerous  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Associa- 
tion, a moment's  reflection  convinces  us  that  the  danger  is  imaginary,  and 
affects  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  thing.  If  an  entire 
assembly  appoint  itself  on  a nominating  body,  and  then  names  all  of  its 
members  to  one  office  or  another,  it  amounts  to  the  same  as  a committee 
of  the  whole  for  the  nomination  of  officers  and  a distribution  of  offices 
to  all. 

In  later  years,  since  the  Association  has  grown  to  gigantic  proportions, 
it  is  true  that  this  large  committee  has  dwindled  in  comparison  to  the  size 
of  the  body  it  represents.  But  the  fact  that  the  rule  requires  that  all  the 
States,  districts,  and  Territories  shall  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors,  secures  a variety  of  interests  in  that  board,  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  clannishness  or  misrule. 

Should,  howeyer,  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  provide  even  a wider  par- 
ticipation of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Association  in  the  election  of  its 
directory,  this  could  be  easily  effected  by  a constitutional  provision  per- 
mitting each  State  delegation  to  select  its  member  of  the  nominating 
committee,  leaving  the  president  to  select,  as  heretofore,  for  those  States 
that  decline  or  neglect  to  act.  Practically,  this  would  be  a safeguard 
against  any  possible  influence  that  might  come  from  partisanship  or 
political  management,  but  it  is  quite  difficult  to  conceive  any  circum- 
stances wherein  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  source.  All  will 
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agree,  however,  that  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  Association  depends  on 
the  complete  subordination  of  the  political  partisan  element. 

We  may  here  properly  inquire  what  the  legitimate  results  are  for  which 
we  should  look  to  come  from  this  annual  gathering  of  teachers  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  main  answer  to  this  is  provided  for 
us  in  the  words  of  the  original  call  issued  in  1856.  In  the  language  al- 
ready quoted,  the  Association  should  “ concentrate  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  numerous  minds,  and  distribute  among  all  the  experiences  of  all.”  This 
call  was  written  by  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  then  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’  Association.  It  was  stated  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
in  1857  that  there  were  already  in  existence  twenty-three  State  Teachers’ 
Associations,  besides  larger  and  smaller  associations  not  bounded  by  State 
lines, — such,  for  example,  as  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in 
New  England,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  which  had  been  formed  in  Philadelphia.  These  associations 
had  demonstrated  the  value  of  general  conferences  in  which  educational 
topics  were  discussed.  The  wisdom  and  power  of  many  minds  con- 
centrated on  the  difficult  problems  of  the  profession  brought  light  such 
as  none  had  seen  before.  The  accumulated  experience  of  all  was  thus 
distributed  to  each.  The  individual  teacher,  in  his  uneven  development, 
strong  in  some  points,  and  weak  in  others,  found  complementary  strength 
in  the  experience  of  his  fellow-teachers,  strong  where  he  was  weak,  and 
perhaps  weak  where  he  was  strong. 

The  divine  principle  of  vicariousness  that  prevails  in  the  spiritual  world, 
rendering  it  possible  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  to  participate  profit- 
ably in  the  experience  of  another  human  being, — so  that  the  spectacle  of 
a deed  and  its  consequences  renders  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  perform  the 
deed  itself  in  order  to  get  what  of  good  conies  from  doing  it  as  a life  ex- 
perience,— this  divine  principle  of  vicariousness  in  the  life  of  human  souls 
at  once  explains  for  us  the  true  function  of  teachers’  associations,  and  also 
the  function  of  education  itself  in  its  entirety.  What,  indeed,  is  all  edu- 
cation except  the  reenforcement  of  the  individual  by  the  experience  of 
the  family,  the  community,  the  nation,  the  race  ? Education  is,  therefore, 
properly  defined  as  the  elevation  of  the  individual  into  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  species. 

While  the  brute  inherits  organically  in  his  muscles  and  nerves  and  brain 
the  experience  of  his  progenitors  in  such  a way  that  the  life  of  his  race 
appears  as  instinctive  impulse,  man,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  inherits 
the  results  of  the  life  of  his  ancestry  in  the  form  of  instincts  and  aspira- 
tions, but  he  can  by  language  receive  and  communicate  the  outcome  of 
his  life  direct.  Hence  his  ability  to  collect  within  himself  the  results  of 
others’  lives  is  increased  infinitely  beyond  that  narrow  line  of  hereditary 
descent ; for  he  can,  through  language,  avail  himself  of  the  sense-perception 
of  others  far  removed  in  time  and  space,  making  himself  thereby  a sort  of 
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omnipresence  in  space  and  time.  Then,  too,  he  can  avail  himself  in  like 
manner  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  his  fellow- men,  especially  the 
thoughts  and  reflections  of  those  most  gifted  minds  that  have  done  most 
to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  explain  the  anomalies  of  experience. 
More  than  this,  too,  he  learns  not  only  through  their  perceiving  and  by 
their  thinking  on  what  they  perceive,  but  he  learns  by  seeing  their  doing, 
and  by  the  story  of  their  doing,  what  to  do  himself  and  what  to  refrain 
from  doing.  Thus,  by  language,  the  individual  is  enabled  to  live  vicari- 
ously the  life  of  the  race,  and  to  live  his  own  life  vicariously  for  others. 
Whatever  one  does,  goes  into  the  reservoir  of  human  experience  as  some- 
thing of  value  ; if  it  is  a negative  deed,  bringing  with  it  its  punishment, 
the  knowledge  of  it  renders  unnecessary  the  repetition  of  its  like  by  others. 
If  it  is  a positive  deed,  securing  for  it  the  normal  development  of  the  soul, 
then  it  is  a precious  discovery,  and  it  may  be  adopted  by  all  men  as  a new 
ethical  form  or  moral  law. 

Thus  the  very  principle  of  all  education, — the  principle  that  makes  pos- 
sible what  we  value  as  civilization  in  contrast  to  savage  life, — this  principle 
is  appealed  to  as  explaining  and  justifying  the  existence  of  a national  edu- 
cational association.  “ Concentrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numerous 
minds  ; distribute  to  each  the  accumulated  experience  of  all.” 

Who  can  say,  looking  back  down  the  ladder  of  thirty-three  years,  that 
this  beneficent  process  of  giving  and  receiving  has  not  characterized  every 
stage  of  its  ascent  ? Spiritual  giving,  we  are  taught,  is  not  a giving  which 
diminishes  the  supply  of  the  giver.  In  material  giving,  there  is  a transfer 
which  makes  him  who  gives  poorer  by  the  amount  of  his  gift.  But  he 
who  imparts  his  experience  to  others,  possesses  all  the  more  firmly  all  the 
fruits  of  his  own  experience.  Every  teacher  who  has  risen  in  this  National 
Educational  Association  to  expound  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  or 
to  give  the  results  of  his  experience,  has,  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  helped 
himself  first  of  all  to  see  more  clearly  than  before  the  true  lesson  of  his 
life.  In  spiritual  participation,  there  is  no  division  or  loss.  In  material 
things, — in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, — to  share  is  to  divide  and  diminish 
the  part  that  goes  to  each. 

But  these  general  principles  we  may  admit,  and  yet  fail  to  see  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Educational  Association  anything  worthy  of  being 
classed  under  such  high  rubrics.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  in  detail, 
that  all  may  recognize  some  of  the  phases  of  the  teacher’s  work  that  have 
been  under  discussion  at  the  annual  gatherings. 

I find,  on  looking  over  the  table  of  contents  of  the  annual  volumes  of 
proceedings,  that  there  have  been  presented  241  papers  on  the  five  parts 
of  the  school  system,  namely  : twenty-eight  on  the  kindergartens,  twenty- 
seven  on  primary  work,  seventy-five  on  high  schools  and  colleges,  fifty-six 
on  normal  schools,  forty-five  on  manual  training  and  technical  schools. 

These  241  papers  have  all  related,  incidentally,  to  matters  of  course  of 
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study  and  methods.  But  besides  these  there  were  twenty-one  papers 
relating  especially  to  the  philosophy  of  methods  ; eighty-one  to  various 
branches  of  the  theory  of  education  and  psychology ; twenty-nine  to  the 
course  of  study  ; ten  to  the  peculiarities  of  graded  and  ungraded  schools  ; 
twenty-five  to  musical  instruction  ; ten  to  natural  sciences ; forty  on 
drawing  ; and  twenty-four  to  the  important  subject  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  These  make  240  additional  papers  on  special  themes  of 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline  and  management, — in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  500  papers  on  these  themes. 

Besides  these  papers,  there  are  others, — on  building,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation, three  ; national  aid  to  education,  fourteen  ; education  for  Chinese, 
Indians,  and  colored  people,  eight ; on  supervision  of  schools,  ten  ; on 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  text-books,  nine  ; on  examinations  of  teachers  and 
of  pupils,  eight ; on  compulsory  education,  three  ; foreign  educational 
systems,  ten;  education  and  crime,  two  ; on  the  best  methods  of  keeping 
statistics,  four;  on  the  criticisms  urged  against  our  schools,  eight;  in  all, 
nearly  a hundred  more  papers  on  important  questions. 

We  all  remember  with  some  remaining  feelings  of  dismay  the  old- 
fashioned  essays  read  at  teachers’  gatherings.  The  following  titles  will 
suggest  them  : “ The  Teachers’  Motives  “ The  Teacher  and  His  Work 
“ The  Causes  of  Failure  and  Success  in  the  Work  of  the  Teacher”;  “ The 
Teacher’s  Ideal.”  Very  often  such  titles  introduced  only  goody-goody 
reflections  on  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Association  such  essays  were  more  frequent.  One  is  glad  to  observe 
their  growing  rarity,  not  only  in  the  National  Educational  Association, 
but  also  in  State  Associations  and  in  educational  magazines. 

Of  course  these  600  papers,  relating  to  various  points  of  school  manage- 
ment, were  only  the  half  of  the  intellectual  pabulum  set  forth  at  the 
annual  gatherings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  impromptu  discussions  called 
forth  were  at  least  another  half.  Where  the  undisciplined  mind  had 
flagged  and  failed  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  writteh  discourse,  the  oral 
discussion  brought  out  vividly  the  points  of  the  paper,  and  by  vigorous 
opposition  or  defence  aroused  the  powers  of  the  weakling.  The  vigor- 
ous oral  debate  has  here  its  tremendous  advantages  over  the  printed  paper 
read  in  the  educational  periodicals. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  advantage  of  personal  contact  of  mind  with 
mind.  In  these  gatherings  the  young  teacher  sees  those  who  have  grown 
old  in  the  service  and  who  have  acquired  reputation  for  their  work.  He 
meets  his  equals  and  measures  their  ideals  by  his  own.  He  learns  to  see  the 
details  of  his  profession  from  many  different  points  of  view.  The  impres- 
sion derived  from  the  printed  page  differs  from  that  derived  from  personal 
conversation.  Each  has  its  advantages.  The  personal  impression  is  more 
stimulating  and  provocative  of  imitation.  The  cool  study  of  the  printed 
paper  leads  to  deeper  self-activity.  Both  are  useful, — nay,  indispensable. 
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It  is  obvious  that  for  this  personal  lesson  upon  the  teacher  our  recent 
large  associations  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  small  gatherings  of  the 
early  date  ; where  three  hundred  met  then,  now  we  have  three  thousand. 
The  visitor  to  the  Association  now  sees  ten  times  the  number  of  eminent 
teachers,  and  rejoices  in  a tenfold  opportunity  for  profit. 

I do  not  think  that  I overestimate  the  value  of  this  feature  of  the  Edu- 
cational Association  when  I call  it  one-half.  On  this  basis  I shall  call  the 
direct  aid  received  from  the  essays  and  papers  read  one-fourth  ; the  direct 
aid  from  the  debates  and  discussions,  one-fourth  ; the  direct  aid  from 
personal  conversation  with  and  observation  of  fellow-members  of  the  con- 
vention, eminent  persons,  and  otherwise,  this, — and  the  benefit  of  observa- 
tion on  that  section  of  the  country  into  which  the  Association  takes  the 
visitor,  amounts  to  one-half  the  direct  aid  that  he  gets  at  the  Association. 

Since  1870  the  Association  has  been  in  process  of  forming  departments 
for  the  further  specialization  of  wqrk.  It  has  done  this  partly  by  absorb- 
ing existing  associations  devoted  to  special  work,  and  partly  by  forming 
new  departments  direct. 

It  absorbed  the  normal  school  and  superintendents’  associations,  and  in 
after  years  successively  the  departments  of  (a)  higher  instruction,  ( i ) 
elementary  instruction,  ( c ) industrial  education,  ( d ) the  National  Council 
of  Education,  ( e ) the  kindergarten,  (/)  of  art  education,  ( g ) music  in- 
struction, and  ( h ) secondary  instruction ; thus  making  ten  departments  in 
all.  There  has  been  since  1884  an  educational  exposition,  which  may  be 
called  the  eleventh  department. 

Since  these  departments  provide  for  the  much-needed  specialization  of 
work,  and  furnish  a counterpoise  to  the  mighty  swing  of  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Association,  their  influence  is  salutary.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  more  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  a depart- 
ment that  unites  those  interested  in  the  study  of  child  life  ; another  that 
unites  the  specialists  who  are  at  work  in  the  mastery  of  foreign  systems  of 
education  ; one  for  students  of  the  Herbartian  educational  experiments, 
— those  that  make  so  much  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a centre  of  school  work, 
and  whose  great  word  is  “ apperception.”  Those  who  have  read  the  educa- 
tional essay  that  has  made  so  much  noise  in  England,  and  which  bears  the 
absurd  title  of  “ A Pot  of  Green  Feathers,”  I need  not  say,  are  already 
interested  in  this  question  of  apperception,  as  the  very  centre  of  educa- 
cational  psychology.  The  doctrine  of  apperception,  briefly  stated,  is  this  : 
We  not  only  perceive  or  see  objects,  but  we  recognize  or  apperceive  them. 
When  we  apperceive  we  relate  what  we  see  to  what  we  already  knew 
before, — we  sometimes  call  this  inward  digestion  of  what  we  see.  Now 
education,  it  is  evident  enough,  deals  with  this  matter  of  recognizing  or 
assimilating  (apperceiving)  the  new  material  learned  by  relating  it  to  what 
we  knew  before. 

If  a department  of  psychology  were  formed  that  held  two  meetings  at 
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each  annual  session,  I doubt  not  that  it  would  soon  prepare  some  work 
which  would  gladly  be  given  a place  on  the  program  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, and  certainly  before  it  secured  a place  on  the  general  program  it 
would  get  into  the  old  departments  of  elementary  instruction  or  normal 
instruction,  or  into  the  superintendents*  section  or  some  other. 

I would  lay  emphasis  on  the  specializing  of  work  indefinitely.  Apart 
from  the  National  Association  such  specializing  would  have  its  danger ; 
but  in  the  Association  it  at  once  adds  strength  and  gains  strength.  There 
could  be  a department  of  statistical  study,  wherein  the  few  specialists  who 
are  interested  in  the  science  of  statistics,  in  the  new  sense  which  is  com- 
ing to  be  accentuated  by  sociologists,  could  confer  together  round  a table. 
Round-table  discussions  over  specialties  is  in  my  opinion  what  is  needed 
to  introduce  a new  fountain  of  vitality  into  the  Association.  Not  that 
the  Association  is  failing  in  vitality,  for  it  never  had  so  much  at  any 
former  period  as  it  has  now.  But  this  new  element  of  specialization  is  a 
new  element*of  vitality  which  may  make  the  annual  visit  twice  as  valuable 
as  it  has  been  hitherto.  I have  mentioned  by  way  of  examples  of  these 
round-table  departments,— those  that  should  study  child  life,  foreign  sys- 
tems of  education  (say  French,  German,  English,  Chinese,  etc.),  or  peda- 
gogical movements  like  that  of  the  Herbartians,  or,  again,  educational 
psychology,  or  statistics.  I would  add  other  examples  of  specialization. 
Let  the  specialists  in  teaching  English  literature  have  a round  table  ; the 
specialists  in  teaching  ancient  history  or  modern  history  or  the  philosophy 
of  history  ; the  specialists  in  teaching  French  or  any  modern  language  ; those 
specially  interested  in  teaching  fractions  or  any  other  part  of  arithmetic. 
These  round-table  discussions  could  be  called  for  any  year.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  discuss  the  same  subject  for  two  consecutive  years. 
Here  is  just  the  trouble  with  our  present  departments.  They  have  worked 
over  the  material  ready  to  hand,  and  have  no  new  material  in  the  process 
of  making.  The  Council  of  Education  has  formed  a list  of  committees  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  stereotyped  it  once  for  all.  The  members  of  those 
cast-iron  committees  find  themselves  appointed  to  report  on  some  subject 
which  has  no  new  fresh  interest  for  them,  and  they  do  not  see  how  to  begin 
fresh  work.  We  do  not  want  any  more  reports  on  such  general  topics  as 
high  schools,  or  private  schools,  or  co-education,  or  moral  education,  or 
educational  psychology,  but  we  do  want  specialized  reports  which  focus 
the  whole  mind  of  the  sub-committees  on  some  special  topic,  within  those 
more  general  topics  such  as  (in  the  domain  of  moral  educatiou)  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  in  the  light  of  Ribot’s  work  on  “ The  Diseases  of  the  Will” ; 
or  (in  the  domain  of  educational  psychology)  the  effect  of  committing  to 
memory  by  the  so-called  aids  or  arts  of  mefriory ; or  on  the  formation  of 
logical  habits  of  thinking  ; or  the  best  method  of  cultivating  a convenient 
memory  for  names ; the  true  remedy  for  duplicate  registration  of  pupils 
attending  both  winter  and  summer  schools,  a duplication  which  is  common 
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in  most  of  the  State  school  reports  ; on  a legitimate  mode  of  interesting 
the  people  in  electing  good  members  to  the  school  board ; on  the  proper 
manner  of  securing  the  interest  of  the  public  press  in  the  good  features  of 
the  public  schools  ; on  the  effect  of  the  private  schools  in  raising  or  low- 
ering the  standard  of  respectability  in  the  profession  of  teaching ; on  the 
best  method  of  securing  literary  and  scientific  culture  in  a corps  of  teachers. 
No  one  of  these  topics  would  do  for  a second  report ; no  one  of  them  would 
do  for  a first  report  made  by  members  of  the  council  not  interested  in  it. 
The  volunteer  system  is  the  only  system  for  round-table  work.  It  would 
be  best  generally  to  concentrate  attention,  and  guide  it  by  having  a report 
made  upon  some  particular  book  like  Lange’s  work  on  Apperception,  or 
Mrs.  Jacobi’s  book  on  Science  and  Language  Study. 

The  general  work  of  the  Association,  as  a whole,  should  go  on  in  deep 
ruts,  but  the  special  work  of  the  departments  should  be  specialized  and 
always  fresh  and  new.  This  will  take  care  of  itself  if  there  be  a sufficiency 
of  these  small  groups  encouraged.  Perhaps  there  are  only  fqur  persons  in 
the  entire  nation  interested  in  some  special  topic.  The  National  Associa- 
tion, with  its  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  and  cheap  board,  furnishes 
the  best  opportunity  each  year  for  the  meeting  of  these  four  persons,  or 
any  other  similarly  interested  four  persons.  Perhaps  the  attraction  of 
the  particular  interest  would  not  be  sufficient  to  draw  together  the  four 
specialists.  But  the  National  Association  adds  a host  of  other  attractions, 
and  in  the  aggregate  these  are  strong  enough  to  prevail. 

We  wish  to  produce  as  many  growing  teachers  as  possible, — as  many 
as  possible  who  each  year  have  found  fresh  leads  and  have  distanced  their 
former  selves. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  doubtful  whether  the  division  of  the 
National  Association  into  sectional  associations,  with  which  it  alternates 
biennially,  would  not  be  rather  a step  backward.  It  would  perhaps  break 
the  continuity  which  is  essential  as  a kind  of  background  on  which  the 
specialization  which  we  have  discussed  can  best  take  place.  It  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  familiar  faces  that  meet  us  from  year  to  year,  coming  from 
a great  distance, — as  in  the  present  meeting,  from  Colorado  and  Texas, — 
it  will  make  these  faces  less  familiar  to  us,  and  different  sections  of  the 
Union  will  be  in  less  direct  sympathy  than  formerly. 

If  I have  studied  aright  this  problem,  it  is  not  the  General  Association 
that  is  in  need  of  reform,  but  only  the  departments.  These  departments, 
instead  of  breaking  away  from  the  type  of  the  General  Association,  as  they 
should  do,  are  imitating  its  organization  when  they  ought  to  devote  them- 
selves to  developing  and  fostering  voluntary  sub-committees  or  round 
tables  devoted  to  special  work. 

The  General  Association,  with  its  wide  scope,  its  great  masses,  its  dis- 
tinguished personalities,  its  cheap  fares,  its  entertaining  tours,  and  its  spec- 
tacle of  great  combination,  and,  lastly,  with  the  great  interest  and  substan- 
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tial  tributes  of  respect  which  it  elicits  from  the  business  men  of  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  world  in  general  outside  the  scholastic 
field, — the  General  Association,  with  these  reasons  for  being,  should  con- 
tinue as  it  is. 


DISCUSSION. 


[Reported  bt  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  op  Brookline,  Mass.] 

Supt.  Aarom  Gove,  Denver,  Col.,  spoke  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
of  administration,  much  of  which  was  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  often 
embarrassing  character.  A declination  to  place  upon  the  program  the 
names  of  aspirants  often  engenders  bitternesses. 

The  insistence  of  parties  that  financial  remuneration  be  given  for  essays 
and  travelling  expenses  is  exceedingly  common ; the  refusal,  which  in  my 
judgment  is  proper,  creates  antagonisms. 

The  precarious  condition  of  the  treasury  previous  to  the  Madison  meet- 
ing is  well  known  ; now  the  Association  has  in  the  treasury  to  exceed 
$25,000.  Whether  the  possession  of  these  funds  is  to  promote  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  organization,  I regard  as  a question  yet  to  be 
answered. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  directory.  The  burden 
which  is  laid  on  the  executive  is  great  at  best,  but  it  can  be  much  light- 
ened by  a competent  board  of  directors. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Association  has  become  so  large  and  un- 
wieldy that  soon  it  would  separate  into  smaller  local  societies  and  cease  to 
exist.  The  paper  just  read  tells  us  why  it  should  exist,  and  the  meetings 
in  later  years  fairly  demonstrate  that  it  is  yet  alive.  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a funeral. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greemwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  favored  special  departments 
for  original  investigations.  He  recommended  that  the  representatives  of 
various  sections  make  their  addresses  more  historical  in  character  and 
less  eulogistic. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Boston,  Mass.,  suggested  that  it  were  difficult 
to  settle  “live  questions”  ; that  if  they  were  settled  they  would  be  dead, 
and  no  further  interest  would  be  manifested  in  regard  to  them.  The  fact 
that  they  are  alive  and  not  “settled”  gives  to  them  their  value.  More- 
over, if  this  body  with  all  its  wisdom  should  attempt  to  settle  any  “live 
question  ” in  which  the  people  are  interested,  they  would  turn  around  and 
say  to  you  : “ Who  authorized  you  to  pronounce  your  ultimate  dictum 
upon  this  subject  ?”  and  your  opinion  thus  pronounced  and  questioned 
would  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  dictum  of  a Protestant  pope.  Let 
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the  discussions  go  on.  The  value  of  these  discussions,  as  they  go  out  to  the 
people,  consists  not  in  a dictum , not  in  “ settling  ” questions,  but  in  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  arguments  presented.  These  arguments , and 
these  alone,  have  weight  with  the  people  in  “settling  live  questions.” 

Hon.  John  Hancock,  Ohio,  advocated  doing  more  and  talking  less. 
He  thought  some  things  were  to  be  regarded  as  settled. 

Pres.  G-.  Stanley  Hall  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  views  set 
forth  by  Hr.  Harris.  He  thought  that  waste  might  be  avoided  were  this 
body  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods  pursued  by  scientific  academies  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  referred  in  particular  to  some  degree  of  special- 
ization in  studies  of  educational  subjects,  instancing  as  good  examples : 
Canfield’s  admirable  studies  of  the  Relations  between  the  State  and  the 
High  School  in  each  State  in  the  Union  ; Draper’s  Study  of  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Schools  in  New  York  Staffed  Greenwood’s  Studies  of  Children, 
which  had  attracted  attention  in  Europe  ; Hartwell’s  admirable  monograph 
on  Physical  Training ; Blackmar  on  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  ; Knight 
on  Land  Grants  ; Howard’s  Evolution  of  the  University  ; Key’s  School 
and  Health,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why,  besides  the  mass  meeting 
element,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  National  Association,  the  sections 
should  not  be  organized  for  far  more  effective  work  than  now.  Very 
much,  of  the  energy  of  this  Association  is  wasted  by  threshing  old  straw, 
by  random  work,  by  people  who  have  no  conception  of  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  done  in  their  own  subject.  Nothing  is  more  demoralizing 
and  wasteful  than  to  hear  a half-hour  paper  of  this  sort.  There  is  no 
association  of  teachers  in  the  world  so  badly  organized  in  this  respect  as 
those  in  this  country.  Even  the  French  and  German  method  of  having 
one  preannounced  subject  for  an  entire  day  and  footing  up  the  conclusions 
of  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  a syllabus  or  resolutions,  makes  their  reports 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable  than  ours.  We  should  also  have,  in 
smaller  circles  or  round  tables,  little  groups  of  those  interested  in  special 
topics,  like  psychology,  geography,  school  hygiene,  etc.,  to  work  and  con- 
fer at  unoccupied  hours,  and  on  a special  plan,  by  methods  somewhat  like 
those  employed  in  pedagogical  seminaries  in  Europe. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  the  discussion 
was  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  were  now  needed  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The 
changes  suggested  in  the  able  paper,  to  which  all  had  listened  with  so  much 
interest,  relate  to  details  of  administration.  The  special  lines  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  suggested  by  Dr.  Harris  can  all  be  provided  for  in  the 
several  departments  now  organized,  and,  if  necessary,  new  departments 
can  be  added.  The  several  departments  of  the  Association  were  originally 
organized  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  special  interest  to  their  mem- 
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bership.  This  has  been  overlooked  in  some  instances.  What  is  needed  is 
more  specialization  in  these  departments. 

He  was  pleased  to  observe  that  no  radical  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
General  Association  is  recommended  in  the  paper.  The  changes  needed 
here  relate  to  administration,  and  the  most  important  of  these  relate 
to  the  program.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  a program  when  made,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  make  a program  that  is  above  criticism.  All  will 
agree  that  no  man  should  be  asked  as  a compliment  to  himself  or  his 
locality  to  read  a paper  in  the  Association.  The  men  who  have  something 
to  say  worthy  of  such  a hearing  should  be  sought  out  and  called  to  this 
duty.  The  topics  discussed  should  be  vital  topics, — topics  of  special 
present  interest.  What  is  needed  is  light,  not  rhetoric  or  declamation. 
One  of  these  vital  topics  is  moral  training  in  the  public  schools, — a topic 
that  needs  to  be  discussed  in  a philosophic  manner.  Moral  training  should 
be  placed  on  as  sure  a psychological  basis  as  intellectual  training. 

Hok.  J.  H.  Shinh,  of  Arkansas,  said : That  so  far  as  he  was  qualified 
to  speak  upon  the  paper  of  the  learned  Commissioner  of  Education,  he 
should  speak  as  an  indorser  and  not  as  a critic.  That  the  discussion  so 
far  had  really  added  nothing  to  the  paper  in  comprehension  and  hardly 
anything  by  extension.  Dr.  Harris  asks  us  to  continue  the  general  work 
of  the  Association  as  it  has  been  managed  from  the  beginning,  and  to  make 
the  specialization  of  the  departments  still  more  special  and  possibly  more 
thorough.  So  far  as  I have  been  correct  in  my  diagnosis  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Association,  so  far  I fully  agree  with  the  paper.  The  great 
general  work  of  the  National  Association  should  go  on  in  the  same  trend 
with  a certain  deepening  of  the  ruts.  Deepen  the  enthusiasm, — deepen  the 
general  regard, — deepen  the  educational  ferment.  Take  the  language  of 
the  doctor  and  make  it  a watchword  : “ On  as  we  are,  only  deepen  the 
ruts.”  As  an  addition  he  would  suggest  that  the, departments  take  on  the 
special  tint  of  special  work  and  go  deeper  into  the  scientific  nature  of 
the  great  problems  underlying  the  general  work.  He  suggested  as  an 
additional  work  for  the  N.  E.  A.  the  gathering  together  at  the  end  of 
each  twenty-five  years  the  particular  papers  upon  special  questions,  and  a 
generalization  thereof  by  a committee  specially  appointed  thereto.  That 
this  generalization,  with  all  proper  limitations,  be  published  as  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  sold  at  the  least  price  to  teachers  of  the  country.  He 
thought  that  this  would  add  to  the  real  power  of  the  Association  and  make 
it  a surer  multiple  of  good. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett,  State  Superintendent  of  Tennessee,  and  President 
of  the  National  Association:  Mr.  President, — I did  not  expect  to  address 
the  Department,  but  I cannot  refuse  to  respond  to  your  invitation. 

When  your  program  announced  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  read  a paper  upon  “The  National  Association:  its  Organization 
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and  Functions/’  I looked  forward  with  much  interest  and  some  anxiety  to 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  for  I know  the  weight  which  they  carry 
with  all  our  members  and  with  the  whole  country.  I have  listened  to 
him  to-night  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  clear  and  comprehensive  view  which  he  has  presented  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  functions,  and  the  philosophical  analysis  which  he  has 
made  of  the  elements  of  its  usefulness,  leave  but  little  to  be  said  by  others. 
In  his  estimates  of  the  relative  value  of  its  several  elements,  I do  not  think 
he  has  ranked  the  social  features  too  high.  Among  the  social  features  I 
understand  him  to  include  the  excursion  feature.  Those  who  have  been 
regular  attendants  upon  our  meetings  have  now  travelled  to  every  portion 
of  the  United  States.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  pleasure  of  this  feature 
to  its  members,  or  the  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Why  do  ten  thousand  members  attend  our  meetings  ? Why  has  this 
Association  grown  to  be  the  largest,  The  grandest  educational  body  in  the 
world  ? It  is  because  the  members  find  in  its  meetings  something  which 
they  need.  It  is  because  they  love  the  Association.  It  is  because  it  reaches 
their  hearts  as  well  as  their  heads. 

We  are  fresh  from  the  discussion  of  “Compulsory  Education.”  Able 
educators  have  presented  plans  which,  they  tell  us,  will  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  children.  None  of  them,  I think,  would  venture  to 
propose  a plan  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  grown  people.  If  we 
wish  the  Association  to  maintain  its  present  grand  proportions,  we  must 
not  discard  those  features  which  reach  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It 
must  still  continue  to  meet  the  wants  and  to  please  the  tastes  of  its  ten 
thousand  members. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  objections  are  urged  to  different  features  of  the 
Association,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  changes  in  its  organization. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  work  is  too  general  in  its  character ; that 
it  does  not  possess  the  definite  and  specific  value  of  the  work  of  some 
European  societies.  There  is  some  force  in  this  objection.  I think  that 
we  should  give  heed  to  it. 

Our  departments  are,  however,  becoming  more  special  and  technical  in 
their  work.  The  General  Association  can  never  do  this  sort  of  work,  and 
ought  not  to  do  it.  It  has  a grander  purpose.  It  is  a mass  meeting. 
It  is  the  foundation.  Upon  this  foundation  the  various  departments  rest. 
I favor  the  introduction  of  special  and  technical  work  into  the  several 
departments,  and  the  establishment  of  such  other  departments  as  may  be 
needed  to  provide  for  more  special  work. 

It  is  also  argued  that  too  much  repetition  is  found  in  the  papers  read 
before  the  Association.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  force  in  the  objection  ; 
yet,  if  true,  it  is  not  fatal.  We  are  not  a society  of  inventors.  We  are  an 
association  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every- 
thing which  is  brought  before  us  should  be  either  a fresh  theory  in  phil- 
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osophy,  never  before  presented  to  the  public,  or  a brand  new  system  of 
“new  education.” 

It  is  also  objected  that  papers,  or  addresses,  or  expressions,  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  t he  proceedings  of  the  Association  which  are  not  purely 
intellectual,  but  which  betray  some  taint  of  sentiment  or  rhetoric.  For- 
tunately this  is  true.  I believe  in  rhetoric,  so  far  as  rhetoric  means  feeling 
or  sentiment.  I do  not  believe  in  bombast.  I believe  the  great  body  of 
our  members  agree  with  me.  From  the  human  breast  thought  and  im- 
pulse spring  forth  in  one  mingled  ray  as  inseparably  interwoven  as  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  We  argue,  as  teachers,  that  the  whole  boy 
must  be  sent  to  school.  It  is  even  more  true  of  the  man.  In  voluntary 
schools  the  whole  man  must  go  to  school.  He  is  there  with  his  head  and 
his  heart.  Let  both  be  addressed. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  Association  is  becoming  unwieldy,  and 
will  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  I do  not  fear  its  falling  to  pieces  as 
long  as  ten  thousand  members  attend  its’meetings.  In  the  great  law  of 
growth  and  decay,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  of  decay. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Association  should,  of  its  own  volition, 
divide  into  several  sectional  bodies,  with  annual  meetings,  from  which 
delegates  should  be  sent  to  a national  body.  This  would  convert  our 
great  national  mass  meeting  into  a body  of  delegates.  I think  there 
should  be  a national  body  of  delegates,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  mass 
meeting.  I should  be  willing  to  see  a new  department  organized,  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Delegates,  and  which  should  consist  of 
delegates  from  the  several  State  Teachers’  Associations  and  from  other 
organized  educational  bodies,  under  such  regulations  as  this  Association 
might  provide.  Such  a department  could  meet  with  us  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Council,  or  could  hold  separate  meetings  similar  to  those  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  could  do  useful  work  in  reflecting, 
assimilating,  and  formulating  current  educational  sentiment.  I am  not 
willing  to  abandon  our  organization  to  effect  these  lesser  objects. 

This  Association  is  a growth.  It  did  not  spring  full-grown  into  being. 
It  has  grown  by  successive  steps.  At  one  of  its  early  meetings  only  three 
members  were  present.  At  many  of  its  meetings  the  attendance  was 
small.  Why  has  it  now  grown  to  be  the  grandest  educational  body  in  the 
world  ? It  has  grown  because  it  has  supplied  a want ; because  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  tastes  of  the  educational  public.  It  has  grown  from 
a teachers’  association  to  be  an  educational  association.  It  is  a national 
association,  and  performs  a work  which  no  sectional  association  can 
perform. 

I have  more  confidence  in  those  institutions  which  have  developed  by 
growth  than  in  those  which  are  projected  in  future  from  the  constructive 
imagination.  In  its  immense  but  steady  growth  the  great  mass  meeting 
has  been  the  foundation.  Upon  this  foundation  the  other  features  of  the 
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Association  have  been  built.  Let  us  build  what  superstructures  may  be 
needed,  but  let  us  not  undermine  the  foundation.  My  advice  is,  do  not 
give  up  the  great  mass  meeting. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JAMES  MACALISTER,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  DREXEL  INSTITUTE  OF  ART, 
SCIENCE,  AND  INDUSTRY. 


The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a steady  growth 
in  the  recognition  of  the  public  school  as  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions of  modern  society.  To  the  thoughtful  man  the  future  presents 
a number  of  social  problems  of  the  gravest  import.  Individual  freedom 
from  class  and  proscriptive  tyranny  has,  in  a broad  sense,  been  secured. 
Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the  majority  of  individual  opinions,  has 
become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and  hence  the  binding  force  in  modern 
society  is  what  the  majority  of  the  people  think  or  believe.  We  need  to 
bring  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  before  us,  and  to  consider  that  under 
this  social  dispensation  all  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature  are  given 
as  free  play  as  are  the  higher  elements,  and  that  no  man  is  restricted  in 
his  personal  liberty  until  he  encroaches  upon  the  liberties  of  others,  before 
we  can  adequately  comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  modern  state. 

John  Fiske  made  a valuable  contribution  to  education,  as  well  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  when  he  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  infancy.  In 
his  suggestive  treatment  of  this  subject  he  asks  this  question  : “ What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  man  is  born  into  the  world  more  helpless  than 
any  other  creature,  and  needs,  for  a much  longer  season  than  any  other 
living  thing,  the  tender  care  and  wise  counsel  of  his  elders?  It  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  facts  that  man,  alone  among  animals,  exhibits  a 
capacity  for  progress.  That  man  is  widely  different  from  other  animals 
in  the  length  of  his  adolescence,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  baby- 
hood is  an  equally  familiar  thing.  Now,  between  these  two  commonplace 
facts,  is  there  no  connection  ? Is  it  a mere  accident  that  the  creature 
which  is  distinguished  as  progressive  should  also  be  distinguished  as  com- 
ing slowly  to  maturity,  or  is  there  a reason  lying  deep  down  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  this  should  be  so  ? " He  then  jioints  out  the  great  advantage 
that  has  come  to  the  race  through  what  he  calls  the  period  of  mental  plas- 
ticity; that  is,  the  period  of  infancy,  youth,  and  adolescence,  forming 
nearly  one-third  of  a human  life,  during  which  the  individual  is  trained 
for  his  social  duties. 
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The  social  condition  of  man  has  now  reached  a high  degree  of  complex- 
ity. This  social  condition  can  be  protected  and  properly  developed,  only 
so  far  as  education  provides  for  training  the  youth  of  a community  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  incident  thereto.  With  just  as  much  thorough- 
ness, with  just  as  much  care,  we  need,  at  the  present  time,  to  train  our 
children  to  all  that  makes  for  high  and  noble  living, — as  the  Greeks  trained 
for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Greek  state,  as  the  Romans  trained 
for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Roman  state.  So,  also,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  supreme  importance  of  training  in  all  that  makes  for  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  and  refinement  in  human  life.  With  the  absence  of 
the  militant  power  in  our  American  state  we  base  our  institutions  entirely 
upon  the  dominance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  among  men . In- 
deed, our  social  and  political  organization  rests  wholly  upon  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  men  prefer  good  to  evil,  virtue  to  vice,  and  if  we  take 
a broad  view  of  the  active  forces  in  the  social  organism,  we  see  on  every 
hand  virtue  grappling  with  vice,  justice  struggling  with  injustice,  and  in 
these  struggles  we  see  that  success  can  be  hoped  for  only  as  all  the  higher 
faculties  of  man  are  brought  into  play  upon  the  side  of  justice  and  of  vir- 
tue. To  state  the  problem  in  a few  words  : our  duty  is  to  so  organize 
the  forces  that  make  for  right  living  that  they  shall  always  be  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  social  organism,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  rec- 
ognize this  condition  as  fundamental  to  all  growth  in  human  well-being 
that  we  can  get  a proper  comprehension  of  what  is  involved  in  public  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  is  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  seen  that  its  greatest  power  must  be  exerted  where  the  dangers  to  the 
social  organism  are  greatest, — that  is,  among  the  poorest  classes.  There  is 
more  need  of  the  refining  influences  of  the  best  education  among  the  de- 
based and  neglected  elements  of  population  in  our  large  cities  than  among 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  prosperous ; and  hence,  the  movement  of  the 
last  few  years  to  carry  the  most  improved  forms  of  our  education  among 
the  lowest  classes  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
right  direction,  and  is  a feeling  that  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  strength  as 
social  problems  are  more  carefully  studied. 

We  have  seen,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  a very  praise- 
worthy sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  the  national  flag  over  our  school- 
houses.  The  spirit  that  prompted  this  movement  was  a patriotic  one,  and 
marks  the  growth  of  a national  feeling  stronger  than  that  of  local  inter- 
ests. To  the  educator  it  should  stand  for  more  than  a mere  loyal  impulse. 
The  flag  should  be  made  to  represent  more  than  the  sovereign  power  and 
unity  of  the  nation.  Consider  for  a moment  that  in  our  large  cities  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  government  or  the 
forces  that  bind  society  together,  except  as  presented  by  the  policeman. 
What  better  instrumentality  is  there  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
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young  a respect  for  government  and  law  than  the  school-house  ? If  we 
can  lead  the  pupils  to  understand  that  the  school-house  is  provided  by  the 
State, — is  provided  for  all,  without  distinction  of  race,  condition,  or  creed  ; 
if  we  can  make  the  school-house  a place  of  delight,  and  if  we  can  secure 
within  it  the  right  sort  of  instruction,  the  training  that  shall  tend  to  de- 
velop the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  we  shall  then  be  fostering 
not  simply  a love  of  country  for  its  past  history  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
ancestors,  but  we  shall  be  cultivating  a love  of  country  for  what  the 
country  is  doing  for  the  children  themselves  in  preparing  them  for  the 
highest  and  best  purposes  in  life.  Then  will  the  flag  mean  something 
personal  to  every  child.  Then  will  the  government  be  to  him  not 
simply  an  abstraction,  but  he  will  come  to  regard  it  as  his  own  great 
helper  and  sustainer.  I welcome,  therefore,  this  nationalization  of  the 
school  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  educational  movements  of  our 
time. 

If,  however,  we  make  the  school  the  symbol  of  the  State  to  the  children, 
we  must  have  taught  in  it  all  that  the  child  requires  to  enable  him  to 
become  a virtuous  and  a useful  citizen.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
gainsaying  this  proposition.  Indeed,  it  follows  logically  from  the  very 
establishment  of  a public  school,  and  in  our  day,  when  such  important 
responsibilities  are  attached  to  citizenship,  the  public  school  and  its  instru- 
mentalities must  be  measured  solely  by  its  capacity  to  realize  its  complete 
function. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  limited  the  instruction  that  shall  be  given 
in  public  schools,  and  some  confine  it  within  very  narrow  bounds.  But 
we  are  gradually  outgrowing  the  restricted  ideas  of  education  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  our  more  intelligent  communities  are  already  anticipating 
legislative  action  and  are  putting  into  their  schools  new  subjects  for  study, 
new  exercises  which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  pupils,  and  the  bringing  them  into  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tions to  the  social  needs  of  the  future.  Look  for  a moment  at  some  of 
the  movements  that  are  going  forward  at  the  present  time  for  enlarging 
the  scope  of  public  education.  First  we  have  the  kindergarten,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  child  in  education,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  reforms  that 
has  ever  come  into  the  schools.  Then  we  have  physical  training,  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  citizen  to  have  a healthy  mind  must  also 
have  a healthy  body.  Then  we  have  the  study  of  elementary  science, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  the  individual  into  the  closest 
relations  with  his  physical  environment,  that  he  may  be  able  to  enrich  the 
world  by  his  conquests  over  nature  ; that  he  may,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bacon,  become  the  “minister  and  interpreter  of  nature/’  Then  we  have 
industrial  *or  manual  training,  which  recognizes  that  labor  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  man’s  existence  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  through  under- 
standing labor,  and  putting  thought  into  labor,  that  man  is  brought  more 
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completely  into  sympathy  with  his  fellows.  Then  we  have  the  study  of 
history,  not  simply  as  the  record  of  man’s  military  conquests,  but  rather 
as  showing  the  steady  development  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood  among  men. 
And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  instruction  in  art,  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all,  because  its  influence  tends  to  enrich 
the  mind  as  a whole  through  the  development  and  training  of  its  highest 
faculties. 

Now,  cavi]  as  we  may  against  these  new  studies  ; argue,  as  many  persons 
do,  upon  the  limitations  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  imposed  upon  the 
State,  all  these  features  must  come  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  no  nig- 
gardly way.  They  must  come  in  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  or  there 
is  danger  that  the  present  tendencies  of  social  progress  will  miscarry. 
That  their  introduction  into  the  schools  will  revolutionize  much  of  our 
existing  education  cannot  be  denied  ; but  that  need  not  give  cause  for 
serious  regret.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a fundamental  and  incontestable 
proposition  that  existing  social  conditions  demand  these  two  things  : First, 
the  highest  order  of  citizenship  possible  ; and  second,  that  public  educa- 
tion must  prepare  for  such  citizenship  at  whatever  cost. 

I have  prefaced  these  remarks  because,  in  discussing  * ‘ Art  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools,”  it  has  seemed  desirable  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  subject  that  it  should  be  considered,  not  simply  as  a specialty  in 
education,  but  rather  in  the  larger  aspect  of  one  of  the  branches  of  general 
education  that  has  become  a necessity  of  our  time.  It  is  only  by  regarding 
the  subject  in  its  broadest  relations  that  we  can  rightly  consider  how  it 
should  be  treated  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  so  far  as 
the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  I am  using  the  term  “art  educa- 
tion ” as  limited  to  drawing  and  color. 

Of  the  new  studies  referred  to,  art  education  is  the  one  least  understood, 
and  yet  it  is  the  one  that  in  many  respects  is  the  most  important.  Next 
to  language,  there  is  no  branch  whose  scope  and  purpose  is  so  far-reaching, 
or  that  bears  more  directly  upon  all  that  ministers  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  and  of  society.  I am  aware  that  many  will  regard  this  as 
far  too  inclusive  a statement,  and  yet  the  history  of  civilization  shows  that 
the  arts  which  deal  with  form  and  color  have  been  at  once  of  the  highest 
value  to  man’s  utilitarian  necessities  and  to  those  desires  which  nothing 
but  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  can  satisfy.  As  a people,  I think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  we  are  deficient  in  art  culture,  and  I do  not  think 
it  will  be  denied  that,  in  consequence,  we  are  losing  no  small  part  pf  our 
intellectual  heritage.  This  will  not  always  be  so.  The  indications  are 
many  that  art  is  to  have  a new  development  in  America,  and  on  a new 
basis, — the  basis  of  humanity.  The  putting  of  industrial  training  into  the 
schools  is  a great  step  in  this  direction,  and  will  surely  give  a higher  idea 
and  a nobler  purpose  to  the  labor  of  common  life.  The  putting  of  art 
education  into  the  schools,  side  by  side  with  industrial  training,  will  not 
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only  give  dignity  to  labor,  but  will  also  permit  the  human  feeling  born  of 
labor  to  find  fit  and  adequate  expression. 

The  use  of  the  term  “art  education ” in  connection  with  the  public 
education  has  long  been  a great  bugbear  to  many  so-called  practical 
people.  To  such  persons  the  word  art,  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  savors  of  something  unpractical,  something  that  is  for  special 
pupils,  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many  ; and 
yet  a right  understanding  of  the  relations  of  art  to  daily  life  shows  this  to 
be  an  entire  misconception  of  the  subject.  It  is  a fact  apparent  to  every 
observing  person  that  the  social  life  of  our  people  is  lamentably  wanting 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  as  the  highest  truth  of 
nature,  and  of  the  beautiful  in  human  life  and  work  as  the  highest  truth 
of  character.  This  is  apparent  in  the  homes,  in  the  amusements,  and  in 
the  social  customs  of  our  people  generally.  In  the  scramble  for  wealth 
that  is  going  on,  people  are  losing^ight  of  the  fundamental  ethical  prin- 
ciples that  hold  society  together,  and  are  making  a pretence  of  living. 
Now,  art  education,  which  is  the  study  of  beauty  as  the  highest  truth  in 
nature  and  in  human  life,  can  be  directed  powerfully  against  this  social 
demoralization,  and  hence  we  should  be  prepared  to  advocate  art  education 
in  the  schools  as  a potent  agency  in  the  uplifting  and  improvement  of  the 
community. 

Goethe  says  : “The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  includes 
the  good  and  adds  something  to  it.  It  is  the  good  made  perfect  and  fitted 
with  all  the  collateral  perfections  which  make  it  a perfect  thing.”  This 
is  but  a restatement  of  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  which  still  finds  recogni- 
tion in  the  most  advanced  theories  of  ethics  and  education.  While  we  are 
extending  our  system  of  education  on  the  utilitarian  side,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  right  enjoyment  of  life, — that  is,  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
faculties, — is  as  much  a function  of  living  as  earning  one's  daily  bread  ; 
and  for  our  education  to  be  useful,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  training  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  as  much  for  moral  as  for 
practical  ends. 

I have  felt  constrained  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  subject  as  of 
supreme  importance  at  the  present  time,  because  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  form-study  and  drawing  into  the  schools  there  seems  to  prevail 
an  idea  that  their  chief  value  consists  in  subserving  industrial  ends,  or  as 
aids  to  other  branches  of  instruction.  The  great  value  of  form-study  and 
drawing  in  industry,  as  well  as  their  great  use  in  educational  training, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  but  form-study  and  drawing  as  the  basis  of 
art  education  need  to  be  considered  in  much  broader  relations  than  their 
applications  in  these  directions. 

Now,  art  in  form  and  color  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  something  very 
tangible.  It  is  man's  creative  work  with  material  things  ; work  in  which 
he  expresses  himself,  his  power,  his  knowledge,  his  feelings,  his  ideas,  for 
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the  use  and  the  enjoyment  of  others.  With  every  child  there  is  born  some 
degree  of  this  power  of  individual  creation,  and  closely  allied  to  it  is 
another  and  complementary  power,  that  of  curiosity,  or  observation  ; and 
it  should  be  a principle  in  all  general  education  to  lay  hold  of  these  two 
great  instinctive  powers  and  give  them  free  play  in  the  training  of  every 
child.  True  art  education  distinctly  recognizes  these  two  mental  powers 
as  its  starting  point,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  and  direct  them  so  that  they 
shall  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  result  in  the  creation  of  beautiful 
things,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  selfish  or  individual  desires 
as  for  giving  joy  to  others.  The  method  of  training  for  this  end  has  a 
dual  aspect.  On  the  one  side  the  child  is  led,  through  the  exercise  of  his 
observing  powers,  to  discover  that  beauty  is  the  highest  truth  in  all  mate- 
rial things, — in  fact,  that  there  can  be  no  beauty  devoid  of  truth  ; and,  on 
the  other  side,  he  is  trained  to  express  his  observation  of  the  beautiful 
in  creations  that  shall  minister  to  the  needs  and  pleasure  of  man.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  sharing  in  some  common  enjoyment  begets  a more 
friendly  feeling  toward  others  than  sharing  in  the  same  kind  of  knowledge. 

Not  until  art  education  is  viewed  in  these  broader  aspects  can  the  sub- 
ject take  its  rightful  place  in  public  education.  For  not  until  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  for  the  training  of  the  child  are  comprehended  can  a 
method  of  instruction  in  art  suitable  to  children  be  devised,  and  not  until 
its  applications  in  social  life  are  comprehended  can  the  object  of  art  in 
education  be  understood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  view  of  art  education 
does  not  present  the  subject  as  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  its  applications 
to  industry,  or  to  other  branches  of  education.  In  fact,  the  more  the 
subject  is  studied  from  this  larger  point  of  view  the  more  will  it  be  seen 
that  its  practical  applications,  both  in  industrial  training  and  in  general 
educational  training,  are  greatly  increased,  because  there  is  brought  to  its 
application  in  these  directions  the  creative  power  of  the  pupils,  enriched 
by  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  life-giving  principle  in  all  in- 
dustrial work,  and  the  most  subtle  and  refining  force  in  all  intellectual 
development  and  training. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  introduction  of 
drawing  into  the  schools,  a pertinent  question  arises  here  : Is  the  study 
coming  into  public  education  on  the  basis  of  art,  or  is  it  coming  in  on  the 
basis  of  utility  ? If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  movement  for  intro- 
ducing drawing  into  the  schools,  which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  we 
shall  see  that  it  started  upon  a purely  utilitarian  or  industrial  basis.  The 
movement,  in  its  inception,  was  but  a reflection, — in  many  respects  a copy, 
— of  the  movement  which  was  initiated  about  a score  of  years  earlier  in 
England,  and  which  has  been  promoted  there  almost  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  movement  has 
developed  in  this  country,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  has  been 
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steadily  widening  in  character  under  the  influences  of  educational  thought 
and  discussion.  Experience  has  long  made  it  apparent  that  drawing  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  schools  as  a general  study  simply  on  the  basis  of 
its  technical  applications  in  industry.  Consequently,  the  last  ten  years 
have  shown  important  modifications  of  the  instruction  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  psychological  principles.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  this  direction  when  form-study,  or  the  study  of  objects,  was 
made  the  starting  point  in  the  instruction.  Then  drawing  took  its  place 
as  one  of  the  means  of  expressing  ideas  of  form,  and  in  many  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  the  method  of  instruction  has  been  radically  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  study  of  form  in  models  and  objects  the  fundamental  feature  of 
the  work.  Under  this  arrangement  the  various  kinds  of  drawing,  such  as 
free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  perspective  drawing,  decorative 
drawing,  are  of  secondary  consideration,  and  are  governed  entirely  by 
what  the  children  have  studied  and  by  the  ideas  they  have  to  express 
resulting  therefrom. 

That  this  change  is  in  the  right  direction  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject ; but  it  will  be  a serious  mistake  to  say 
that,  because  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
make  it  the  expression  of  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the 
problem  of  art  education  in  the  schools  has  been  solved.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  with  this  change  of  method  the  real  problem  confronts  us 
from  a new  and  a broader  aspect  than  when  we  were  dealing  with  the 
subject  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  drawing.  Having  reached  the  stage 
where  drawing  is  regarded  as  but  a means  for  the  expression  of  form  ideas 
derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the  vital  point  in  the  instruction  now 
turns  upon  this  question  : What  kind  of  objects  shall  we  give  the  children 
to  study  for  the  development  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed  ? It  is  not 
infrequently  claimed  that  the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  the  guiding 
consideration  here.  That  we  should  have  regard  for  what  shall  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  questioned  ; but  it  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  assume  that  this  should  be  the  only  consideration. 

If  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  is  the  aim 
of  the  instruction,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  objects  given  the  pupils  to 
study  should  be  such  as  clearly  present  the  characteristics  of  beauty. 
Now,  some  of  the  objects  that  most  interest  a child  may  be  such  as  possess 
no  distinctive  features  of  beauty, — may  be  such  as  appeal  to  his  selfish 
instincts  or  feelings.  I am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that  such  objects 
should  not  be  chosen.  But  it  is  said  that  leaves,  plants,  flowers,  fruit, 
interest  children ; and  as  beauty  is  found  in  the  study  of  nature,  natural 
forms  should  be  given  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  in  this  art-training  children  should  be  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  study  nature  ; but  in  the  choice  of  natural  forms  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  only  such  as  present,  distinctly,  beauty  of 
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form.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  art  is  a widely  different  thing  from  the  study  of  nature  for 
the  purposes  of  science.  In  the  scientific  study  of  nature  she  is  inter- 
rogated for  her  facts,  and  these  facts  may  he  found, — indeed,  often  are 
found, — in  objects  devoid  of  beauty.  The  facts,  however,  are  none  the 
less  interesting  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  scientific  study  of 
nature,  therefore,  is  purely  objective,  and  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
aesthetic  elements  which  are  involved  in  the  observation  of  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  art. 

In  the  artistic  study  of  nature,  however,  the  beautiful  is  the  end  sought; 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  beauty  in  nature  is  realized  only  when 
it  is  perceived  that  the  various  objects  in  nature  are  fashioned  upon  cer- 
tain type  forms  which  express  unity  and  purpose  as  the  highest  truths  in 
nature, — truths  that  transcend  all  material  manifestations  and  witness  the 
supreme,  eternal  power  that  lies  back  of,  and  gives  life  to,  nature.  The 
natural  objects  are  very  few  that  express  this  truth,  this  beauty  of  nature, 
in  all  their  details.  They  become  beautiful  only  as  they  are  seen  in  their 
typical  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  present  the  objects 
of  nature,  not  in  their  accidental,  but  in  their  typical  relations, — in  other 
words,  to  interpret  nature  in  her  highest  aspects,  not  simply  to  imitate 
her  in  her  details.  Hence  the  art  study  of  nature  becomes  largely  sub- 
jective, and  is  very  different  from  the  objective  study  of  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  science. 

If  this  principle  be  conceded,  the  question  arisen,  What  are  the  typical 
forms  that  the  study  of  nature  for  art  purposes  reveals  as  the  supreme 
content  of  nature  ? They  are  very  few  and  they  are  very  simple  forms, 
namely, — the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the 
prism,  the  cone,  and  the  pyramid.  The  wonderful  variety  of  forms  which 
are  observed  in  nature  are  but  modifications  of,  or  are  derived  from,  these 
typical  forms.  These  types,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  truths  of 
form  in  nature  just  as  distinctly  as  gravity  is  regarded  as  a truth  of  power 
in  nature. 

Now,  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  interpret  beauty  of  form  in 
nature,  this  beauty  will  be  perceived  in  its  highest  aspects  only  as  it  is 
seen  to  be  related  to  the  highest  truths  of  form  in  nature.  Hence  we  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  typical  forms  referred  to  are  the 
abstract  embodiment  of  the  highest  truths  of  form  in  nature,  they  should 
be  used  in  our  elementary  instruction  as  the  best  means  of  leading  the 
children  to  discover  and  to  realize  the  highest  forms  of  beauty  in  the 
world  of  nature. 

But  the  study  of  beauty  in  nature  is  only  one  phase  of  art  education. 
The  study  of  the  beautiful  in  the  creative  works  of  man  is  quite  as  im- 
portant a feature.  The  study  of  beauty  of  form  in  man's  art  work  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  also  is  based  upon  the  same  typical  forms  that  are  found  to 
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be  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  and  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  man  has  utilized  these  types  with  his  creative  imagina- 
tion in  the  production  of  works  for  use  and  enjoyment  that  gives  to  his 
art  works  their  highest  character  and  significance.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  the  final  conclusion  that  for  art  training,  which  is  to  include  the  study 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  we  must  adopt  the 
type  forms  of  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid, 
the  prism,  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  as  the  abstract  representatives  of  all 
beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  growing  out  of  the  truths  of  form. 
The  eternal  power  that  speaks  through  nature’s  works,  invests  these  forms 
with  life  and  gives  to  them  their  highest  beauty.  In  art,  man’s  imagina- 
tion invests  these  forms  with  humanity,  which  is  the  very  culmination  of 
beauty  in  art.  Beauty  in  nature  and  beauty  in  art  are  therefore  in  their 
ultimate  analysis  one,  and  rest  upon  the  same  unchanging  truths  of  form. 

If  I rightly  apprehend  the  instruction  in  form-study  and  drawing  that 
is  now  finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  it  is  based  upon  the  distinct  rec- 
ognition of  these  type  forms  as  the  fundamental  verities  for  the  training 
of  children  to  perceive  beauty  of  form  in  nature  and  in  art ; and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  instruction  so  to  connect  the  study  of  these  typical  forms  with 
carefully  selected  natural  forms  and  fine  examples  of  art  forms,  that  the 
children  may  be  brought,  through  the  legitimate  and  happy  exercise  of 
their  observing  and  creative  powers,  under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful, 
as  the  highest  truth  of  nature  and  of  art.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the 
presentation  of  the  details  involved  in  carrying  out  this  important  work. 
This  task  may  be  left  to  the  many  able  directors  of  drawing  who  in  several 
of  our  leading  cities  are  endeavoring  to  give  to  form-study  and  draw- 
ing the  broad  character  here  indicated,  and  who  are  laboring  against  great 
obstacles,  arising  from  the  general  misconception  of  the  subject  which 
exists  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  directing  the 
schools.  It  seems  the  proper  place,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
few  points  whereby  the  instruction  in  the  schools  may  be  made  more 
efficient. 

To  this  end  one  fact  must  be  distinctly  recognized  as  fundamental  to 
any  substantial  and  permanent  success, — that  the  instruction  in  the  grades 
below  the  high  school  must  be  given  by  the  regular  class  teachers.  This 
is  so  obvious  a fact  in  efficient  school  management  as  to  need  no  argument. 
Following  from  this,  however,  are  three  very  important  points  which  I will 
venture  to  state. 

First.  A course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in  which  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  through  all  the  grades  should  be  clearly  presented. 
But  few  of  the  regular  teachers  have  had  any  training  in  art  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  need,  therefore,  to  have  it  so  presented  that  they  may 
be  able  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  features  to  be  taught 
in  their  respective  grades,  but  also  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the  subject 
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through  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  class  teachers  are  able  to  take  this 
comprehensive  view  of  the  work,  not  until  they  see  that  the  study  must 
be  recognized  as  an  organic  feature  in  the  general  course,  cau  they  be 
expected  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Second.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  special  directors  of  art  education.  These  directors  should 
be  broadly  educated  persons.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  received 
training  in  technical  art  work.  They  should  also  be  familiar  with  edu- 
cational methods ; with  the  general  school  conditions  that  surround  the 
teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools ; and,  above  all,  they  should  be  able 
to  interpret  the  work  in  its  principles  and  methods  to  the  class  teachers  as 
well  as  to  criticise  and  supervise  it. 

Third.  The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more  and  better  objects 
for  the  children  to  study.  The  models  of  the  type  forms  that  are  now 
being  so  generally  introduced  should  be  supplemented  with  casts  of  natural 
forms,  artistically  treated,  so  that  the  pupils  in  their  individual  study  of 
natural  forms  may  see  proper  specimens  of  the  art  rendering  of  nature,  and 
also  with  reproductions  of  historical  ornament,  both  in  relief  and  in  color, 
in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  studying  good  exainples  of  art  work 
applied  to  the  things  of  common  life.  In  addition  to  these  there  should 
also  be  provided  reproductions  of  choice  vase  forms  from  classic,  renais- 
sance, and  oriental  art.  Man’s  realization  of  pure  beauty  of  form  and  color 
has  found  one  of  its  most  pleasing  modes  of  expression  in  fictile  art,  and 
as  these  vase  forms  can  be  shown  to  be  developments  under  the  influence 
of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the  type  forms  we  have  been  considering, 
and  as  they  are  full  of  historic  associations,  they  will  greatly  interest  the 
pupils,  and  can,  therefore,  be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  pur- 
poses of  object  drawing  than  the  miscellaneous  objects,  possessing  no  well- 
defined  elements  of  beauty,  that  are  too  frequently  placed  before  them. 

With  well-considered  courses  of  instruction  in  art  education,  with  the 
schools  supplied  with  suitable  materials  and  objects  of  study,  with  proper 
directors  in  charge  of  the  work,  we  should  see,  I believe,  a real  art  devel- 
opment in  this  country  unexampled  in  the  world’s  history. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  want  of  art  culture  among  our 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  noticeable  facts  connected  with  our  socjal  life, 
and  yet  the  student  of  history  sees  that  man’s  creations  in  art  are  among 
his  highest  achievements,  and  that  they  are  identified  with  his  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  development.  In  the  perspective  of  history  it  is  the 
art  creations  of  Athens  and  Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice,  enshrining  as 
they  do  some  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  that  make 
these  cities  immortal  in  the  memory  of  man.  As  & people  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  influence  of  art ; and  yet  we  have  in  our 
public  school  system  the  grandest  opportunity  that  was  ever  given  to  carry 
a love  for  the  beautiful  into  every  home, — to  make  it  the  possession  of 
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every  man  and  woman  in  the  land.  But  we  may  look  into  the  future  with 
hope.  With  the  growth  of  our  national  power  and  the  development  of  our 
materia]  resources,  we  are  broadening  our  education,  and  thereby  opening 
the  way  for  a better,  a nobler,  a happier  existence  for  the  people.  We  are 
putting  into  the  schools  those  studies  and  methods  that  will  powerfully 
help  in  transforming  the  conditions  upon  which  the  progress,  the  order, 
and  the  stability  of  the  State  depend.  The  kindergarten  recognizes  the 
humanity  of  the  child.  The  study  of  science  recognizes  the  world  of 
nature  as  a Divine  storehouse,  filled  with  exhaustless  treasures  for  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  man.  The  industrial  training  recognizes  labor  as 
fundamental  alike  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual, 
and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Art  education  recognizes  the 
beautiful  as  not  only  the  supreme  truth  in  the  material  world,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  supreme  truth  in  the  moral  world,  and  that  so  far  as  it  enters 
into  the  human  life  it  is  a Divine  influence  that  purifies  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  finest  results 
of  our  public  education,  and  when  art  instruction  shall  be  so  incorporated 
into  the  schools  that  its  rich,  benign  influence  shall  permeate  the  life 
of  the  whole  people,  we  may  then  write  over  the  door  of  every  American 
school-house  these  inspiring  words  of  Schiller : 

Create  the  beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 

For  God-like  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 


DISCUSSION, ; 


[Reported  bt  Supt.  Eugene  Bouton,  Bridgeport,  Mass.] 

Dr.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass. : Art  historically  grew  out 
of  the  useful.  Building  for  shelter  preceded  and  led  to  architecture ; 
representations  of  objects  for  practical  purposes  led  to  sculpture,  drawing, 
and  painting  ; the  mere  cries  of  the  human  voice  developed  into  music. 
In  education  we  must  follow,  in  a sense,  the  order  of  development  of  art 
in  the  race.  The  beautiful  must  not  be  merely  added  in  an  external  way, 
with  a sort  of  plus  sign  to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  It  must  be  an 
outgrowth  of  all  points  of  all  lines  of  work, — i.e.,  all  lines  of  work  in  the 
school  must  have  regard  to  the  beautiful,  and  must  be  carried  on  with  the 
beautiful  in  view.  The  drawing  and  sketching  done  in  science  work  must 
not  stop  with  the  slavish  reproduction  of  details  merely  which  science 
requires,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a way  to  lead  up  to  the  free  delineation 
of  objects  characteristic  of  fine  art.  Manual  training  must  aim  at  pro- 
ducing the  useful  in  a way  to  be  at  the  same  time  also  the  beautiful ; 
history  must  be  taught  with  literature,  and  especially  the  drama,  constantly 
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in  view.  Literature,  however,  must  not  be  made  a “ parsing  exercise,”  as 
it  has  been  made  quite  generally  in  schools  and  colleges.  A philological  or 
grammatical  study  of  Hamlet  will  give  you  no  more  of  art  than  would  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  Venus  de  Milo. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  art  education  in  the  public 
schools  successful : 

I.  There  must  be  placed  in  each  school-room  good  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture,  of  the  best  paintings,  and  of  speci- 
mens of  design  and  of  historic  ornament.  We  have  not  yet  fully  learned 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  surrounding  the  child  with  beautiful  things, 
so  as  to  educate  his  assthetic  sense  unconsciously. 

II.  There  must  be  teachers  placed  in  our  schools  who  have  souls.  Unless 
art  can  be  put  into  the  soul  of  the  teacher,  it  cannot  be  made  to  reach  the 
soul  of  the  child.  I see  no  hope  for  art  education  in  public  schools  as  long 
as  politics  control  the  appointment  of  teachers,  as  is  now  the  case  in  nearly 
all  cities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  Cortland,  1ST.  Y.,  said,  in  substance : I am  an 
earnest  advocate  of  art  education,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  more  the 
somber  levels  of  this  world  are  illuminated  by  beauty  and  goodness  the 
better  and  happier  will  be  one’s  journey  through -the  paths  of  life.  The 
paper  is  able,  coming  from  a gentleman  who  enjoys  justly  an  international 
reputation  as  a progressive  educator.  The  very  importance  of  the  subject 
of  art  education  compels  critical  investigation  into  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  matter  before  us. 

I.  In  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  it  should  be  stated  that  art  proper 
is  an  exhibition  of  forms  of  spirit.  A photograph  is  an  imitation  of  him 
who  sat ; it  lacks  the  spirit  which  radiates  the  personality.  A person  is 
said  to  be  homely  at  first  meeting  ; a moment’s  conversation,  and  the 
features  and  form  are  forgotten  in  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  spirit, 
soul,  that  shines  out,  “ A little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.”  A 
camera  never  imprisons  the  sparkle  of  the  eye  of  the  man  who  is  seen  “in 
my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio”;  nor  can  it-  enshrine  the  delicate  richness  of 
charm  that  circles  about  the  head  of  “a  wife  in  his  eye.”  Besides,  who 
of  all  this  audience  of  fine-looking  men,  testified  to  yesterday  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  of  this  city,  would  dare,  under  the  rules  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  to  allow  himself  to  be  turned  into  cold  marble  and 
placed  upon  a pedestal  to  be  looked  at  by  the  admiring  gaze  of  an  aston- 
ished world  ? Hot  one.  We  are  too  cadaverous,  too  rotund,  too  full  in 
the  girth,  too  short  in  the  neck,  too  proportionless  in  the  general  contour. 
We  seldom,  judge  the  man  by  the  formal  rules  of  art ; we  are  estimated  to 
be  beautiful  by  standards  of  spiritual  accomplishments  and  attainments. 

II.  Art  connotes  properly  two  ideas  : (1)  art  proper,  called  sometimes 
high  art ; (2)  industrial  art,  or  that  form  which  is  known  as  utilitarian 
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art,  appearing  in  the  crafts  of  artisans  and  artificers.  This  industrial 
form  of  art  is  the  product  of  conditions  in  the  evolution  of  civilization  ; as 
population  gravitates  into  centers  and  becomes  more  dense,  the  people 
must  he  taught  to  contribute  to  a livelihood, — new  industries  spring  up, — 
imitative  and  decorative  arts  come  into  being.  Ruskin  did  much  to  create 
activity  in  these  lines.  We  in  the  United  States  shall  emphasize  industrial 
art  when  our  country  passes  through  the  stages  that  evolved  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  civilization.  Art  proper  (1)  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be,  probably,  under  the  special  prerogative  and  patronage  of  wealth, 
glaze  as  we  may  the  history  of  the  race.  Industrial  art  (2)  is  the  preroga- 
tive or  lot  of  the  wage-earner. 

III.  jEsthetical  culture  springs  primarily  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
emotions  and  the  imagination, — it  is  subjective  ; mental  and  ethical  and 
industrial  culture  proceeds  from  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  reason, — it  is  essentially  based  upon  the  outward  environment 
of  man. 

IY.  Historically,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  art  upon  the  race  ? Dr. 
MacAlister  quotes  Goethe  as  saying  : “ The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the 
good.”  Yet,  in  Faust , his  greatest  work  of  art,  Goethe  raises  the  good 
transcenden tally  above  beauty  as  the  supreme  end  of  his  creation.  To 
subordinate  the  good  to  the  beautiful  is  to  turn  backward  the  hand  on  the 
dial  that  notes  the  progress  of  the  ages.  The  ideals  of  highest  Christian 
thought  are  the  good  ; those  of  the  beautiful  were  in  the  ascendency  in 
Greece,  in  pagan  civilization.  The  doctor  says,  “ No  man  can  truly  love 
and  create  the  beautiful  and  be  base. 99  Does  history  teach  this  ? Base- 
ness is  a moral  attribute  ; beauty  is  an  aesthetical  characteristic  of  the 
nature  of  spirit.  Is  it  true  that  moral  excellence  has  been  peculiarly 
inspired  and  guided  by  conceptions  of  mere  beauty  ? Do  the  artists  of  the 
world  constitute  a galaxy  par  excellence  of  people  whose  conceptions  of 
beauty  have  inspired  and  illuminated  the  deeds  of  moral  grandeur,  that 
have  lifted  up  and  ennobled  human  life  as  it  has  groped  its  way  down  the 
ages  ? Look  at  history.  Conceptions  of  the  beautiful  saved  neither  Greece 
nor  Rome  from  moral  debasement.  Nero  was  no  mean  artist,  but  he  was  a 
moral  monster ! Architecture  reached  the  wonderful  in  India  ; but  is 
Indian  civilization  a type  of  civilization  for  our  enlightened  days  P Switz- 
erland possesses  marvels  in  beautiful  environments ; are  her  people  the 
peculiar  models  of  the  highest  forms  of  civilized  life  ? Where  is  modern 
Italy  standing  in  the  midst  of  her  possessions  of  the  beautiful  in  art  ? Art 
did  not  develop  in  Holland  until  after  she  had  conceived  of  the  good  in 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Holland  stands  high  in  art  to-day,  but  she  is 
great,  not  for  her  art,  but  for  her  ideas  of  the  good. 

Y.  What  are  the  public  schools  in  which  this  art  education  is  to  be  pur- 
sued ? They  are  the  schools  of  the  people ; they  follow  the  conditions 
which  determine  centers  of  population.  The  school  life  of  children  lies 
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between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  Pupils  enter  the  army  of  wage- 
earners  early  in  life.  Youth  leave  school  with  their  faculties  immature ; 
they  cannot  pursue  successfully  the  field  of  art  which  is  a subjective  activity 
of  emotion  and  imagination.  Besides,  these  armies  of  children  leave  school 
to  enter  occupations  that  seldom  stimulate  art.  From  the  best  statistics 
at  hand,  trades  and  transportation  are  entered  by  10.41  per  cent,  of  the 
wage-earners  recruited  from  the  public  schools  ; manufacturing,  mining, 
mechanical  industries  absorb  22.06  per  cent.;  professional  and  personal 
services  take  23.40  per  cent.;  agriculture,  44.10  per  cent.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  of  immaturity  of  mind  and  of  nature  of  occupations,  what 
are  the  probabilities,  nay,  the  possibilities,  of  attainments  in  art  proper  in 
our  public  schools  ? 

VI.  Success  in  art  education  in  our  public  schools  is  put  in  limbo  by 
other  conditions  : (1)  Systems  of  art  instruction  often  tend  to  stifle  and 
ultimately  to  quench  the  native  freshness  and  versatility  of  the  child’s  feel- 
ing and  imagination  upon  which  the  soul  of  art  rests.  The  system  keeps 
the  child  so  long  upon  artificial  forms,  straight  lines,  subdivision  of  parts, 
interminable  analyses  of  elements,  forced  syntheses,  that  the  activities,  the 
artistic  promptings,  the  yearnings  of  spirit  for  the  beautiful  and  for  the 
free  that  characterize  normal  childhood,  become  chilled  into  habits  of 
form, — the  child  life  becomes  an  ossified  spontaniety, — art  is  dead.  Prof. 
Corson,  of  Cornell,  once  said  of  a student  of  Anglo-Saxon,  “He  is  so  in- 
tensely analytic  that  he  fails  to  be  sympathetically  synthetic.”  (2)  Free- 
dom of  childhood  activity  is  stiffened  by  other  forms  in  which  other  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  school.  Take  the  case  of  art  in  language, — freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  A child  is  bursting  with  warmth  on  some  point ; he 
talks  in  all  the  graces  of  art.  Give  him  a pen  ; he  drops  the  point  upon 
his  paper  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  his  soul.  See  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
— he  is  revelling  in  luxury  in  subject-matter,  but  the  school  has  empha- 
sized so  greatly  the  conventionalities  of  written  forms  that  the  moment 
his  pen  touches  the  paper,  it  is  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  a cordon 
of  rules  in  his  memory  : “ Every  sentence  must  begin  with  a capital  let- 
ter”; “Heavy  strokes  down,  light  strokes  up”;  “The  d and  t anust  oc- 
cupy two  spaces”  ; “ Small  letters  occupy  one  space  ” ; “Every  sentence 
must  end  with  a period”;  “Every  word  must  be  correctly  spelled, — if 
you  do  not  know,  consult  the  dictionary”  ; “The  sentences  must  not 
be  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  too  complex  ” ; “ Every  statement  must  be 
a complete  sentence.”  How  much  spontaneous  freedom  of  the  child’s 
artistic  feelings  have  percolated  down  through  these  limiting  rules  of 
the  pedagogue  ? The  child  is  awed  by  them,  and  'his  artistic  graces  of 
speech  take  on  stupid  and  dead  forms  from  the  pen.  What  would 
Shakespeare  have  done  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  begin  his  sentences  with 
capital  letters  and  spell  words  with  uniformity  and  precision  ? The 
Elizabethan  age  of  literature  was  characterized  by  freedom  in  the  matter 
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of  conventional  forms.  General  Sherman  stood  alone  among  army  officers 
in  relieving  his  soldiers  from  troublesome  dress  and  luggage  and  restraints 
in  marching  ; he  wanted  his  men  at  their  best  when  they  faced  the  foe, — 
this  is  freedom  of  spirit.*  Good  form  in  the  conventionalities  of  written 
language  is  very  desirable ; but  the  spirit  should  not  be  quenched  while 
the  child  is  acquiring  it. 

VII.  Art  education  should  extend  along  the  entire  line  of  emotional 
life.  Superintendent  Balliet  is  right  in  desiring  art  culture  in  poetry, 
music,  architecture.  Art  covers  all  these,  and  painting,  sculpture,  and 
language  besides.  Art  education  is  graud,  but  art  does  not  accompany  all 
forms  of  activity.  The  mathematical  computation  or  demonstration  may 
be  exact  or  logical  ; it  cannot  be  artistic  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter.  Accuracy  is  not  art,  it  is  business  form.  The  exterior  of  the 
rifle  may  be  made  artistically,  but  the  bore  must  be  accurate.  Let  art 
flourish  ; let  our  strong  Anglo-Saxofl  tongue  be  turned  by  our  youth  with 
all  the  graces  of  high  art.  Let  art  take  place  beside  other  subjects  of 
study.  But  the  highest  forms  of  art  are  not  of  the  beautiful,  they  are  of 
the  good.  Home  life  in  the  United  States  should  be  made  beautiful ; but 
if  our  beloved  country  shall  endure  through  the  coming  ages,  its  institu- 
tions must  be  founded  on  the  Eternal  Good.  “ For  the  power  of  beauty 
will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a bawd  than  the  force 
of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness/’ — ( Hamlet ). 
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BY  FRANK  ABORN,  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  fact  that  idiocy  and  insanity  have  been  greatly  modified,  if  they 
have  not  been  entirely  cured  by  cranial  surgery, — taken  in  connection  with 
the  frequency  with  which  marked  effect  in  intellectual  application  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  every-day  walks  of  life,  and  for  which  there  is  no  tangible 
cause  except  change  of  outward  conditions, — justify  the  educational  adop- 
tion of  the  theory,  which  is  now  accepted  among  psychologists,  that  brain 
is  identical  in  kind,  varying  only  in  degree  of  efficiency  in  operation.  This 
theory  assumes  brain  and  mind  to  be  two  very  different  things, — that  are 
not  to  be  confounded  anymore  than  the  eye  and  the  sight  are  to  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  similar.  The  brain  and  the  eye  are  organs,  practi- 
cally mechanisms,  while  the  mind  and  the  sight  are  simple  results  of  the 
activity  of  the  respective  organs.  An  organ  in  its  essential  parts  is  an 

* General  George  Crook,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  traveled  in  his  campaigns  in  light  array, 
“ not  carrying  enough  extra  clothing  to  wad  a shotgun.11  Here  was  freedom. 
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unalterable  inheritance,  while  a result  is  an  acquisition  capable  of  the 
widest  variation  and  the  highest  development.  The  structure  of  the  brain, 
no  more  than  that  of  the  eye,  is  subject  to  man’s  creative  skill.  A nerve 
wanting,  it  cannot  be  supplied  ; both  brain  and  eye,  however  perfect,  are 
useless  until,  by  exercise  and  employment,  the  capability  to  interpret 
results  of  brain  activity  is  developed ; and  unfavorable  tendencies,  as  slug- 
gishness or  improvidence  of  brain  action,  and  inconvenient  length  of  sight 
of  the  eye  are  to  be  avoided,  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  requirements.  That  such  adjustment  of  requirements  is  possible  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  short-sighted  sailors,  hotel  clerks  with  poor  memo- 
ries for  events,  women  who  are  color  ignoran  t,  and  printers  who  cannot  spell, 
are  as  rare  as  birds  with  four  legs  and  serpents  that  walk  erect.  To  adopt 
this  theory  of  the  identity  of  brain-cells,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  is  not  to 
assume  all  minds  to  be  alike,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  fact  and  in  no 
degree  would  it  conform  to  every-day  experiences.  Saying  that  brain  is 
alike  in  kind  is  similar  to  stating  that  water  is  water.  Every  brain-cell, 
like  every  molecule  of  water,  contains  a certain,  definite  and  equal  latent 
power,  that  acts  exactly  similar,  with  precisely  equal  force,  directness,  and 
impartiality.  In  adopting  this  theory  I am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  water  often  holds  foreign  matter  in  solution.  I do  not  forget  for  a 
moment  that  water  is  often  contaminated;  but  for  all  that  it  still  remains 
water,  and  each  drop  will  give  up  its  full  quota  of  unadulterated  power 
under  certain,  unalterable  conditions.  Neither  do  I lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  imperfections  in  the  constitution,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
complexity  of  the  action  of  the  brain.  I do  not  question  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  brain  is  as  frequently  contaminated  as  water  is.  Perhaps  it  is 
never  entirely  perfect.  But  this  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  fact  that 
brain  remains  brain  while  life  lasts,  or  until,  like  water,  it  becomes  some- 
thing else,  because  of  chemical  change  in  its  constitutional  parts.  The 
imperfections  of  the  brain  have  neither  more  nor  less  effect  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  education  than  the  impurities  of  water  have  upon 
the  undying  truths  of  engineering.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected,  and 
imperfections  of  the  brain,  no  more  than  deficiencies  and  deformities  of 
the  body,  are  to  be  remedied  by  complaints  ; nor  is  the  discovery  of  the 
effective  means  of  eliminating  brain  defects  likely  to  result  from  experi- 
ments made  in  conformity  to  any  set  of  dogmas. 

As  the  size  and  construction  of  steam-boilers  and  the  fire-box  and  the 
kind  of  fuel  to  be  consumed  determine  the  volume  of  steam  it  is  possible 
to  generate  in  a given  case,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  conversion  of  water 
into  power,  so  do  the  anatomy,  the  temperament,  the  physical  condition, 
and  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  diet  determine  the  velocity  of  thought 
as  well  as  the  method  and  direction  of  intellectual  application  ; but  in  no 
degree,  nor  in  any  way,  can  they  or  anything  else  induce  any  change  in 
the  kind  or  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  power  generated  by  the  com- 
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bustion  of  brain-cells.  Steam  is  steam  the  world  over.  It  is  power  ; and, 
because  it  is  power,  it  is  entirely  irresponsible  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
put.  This  is  a fundamental  truth  universally  accepted  as  applicable  to 
all  forces  ; and  it  is  incumbent  upon  educators  to  give  it  the  same  weight 
as  is  everywhere  accorded  to  it  by  engineers,  or  produce  proof  that  intel- 
lectual energy  is  not  power.  Both  thought  and  steam  lend  themselves 
with  equal  readiness  to  good  and  to  bad,  or  to  profitable  and  to  unprofit- 
able uses,  but  they  themselves  remain  undefiled.  They  are  unalterably 
pure.  I do  not  wish  to  seem  to  argue,  however,  that  all  brains,  any  more 
than  all  steam-boilers,  are  equal  in  efficiency,  or  in  capability  even.  It  can- 
not appear  after  what  precedes  that  I disregard  the  fact  that  the  anatomy, 
and  therefore  the  temperament,  is  to  no  small  degree  a matter  of  inheri- 
tance, nor  would  I seem  to  undervalue  their  effect  upon  mental  opera- 
tions. I would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  temperaments,  physical 
conditions  or  environments  are  equally  adapted  to  thought,  in  any  one 
direction  even,  much  less  in  all.  It  cannot  be  denied,  either,  as  I have 
before  intimated,  that  there  are  temperaments  and  conditions  that  pre- 
dispose the  thought,  and  thereby  exert  a potent  influence  upon  the  direc- 
tion and  efficiency  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are 
individual  cases  in  which  the  bent  of  mind  is  so  marked,  so  nnlooked 
for  from  the  breeding  and  environments,  and  which  manifests  itself  so 
early  in  life,  as  to  make  it  seem  that  neither  conditions,  associations  nor 
inheritance  ever  had  any  influence  whatever  upon  its  development.  In 
such  cases,  appearances  to  the  casual  observer  seem  to  establish  the  fact 
that  phenomenal,  or  special,  intellectual  development  is  in  no  case  an 
acquisition,  but  is,  at  least  in  most  cases,  an  out-and-out  gift  of  nature. 
Whether  it  is  a gift  or  an  inheritance,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a direct  edu- 
cational result,  is,  however,  a matter  of  slight  moment ; but,  as  it  stands  to- 
day, though  as  yet  not  substantiated  to  a demonstration,  the  balance  of  de- 
fensible evidence  points  decidedly  to  education  as  the  cause  without  which 
there  would  be  no  intellectual  development  in  any  case.  The  popular 
notion  that  people  are  thoughtless  is  groundless.  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  anywhere  any  lack  of  thought.  All  men,  women 
and  children  think  incessantly.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  not  thoughtlessness 
but  thought  extravagance.  The  difference  in  intellectual  efficiency  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  thought  is  not  equally  well  managed.  Well  controlled 
minds  are  rare  and  constitute  the  truly  great.  A few  minds  are  efficient 
in  one  direction.  But  most  minds,  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  effer- 
vesce. Most  people  are  endowed  with  such  an  overplus  of  animal  life  that 
they  are  profligate  in  thought  and  work  as  well  as  in  manner.  Hence, 
extravagance  in  all  its  forms  is  only  a symptom.  It  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,  and  in  education  must  be  so  treated.  Energy  may  be  directed  but 
it  cannot  be  controlled,  except  indirectly.  Obstruct  life,  which  is  only 
composite  energy  in  one  direction,  and  it  takes  another ; that  other  will 
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inevitably  be  the  path  which  is  next  least  obstructed  ; and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  struggle  until  the  broad,  unobstructed  sunshine  of  heaven  is 
reached,  or  effort  is  relieved  by  death,  life  being  subdued  and  conquered 
bv  obstructions. 

A seed  falling  under  a rock  and  germinating  will  seek  sunlight.  Its 
path  may  lie  wholly  or  partially  horizontal,  or,  perhaps,  vertically  down- 
ward, but  invariably  the  shortest  route  to  the  light  is  taken,  and  an  up- 
ward vertical  growth  is  established  and  maintained  as  soon  and  as  long  as 
the  light  is  the  least  obstructed  in  that  direction.  In  reaching  the  light 
there  may  be  many  twists  and  turns,  and  many  kinks  in  the  stalk  thereby 
will  result  which  cannot  be  eradicated  ; but,  at  whatever  time  in  life  and 
with  such  energy  as  remains,  nature  never  fails,  in  above-ground  growth, 
to  take  the  shortest  route  to  heaven’s  light.  Intellectual  power  is  one  of 
the  vital  human  forces.  Kept  in  the  path  to  heaven’s  true  Jight,  and  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  and  blossom  and  bear  the  fairest  of  nature’s  fruits.  But  it 
is  a most  precious  and  sensitive  plant,  and  the  strictest  economy  is  demanded 
in  the  expenditure  of  its  energies.  If  it  is  made  a house  plant,  and  we 
would  have  it  anything  more  than  a trifling  ornament,  we  must  be  content 
to  have  its  growth  one-sided.  For  to  turn  it  about  each  day  that  we  may 
delight  our  eyes  with  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage,  and  that  each  side  may 
receive  its  share  of  sunlight  from  the  window  in  turn,  is  to  divest  its 
vital  energies  from  growth  to  turning  itself  about,  and  thereby  render 
blossom  and  fruit  impossible.  To  place  the  human  plant  where  the  light 
comes  only  from  one  direction,  and  to  turn  it  about  each  day  in  order  that 
each  side  may  receive  the  light  in  succession,  is  to  make  the  plant  sym- 
metrical but  unfruitful.  And  so  it  is  that  many  minds  are  sterile,  though 
graceful  to  look  upon.  Such  minds  may  be  likened  to  open  boilers  gener- 
ating more  or  less  visible  vapor.  But  the  mass  of  minds  are  like  steam- 
boilers  generating  more  power  than  is  required  for  the  work  assigned,  and 
the  surplus  is  improvidently  expended  in  fretting,  blowing,  straining  at 
the  fittings  and  needlessly  and  unprofitably  wearing  the  machinery.  Mind 
and  water  will  vaporize,  as  it  were.  This  is  inevitable  ; and  to  so  direct 
this  vaporization  of  human  energy  that  it  shall  acquire  and  exercise 
habitual  control  of  itself,  is  the  first  of  all  educational  duties.  Individual 
cases  prove  nothing.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  assume,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  theory  of  similarity  of  brain,  that  genius 
is  invariably  an  educational  product  induced  by  conditions  and  environ- 
ments that  have  conduced  to  establish  habitual,  thorough,  and  genuine 
economy,  than  to  assign  its  cause  to  some  mysterious  or  supernatural 
agency.  Each  intellectual  phenomenon  should  be  studied  with  a view  to 
discovering  the  educational  possibilities,  and  to  determining  the  practical 
time,  form,  and  conditions  of  the  most  effective  educational  operations. 
But  the  accumulation  of  such  data  is  impossible  except  as  a result  of  sys- 
tematic inquiry ; and  the  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  bring  together 
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such  facts  as  are  accepted, — adopt  a definite,  tangible  aim,  select  the  avail- 
able means,  and  devise  the  appropriate  method  of  procedure.  Until  there 
is  much  better  evidence  than  appearances,  or  individual,  personal  feeling 
and  prejudice,  produced  against  the  theory  of  the  similarity  of  brain,  it 
must  constitute  the  prime,  fundamental,  educational  fact,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate,  and  upon  which  all  others  must  depend.  To  accept 
this  theory  is  to  accord  to  thought  all  the  attributes  of  force,  and  render 
it  amenable  to  all  the  laws  thereto  pertaining.  To  accept  the  theory  of 
the  similarity  of  brain,  as  well  as  the  concomitant  one  that  intellectual 
energy  is  force,  as  primary  facts,  is  to  accept  also  the  dependent  facts, — 
that  thought  invariably  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  since 
the  brain  is  an  essential  part  of  a living  organism,  possessing  the  power  of 
rejuvenescence,  thought  is  an  organic  force  analogous  to  physical  strength, 
the  preservation  and  development  of  which  is  dependent  upon  continued 
alternation  of  exercise,  restoration  and  rest.  These  are  simple  facts  in 
themselves,  but  they  have  the  widest  educational  significance.  They 
establish  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  exact  limits  of  productive  edu- 
cational activity, — they  make  it  entirely  clear  that  education  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  adjustment  of  obstructions  to  intellectual  development. 
They  make  the  similarity  between  engineering  and  education  strikingly 
plain  ; in  that  the  one  directs  intellectual  energies  and  overcomes  irregu- 
larities of  temperament,  while  the  other  directs  physical  forces  and  over- 
comes material  obstructions.  In  the  one,  iron,  stone,  wood  and  cement 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  dams  and  highways,  while  in 
the  other  thought  is  employed  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  mental 
images.  With  this  understanding  of  education,  all  forms  of  bribery  and 
compulsion  are  worse  than  useless,  and  all  precepts  and  teaching  must  be 
accorded  an  infinitely  less  important  part  in  elementary  education  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  them.  To  accept  this  parallel  between  educa- 
tion and  engineering  renders  it  no  less  criminal  for  an  educator  to  secure 
an  immediate  appearance  by  specific  rewards  or  punishments,  than  it  is 
for  the  engineer  to  secure  a similar  result  in  the  appearance  of  a stone  in 
an  abutment  by  propping  it  with  a stick  at  its  back.  Both  serve  equally 
worthy  temporary  purposes,  and  from  both  ultimate,  immeasurable  dis- 
aster is  certain  ; but,  unhappily,  however  deplorable  the  giving  away  of 
the  abutment  of  a bridge,  perhaps  at  a moment  when  it  is  crowded  with 
living  souls,  might  be,  in  the  case  of  the  child's  character,  aim  and  pur- 
pose in  life,  the  calamity  inevitably  resulting  from  deception  exercised  in 
the  building  by  education,  is  incomparably  greater.  And  the  fact  cannot 
be  too  often  urged,  nor  too  strenuously  pressed,  that  education  must  first 
of  all  be  honest.  Thought  is  to  be  directed.  It  cannot  be  controlled.  It 
is  to  be  'guided.  Nature  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  will  she  be  outwitted, 
and  she  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  any  and  all  of  our  complaints.  For 
the  educator  to  find  fault  with  the  material  placed  in  his  hands  is  for  him 
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to  irritate  the  dog  that  bays  the  moon.  The  aim  of  education  is  plain  and 
the  result  is  predetermined  by  the  means  employed.  Intellectual  energy 
possesses  all  the  attributes  that  are  common  to  all  forms  of  organic  force. 
And  since  intellectual  energy  is  analogous  to  physical  strength,  education 
demands  that  an  apportionment  of  exercise,  restoration  and  rest  shall  be 
adopted  in  intellectual  training,  similar  to  that  which  would  be  adapted 
to  the  symmetrical  development  and  preservation  of  the  physical  facul- 
ties. The  success  with  which  this  may  be  accomplished  is  predetermined 
by  the  nature  of  the  immediate  aim  and  the  character  of  the  method  em- 
ployed. For  instance,  that  method  is  certain  to  be  most  successful  which 
pays  most  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  time,  and  the  quality  and 
the  kind  of  each  task  and  employment,  and  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
crowd  or  to  urge  anything ; while  that  method  is  worse  than  a failure,  it 
is  a crime,  which  tolerates  an  overloading  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  it  is 
true,  similarly  to  the  stomach,  throws  off  what  it  cannot  hold ; neverthe- 
less, as  repeated  undue  taxing  of  the  stomach  tends  to  destroy  its  capa- 
bility to  perform  its  proper  functions,  so  a similar  crowding  of  the  mind 
and  teaching  out  of  time  is  certain  to  bring  on  intellectual  indigestion  ; 
and  this  is  not  the  less  likely  to  happen  because  the  diet  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  insipid  and  unpalatable.  The  educator’s  business  is  not  to  force  likes 
nor  dislikes,  but  it  is  to  so  manage  as  to  maintain  a healthy  state  of  mind. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  a proper  adjustment  of  conditions  and 
requirements,  and  success  will  be  as  certainly  indicated  by  the  curiosity, 
as  the  state  of  the  body  is  indicated  by  the  appetite.  Curiosity  is  the  in- 
tellectual barometer  and  is  in  every  way  accurate  and  reliable.  There  is 
not  a particle  of  evidence  that  is  entitled  to  a moments  credence  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  there  is  anything  whatever  needed  in  elemen- 
tary education  except  to  win  and  to  hold  the  chihFs,  hearty  co-operation. 
That  this  is  invariably  given  to  the  teacher  whenever  and  wherever  he 
deserves  it,  is  a matter  of  common  observation,  and  in  refutation  of  this 
there  can  be  nothing  to  present  except  blind  bigotry  and  prejudice. 

To  accept  intellectual  energy  to  be  an  organic  force  is  to  determine  the 
immediate  aim  of  all  elementary  processes,  which,  under  these  conditions, 
can  be  no  other  than  to  secure  the  undivided  application  of  thought  in 
that  direction  which  is  best  calculated  to  lead  to  the  highest  ultimate 
good.  This  being  assured,  all  else  may  safely  be  left  to  time  for  its  fulfill- 
ment ; and  educational  progress  is  not  to  be  measured  by  petty,  partial 
products,  however  excellent,  except  they  are  the  manifest,  legitimate  and 
timely  fruit  of  the  tree  which  bears  them.  Command  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  can  only  be  a growth  induced  by  the  skillful  adjustment  of  con- 
ditions that  render  it  easier  for  the  thought  to  habitually  employ  itself 
in  concentrated  form  in  profitable  and  well-chosen  directions  than  to  do 
otherwise  ; and  progress  is  to  be  measured  and  gauged  by  the  evidences  of 
thought, — thrift  in  doing,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  tangible  and 
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reliable.  In  elementary  schools,  at  least,  everything  should  be  in  a state 
of  development  simply,  hence  in  them  finished  products  are  anomalous. 
This  renders  any  exhibit  of  the  legitimate  educational  work  of  children 
misleading  and  unsatisfactory,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  correctly  es- 
timate elementary  school  work,  except  by  the  local  color  on  the  spot, — 
similarly  as  one  would  judge  of  the  condition  of  a field  of  growing  grain. 
Educational  investigation  is  no  exception.  Inquiry  in  this,  no  less  than 
in  physical  and  psychical  research,  demands  that  the  inquirer  adopt  a de- 
fensible hypothesis  or  accept  that  which  is  best  substantiated,  as  a basis, 
and  proceed  from  this  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  the  practi- 
cable from  the  impracticable.  It  is  only  so  that  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  economy  is  possible  ; and  it  is  only  when  there  is  an  economy 
that  elementary  education  rises  above  the  narrow  limits  of  charlatan  em- 
piricism. The  theory  of  the  similarity  of  brain  does  the  same  for  education 
that  the  experiments  of  Watt  did  fbr  engineering.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  intellectual  energy  is  a definite  force,  and  as  such  it  is  amenable  to 
law.  It  lifts  intellectual  activity  out  of  the  realms  of  the  mysterious  and 
the  indefinite.  It  sounds  the  knell  of  that  most  pernicious  dogma  of 
special  intellectual  endowments  as  an  educational  factor,  both  good  and 
bad  equally.  It  leaves  no  room  in  education  for  brutality,  bigotry,  preju- 
dices, whims  or  fancies.  It  characterizes  education  as  intellect  engineer- 
ing, and  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  educator  to  lay  out  and  maintain 
an  unobstructed  path  leading  to  a thoroughly  justifiable  end.  Education 
is  control  of  the  faculties.  Mastery  of  the  mind  is  the  universal  and  in- 
fallible key  to  success.  But  the  development  of  mind-masters  can  only  be 
tardy  and  extravagant  if  it  is  made  incidental  to  knowledge  acquisition  in 
the  educational  scheme,  as  it  invariably  is.  Knowledge,  like  prodigality, 
is  primarily  an  effect,  not  a cause.  The  one  is  the  result  of  judicious  and 
the  other  of  heedless  employment  of  thought.  The  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  direct  product  of  education.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  education 
without  knowledge, — it  and  control  of  faculty  are  vital  parts  of  the  same 
body  ; but  the  character  of  the  educational  accomplishment  depends  en- 
tirely upon  which  is  made  the  prime  object  of  attainment  at  the  outset. 
It  is  no  more  practicable  in  education  than  it  is  in  rifle-shooting  to  have 
two  simultaneous  immediate  aims  ; and  to  seek  knowledge  before  an 
appreciation  of  the  economy  of  faculty  control  is  established,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  is  to  court  certain  educational  disaster.  The  only  possible 
result  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  a primary,  educational  means,  is 
pedantic  incompetence.  The  skill  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages 
is  stored  in  books  and  works  of  art  without  end,  and  the  secrets  of  nature 
reveal  themselves  with  willing  frankness  to  the  true  searcher  after  truth. 
But  except  there  is  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
brain  control,  coupled  with  courage  to  seek  and  to  face  the  truth,  to  induce 
the  habitual  employment  of  both,  all  the  store  of  noble  thought  and  record 
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of  grand  achievement,  as  well  as  the  infallibility  of  nature  itself,  avails 
nothing;  for  under  any  other  conditions  all  efforts  cannot  fail  to  be  mis- 
directed, and  all  findings  are  sure  to  be  misconstrued.  Acquisition  is  play 
to  him  who  can  control  his  faculties.  If  immediate  knowledge  is  the  aim, 
then  control  of  faculty  is  secondary,  incidental,  and  incomplete.  If  control 
of  faculty,  or  mind-masters,  is  the  immediate  aim,  knowledge-acquisition 
is  inevitable,  symmetrical,  rapid,  and  economical.  And  now  the  cause 
of  that  intellectual  phenomenon,  commonly  called  genius,  being  indetermi- 
nate, and  there  being  no  evidence  against  the  theory  of  the  similarity  of 
brain,  and  knowing  no  defensible  argument  against  assuming  intellectual 
energy  to  be  a natural  force  amenable  to  the  one  law  of  force  in  invariably 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  in  order  to  make  a fair  start  in  edu- 
cational construction,  it  is  first  demanded  wherein  lies  such  a path  leading 
to  intellectual  development.  It  is  required  to  know  by  or  through  the 
agency  of  what  mental  faculty  will  the  employment  of  the  intellectual 
force  be  most  thorough  and  undivided.  To  ascertain  this,  to  determine 
the  line  of  least  resistance  to  intellectual  energy,  is  not  difficult.  To  dis- 
cover it,  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  an  exercise.  Let  each 
one  of  us  imagine  himself  at  home ; and,  starting  from  thence,  traverse 
in  his  mind,  each  one  for  himself,  to  the  place  of  his  daily  avocation. 

Each  one  will  now  observe  the  mental  condition  required  for  its  doing. 
I especially  desire  that  it  be  fully  realized  that  the  only  condition  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  traverse  this  well-known  and  well-worn  route  in 
the  imagination  was  one  of  complete  and  concentrated  application  of  the 
entire  strength  of  the  intellectual  energy.  Another  similar  exercise,  going 
to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  concentration  demanded  by  the 
employment  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  is  this  : I will  make  any  figure, 
an  Arabic  numeral  two,  for  instance,  on  the  blackboard  here  and  ask  you 
to  look  at  it. 

Let  each  one  observe  the  form  of  this  figure.  I will  now  erase  it  and 
ask  each  one  to  try  to  see  in  his  imagination  the  form  and  position  on  the 
board  of  the  figure  I have  just  erased.  Let  each  one  recall  the  character 
of  the  mental  operation  by  which  it  was  alone  possible  to  see  the  contour 
of  this  simple,  well-known,  and  familiar  form  in  the  imagination.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  nothing  less  than  complete  intellectual  appropria- 
tion. This  illustrates  completely  how  exacting  the  imagination  is  in  its 
insistence  upon  appropriating  the  entire  intellectual  energy,  even  in  sim- 
ple, commonplace  matters  ; how  much  more  uncompromising  will  be  the 
demand  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  imagine  that  which  is  not  known 
and  intricate  besides.  Such  simple  illustrations  as  I have  just  presented, 
and  innumerable  others  that  each  one  can  supply  for  himself,  make  it 
plain  that  through  the  imaginative  faculties  lies  the  line  of  least  divisibil- 
ity, and  therefore  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  intellectual  activity ; because 
through  their  employment  there  is  less  scattering  of  thought.  Indeed,  it 
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is  entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  nothing  is  understood,  except  it  can 
be  seen  clearly,  in  all  its  aspects,  in  the  imagination  at  will ; and  no  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  until  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  involved  are 
seen  in  all  their  relations  with  the  mind’s  eye.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
educational  situation.  The  amount  of  time  spent  with  books  is  of  slight 
moment,  and  the  profundity  of  the  knowledge  possession  counts  for  very 
little.  He  alone  is  educated  who  practices  habitual  control  of  his  faculties. 
He  is  an  educated  man  who  habitually  holds  his  imagination  on  each 
problem  until  all  its  conditions,  relations  and  requirements  are  vividly 
portrayed  in  a mental  image.  And  primary  education  fails  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  the  firm  establishment  of  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  this  fundamental  fact.  For  to  have  acquired  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  value  of  practical  control  of  the 
imaginative  faculties  is  to  render  all  else  possible.  But  even  this,  great 
and  valuable  as  it  is,  and  much  as  it  involves  as  an  educational  result,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  educational  sum  total.  Education 
cannot  stop  here.  This  is  but  the  remotest  outpost  that  guards  the  fair 
city  of  culture.  The  possession  of  the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mental 
faculties,  and  added  to  this,  the  establishment  of  habitual  exercise  of 
this  ability  is  insufficient.  Even  the  thorough  establishment  of  complete 
mastery  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  with  that  untouched  and 
undeveloped  which  is  infinitely  more  to  be  desired,  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  is  criminal.  A simply  educated  man,  a man  having  only  control  of  his 
faculties  and  possessing  all  the  knowledge  which  that  implies,  is  a con- 
stant menace  to  society.  Such  a man  is  capable  and  liable  to  do  immeas- 
urable harm.  Better  a thousand  uneducated  than  one  uncultured  man. 
Man  is  incomplete  and  education  is  a failure ; it  is  a positive  and  unqual- 
ified curse  to  mankind,  except  together  with  intellectual  power  and  con- 
trol or  knowledge  there  is  developed,  simultaneously,  an  emotional,  a moral 
and  a judicial  establishment  of  intellectual  bent  of  the  highest  order.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  possible  educational  heights.  “ If  we  aim  right  we  can- 
not go  far  wrong,”  writes  Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard.  Let  the  im- 
mediate educational  aim  invariably  be  skillful  employment  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculties.  Let  the  themes  and  the  subject-matter  be  taken  from  the 
noblest  and  the  purest  literary  and  art  products.  Let  the  schoolmaster 
constantly  direct  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  intellectual  activity,  but  let 
him  leave  to  time  the  fulfillment.  To  this  point  all  is  clear, — so  much  is 
complete.  But  there  still  remains  one  element  that  as  yet  is  unprovided  for, 
which  is  essential  to  render  the  scheme  entirely  practicable.  It  remains  to 
provide  some  means  whereby  it  may  be  known  to  the  schoolmaster  in  how 
far  he  is  succeeding  in  directing  the  imagination.  There  needs  to  be  some 
means  of  materializing  the  mental  images,  as  it  were,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  determinable  at  any  and  all  times,  with  the  utmost  precision,  exactly 
what  is  the  direction  and  the  degree  of  the  thought  exercised  by  the  child. 
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The  means  to  this  end  is  language.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  form,  and 
in  its  employment  in  the  delineation  of  imagined  form-aspects,  from 
supposed  standpoints  of  observation,  it  attains  its  highest  office  as  an  edu- 
cational agent.  To  illustrate : If  I had  a class  of  children  before  me,  I 
might,  perhaps,  draw  Fig.  1 on  the  board  and  name  a 
problem,  which  would  be  to  describe  a simi- 
lar object  from  a different  standpoint  of  ob- 
servation. This  problem,  in  the  beginning, 
would  probably  be  to  describe  the  opposite 
aspect  by  a brief  memorandum  in  lines. 

When  the  class  had  had  time  to  do  this, 
and  had  recorded  in  a memorandum  their 
mental  images  of  the  solution  required,  I would  draw  a memorandum 
of  my  mental  image  for  their  comparison.  (Fig.  2.)  This  being  done, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


the  opposite  aspect  of  something  else,  as  a man  pushing  a box  (Fig.  3) 
might  be  required.  And  after  a memorandum  in  lines  of  the  solution 
had  been  recorded  by  the  children,  I would  record 
my  mental  image  on  the 
board  for  their  comparison. 

(Fig.  4. ) Instead  of  the 


Fig.  5. 

opposite,  the  front  or  back 
constitute  the  problem, 
describe  the  top  view.  Or 
might  be  the  one  named. 

In  the  beginning  the 
comprehending  the  ex- 
The  savage  appreciates 
The  child  must  be  taken 
the  grotesque  and  the  ex- 


Fjg. 


Fig.  6. 

view  (Figs.  5 and  6)  might 
Or  it  might  be  required  to 
the  aspect  from  below 
(Fig.  7.) 

mind  is  only  capable  of 
treme  and  the  striking, 
only  glaring  contrasts, 
as  he  is,  and  if  it  requires 
travagant  to  enlist  his 
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desire  and  to  arouse  his  curiosity  at  the  outset, — the  funny,  the  ridiculous 
and  the  crude,  if  need  be,  must  be  employed.  It  is  as  idle  for  the  educa- 
tor to  shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  pupils,  as  it  were,  as  it  is  for  the  orator 
to  speak  and  fail  to  adapt  his  language  to  his  hearers’  needs  and  ability ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  education  might  have  been  greatly  forwarded 
beyond  its  present  stage,  if  children  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  same 
discretionary  power  in  regard  to  listening  to  teachers  as  is  deemed  the 
right  of  other  auditors  when  he  who  talks  is  inconsistent,  impractical, 
puerile,  or  insipid.  The  mind  uniformly  tires  of  everything  except  genuine 
progress.  This  is  as  true  of  children  as  it  is  of  adults,  and  however  crude 
the  beginning  may  be,  with  simply  proper  direction  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  there  can  be  no  failure  to  progress  toward  better  and  thence 
to  best.  This  is  nature’s  way  whenever  and  wherever  the  path  in  this 
direction  is  either  unobstructed,  or  is  less  obstructed  than  any  other.  By 
this  process  of  employing  the  imagination  in  drawing,  as  I have  described, 
all  the  problems  of  perspective  and  orthographic  projections  may  be 
orderly  presented.  Presently  the  child  will  have  passed  beyond  the  rudi- 
mentary stage,  and  nothing  will  avail  or  satisfy  him  except  the  most  subtle 
problems,  which  can  only  be  presented  by  great  masters  and  are  to  be 
found  only  in  their  work.  And  now,  finally,  the  whole  matter  of  culti- 
vation, in  all  its  various  departments,  whether  in  stock-raising,  horti- 
culture, intellectual  development,  or  what  not,  is  strikingly  similar  in  its 
essential  methods.  We  may  prune,  but  not  incessantly,  nor  even  rarely, 
and  never  out  of  time.  We  may  plant  the  oak  or  the  vine,  and  as  we  sow 
so  shall  we  reap.  We  may  set  the  lily  in  the  ground,  and,  having  done  so, 
we  may  institute  blighting  conditions,  or  we  may  make  the  way  clear  for 
sun  and  shadow  and  rain  and  dew  ; and  in  strict  accord,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relation  and  quality  of  the  conditions  which  we  establish, 
will  it  be  blasted,  or  clothed  as  man  never  clothed  anything.  We  may 
refrain  from  frustrating  nature’s  perfect  fulfillment,  but  man  may  not 
teach  even  the  humblest  of  pasture  weeds  how  to  grow. 


DISCUSSION 


[Reported  by  Supt.  Eugene  Bouton,  Bridgeport,  Conn.] 

Supt.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  regarded  this  as  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  theme  of  President  MacAlister,  and  deemed  it 
important  to  remember  that  “you  can  draw  upon  the  imagination  only 
so  far  as  it  has  been  stored  with  knowledge.”  He  had  been  led  by  the 
preceding  discussion  to  the  reflection  that  the  regular  corps  of  teachers  is 
so  changing,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  good  work  carried  out.  It  is. 
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therefore,  important  to  have  the  corps  recruited  from  those  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  desired  work  in  art,  and  for  such  preparation  the  profes- 
sional school  should  be  responsible.  In  smaller  places  this  is  the  more 
desirable  on  account  of  the  small  provision  for  supervision.  The  impor- 
tance of  home  and  school  environment  as  an  aid  in  art  education  was 
emphasized.  To  many  of  the  pupils  the  school-house  should  teach  better 
things  than  their  homes  can  teach.  The  school-houses  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  educators  in  architecture  and  decoration.  Superintendents 
should  do  their  utmost  to  bring  this  about,  and  the  study  of  drawing  should 
be  placed  upon  a thoroughly  educational  basis. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  CLVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


BY  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


When  my  friend,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  is  also  the  President  of  this  Association,  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening,  I told  him  that  nothing  could  surpass  my  will- 
ingness except  my  hesitation.  I hesitated  with  the  natural  reluctance  of 
a man  who  doubts  whether  even  profound  sympathy  and  interest  in  a good 
cause  necessarily  qualify  him  to  speak  to  its  masters  and  experts.  But 
again,  I felt  that  his  own  services  to  popular  education  were  so  valuable 
and  distinguished  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  one  whom  he  thought 
competent  to  aid  him,-  however  inadequately,  in  the  good  work  not  to  de- 
cline. A good  citizen  is  in  this  like  a good  soldier,  that  he  repairs  at  once 
to  the  post  of  duty  to  which  his  superior  officer  assigns  him  ; and  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  there  is  no  good  citizen  of  New  York  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  State  Superintendent  as  his  superior  officer.  Espe- 
cially when  my  friend  suggested  that  a subject  to  which  I have  given  some 
thought  was  one  which,  in  its  application  to  our  public  school  system, 
might  not  be  altogether  without  interest  for  you,  I was  more  emboldened 
to  obey,  because  in  addressing  this  Association,  I recall  the  remark  of  the 
old  English  squire  : “I  like  to  talk  with  my  rector,  for  in  talking  with 
him  I am  speaking  to  the  whole  parish.”  Every  man  might  be  proud  and 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  you  offer  me,  for  he  would  know  that  in 
speaking  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  public  schools  from  every  part  of  the 
Union  he  is  talking  to  the  whole  country.  If,  indeed,  the  subject  of  civil 
service  reform  be  more  familiar  to  you  in  its  connection  with  politics  you 
will  not  fear  that  I may  be  betrayed  into  an  untimely  political  address. 
For  it  is  the  happy  distinction  of  this  reform  that  it  appeals  with  absolute 
impartiality  to  both  the  great  parties  ; while  hitherto,  both  the  great 
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parties,  like  impecunious  philanthropists  accosted  by  what  the  old  Eng- 
lish law  called  a sturdy  beggar,  have  been  fain  to  reply  to  Reform  : “Good 
Sir,  I know  the  justice  of  your  demand  and  I feel  the  righteousness  of 
your  appeal,  but  unluckily  I have  left  my  purse  at  home.” 

Civil  service  reform,  indeed,  is  rather  a question  of  polity  than  of  pol- 
itics. The  evil  with  which  it  is  concerned  is  the  dangerous  abuse  of  a 
necessary  power  of  government,  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing 
public  officers  and  employes.  This  is  a power  which  has  always  struck 
at  liberty,  and  no  function  of  the  State,  therefore,  requires  more  constant, 
more  careful,  and  more  stringent  regulation.  The  story  of  the  abuse  is 
one  of  the  most  shameful  pages  in  our  history,  with  which  I must  assume 
your  familiarity.  We  have  learned  by  long  experience  that  the  evil  known 
as  the  spoils  system  necessarily  tends  to  destroy  the  self-respect  of  public 
servants  and  to  brand  the  public  service  itself,  so  far  as  it  involves  this 
system,  with  a certain  discredit,  Uappeal  to  your  consciousness  if  this  is 
not  so.  We  shall  all,  indeed,  agree  that  there  are  no  nobler  American 
gentlemen  than  many  of  those, — and  we  all  have  friends  among  them, — 
who  bear  the  civil  commission  of  the  United  States.  But  none  know 
more  fully  than  they  that  what  the  Czar  of  Russia  said  to  Madame  de  Stael 
was  true:  “Sire,”  said  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman,  “ surely  a despotism 
may  be  beneficent.”  “Aye,  madame,”  replied  the  emperor,  “but  ’tis 
only  a happy  accident.”  There  is  not  a midshipman  in  the  navy  nor  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army  who  is  not  always  and  everywhere  proud  of  the 
buttons  and  the  gold  lace  that  show  him  to  be  a military  or  naval  officer 
of  the  United  States,  to  whose  guardianship  the  glory  of  the  flag  and  the 
honor  of  the  national  name  are  entrusted.  But  in  the  civil  service,  under 
the  curse  of  the  spoils  system,  the  words  office-seeker  and  office-holder  are 
terms  of  reproach,  and  to  “ take  out  of  politics  ” any  branch  of  the  civil 
service  has  come  to  mean  to  take  it  out  of  corruption  and  make  it  honest 
and  respectable.  Yet,  surely,  the  military  or  naval  service  is  not  in  itself 
more  honorable  than  the  civil  service  of  the  State.  The  reproach  which 
lurks  in  the  name  of  office-holder  does  not  spring  from  the  function  but 
from  the  tenure.  In  the  civil  service  the  incumbent  does  not  hold,  as  in 
all  other  employments,  by  his  own  qualities,  his  merits,  his  intelligence, 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  efficiency,  but  by  the  humiliating  tenure  of 
another  man’s  pleasure,  a man  whom  he  may  sometimes  justly  despise. 

Civil  service  reform,  therefore,  is  not  a question  of  mere  detail  except 
as  all  administrative  methods  must  necessarily  involve  details.  It  contem- 
plates the  greater  simplicity,  health,  and  vigor  of  the  whole  public  service. 
It  aims  at  the  greater  strength,  dignity,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  the 
complete  commonwealth.  It  does  not  concern  some  thousands  of  clerks 
in  executive  departments  merely,  but  the  character  of  all  public  employ- 
ment, the  self-respect,  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  citizen,  the  true 
function  of  party,  the  true  spirit  of  popular  government.  It  assumes  both 
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the  executive  desire  to  discharge  the  most  important  public  duty  from  the 
highest  public  motives  and  the  impossibility  of  executive  omniscience. 
It  assumes  that  personal  preference  and  party  interest  and  partisan  influ- 
ence are  not  aids,  but  hindrances,  to  the  independent  exercise  of  discretion 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  not  political,  and  the  reform  law, 
therefore,  presents  to  the  appointing  authority  for  its  final  choice,  irre- 
spective of  persons  or  parties  and  of  every  illicit  and  illegitimate  consid- 
eration, only  those  candidates  who  have  been  proved  to  be  fully  fit  and 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  place  to  be  filled. 

This  is  the  reason  and  the  method  of  civil  service  reform.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  that  it  is  the  politics  of  the  moon  and  the  Sunday-school. 
I hope  you  have  answered  that  although  politics  are  always  an  alternative, 
yet  that  the  politics  of  the  moon  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  pit,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Sunday-school  better  than  that  of  the  liquor  saloon. 
Even  in  politics  it  is  wiser  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Golden  Rule  than  on  the  other  side,  and  infinitely  better  to  aim  at  the  sun 
than  to  be  afraid  of  being  supercelestial.  So  pitiful  is  the  condition  to 
which  this  moral  cancer  of  our  political  system  has  reduced  political 
opinion  in  this  country,  that  it  seems  often  to  hold,  and,  apparently, 
often  honestly  to  hold,  that  nobody  can  speak  of  public  virtue  but  a 
hypocrite,  or  commend  political  honesty  but  a knave.  If  sneers  were 
arguments,  the  world  would  have  been  wind-bound  long  ago.  When 
Columbus  proposed  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end,  the  contemptuous 
philosophers  sneered  that  only  a fool  would  try  to  do  it.  When  he  did  it, 
they  sneered  that  any  fool  could  do  that.  Happily,  Jason,  who  tamed  the 
fire-breathing  bulls,  did  not  fear  their  blasts.  The  man  who,  in  pursuit 
of  a wise  reform,  is  afraid  of  the  breath  of  the  thing  to  be  reformed,  is 
already  defeated. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  fact  that  the  evil  for  which  civil 
service  reform  offers  a remedy  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  domain  of 
the  public  service.  What  is  the  fundamental  and  vital  branch  of  that 
service  ? When  one  of  the  national  political  parties,  whose  last  appeal  to 
the  country  brought  it  into  control  of  the  administration,  declared  that 
the  reformed  system  already  established  bylaw  should  be  further  extended 
to  all  grades  of  the  public  service  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  party  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  include  the  public  school  system.  But  why  not  ? 
To  what  branch  of  the  public  service  is  it  more  applicable  ? In  the  large 
sense  of  the  public  service  maintained  by  general  taxation  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  there  any  department  whose  constantly  greater  efficiency  is 
more  vital  to  the  national  welfare  than  that  which  is  represented  in  this 
Association  ? Are  the  custom-house  and  the  post-office  more  important 
branches  of  the  public  service  than  the  public  school  ? Three  centuries 
ago  Martin  Luther  said  that  the  German  who  would  not  send  his  children 
to  school  was  a traitor  to  his  country  ; and  if,  to-day,  as  Mr.  James  Russell 
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Parsons,  Jr.,  Inspector  of  Academies  in  New  York,  tells  us  in  a recent 
paper,  the  maintenance  of  schools  is  held  in  the  German  empire  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  State,  can  it  be  a secondary  duty  in  a republic  ? 

If  I were  now  addressing  a naval  or  military  council,  or  an  assembly 
of  customs  collectors  or  treasury  inspectors  or  postmasters  or  land  or 
Indian  agents,  should  I be  speaking  to  a more  important  and  influential 
representative  body  of  public  officers  than  that  which  I have  the  honor  to 
address  ? If  an  intelligent  American  were  asked  what  upon  the  whole  is 
the  true  symbol  of  the  American  republic,  what  institution  represents 
most  distinctively  the  force  which  has  been  most  vital  in  our  marvellous 
national  development,  would  he  not  answer  at  once,  the  common  school  ? 
If  we  were  all  asked  which  of  our  institutions,  after  those  of  religion,  we 
could  least  spare,  whose  disappearance  would  forecast  the  decay  of  liberty 
and  the  eclipse  of  civilization,  should  we. not  all  unhesitatingly  and  unani- 
mously reply,  the  public  school  ? An  ignorant  people  cannot  long  remain 
a free  people.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  Netherlands,  Count  John 
of  Nassau,  the  brother  of  the  great  William  the  Silent,  urging  a system  of 
common  schools  for  “children  of  quality  and  for  poor  families,”  said: 
“Soldiers  and  patriots  thus  educated,  with  a true  knowledge  of  God  and 
a Christian  conscience  ; item,  churches  and  schools,  good  libraries,  books 
and  printing-presses,  are  better  than  all  the  armies,  arsenals,  armories,  insti- 
tutions, alliances,  and  treaties  that  can  be  had  or  imagined  in  the  world.” 
It  was  in  that  spirit  and  with  that  conviction  that  the  seeds  of  our  public 
school  system  were  sown,  and  with  a just  instinct,  when  the  suffrage  in 
England  was  enlarged,  twenty  years  ago,  Robert  Lowe  exclaimed,  “and 
now,  gentlemen,  let  us  teach  our  masters  the  alphabet.”  He  knew  whereof 
he  affirmed.  In  1802  Napoleon  said  to  Pestalozzi  that  he  could  not  be 
bothered  with  questions  of  A B C.  Seventy  years  later  the  German  army 
marched  out  of  the  school-house  and  destroyed  the  Napoleonic  empire, 
while  upon  its  ruins  republican  France  began  her  national  regeneration  by 
reforming  and  reorganizing  her  schools.  The  alphabet  is  the  ally  of  lib- 
erty, and  in  any  accurate  account  of  the  forces  that  have  made  America, 
the  public  school  must  stand  first. 

If  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  therefore,  should  be  resolutely 
secured  against  every  form  of  the  abuse  I have  described,  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  mere  personal  or  partisan  influence,  and  free  from  the 
malignant  power  of  patronage  or  spoils,  it  is  the  public  school  system. 
But  he  knows  little  of  the  nature  of  spoils  patronage  who  supposes  that 
it  would  suffer  any  official  system  whatever  to  escape  its  ravages.  Twenty 
years  after  the  friends  of  King  William  III.  declared  abuse  of  patron- 
age to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  English  Revolution  of  1688,  The 
Tatler,  the  sparkling  satirist  of  current  English  life,  whose  pages  still  show 
the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  time,  describes  little  specimen  notes 
addressed  to  men  of  influence,  soliciting  patronage,  with  the  delightful  in- 
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consequence  of  all  such  appeals.  “Mr.  John  Taplash,  having  served  all 
offices  and  being  reduced  to  poverty,  desires  your  vote  for  singing  clerk  of 
this  parish/’  Another  worthy  man  has  ten  children,  “all  of  whom  his 
wife  has  suckled  herself — therefore  humbly  desires  to  be  a schoolmaster.” 
The  Tatler , like  its  cheery  successor  The  Spectator,  chastised  folly  with  a 
laugh.  But  has  not  that  old  English  laugh  of  a hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago  a little  sting  for  us  Americans  to-day?  In  countless  American  schools 
would  not  the  laughing  Tatler  find  hosts  of  masters  employed,  not  for  any 
fitness,  but  because  their  children  were  suckled  by  their  mothers,  or  for 
some  equally  cogent  reason  ? Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  same  patronage 
which  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  as  it  was  called,  arraigned  as  sub- 
versive of  English  liberty,  which  the  greatest  American  statesmen  of  all 
parties  and  sections,  Washington,  Adams^  Henry  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  denounced  as  fatal  to  American  institutions — the 
same  patronage  which,  in  obedience  to  public  sentiment.  Congress  passed 
the  reform  bill  of  1883  to  curb  and  restrain — the  patronage  at  which, 
speaking  for  intelligent  Europe,  Mr.  Gladstone  courteously  expresses  his 
wonder  and  amazement— the  last  relic  in  a free  land  of  monarchial  and 
aristocratic  privilege,  thrusts  its  insolent  hand  into  the  school-house  as 
into  the  custom-house  and  the  post-office,  and  every  other  public  office, 
making  the  will  of  a trustee  or  member  of  a school  committee  or  board 
of  education,  or  some  other  spoilsmonger,  the  tenure  of  the  teacher’s 
employment  ? 

If  that  be  a mischievous,  wasteful,  demoralizing  system  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  what  is  it  in  the  school  ? Every  other  department 
deals  with  the  public  convenience,  as  the  Post-Office ; or  with  the  public 
finances,  as  the  Treasury ; with  the  public  estate,  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment ; with  foreign  relations,  as  the  State  Department  ; with  the  public 
defense,  as  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  ; or  with  public  litigation,  as 
the  Department  of  Justice.  But  the  public  school  system  pervades  the 
whole  country,  penetrates  every  district,  touches  every  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  molds  the  ductile  intelligence  and  character  of  the  citizens 
of  the  future.  If  the  fitness  of  a postmaster,  of  a customs  collector,  of  a 
land  agent,  of  an  appraiser,  is  incontestably  a public  interest,  tos  be  ascer- 
tained with  all  practicable  care  and  certainty,  is  the  selection  and  fitness 
of  the  public  school  teacher  of  less  concern  to  the  commonwealth  ? 

We  can  hardly  expect  a primary  school  teacher  to  say  with  St.  Cyran, 
the  head  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal,  “the  charge  of  the  soul  of  one  of 
these  little  ones  is  a higher  employment  than  the  government  of  all  the 
world.”  But  certainly  there  should  be  as  much  care  in  selecting  the 
teacher  as  in  selecting  a fourth-class  clerk  in  a public  office.  For  what  is 
the  key  of  an  effective  public  school  system  ? It  is  not  the  pupil,  who  is 
plastic  material,  but  the  artificer  who  shapes  the  material.  It  is  not  the 
school  property,  nor  the  appropriations  for  maintenance,  indispensable  as 
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they  are.  Keason,  experience,  the  common  consent  of  all  great  thinkers 
and  all  authorities  upon  the  subject  agree  that  the  teacher  is  the  school. 
All  the  wealth  of  India  or  of  California  could  not  provide  a great  school 
of  any  degree  unless  it  could  secure  great  teachers.  Noble  buildings, 
storied  quadrangles,  and  ancient  groves,  munificent  endowments,  museums, 
laboratories,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  the  profuse  accumulation  of  literary 
and  scientific  resource,  without  the  teacher  is  but  Pygmalion’s  statue  un- 
inspired, the  body  without  the  soul. 

Not  only  are  the  teachers  so  important  a body,  but  they  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  body  of  public  servants.  Of  the  great  national  executive 
departments,  the  Post-Office  is  most  generally  diffused.  Its  service  is  co- 
extensive with  the  national  domain,  and  its  legend,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Church,  is  semper , ubique , omnibus . But  while  there  are  about  63,000 
postmasters  in  the  United  States,  there  are  nearly  one-half  of  that  number 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  and  in  the  United 
States  there  are  350,000  public  school  teachers.  Their  salaries  amount  to 
181,000,000,  which  is  probably  more  than  the  aggregate  salaries  of  the 
rest  of  the  civil  service.  For  their  own  benefit,  for  the  maintenance  of 
free  republican  institutions,  to  transmit  to  their  children  unimpaired 
the  great  heritage  of  wisely  organized  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they 
received  from  their  fathers,  the  citizens  of  this  country  tax  themselves 
enormously  every  year  to  educate  the  children  in  the  public  schools  ; and 
the  only  return  of  this  vast  outlay  for  which  they  look  is  the  intelligence 
and  morality  and  the  material  prosperity  which  inevitably  follows  public 
intelligence  and  morality  as  the  crops  follow  the  quickening  sun  of  April 
and  the  soft  breath  of  May. 

Is  not  every  argument  for  the  appointment  of  the  great  body  of  minis- 
terial officers  of  the  government  by  fitness  and  character  wisely  ascertained 
infinitely  stronger  when  applied  to  the  selection  of  school  teachers  ? And 
if  the  selection  of  those  officers  by  methods  which  secure  their  independ- 
ence, promote  their  self-respect,  and  stimulate  their  interest  and  zeal,  in- 
stead of  destroying  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
elevates  the  tone  of  public  employment,  and  removes  a reproach  from  the 
national  name,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  similar  care  would  harm  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  ? In  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  reformed 
system  of  appointment,  it  is  undeniably  better  than  the  system  which  it 
supplants.  Whatever  foolish  questions  may  be  asked,  whatever  possible 
frauds  practiced  in  an  examination,  they  are  wholly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  unspeakable  folly  and  the  certain  fraud  of  appoint- 
ment by  patronage  or  mere  personal  and  partisan  favor.  There  could 
not  be  a worse  system  of  selection  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service.  Is  it  the  best  one  for  the  great  department  of  primary  educa- 
tion ? 
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Yet  is  it  not  substantially  the  present  method  ? Teacherships  in  the 
schools  are  not  popularly  regarded  as  subjects  of  patronage.  But  are  they 
not  so  practically  and  is  it  wise  that  they  should  remain  so  ? What  is  the 
present  system  ? I believe  that  the  requirement  of  certification  or  license 
before  appointment  is  universal  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  ex- 
amination upon  which  the  certificate  or  license  issues  is,  then,  the  cardinal 
point.  What  are  the  vital,  essential  conditions  of  effective  examination  ? 
To  be  properly  effective  the  examinations  must  be  uniform,  entirely  com- 
petent, and  wholly  independent  of  the  appointing  power.  The  examiners 
must  be  sincerely  interested  in  education,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a 
teacher  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  capable  of 
conducting  an  examination  to  ascertain  both  the  scholastic  attainments 
and  the  specific  professional  fitness  of  the  candidates.  Wherever  these 
conditions  do  not  exist,  the  public  school  system,  and  therefore  the  whole 
community,  suffers.  It  is  a common  wrong,  a common  injury.  The 
people  of  this  country  tax  themselves  heavily  enough  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  teachers  to  entitle  them  to  the  best,  and  to  the  adoption  of 
all  means  plainly  necessary  to  secure  the  best.  By  whom,  then,  generally 
speaking,  is  this  examination  conducted  ? 

By  city  boards  of  education  and  county  commissioners,  or  trustees 
or  committees,  who  are  appointed  by  political  officers  or  nominated  by 
party  conventions — these  are  the  authorities  who  examine  and  certify  or 
license  and  appoint  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.  Is  this 
a reasonable  manner  of  securing  public  officers  qualified  for  duties  so 
delicate  and  important  as  those  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  ? Is  it  a 
method  which  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  most  competent  servicp  of  any 
kind  ? There  is  indeed  an  examination,  but  the  examining  and  certify- 
ing board  is  appointed  by  political  officers  or  named  by  a party  conven- 
tion. Is  a board  so  appointed  likely  to  be  a board  peculiarly  qualified  to 
conduct  such  examinations  ? Is  a party  caucus  generally  intent  upon 
such  competence  in  the  candidates  whom  it  nominates  ? And  when  the 
board  so  nominated  not  only  examines  and  certifies  or  licenses  teachers 
but  also  appoints  them,  are  such  appointments  generally  or  often  made  for 
fitness  alone  ? I speak,  of  course,  of  a system,  not  of  individuals.  I know 
how  many  excellent  men  are  selected  even  under  this  method,  as  I 
know  that  in  other  parts  of  the  public  service,  under  a similar  system, 
most  honest,  industrious,  and  efficient  officers  and  clerks  were  selected. 
But,  as  the  old  English  judge  said  to  the  horse-thief,  you  are  to  be 
hung,  not  because  you  have  stolen  a horse,  but  that  horses  may  not  be 
stolen,  so  the  spoils  system  should  be  abolished,  not  because  fitness  is 
never  considered  by  it,  but  because  fitness  is  not  its  object.  Slaves  were 
sometimes  kindly  treated,  but  kind  treatment  was  not  an  argument  for 
slavery. 

The  officers  who  are  elected  to  conduct  examinations  and  license  and 
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employ  teachers  are  notoriously  often  selected  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  their  special  qualifications  for  a responsibility  so  great  and  for  duties  so 
vital.  There  is  no  limit  of  eligibility  to  membership  in  a board  of  educa- 
tion or  a school  committee,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  great  multitude 
of  officers  appointed  to  conduct  examinations,  however  well  disposed,  are 
totally  unfitted  properly  to  conduct  them.  Among  public  officers  so  nomi- 
nated and  elected  the  notable  want  of  actual  interest  in  education,  of  com- 
prehensive views,  of  convictions,  of  actual  information  and  knowledge  of 
teaching  are  obviously  incalculable.  The  ability  to  resist  personal  and 
political  pressure  and  wrongful  influence  of  every  kind  and  of  every  degree 
must  be  as  various  as  the  men.  There  can  be  no  common  standard  among 
them  of  requirement  from  a candidate.  A candidate  who  fails  in  one  dis- 
trict may  succeed  in  the  adjoining  district.  Good-nature,  ignorance,  indif- 
ference, and  venality  will  constantly  abuse  and  betray  the  great  public 
trust  committed  to  such  officers.  Tn  every  State,  even  in  neighboring 
local  communities,  a uniform  standard  of  competence  will  be  impossible. 
Certificates  will  be  granted,  not  upon  proved  qualification  and  merit  alone, 
but  often  by  personal  or  political  influence,  or  the  same  insidious  force 
will  withhold  the  certificates.  Is  it  not  plain  that  under  such  a system  in 
the  department  of  schools,  as  in  every  other  department  where  it  is  toler- 
ated, the  more  conscientious  and  capable  an  officer  may  be,  the  greater 
will  be  his  peril  of  exciting  enmity  and  inviting  his  own  dismissal  ? 

A few  years  ago  a committee  of  investigation  into  the  management  of  a 
great  public  office  by  its  own  party  friends  reported  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  was  sometimes  three  times  as  large  as  was  necessary,  and 
recommended  that  half  of  the  force  should  be  dismissed.  Political  places 
are  created  as  pensions  for  useless  parasites.  So  in  a school  system  where 
the  evil  practice  prevails,  not  only  will  incompetence  be  certified,  but  the 
list  of  certification  will  surpass  the  demand.  Perhaps  it  is  supposed  that 
a large  eligible  list  is  not  disadvantageous.  But  what  advantage  is  there 
in  a copious  choice  of  incompetent  teachers  who,  because  of  incompetence, 
will  cringe  more  abjectly  and  accept  smaller  wages  ? That  is  a strain 
which  necessarily  lowers  the  character,  efficiency,  and  value  of  the  schools. 
A competition  not  of  merit  but  of  low  wages  will  follow,  and  not  the  sal- 
ary only  but  the  teaching  will  be  cheapened,  the  standard  lowered,  and, 
like  the  marble  statue  with  the  feet  of  clay,  the  whole  resplendent  system 
of  public  education  must  be  weakened  by  incapacity  and  inefficiency  in  the 
primary  schools. 

In  a country  where  the  system  of  spoils  is  gravely  defended  by  eminent 
public  men  and  party  leaders  as  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare,  has 
the  door  of  the  school-house  a charm  to  stay  its  ravage  ? Its  fatal  results 
are  known  everywhere.  Will  they  be  unknown  here  ? However  simple 
and  natural  under  earlier  conditions  in  the  country  such  a system  may 
have  been,  and  however  in  certain  ways  it  may  have  answered  the  purpose, 
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is  it  the  method  which  in  our  present  situation,  with  larger  experience 
and  broader  views  and  under  radically  changed  conditions,  we  should  delib- 
erately adopt  ? Even  when  such  a system  was  doing  its  best,  it  was  but  a 
yoke  of  oxen  drawing  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Our  public  school  system  in  its  purpose  and  scope  and  general  admin- 
istration is  our  national  pride,  if  not  our  glory.  But,  as  Americans,  fully 
comprehending  what  it  is,  is  it  not  our  first  and  patriotic  duty' to  repair 
in  it  whatever  imperfections  may  appear,  that  it  may  more  and  more 
effectively  subserve  its  purpose?  You  know,  gentlemen,  undoubtedly 
better  than  I,  that  political  patronage  and  personal  interests  and  partiali- 
ties, ignorance  and  indifference,  and  mercenary  and  illicit  motives  of  all 
kinds  do  in  some  degree  degrade  and  demoralize  the  public  school  system. 
You  know  that  in  the  primary  schools  the  seeds  of  our  future  America  are 
sown,  and  you  know  how  deep  in  that  quick  soil  of  childhood  all  ignoble 
dispositions  may  strike  their  roots,  like  poisonous  weeds,  and  with  what 
difficulty  they  are  torn  up.  A teacher  cannot  cringe  to  a superior  school 
officer  and  flatter  and  fawn  for  favor  without  a loss  of  self-respect  which 
necessarily  affects  his  manhood,  destroys  his  enthusiasm,  and  unfits  him 
for  his  duty.  Can  any  patriotic  American  state  one  good  reason  why  a 
system  of  selection  which  is  entirely  applicable  and  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults to  every  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  unfitted  for  the  most 
important  branch  of  all,  the  public  school  ? It  is  a simple,  reasonable, 
and  perfectly  practicable  system,  and  that  its  principle  might  be  univer- 
sally adopted  for  the  selection  of  teachers  is  a proposition  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  admit  of  debate.  J 

Every  objection  and  adverse  argument  that  has  been  urged  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  civil  service  reform  in  this  country 
was  anticipated  in  the  English  consideration  of  the  same  subject.  The 
chief  opposition,  what  I may  call  the  last  ditch  of  objection,  was  that  no 
preliminary  examination  of  general  or  special  information  could  determine 
satisfactorily  the  fitness  for  his  duties  of  a public  officer  of  any  degree. 
The  conclusive  reply  to  this  objection  was  twofold  : first,  that  there  was 
simply  a choice  of  alternatives,  and  that  an  impartial  preliminary  inquiry 
into  fitness  was  better  than  no  care  or  inquiry  at  all,  which  is  the  spoils 
system  ; and,  second,  that  final  appointment  was  to  be  made  only  after 
probation  or  actual  test  of  capacity  and  fitness.  So  I can  suppose  it  to  be 
said  that  examination  in  scholarship  would  not  test  the  more  important 
qualifications  of  a teacher,  which  are  the  ability  to  awaken  interest,  to 
impart  knowledge,  and  to  keep  order — the  first  and  imperative  require- 
ment in  the  American  school.  But  probation  would  test  them  as  in  other 
employments,  and  probation  is  a vital  condition  of  the  reformed  system. 
The  application  of  what  we  call  the  merit  system  to  the  schools  is  long 
established  and  familiar  elsewhere.  The  elementary  schools  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  are  certainly  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  every  German 
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teacher  must  have  had  three  or  four  years’  training  in  a normal  school,  of 
which  the  standard  is  prescribed  by  the  government,  and  after  two  years 
of  provisional  service  he  must  pass  a second  practical  examination  before 
he  is  definitely  installed  in  his  work.  This  is  the  provision  also  in  France 
and  Austria ; and  in  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Jay,  first  President  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Service  Commission,  states,  the  four  national  examiners  of  the  public 
schools  are  selected  by  competitive  examinations. 

The  comment  upon  such  facts,  perhaps,  will  be  that  America  is  not 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  or  Ireland,  and  that  we  are  a law  unto  our- 
selves. True,  but  among  the  great  qualities  which  have  made  America 
is  the  common  sense  which  appropriates  to  American  advantage  whatever 
in  any  country  in  the  world  seems  to  be  wise  or  useful.  The  habeas  corpus 
and  trial  by  jury  were  not  rejected  by  us  because  they  came  from  England. 
Gunpowder  we  have  also  found  useful,  although  India,  Arabia,  Eng- 
land, or  Germany  invented  it.  We  do  not  disdain  printing,  whether  it 
was  the  child  of  Germany  or  of  China ; and  the  mariner’s  compass  is  ours 
as  much  as  it  is  Italy’s.  As  Bacon  was  said  to  have  taken  all  knowledge 
for  his  province,  so  America  takes  all  the  world  and  all  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  mankind  for  its  teacher.  Germany  is  an  empire  and  America  is  a 
republic  ; but  if  an  empire  has  an  admirable  school  system,  nothing  so  well 
illustrates  republican  intelligence  as  careful  observation  of  it  and  adapta- 
tion of  such  parts  of  it  as  commend  themselves  to  republican  judgment  as 
suitable  to  republican  institutions.  We  justly  hold  that  teachers  should 
be  licensed  and  appointed  upon  examination.  Then  the  examinations,  the 
certificates,  and  the  appointments  should  be  absolutely  free,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  personal  prejudice  or  favor,  political  and  interested  pressure, 
or  other  illegitimate  influence.  The  teacher  should  feel  and  the  public 
should  know  that  his  selection  is  due  wholly  to  his  proved  fitness — a fitness 
ascertained  by  carefully  considered,  impartial,  and  impersonal  tests.  It  is 
at  least  a dozen  years  too  late  to  deny  the  value  of  such  a method  of  selec- 
tion. Its  simplicity  of  operation,  its  effectiveness,  and  happy  results  are 
incontestable.  Mr.  Commissioner  Roosevelt  says  that  the  spoils  system 
has  been  practically  extirpated  in  the  department  service  in  Washington, 
and  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  said  of  the  reformed 
system : “ Having  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  both  before  and 
after  its  adoption,  I am  able  to  judge  by  comparison  of  the  two  systems, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  present  condition  of  affairs  as 
preferable  in  all  respects.” 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  should  not  stand  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  whims  and  prejudices  and  politics  of  the  district 
caucus,  but  upon  the  solid  rock  of  experience  and  reason.  In  every  part 
of  the  Union  it  is  essentially  a State  institution.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
State  upon  the  highest  considerations  for  the  general  welfare.  The  State 
creates  funds  constitutionally  inviolable,  appropriates  their  income,  and 
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lays  specific  taxes  upon  all  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  For 
the  same  great  and  common  purpose  the  authority  of  the  State  should 
secure  uniformity  of  training  and  examination  for  teachers,  and  the  ex- 
aminations should  be  competitive  as  under  the  national  law  for  other 
departments  of  the  public  service.  In  the  State  of  New  York  great  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  the  voluntary  adoption  by  the 
school  commissioners  throughout  the  State,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  uniform  simultaneous  examina- 
tions for  teachers  upon  conditions  essentially  competitive.  Three  grades 
of  certificates  are  issued  ; those  of  the  lower  grade  only  to  candidates  who 
reach  a minimum  of  sixty  marks  in  a possible  hundred,  in  the  two  higher 
grades  only  to  those  who  reach  seventy-five  marks.  The  State  Super- 
intendent in  his  report  for  this  year  says  that  “ to  this  system  more  than 
to  anything  else,  and  perhaps  more  than  to  all  other  things  taken  together, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  marked  increase  of  interest  in  the  work,  the  con- 
stantly advancing  qualifications,  the  added  attendance  upon  the  normal 
schools  and  training  classes  which  are  everywhere  manifest."  Yet  the 
superintendent  concedes  that  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the 
examination  of  the  papers  by  the  local  commissioners,  who  are  often  elected 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications  for  such  service,  and  who,  even  if 
qualified,  differ  greatly  in  their  markings.  He  therefore  recommends  to 
the  Legislature  the  passage  of  a law  providing  for  the  examination  and 
rating  of  papers  by  a central  board  of  examiners,  as  the  papers  of  the 
academies  and  secondary  schools  in  New  York  are  examined  in  the  office 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

This  recommendation,  like  that  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, that  the  papers  of  the  national  service  examinations  should  be  ex- 
amined in  Washington,  is  wise,  because  a comprehensive  and  truly  effective 
application  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform  to  the  public  school 
system  can  be  accomplished  only  by  law.  A general  law  of  the  State  con- 
trolling the  action  of  all  school  officers  will  alone  avail ; a system  which 
shall  provide  an  open  competition  of  merit  and  secure  a tenure  beyond 
personal  pleasure.  Already,  and  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  uniform 
examinations  for  teachers’  certificates,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed 
last  year  an  act  requiring  that  in  no  city  or  village  having  a Superintendent 
of  Schools  should  any  teacher  be  appointed  who  had  not  completed  a high 
school  course  and  been  trained  for  at  least  a year  in  a normal  school  or  a 
training  class.  This,  too,  was  aimed  at  the  vital  point  of  certification  and 
employment  of  proved  competency  only.  The  bill  passed  the  Legislature 
but  not  the  executive  chamber.  Yet  it  is  a bright  sign  of  that  untiring 
American  spirit  which  is  not  content  with  good,  but  reaches  out  for  the 
better  and  presses  forward  and  upward  toward  the  best.  This  school  move- 
ment in  New  York  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  wise  and  generous  progressive 
impulse  of  the  time  and  country. 
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In  such  a matter  the  experience  of  one  State  will  serve  all  the  States. 
If  in  New  York  it  be  found  that  the  fitness  of  the  teachers  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  are  greatly  increased  by  a system  of  simultaneous  and 
uniform  examinations  for  certificates  upon  paper  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction,  the  same  happy  result  would  follow  in  Maine  or  in 
Texas.  One  of  the  fortunate  consequences  of  our  political  union  is  that 
each  State  is  an  object  lesson  to  all  the  States.  In  every  chief  department 
of  public  activity — in  education,  in  charity,  in  the  prison  system,  in  the 
sanitary  system — each  State  experiments  for  itself,  and  the  Union  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  common  intelligence  and  the  common  enterprise.  No 
State  wishes  its  public  school  system  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  its  neighbors, 
and  if  a neighbor  takes  a step  in  advance,  the  whole  line  instinctively 
moves,  in  military  phrase*  to  dress  upon  it,  and  to  obey  the  perpetual  Ameri- 
can order  of  the  day  in  the  old  German  field-marshaTs  phrase,  “ Forward, 
gentlemen.” 

Gentlemen,  I cannot  stand  here  in  your  presence  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  you  have  generously  offered  me  to  plead  for  a reform 
which  it  seems  to  me  in  its  wise  application  would  greatly  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  public  school  system,  without  a keener  consciousness  of  the 
truth  that  the  American  public  school  is  the  true  temple  of  the  people. 
In  every  other  branch  of  activity,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society,  even 
in  charity,  we  are  all  divided  into  sects  and  parties  and  clubs  and  cliques. 
But,  in  the  public  school,  citizens  of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  of  all  social 
sympathies  and  associations,  meet  on  a common  ground  with  a common 
interest  and  a common  purpose.  It  is  the  American  temple  dedicated  to 
what  we  believe  the  essential  condition  of  popular  government,  an  edu- 
cated people.  It  is  not  that  we  suppose  that  education  can  take  the  place 
of  personal  honesty  or  national  love  of  liberty,  but  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  means  of  ennobling  personal  character  and  strengtheningpublic  virtue. 
The  State  gives  its  children  knowledge  as  a two-edged  sword,  indeed,  with 
which  they  may  either  slay  themselves  or  carve  their  way  to  the  highest 
human  service.  The  public  school  merely  opens  to  the  child  that  oppor- 
tunity of  training  and  developing  his  powers,  his  character,  and  his  aims 
which  comes  from  knowledge  of  human  thought  and  achievement  in  all 
times  and  countries — an  opportunity  which  he  alone  can  improve  for  him- 
self. The  dignity,  the  influence,  the  power  of  the  teacher’s  office,  there- 
fore, are  incalculable.  Like  St.  Peter,  he  holds  the  sacred  keys.  Is  any 
public  duty  more  transcendent  than  that  of  enabling  the  duties  of  that 
office  to  be  discharged  more  satisfactorily,  of  constantly  elevating  it  both 
in  the  respect  of  him  who  fills  it  and  in  the  confidence  and  honor  of  the 
public  for  whom  he  holds  it  ? Shall  we  spare  any  thought,  any  effort,  any 
cost,  to  make  the  public  school  what  we  mean  it  to  be,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  ever  loftier  and  more  splendid  structure  of  political  liberty,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  teacher  by  our  sympathy  and  care  the  central  truth  of  the 
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school  system  that  the  child  is  educated  by  the  State,  not  that  he  may 
read  and  write  only,  but  that  the  trained  power  and  noble  intelligence 
of  the  American  citizen  may  tend  constantly  more  and  more  to  purify  and 
perpetuate  the  American  republic  ? 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


BY  SUPT.  OSCAR  H.  COOPER,  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 


Mr.  President:  Universities  are  the  natural  leaders  of  educational 
progress.  Whatever  their  outward  form  may  be,  they  are  essentially  demo- 
cratic in  their  character  and  influence.  Sham  and  shallow  pretense  cannot 
long  survive  where  real  university  life  has  taken  root.  The  debt  of  mod- 
ern civilization  to  universities,  from  that  of  Athens,  with  its  millennial 
history,  to  those  of  our  own  time,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  For  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world  was  kindled  in  that  noble  university  of 
Athens,  in  which,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  republic,  kingdom,  and  empire, 
the  aspiring  youth  of  Greece,  Rome,  Asia,  and  Africa  gathered  to  listen  to 
Protagoras  or  Socrates  or  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  some  other  of  the  illus- 
trious teachers  who  made  the  Greek  city  famous  for  thirty  generations  as 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  universities.  Learning,  science,  litera- 
ture, history  have  been  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  advanced  from  age  to 
age  by  the  universities  which  have  thus  passed  on  the  torch  of  civilization. 
Paris  and  Bologna,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Berlin  and  Vienna — what 
would  Europe  do  without  these  universities  P 

This  country,  too,  young  as  it  is,  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  its 
institutions  for  higher  education.  The  highest  social  and  political  ideals 
have  ever  been  cherished  in  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom,  which 
is  the  vital  air  of  the  best  university  life.  “The  truth  shall  make  you 
free”  is  the  legend  which  should  be  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  every 
university,  for  truth  is  its  aim  and  freedom  its  code. 

My  subject  is  not  the  influence  and  power  of  universities,  but  rather 
the  relation  of  universities  to  our  system  of  public  education.  I shall  not 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  our  system  of  public 
education  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  university  spirit  in  this  country,  but  I 
may  profess  my  conviction  that  but  for  the  universities  and  colleges  we 
should  have  had  no  public  school  system ; and  while  it  is  evident  that 
universities  do  not  depend  directly,  though  they  are  doubtless  directly  bene- 
fited, by  the  existence  of  a good  system  of  public  schools,  it  is  probably 
true  that  no  good  system  of  public  schools  could  be  developed  in  the 
absence  of  the  influence  of  these  higher  institutions. 

Of  course,  there  are  universities  and  universities.  There  are  eight  or 
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nine  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  already  rivaling  the  best  of  the 
Old  World  ; there  are  three  or  four  scores  of  good  colleges  of  which  some 
will  doubtless  become  universities  in  the  future  ; and  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  colleges  and  universities  which  run  from  pretty  high  grade 
college  work  down  to  poor  ungraded  common  schools,  whose  claim  to  being 
higher  institutions  is  based  on  the  attempts  of  professors  to  teach  what 
they  do  not  know,  and  of  students  to  learn  what  with  such  teaching  they 
cannot  comprehend.  Such  institutions  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
discussion,  for  I fear  that  only  the  evil  they  do  will  live  after  them. 

I am  thinking  now  only  of  the  true  universities  in  their  relation  to  the 
general  system  of  public  instruction.  These  universities,  whether  under 
State  direction  or  the  control  of  trustees  with  the  power  of  succession, 
or  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  direction  of  the  alumni , are  in  reality 
public  institutions,  in  that  they  are  all  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  none 
being  more  so  than  those  which  are  directed  by  self-perpetuating  boards 
of  trustees.  And  so  the  systems  of  public  education,  although  they  are 
limited  legally  to  the  several  States,  and  although  many  of  the  cities 
are  practically  independent  of  the  State  in  their  school  administrations,  are 
nevertheless  based  on  the  same  general  principle  administered  in  the  same 
general  way,  and  are  developing  under  similar  lines  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  education,  at  least,  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  and 
no  West ; no  higher  caste,  no  lower,  save  as  it  is  made  by  excellence  in  the 
work  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  may  fairly  claim  that  we  have  an  American 
system  of  education.  This  system  has  been  developed  along  the  lines  of 
freedom  and  individuality,  yet  it  has  been  controlled  in  its  development  by 
the  same  general  principles  and  animated  by  the  same  general  purposes. 
Viewed  as  a whole,  it  is  a ladder  reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  my  hope  and  desire  to  contribute 
something  to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
higher,  or  special,  and  lower,  or  more  general,  work.  For  may  it  not  be 
claimed  with  good  reason  that  there  is  too  wide  a separation  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  institutions,  and  that  there  is  too  little  sympathy 
and  co-operation  between  the  workers  in  these  fields  ? Do  we  not  find 
many  who  are  ready  to  urge  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  lower 
schools  who  have  yet  no  disposition  to  foster  the  higher  ? And,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  we  not  find  many  favoring  the  higher  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower  when  even  doubtful  of  the  advantages  of  universal  education  ? 
It  has  been  my  experience  in  a somewhat  varied  field  to  meet  a good  many 
persons  of  both  classes ; that  is,  a good  many  persons  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  fostering  and  support  of  the  higher  institutions,  who  are 
yet  friendly  to  the  lower  ; and  others  who,  professing  allegiance  and  giving 
their  service  to  the  higher  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  yet  are 
opposing  or  maintaining  a critical  attitude  toward  the  schools  of  the  people. 
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Our  system  of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  developed  within  the 
last  half-century  in  the  United  States,  has  become  in  large  measure  inde- 
pendent of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities.  These  institutions,  the 
colleges  and  universities,  with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  Old  World, 
have  been  rather  building  up  toward  the  ideals  which  have  already  been 
realized  in  the  European  universities,  and  have  to  some  extent  separated 
themselves  from  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people.  This  separation 
in  sentiment  and  work  between  the  universities  and  the  lower  schools, 
slight  though  it  may  be  as  yet,  may  haye  serious  consequences  and  requires 
careful  consideration.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  universities  ? Is  it  the  fault 
of  the  public  schools  ? Or  is  the  spirit  one  which  is  inherent  in  the 
laws  of  development  which  govern  both  ? The  last,  I think,  is  not  the  true 
explanation.  The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  universal  education,  is 
the  object  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  the  object  for  which  universities 
originally  existed. 

Time  will  not  permit,  nor  have  I,  perhaps,  the  proper  preparation  to 
discuss  all  the  elements  involved  in  this  problem.  While  professing  my 
hearty  allegiance  to  the  university  ideal  and  to  the  university  life,  yet  in 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  this  country  I am  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  public  school  is  of  more  importance  to  the  national  life,  at  least 
in  the  immediate  future,  than  its  universities.  I doubt  whether  many 
university  men  adequately  realize  the  supreme  importance  of  universal 
education,  and  of  maintaining  the  agencies  by  which  universal  education 
is  best  secured.  In  their  eager  efforts  to  advance  learning  and  to  promote 
the  education  of  those  who  come  to  their  halls  they  have  in  some  measure 
overlooked  the  wider  movement  without,  and  so  have  failed  to  cast  their 
decisive  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  country.  More  often  public  schools  meet  with  criticism 
from  men  of  this  type  than  encouragement.  Advice,  if  it  be  given,  is  of 
the  severely  critical  character  which  repels  rather  than  attracts  those  who 
would  be  most  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  wise  counsel  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools. 

Our  programs  should  be  shortened  and  enriched  beyond  question,  and 
our  methods  of  administration  of  the  public  schools  are  often  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  superficial  criticism  and  off-hand  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters will  do  little  beyond  exasperating  those  whom  they  are  intended  to 
aid.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  public  schools  in  many  places  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  veritable  Philistines.  Too  often  we  find  the 
men  who  are  in  control  of  public  school  administration  destitute  not  only 
of  real  culture,  but  of  a consciousness  of  their  need.  The  work  of  the 
schools  is  made  more  and  more  an  end  in  itself,  pointing  to  nothing  higher, 
and  routine  and  mechanical  device  take  the  place  of  wise  direction  and 
enthusiastic,  earnest,  and  capable  teaching. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
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this  country  to  face  the  question  of  their  responsibility  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  of  this  country.  The  universities  are  popular,  powerful, 
growing  rich,  and  growing  more  and  more  in  ability  to  influence  public 
opinion.  Some  superficial  university  men  seem  to  think  that  a crusade 
against  the  methods  and  aims  to  some  extent  of  the  public  school  will 
meet  the  need.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  The  public  school  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  organism  and  exerts  too  profound  and  far- 
reaching  an  influence  on  our  national  life  to  be  handled  in  this  flippant, 
off-hand  way.  The  problem  of  the  improvement  of  the  schools  is  one 
which  will  tax  not  only  the  broadest  culture,  but  the  highest  administrative 
skill. 

So  far  as  universities  are  concerned,  then,  the  improvement  of  education 
will  not  be  secured  by  criticism  at  public  gatherings  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued and  the  results  attained  in  the  public  schools.  And  yet  I have  no 
hope  of  any  important  advance  in^he  methods,  aims,  and  results  of  the 
public  schools  unless  the  earnest  and  active  co-operation  of  our  higher  in- 
stitutions can  be  secured  in  this  work  ; for  the  improvement  in  the  public 
schools,  or  in  any  system  of  education,  will  come  only  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  above  rather  than  from  below,  from  man’s  higher  nature 
rather  than  from  his  lower — and  this  demand  must  be  created  and  enforced 
by  men  and  women  of  liberal  education. 

What  have  the  universities  of  this  country  done  directly  and  consciously 
toward  the  improvement  of  our  general  system  of  education  ? Has  this 
general  improvement  of  the  system  of  education  entered  into  their  pro- 
grams as  a part  of  the  conscious  purpose  for  which  the  university  ex- 
ists? This  is  a question  of  serious  import.  If  my  observation  be  correct, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this  most  important  purpose  for  which  a 
university  should  exist  has  been  in  large  measure  overlooked  in  the  actual 
organization  and  administration  even  of  our  best  institutions.  For  the 
highest  institutions  may  influence  and  advance  general  education  best  by 
preparation,  conscious  and  intentional,  of  those  who  shall  direct  and  ad- 
minister this  general  system  of  education.  I find  a strange  absence  of  the 
teaching  spirit  in  many  of  these  institutions.  Noble  though  their  work  is 
and  healthful  though  their  influence  is  on  the  highest  life  of  this  nation, 
and  though  they  are  as  cities  set  upon  a hill,  yet  there  is  a strange  lack, 
in  some  of  them  if  not  all,  of  what  should  be  the  central  life  of  the  uni- 
versity work — the  deliberate  and  conscious  preparation  of  men  and  women 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  has  passed  beyond  the  point  of  inquiry 
to  the  point  of  decision  ; that  it  is  a part  of  the  true  function — indeed,  a 
most  important  part  of  the  true  function  of  the  university — to  prepare 
those  who  are  to  administer  systems  of  education  and  to  teach  the  coming 
generation.  Schools  of  pedagogy,  schools  of  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
that  are  alive  to  the  art  of  teaching,  should  form  a legitimate  and  essen- 
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tial  part  of  every  university  curriculum.  During  the  earlier  history  of  our 
universities,  when  the  population  was  small  and  the  percentage  of  college 
graduates  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  schools  were  largely  supplied  with 
teachers  from  the  rants  of  college  men ; and  although  there  was  less  sys- 
tem, I suspect  there  was  more  effective  teaching  done,  on  the  whole,  in 
those  days  than  in  these.  As  the  universities  have  grown  in  nunibers  and 
wealth,  the  style  of  living  gradually  changed  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  improved,  the  number  of  young  men  of  collegi- 
ate education  who  have  devoted  themselves,  even  for  a brief  period,  to 
teaching  has  been  diminishing,  until  they  form  at  present  a small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  devoted  to  this  calling,  and  thus  the  university 
influence  over  our  general  system  of  education  has  been  growing  steadily 
less  as  that  system  has  developed  in  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not  far  to  seek. 
Let  the  universities  take  hold,  in  an  earnest  and  vigorous  way,  of  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  train  teachers;  let  them  make  the  training  of 
teachers  an  important  part  of  the  university’s  work.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  flock  to  the  short  term,  superficial 
normal  schools  which  dot  the  West  and  Northwest  show  how  keen  is  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  young  men  and  women 
for  adequate  preparation  for  this  important  work.  If,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  said,  teaching  be  the  most  intellectual  of  the  professions,  why  should 
not  a university,  which  is  itself  a teaching  body,  give  attention  in  the  or- 
ganization of  its  curriculum  to  its  most  vital  function  ? It  is  true  that,  so 
far  as  the  art  of  teaching  is  concerned,  more  may  be  learned  from  a good 
teacher  than  from  a good  book  on  the  theory  of  pedagogy.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  chemistry  or  of  physics  or  of  any  other  science.  If  the 
personal  presence  of  the  living  teacher  were  not  an  essential  element  in  a 
liberal  education,  a large  library  would  be  more  effective  than  Plato  or 
Aristotle  teaching  in  the  Academe.  The  teachers  of  the  United  States 
would,  I am  sure,  greet  with  proper  appreciation  and  gratitude  a move- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  universities  toward  the  recognition  of  their  work 
as  one  of  the  leading  learned  professions — a recognition  which  will  be 
secured  by  the  establishment  in  these  universities  of  properly  equipped, 
well-manned  schools  of  pedagogy. 

Are  not  pedagogy  and  its  allied  sciences  proper  subjects  for  university 
education  ? Is  history  an  important  subject  for  university  teaching,  and 
is  the  history  of  education  an  unimportant  one?  Is  not  the  history  of 
education  the  art  of  the  history  of  civilization  ? Is  psychology  a science 
to  be  studied  in  a university  and  to  be  taught  by  the  ablest  professors,  but 
is  such  a practical  knowledge  of  psychology  as  shall  treat  of  its  appli- 
cation to  the  wonderful  and  complex  phenomena  of  the  growing  mind 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a university’s  work?  Perhaps  my  interest  in  this 
subject  leads  me  to  see  it  out  of  its  proper  proportions,  but  if  that  were 
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not  true,  the  universities  themselves  could  do  nothing,  could  take  no  step 
which  would  further  their  own  development,  which  would  deepen  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  them  more  than  by  establishing  this  central 
school  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and  the  art  of  education.  It  does  not 
seem  incredible  to  me  that  a movement  of  this  sort — especially  if  men  of 
the  right  character,  men  full  of  the  subject  and  of  the  love  of  teaching, 
were  put  in  charge — would  be  followed  by  a wave  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
teaching  profession  such  as  that  which  gathered  tens  of  thousands  of 
students  at  the  old  University  of  Paris  to  listen  to  that  marvelous  teacher 
and  leader  of  men,  Abelard.  Some  of  the  short-term  normal  schools, 
so-called,  in  some  of  the  Western  States  gather  thousands  of  students 
annually,  thus  showing  the  demand  already  existing  for  inspiration  and 
instruction  in  this  noble  work.  Teaching  is  a part  of  the  best  work  that 
men  do.  Universities  may  prepare  men  for  the  law,  for  medicine,  for  the 
ministry,  for  the  many  money-making  professions  and  avocations  which 
fill  the  business  world  ; may  they  not  also  devote  some  of  their  energy  and 
funds  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  profession  for  which  the  university  exists  ? 
The  establishment  of  schools  of  pedagogy  in  our  leading  universities  would 
largely  increase  the  number  of  men  of  college  and  university  training  who 
would  enter  the  general  school  work.  They  would  equip  the  men  whom 
they  send  into  the  general  school  work  so  that  the  number  of  failures  in 
the  work  would  be  small  and  the  average  preparation  for  the  work  greatly 
raised.  They  would  close  up  the  breach  in  feeling  and  effort  which  seems 
to  be  widening  between  the  higher  and  lower  institutions.  They  would, 
indirectly,  largely  promote  their  own  usefulness  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  their  students,  probably  doubling  them  within  a few  years.  And  they 
would,  above  all,  give  to  our  system  of  general  education,  whose  fairest 
bloom  and  noblest  fruitage  have  been  developed  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom, 
completeness  and  power  which  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  education. 
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[Reported  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 

Pres.  Harrisok  E.  Webster,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1ST.  Y. : I 
may  as  well  say  at  the  beginning  that  I agree  with  the  views  so  admirably 
set  forth  by  Superintendent  Cooper  in  the  paper  just  read.  I do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  room  for  criticism.  I do  see  that  there  may  be  practical 
difficulties,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his  ideas. 
The  term  “ university,”  as  used  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  is  somewhat 
misleading.  In  this  country  this  word  is  used  with  great  carelessness,  one 
might  say  recklessness.  All  kinds  of  institutions  are  called  universities. 
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I know  of  some  cases  where  this  name  is  used,  and  legally  used,  for  insti- 
tutions whose  educational  work  is  not  above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary  high 
school.  Even  business  schools  make  use  of  the  term.  In  reality  there  is 
in  this  country  but  very  little  university  education,  properly  so-called. 
Union  College,  over  which  I have  to  preside,  has  in  late  years  been  called 
a university,  simply  because  certain  professional  schools  (law,  medicine, 
etc.)  were  legally  joined  to  it.  But  the  character  of  the  instruction  in 
each  department  remained  unchanged  by  the  union.  It  is  not  a university. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  courses,  the  bringing  together  of  a great 
number  of  students,  the  presence  of  many  instructors,  all  this  does  not 
constitute  a university.  The  work  remains  for  each  group  of  students, 
no  matter  how  many  groups  there  may  be,  distinctly  undergraduate  work. 
The  idea  that  a college  is  looking  university- wards,  if  one  can  use  such  an 
expression,  because  students  from  the  first,  or  after  some  time  spent  in 
colleges,  can  choose  from  a great  variety  of  subjects  (courses  or  hetero- 
geneous studies,  as  the  case  may  be),  does  not  change  a college  into  a 
university.  This  method  may  be  wise  or  unwise.  For  myself  I think  it 
unwise  for  the  average  student,  but  that  does  not  matter.  The  college 
has  its  own  place  and  work.  The  university  has  its  own  place  and  work. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  a misleading  nomenclature,  and  much  is  lost.  Much 
has  been  said  in  depreciation  of  the  small  colleges,  especially  the  small 
western  colleges.  This,  again,  is  wrong.  Certainly,  they  are  not  as  well 
equipped  as  the  strong,  rich,  old  colleges  of  the  East.  But  they  are  doing 
an  excellent  work.  Thousands  of  young  men,  who  by  no  possibility  could 
attend  one  of  the  older  and  undoubtedly  better  colleges,  can  and  do  attend 
their  local  institutions.  In  many  cases  the  teachers  in  these  colleges  are 
graduates  from  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  They  do  good  work. 

Nothing  can  be  better  established  than  that  the  colleges  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  secondary  schools  for  their  support  and  success.  If  the 
schools  are  weak,  inefficient,  the  college  that  draws  from  them  cannot 
have  a high  standard.  The  eastern  colleges  have  been  for  many  years 
demanding  more  and  more  of  the  preparatory  schools.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  have  been  increased  ; the  age  of  graduation  for 
the  average  student  is  much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Meantime, 
competition  for  places  in  life  has  become  sharper  than  ever.  And  now  the 
cry  goes  out,  college  graduates  are  too  old  ; the  course  must  be  shortened  ; 
men  must  get  into  life  earlier.  And  so  they  ought.  But  if  a change  is 
to  be  made,  let  it  be  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  not  in 
the  length  of  the  college  course.  Any  college  man  will  maintain  that  col- 
lege life  is  worth  more  to  a young  man  than  life  in  a preparatory  school, 
no  matter  how  well  conducted.  As  it  seems  to  me,  no  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  shorten  the  college  course.  This,  of  course,  for  the 
average  man.  Every  college  course  is  arranged  for  the  average  man. 
The  exceptional  man — let  him  graduate  whenever  he  has  done  his  work. 
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There  is  one  great  trouble  with  the  high  schools.  They  are  doing  much 
of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  colleges,  and  for  this  they  have 
good  grounds.  Only  a small  number  of  the  students  in  high  school  expect 
or  intend  to  enter  college.  It  is  well  that  those  who  cannot  enter  any 
higher  institution  of  learning  should  receive  instruction  in  many  branches 
which  properly  belong  in  the  college  course.  But  in  every  such  school 
there  ought  to  be  a course  arranged  for  young  men  and  women  who  do 
intend  to  “ go  up  higher.”  The  time  of  preparation  would  then  be  much 
shortened,  because  many  subjects  would  be  omitted.  This  would  en- 
courage students  to  go  on  with  their  education.  For  many  years  I was  a 
teacher  of  natural  science  in  various  colleges.  I say  without  hesitation 
that  better  work  can  be  done  (in  colleges)  with  a student  who  comes  fresh 
to  the  subject  than  with  one  who  through  his  high  school  training  thinks 
that  he  understands  the  subject.  I conclude  in  this  wise  : 

In  our  high  schools  the  teaching  is  excellent.  All  honor  to  those 
who  give  their  lives  to  it.  But  there  ought  to  be  preparatory  courses 
for  colleges,  including  only  such  subjects  as  are  required  for  admission 
to  colleges. 

That  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  for  college 
students,  it  should  be  made  in  the  preparatory  course. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell  University, in  continuing  the  discus- 
sion, emphasized  a statement  of  the  paper,  that  educational  progress  had 
universally  received  its  impulse  from  above,  from  whatever  higher  centres 
of  learning  anywhere  existed.  This  was  a most  important  consideration 
and  one  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  questions 
of  higher  learning ; that  the  spread  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  is 
ever  downwards  from  higher  levels  ; and  that  the  lower  and  lowest  masses, 
easily  satisfied  with  small  acquirements  or  absorbed  in  their  material 
wants,  are  unconscious  of  their  higher  needs,  and  hence  are  unlikely  to 
make  unaided  efforts  to  rise.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  old  me- 
diaeval universities,  like  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  Meager  and  barren 
as  what  they  taught  seems  to  our  modern  eyes,  they  were  a source  of  in- 
tellectual quickening  at  a time  of  deep  mental  darkness.  Astonishing 
numbers  of  youth  flocked  to  them  from  widely  separated  regions,  and  on 
their  return  home  became  centers  of  enlightenment  to  all  around  them. 
Thus  these  institutions  began  that  elevation  of  the  nations  that  resulted 
in  the  sixteenth-century  renaissance. 

It  was  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  observe  that  the  earliest  privilege 
conferred  by  the  old  universities,  and  the  one  most  coveted,  was  the 
“ licencia  docendi”  or  the  right  of  teaching  anywhere  in  Christendom. 
That  is,  they  sent  armies  of  teachers  into  an  ignorant  world,  and  these, 
though  often  poorly  equipped  and  far  from  respectable,  like  the  “ Vagants,” 
made  it  far  less  difficult  to  get  instruction  of  some  sort  than  De  Nogent 
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describes  it  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  which  preceded  the  rise  of  uni- 
versities. This  interesting  function  of  the  universities  has  been  very 
little  improved  upon  in  principle  until  the  present  century,  when  we  have 
become  conscious  that  the  art  of  so  presenting  knowledge  that  it  shall 
become  to  the  learner  a source  of  intellectual  strength  and  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, is  at  least  as  essential  to  the  teacher  as  knowledge  itself.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  eighteen  years  that  higher  institutions  in  English-speaking 
countries  have  recognized  their  duty  to  provide  properly  equipped  teachers 
in  this  latter  sense ; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  rapidly  the  idea 
has  borne  fruit  in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Already  in  this  country  we  see  chairs  of  pedagogy  established  in  three  of 
the  foremost  institutions  of  New  York,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  several 
in  the  great  and  prosperous  States  of  the  West,  in  Iowa  first  of  all. 

The  term  higher  institutions  was  designedly  used,  because  the  speaker 
believed  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  had  yet  no  university  pure  and 
simple,  i.  e.,  one  in  which  all  subject's  offered  were  opened  freely  to  the 
choice  of  students  that  they  might  select  therefrom  what  they  believed 
best  suited  to  their  intellectual  wants  or  their  professional  intentions. 
Our  oldest  and  most  richly-endowed  institutions  are  still  modeled  more 
or  less  on  the  college  idea  of  prescribed  courses.  Yet  there  is  a potable 
progress  university-wards  in  not  a few  of  them, — for  example,  in  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  and  some  others,  in  throwing  open  the  higher  culture- 
studies  to  free  selections.  Evolution  in  this  direction  will  doubtless 
proceed  by  the  sloughing  off  of  the  lower  reaches  of  study,  pnd  all  that 
is  rigidly  prescribed,  leaving  these  to  the  college  proper,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong ; and  when  this  process  is  finished,  and  complete  freedom  of 
higher  study  is  accorded  to  the  student,  then  will  the  American  university 
be  completely  differentiated  from  the  college,  and  each  without  rivalry 
will  do  its  own  proper  work. 

The  early  universities  grew  up  about  famous  schools  of  some  specialty, — 
e.  g.  Bologna  from  a school  of  law,  and  Paris  from  a school  of  theology, 
— to  which  were  added  by  subsequent  accretions,  instruction  in  the  other 
subjects  of  intellectual  interest  to  those  times.  Thus  arose  the  four  facul- 
ties of  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  But  the  higher  needs  of  later 
ages  are  by  no  means  circumscribed  within  these  time-honored  limits. 
The  progress  of  arts  and  industries  has  created  an  imperative  need  of 
high  professional  training,  especially  in  architecture,  agriculture,  and 
the  several  lines  of  engineering.  Provision  for  these  not  being  made  in 
existing  universities,  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish  for  them  special 
schools.  This  tendency,  the  speaker  believed,  should  be  discouraged. 
All  professional  studies  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by  the 
university  of  the  future, — that  young  men  engaged  in  any  specialty 
might  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  rubbing  their  brains  against 
those  of  men  with  widely  different  views,  and  so  gain  a truer  estimate 
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of  the  relations  of  their  own  calling  to  all  other  objects  of  human  in- 
terest. 

Prof.  Williams  did  not  wish  to  conclude  his  remarks  without  expressing 
his  disagreement  with  what  he  thought  the  too  exclusive  emphasis  laid 
by  a previous  speaker  on  languages  and  mathematics  as  college  studies. 
Great  and  worthy  departments  of  study,  both  of  them,  but  by  no  means 
all.  We  may  conveniently  assemble  school  studies  and  employments  into 
five  great  groups,  viz.  : Language,  in  which  the  vernacular  should  be  em- 
phasized, the  sciences  of  nature,  history,  mathematics,  and  those  employ- 
ments which  call  into  play  the  manual  capabilities  while  they  cultivate 
taste.  Now,  while  he  was  ready  to  concede  that  language  should  receive 
a larger  measure  of  attention  than  any  of  the  others  on  account  of  its 
very  great  importance,  he  did  not  believe  that  subjects  from  any  one  of 
these  groups  should  be  absent  from  any  portion  of  the  prescribed  curri- 
culum, from  primary  grade  to  college.  Thus  only  could  we  best  train  up 
men  who  should  add  all-sided  interests  to  the  complete  command  of  all 
their  faculties.  The  exhaustive  study  of  any  group  is  of  course  impos- 
sible, but  the  method  and  spirit  of  all  may  be  sufficiently  mastered;  and 
this  mastery  is  essential  both  for  its  spiritual  benefits,  and  for  future 
independent  work  at  the  true  university. 

Finally,  the  speaker  believed  that,  by  complete  and  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  its  primacy  in  educational  progress,  of  its  duty  in  the  pedagogical 
preparation  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers,  and  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding within  its  scope  every  high  class  of  human  interests,  and  by 
encouraging,  as  they  well  may,  an  all-sided  culture  in  all  educational  estab- 
lishments below  them, — the  great  American  universities  towards  which  we 
are  rapidly  growing,  would  fully  meet  the  not  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  excellent  and  thoughtful  paper  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  College  and  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  said  that  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  education,  when  it  comes  to  be 
written,  will  be  the  account  of  the  working  out  of  a system  of  education, 
elementary  and  higher,  in  the  United  States,  suited  to  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  the  people.  The  marked  difference  at  the  present  time 
between  the  general  educational  organization  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Europe  the  elementary  school  is  not  as  a 
rule  in  complete  co-ordination  with  the  secondary  school  and  the  univer- 
sity; while  in  the  United  States  the  connection  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  school  is  complete,  but  that  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  university  is  wanting.  Therefore,  the  specific  problem  in 
educational  organization  that  the  American  people  have  to  deal  with  at 
the  present  time  is  the  co-ordinating  of  the  secondary  and  the  superior 
instruction.  This  will  be  done  by  the  high  schools,  the  academies,  and 
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the  colleges.  In  this  organization  the  American  college  will  always  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a prominent  place.  The  American  college  has  no  exact 
counterpart  in  Europe.  It  has  grown  up  here  as  an  indigenous  institution. 
Organized  originally  as  a high  school,  it  has  grown  and  developed  until  it 
has  come  in  some  instances  dangerously  near  being  a university.  It  is 
this  fact,  the  fact  that  the  college  has  occupied  an  uncertain  and  highly 
unstable  position,  that  has  led  to  so  much  confusion  in  our  language  and 
our  thought  regarding  superior  instruction.  The  college  should  rest  upon 
the  high  school,  and  should  not  raise  its  requirements  for  admission  to 
such  an  extent  that  high  school  graduates  may  not  pass  easily  and  natur- 
ally into  it.  The  contemporary  demand  for  a shortening  of  the  time 
devoted  to  obtaining  both  a college  and  a professional  education  is  a sound 
one,  and  must  be  heeded.  The  shortening,  however,  should  not  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  residence  in  college.  That  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  American  higher  education.  It  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed without  gravest  loss.  The  problem  can  best  be  met  by  welding  the 
college  and  the  professional  school  together,  and  admitting  certain  pre- 
liminary professional  studies,  as  electives,  into  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  university  is  a wholly  different  institution  from  the  college,  and 
while  in  this  country  we  have  scores  of  nominal  universities,  the  real  ones 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a single  hand.  A college,  in  which  the 
course  of  study  is  elective  wholly  or  in  part,  is  not  a university.  A group 
of  professional  or  technical  schools  is  not  a university.  A college  and  a 
group  of  professional  and  technical  schools  taken  together  is  not  a univer- 
sity. A university  must  have  for  its  heart  and  soul  the  great  philosophical 
faculty  of  the  Germans ; the  faculty  which  finds  its  reason  for  existence 
in  the  preservation  of  the  humanities  and  in  a careful  and  loving  study  of 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters.  A university  is  marked  by  the  time- 
honored  freedom  in  teaching,  and  freedom  in  study ; it  knows  no  tram- 
mels, no  compulsion.  It  is  not  a disciplinary  institution,  but  rather  a 
field  for  research  and  investigation.  At  the  university  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  will  be  continually  widened,  and  the  leaders  of  the  future 
generation  in  science  and  literature  trained  to  their  work.  Professional 
schools  or  faculties,  apart  from  the  philosophical  faculty,  have  always  be- 
come technical  and  narrow, — it  is  the  philosophical  faculty  that  is  the  real 
university  centre.  Its  spirit  and  insight  must  regulate  and  inspire  all  of 
the  associated  faculties. 

The  university  owes  a duty  to  the  teaching  profession.  Originally  the 
university  did  nothing  but  train  teachers.  The  original  examination  for 
graduation,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  was  nothing  but  a test  to  enable  the 
student  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  the  scholars  discentes  to  those  of  the 
scholars  docentes.  One  of  the  great  struggles  in  early  university  history 
was  that  concerning  granting  the  privileges  of  the  degree  to  persons  who 
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could  pass  the  examination,  but  had  no  desire  to  teach.  This  extension 
of  the  university  privileges  was  wise,  but  it  has  gone  so  far  that  the  duty 
to  the  teaching  profession  has  been  forgotten.  Now,  in  this  country  and 
within  the  last  decade,  attempts  are  making  to  have  the  university,  wher- 
ever it  is  found,  undertake  again  the  inspiration  of  the  teaching  profession. 
At  many  of  our  universities  chairs  of  pedagogy  are  being  established. 
Thought  is  being  devoted  to  the  question.  The  movement  is  a great  one, 
and  is  destined  to  grow.  The  great  obstacle  to  its  advance  is  found  in 
the  lack  of  men  trained  to  undertake  these  high  and  responsible  positions. 
We  need  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  education  in  order  to 
represent  it  in  the  universities  and  make  its  development  complete.  When 
this  is  done,  the  university  will  not  only  be  the  apex  and  crown  of  the 
American  educational  system,  but  it  will  be  its  life  and  heart.  From  this 
highest  institution  will  go  out  lines  of  influence  and  strength  to  the  lower, 
welding  them  together  into  a consistent  and  coherent  whole. 

Supt.  Eugene  Bouton,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  claimed  that  what  was  left 
out  of  the  high  school  was  also,  as  a rule,  omitted  in  college.  He  had 
received  no  instruction  in  botany  in  the  high  school,  and  the  omission 
had  not  been  supplied  in  college.  Students  could  receive  no  instruction 
in  music  during  the  college  course.  Preparatory  schools  should  teach 
everything  required  in  practical  life. 

Mr,  George  H.  Martin,  Massachusetts,  claimed  that  it  is  not  true 
that  all  influence  has  been  from  above  downwards.  The  lower  institutions 
have  profoundly  affected  the  higher.  The  establishment  of  departments 
of  pedagogy  in  universities  has  been  the  result  of  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  schools.  This  influence  has 
come  from  below. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  said  that  there  is  a dis- 
astrous chasm  between  the  university  and  the  schools.  On  one  side  of  it 
we  find  the  Philistinism  of  the  common  school  teacher ; on  the  other  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  university  man.  He  had  asked  the  leaders  of  high 
education  in  Massachusetts  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation at  Toronto,  but  many  of  the  replies  were  not  encouraging.  He 
had  had  to  stand  some  suspicion  himself  at  the  hands  of  his  university 
brethren  because  he  had  made  a practice  of  attending  teachers'  meetings. 
The  chief  disease  to-day  of  the  educational  system  of  America  is  the  isolation 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements.  There  are,  however,  hopeful 
signs  on  both  sides  that  the  interregnum  of  divergence  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  had  seen  three  hundred  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  receiving  admirable  instruction  in  a school  of  pedagogy 
in  New  York.  He  exhorted  his  hearers,  however,  to  try  to  understand 
the  many  and  great  difficulties  which  the  authorities  of  a university  have 
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to  meet  in  establishing  schools  of  pedagogy.  The  great  difficulty  in  Bal- 
timore, when  he  was  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, was  to  find  young  men  who  would  devote  themselves  to  pedagogy. 
And  yet  the  field  is  most  inviting  to  any  one  who  will  devote  himself  to  it. 
Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportunity  for  any  young  man  who  will 
burn  his  bridges  behind  him,  and  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education. 


WHAT  PRESENT  MEANS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORE 


BY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  HENRY  SABIN,  OE  IOWA. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  deal  with  real,  actual  conditions'.  The 
past  is  past. 

A wise  providence  has  put  into  the  hands  of  to-morrow  the  power  to  care 
for  itself. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  means  of  to-day  are  sufficient  for  the  things 
of  to-day. 

I propose  to  confine  the  scope  of  this  discussion  entirely  to  cities  of  not 
over  15,000  population,  and  to  country  schools. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  we  are  confined  to : (1)  colleges  and 
universities ; (2)  normal  schools ; (3)  high  schools  and  their  graduates  ; 
(4)  county  institutes. 

It  may  be  asserted  in  the  beginning  that,  except  only  the  question  of 
moral  training,  all  other  questions  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with 
this  of  supplying  the  schools  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  in  our 
country  districts  with  competent  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  professional  schools  of  a high  order,  schools  of 
pedagogy,  is  very  desirable.  Only  through  their  instrumentality  can  we 
hope  to  formulate  the  principles  upon  which  the  science  of  teaching  is  yet 
to  be  built.  In  fostering  a spirit  of  research  and  investigation,  and  in 
stimulating  thought,  these  schools  exert  a healthy  influence  in  controlling 
the  educational  drift  of  the  times. 

But  this  is  a country  of  immense  distances.  The  bright  lights  which 
shine  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  hardly  discernible  beyond  the  AJlegha- 
nies.  The  influence  which  comes  from  such  schools  may  eventually  prove 
the  leaven  which  is  to  pervade  the  whole  mass,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
children  are  eating  unleavened  bread. 

The  establishment  of  a chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  college,  which  is  deser- 
vedly looked  upon  with  favor,  is  sometimes  a help  and  sometimes  a hind- 
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erance.  It  is  a help  when  it  is  filled  by  a man  who  is  the  peer  in  intellec- 
tual ability  and  requirements  of  any  man  in  the  faculty  ; it  is  a liinderance 
when  it  is  simply  an  annex  intended  to  draw  students,  or  is  only  an  attach- 
ment to  some  other  chair,  to  be  filled  with  what  spare  moments  can  be 
given  to  it.  Such  chairs  have  proved  a great  help  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  they  exert  a wide  influence  in  many  States.  But  in  order  that 
the  chair  of  pedagogy  may  be  a help  the  course  must  be  made  as  thorough, 
as  exacting,  as  exhaustive  as  any  in  the  catalogue  ; it  is  a liinderance  when 
the  course  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a by-way  through  which  indolence 
and  mediocrity  may  easily  reach  the  summum  bonum  of  the  student’s 
desire — a degree. 

On  the  whole,  the  tendency  to  establish  such  chairs  in  our  larger  insti- 
tutions is  to  be  regarded  as  a subject  for  congratulation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  institutions  like  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Vassar  or  Wellesley,  rich  in  their  endowments,  and  strong  in  a history  of 
which  they  are  proud ; or  universities  depending  upon  the  State,  should 
establish  schools  of  pedagogy  equal  in  standing  with  the  law  or  the  medical 
school  or  the  school  of  art ; yet  there  are  numbers  of  the  smaller  colleges 
which  cannot  support  an  additional  chair. 

These  fresh-water  colleges,  as  some  one  has  called  them,  have  small 
endowments,  inexpensive  buildings,  meagre  libraries  and  inadequate  appa- 
ratus. Their  professors  receive  but  little  in  the  way  of  compensation,  and 
their  classes  are  small.  And  yet  these  same  insignificant  fresh- water 
colleges  are  giving  tone  and  texture  to  the  religious,  political  and  educa- 
tional character  of  that  great  section  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

Shall  we  say  to  these  graduates,  as  we  infer  from  the  tone  of  our  educa- 
tional journals  that  some  are  disposed  to  say,  because  they  have  had  little 
or  no  professional  training,  because  they  have  not  read  certain  professional 
treatises,  or  have  not  studied  the  history  of  education  along  certain  lines, 
that  we  have  no  place  for  them  in  our  work  ? Possibly  at  the  East  the 
supply  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  that  ypu  can  fill  your  schools  with 
teachers  who  are  adepts  in  psychology  and  skilled  in  pedagogy ; but  at  the 
West  we  need  these  men  and  women  and  our  wants  are  imperative  and 
immediate. 

We  cannot  always  stop  to  put  the  raw  recruit  into  the  awkward  squad 
to  be  drilled ; we  are  compelled  to  put  him  into  the  ranks  beside  the 
trained  veteran,  and  he  has  to  learn  the  trade  of  the  soldier  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  have  only  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes,  and  there  is  an  immense  multitude  to  be  fed.  The  miracle 
which  the  Master  performed  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  has  to  be  performed 
again  and  again  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

In  every  State  are  many  small  cities  and  villages  in  which  the  principal 
of  the  school  teaches  certain  branches  in  the  highest  grade,  but  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  supervising.  For  men  and  women  to  fill  such  places 
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we  are  forced  to  look  to  the  graduates  of  our  colleges.  They  must  be 
persons  of  growing  scholarship  ; they  must  be  cultured  in  the  sense  in 
which  culture  means  depth,  not  polish  ; solidity  of  foundation  rather  than 
beauty  of  exterior.  They  must  have  that  power  of  concentration  which 
comes  from  close  application  ; that  grasp  of  mind  which  enable^  the  in- 
dividual to  so  comprehend  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  others  as  to  make 
them  available  for  his  own  purpose.  In  a word,  the  man  who  is  to  direct 
others  in  teaching  must  himself  know  by  what  process  he  acquires,  retains, 
and  reproduces  knowledge.  Practice  gives  a man  skill  in  many  things, 
the  methods  and  reasons  of  which  he  fails  clearly  to  understand. 

I do  not  assert  by  any  means  that  every  college  graduate  is  fitted  to  be 
a supervisor  of  city  or  village  schools,  nor  do  I assert  that  every  successful 
superintendent  is  per  force  a college  graduate  ; but  I do  assert,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  standard  college  is  an  excellent  preparatory  school  for 
those  who  are  to  act  as  supervisors  of  a considerable  number  of  teachers. 

The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a system  of  schools  in  a city  of  10,000 
inhabitants  ought  to  be  able  to  form,  control,  and  direct  the  educational 
influences  of  the  people  of  that  city.  His  very  presence  should  be  an  inspi- 
ration not  only  to  his  pupils  and  teachers,  but  to  every  friend  of  the  schools 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Strong  in  intellect,  upright  in  character, 
thorough  in  scholarship, — his  emotional  nature  well  developed,  the  city 
superintendent  has  before  him  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  usefulness. 
If  I were  looking  for  a man  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  a city  of 
5,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  I would  look  for  him  among  the  graduates 
of  some  reputable  college, — and  by  a reputable  college  I mean  one  in  which 
graduation  conies  only  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  patient,  intelligent, 
persistent  study. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  previous  to  the  civil  war,  the  schools  of  Hew 
England  were  largely  indebted  to  the  students  from  the  colleges,  who  were 
accustomed  to  teach  in  them  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  sex  in 
mind  as  there  is  sex  in  nature.  The  masculine  and  the  feminine  minds 
are  complements  each  of  the  other.  This  annual  infusion  of  the  mascu- 
line mind,  together  with  the  fact  that  these  students  were  accustomed  to 
self-exertion  and  self-activity,  aided  in  giving  manly  vigor  and  intellectual 
strength  to  the  entire  community.  Brawny,  brainy  men,  their  work  was 
seen  in  the  pre-eminence  which  Hew  England  held  so  long  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  We  need  this  stimulating,  vivifying,  impregnating  influ- 
ence in  our  schools  to-day  ; and  I know  not  where  to  find  it  unless  by  en- 
couraging the  graduates  of  our  colleges  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Shall  we  take  them  without  any  special  training  ? Yes,  if  we  can  get 
them  in  no  other  way.  Until  there  is  a marked  change  in  the  wants  of 
our  schools,  I,  for  one,  will  never  be  guilty  of  putting  up  a pedagogical 
bar  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  out. 

Shall  we  say  that  special  preparation  for  the  teacher’s  work  is  not  desir- 
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able  ? Certainly  it  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  There 
are  only  four  indispensable  requisites, — knowledge  of  subject-matter, 
uprightness  of  character,  a desire  to  improve,  and  common  sense.  With 
these  as  a foundation  we  may  build  an  Arnold,  an  Agassiz,  or  a Phil- 
brick.  If  any  one  of  these  requisites  is  wanting,  no  amount  of  professional 
study  or  reading  of  educational  books  can  supply  the  deficiency.  There 
has  broken  out  lately  a mania  for  high  intellectual  development,  which  the 
teacher  expects  to  attain  by  reading  a book  a month.  Teachers  some- 
times  become  gormandizers  of  books.  Dickens  says  of  one  of  his  school- 
master characters,  after  enumerating  a long  list  of  his  requirements  : 
“ Ah,  rather  overdone,  Mr.  Choakumchild.  If  he  had  only  learnt  a little 
less,  how  infinitely  better  he  might  have  taught  much- more  ! ” 

However,  if  these  graduates  come  into  our  schools,  we  ought  to  open  to 
them  every  possible  avenue  of  growth.  If  the  State  board  of  education, 
in  a State  where  such  a board  exists,  or  the  State  board  of  examiners, 
where  there  is  such  a body,  or  even  the  associated  colleges  of  the  State, 
would  mark  out  a course  of  reading  and  study,  covering  not  less  than  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  would  give  to  those  who  had  carefully 
read  it,  and  could  prove  their  success  in  their  work,  a testimonial  of  some 
kind,  not  a degree,  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  a professional  stand- 
ing among  the  teachers  of  the  State,  it  would  be  a practical  step  of  great 
value.  Such  a course  should  be  limited  and  carefully  chosen.  It  should 
embrace  less  of  the  science  and  more  of  the  art  of  education,  if  these  can 
be  separated.  It  should  treat  largely  of  school  economy  ; the  construction 
of  school  buildings ; scientific  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  and  venti- 
lating the  rooms.  School  hygiene  and  sanitation  should  be  made  especially 
strong.  In  many  instances  new  buildings  are  defective  in  most  vital 
respects,  not  because  the  school  directors  are  miserly  or  even  indifferent, 
but  because  to  the  stupidity  of  the  architect  is  added  the  ignorance  of  the 
schoolmaster,  upon  whose  supposed  wisdom  the  authorities  depend.  Such 
a course  should  concern  itself  very  largely  with  facts  connected  with  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  school. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  to  act  as  supervisors  in  the  class  of  cities 
of  which  I am  speaking  need  two  qualifications  : (1)  To  know  the  branches 
taught  in  the  schools ; (2)  To  know  those  related  things  which  closely 
concern  the  welfare  and  comfort,  as  well  as  the  growth,  of  teachers  and 
pupils  under  their  care.  If  they  have  these  essentials,  we  can  trust  them 
for  what  lies  beyond. 

When  we  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  so  as  to  consider  the  available 
means  for  procuring  suitable  teachers  for  high  schools,  the  problem 
becomes  complicated  by  some  unfortunate  conditions.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  large  number  of  branches  in  which  a teacher  is  expected  to  instruct. 
In  many  cases  no  attempt  is  made  to  even  group  cognate  branches.  In  a 
list  of  high  schools  before  me,  one  teacher  is  expected  to  instruct  in 
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geometry,  civil  government,  political  economy,  physics,  language,  and 
arithmetic  ; another  in  mathematics,  English  literature,  history,  rhetoric, 
and  physical  geography ; yet  another  in  English  grammar,  political  econ- 
omy, astronomy,  and  the  sciences. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a high  school  course  requiring  instruction  in 
five,  and  in  some  cases  seven,  different  sciences.  I do  not  know  of  any 
available  means  of  providing  competent  teachers  for  these  schools  as  long 
as  every  man’s  hobby  must  find  a place  in  the  curriculum,  and  fourteen 
weeks  is  considered  ample  time  to  perfect  the  pupils  in  any  one  of  the 
sciences. 

There  are  four  propositions  worthy  of  consideration  : 

1.  Pedagogical  research,  educational  inquiry,  the  study  of  methodology 
alone,  can  never  constitute  a man  a teacher.  The  machine  which  makes 
the  teacher  a mere  automaton  is  already  producing  alarming  results  in 
this  direction.  In  many  of  our  schools  we  are  approaching  the  danger- 
line of  killing  off  individuality,  of  crushing  out  spontaniety,  of  dwarfing 
the  teaching  ingenuity,  by  reducing  everything  to  the  dead  level  of  certain 
so-called  philosophical  methods.  We  are  training  the  teachers  to  follow 
the  ruts. 

2.  There  is  a failure  with  teachers,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  to 
distinguish  between  an  individual  method  and  a representative  method  ; 
between  an  arrangement  which  is  the  invention  of  the  person  using  it, 
partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  a device,  and  a method  which  is  typical 
in  its  nature, — which  exemplifies  the  essential  characteristics  of  all  related 
methods.  A device  is  the  creation  of  the  teacher, — a method  is  based 
upon  eternal  truths. 

Our  schools  of  methods  are  very  often  only  schools  of  devices. 

3.  The  school  which  gives  its  students  power  of  thought,  clearness  of 
expression,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  a desire  to  grow,  is  a good  fitting 
school  for  its  teachers, — what  branches  are  taught  there  is  of  secondary 
importance. 

4.  To  build  a wall  of  partition  in  the  normal  school,  or  in  the  college, 
and  say  that  the  studies  on  this  side  are  purely  academic,  and  those 
on  that  side  purely  professional,  is  the  concentration  of  stupidity.  The 
most  successful  normal  school  is  that  which  most  closely  combines  in  its 
daily  work  educational  thought  and  educational  practice.  The  attempt 
to  separate  them  combines  the  worst  elements  of  a blunder  and  a crime. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  do  not  realize  that  it 
is  their  province  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  school  work.  When  they 
reach  this  point  certain  results  will  follow.  They  will  no  longer  attempt 
to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work  by  reading  and  studying  a few  books 
during  the  last  half  of  the  course.  The  science  and  art  of  education  will 
be  taught  during  every  exercise.  There  will  be  no  less  academic  work, 
but  it  will  be  of  a very  different  kind.  Each  lesson  will  be  taught  as 
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based  upon  educational  principles  ; the  student  will  be  required  to  study 
it  with  two  ends  in  view, — as  he  would  teach  his  pupils  to  study  it,  and 
as  he  himself  should  study  it  if  he  were  to  teach  it.  Arithmetic  or  geog- 
raphy should  be  just  as  much  a professional  study  in  the  normal  school 
as  psychology  or  the  history  of  education.  Every  exercise  should  have 
a school-room  side.  A teacher  said  the  other  day,  <e I did  not  stay  at  the 
normal  long  enough  to  do  me  much  good.  I was  there  only  a year.” 

Such  a case  argues  a deficiency  of  brains  somewhere,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  or  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  the  normal  school.  The 
academic  and  the  professional  should  assume  their  rightful  relations,  one 
being  necessary  to  complete  the  other.  As  it  is,  the  academic  seems  to  the 
ordinary  student  to  be  separated  from  the  professional  by  a gulf  almost 
as  unfathomable  as  that  which  separated  the  rich  man  from  the  beggar 
in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

Such  a condition  of  affairs  surrounds  the  institution  with  a devitalizing 
atmosphere  which  is  the  sure  precursor  of  death  to  the  teaching  spirit. 
The  colleges  and  the  normal  schools  complain  that  high  schools  send  them 
students  poorly  fitted  for  advanced  work.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  them  that 
such  students  are  the  legitimate  result  of  employing  the  graduates  of 
these  very  schools  as  instructors  ? 

The  normal  school  which  makes  excellency  of  scholarship  a subordinate 
aim,  makes  a very  grave  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instructor 
whose  only  aim  is  to  induce  excellency  of  scholarship,  has  no  place  what- 
ever in  a normal  school  faculty.  When  these  things  are  understood  and 
practiced  there  will  be  a stronger  incentive  for  students  to  remain  and 
finish  their  course.  In  proportion  as  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  living  teacher,  as  knowledge  has  become  growth,  as  instruc- 
tion has  engendered  inspiration,  they  will  sooner  come  into  close  sympathy 
with  their  work, — they  will  enter  more  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
school,  and  will  exert  in  a little  time  a wonderful  formative  power  over 
the  plastic  minds  of  their  pupils. 

In  supplying  teachers  for  our  primary  and  grammar  school  grades,  our 
high  schools  ought  to  be  more  available  than  they  are.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  places  young  ladies  are  induced  to  remain  and  graduate  in  the 
high  school,  with  the  hope  of  thus  securing  a position  as  teacher  at  home. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  in  a small  city 
are  of  home  manufacture.  Such  a course  frequently,  not  always,  brings 
about  a reign  of  undiluted  imbecility  in  the  schools  ; yet  so  strong  are  the 
political  and  religious  environments  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe any  adequate  remedy.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  school 
system. 

The  course  of  study,  as  usually  administered  in  the  high  school,  does 
not  fit  pupils  to  become  competent  teachers.  Both  the  manner  of  study 
and  the  manner  of  reciting  are  faulty.  Pupils  study  to  recite ; they  recite 
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and — forget.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  of  other  grades,  as  well  as  of  the 
high  school,  that,  in  the  finer  sense  of  the  words,  there  is  in  our  school 
work  too  much  education  and  too  little  instruction ; too  much  of  an 
effort  to  lead  out,  and  not  enough  to  build  in.  We  endeavor  to  compel 
developments.  As  some  one  has  expressed  it,  the  children  are  forced  to 
climb  so  fast  that  they  have  no  time  to  grow.  We  can  give  the  plant  soil 
and  heat,  sunlight  and  moisture,  but  the  manner  of  its  growth  is  a mys- 
tery not  given  man  to  solve. 

The  effect  of  this  is  felt  when  the  pupils  come  to  the  teachers  estate. 
We  do  not  begin  the  work  of  preparing  them  to  be  teachers  soon  enough ; 
it  should  commence  in  the  primary  room,  and  continue  through  each 
grade. 

Occasionally  we  find  a high  school  which  is  renowned  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  sending  out  successful  teachers.  In  such  a school, 
if  we  investigate,  we  always  find  certain  conditions  : 

1.  Pupils  are  taught  how  to  study  with  a view  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  a subject,  not  simply  out  of  the  book.  They  practice  vivisection  on 
every  subject  they  take  up. 

2.  They  are  taught  to  exhaust  the  means  at  their  command.  If  it  is 
only  a dictionary,  an  encyclopaedia,  a few  reference  books  at  home  or  at 
school,  they  make  the  best  use  possible  of  them.  Superabundance  of 
means  is  sometimes  a source  of  waste  to  the  student. 

3.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  ask  questions  as  well  as  answer  them, 
and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  answer  questions  as  well  as  ask  them. 
The  independence,  which  the  pupil  thus  gains,  goes  with  him  into  his 
school,  and  serves  him  well  in  the  absence  of  strictly  professional  training. 
It  enables  him  to  solve,  without  the  aid  of  a key,  the  innumerable  problems 
which  present  themselves  almost  daily  in  the  school-room. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  good  school  work.  Thus  the  pupils  during 
four  years  acquire  so  great  devotion  to  their  work,  they  become  so  aglow 
with  the  delight  of  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge  that  it  becomes  an 
appetite,  as  it  were,  and  they  are  not  happy  except  when  under  its  influence. 

There  is  not  much  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  a normal  course  con- 
nected with  the  high  school,  unless  it  can  be  maintained  entirely  separate 
from  other  courses.  Ordinarily  it  differs  from  them  in  no  particular  ex- 
cept that,  during  the  last  year  of  the  course,  the  class  read  certain  books, 
which  are  supposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  impart  to  the  learner  the 
art  of  teaching. 

A better  plan  in  a city  of  ten  thousand  people  is  to  gather  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school,  who  are  to  teach  in  the  city  schools,  into  a building  of 
four  rooms.  Put  them  into  active  work,  but  place  over  them  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  one  whose  entire  time  is  taken  up  in  the  supervision  of  the 
building.  Make  this  training  to  consist  mainly  in  acquiring  the  minutiae 
of  school  management,  at  the  same  time  selecting  a few  books  to  be  read 
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and  analyzed,  under  the  care  of  the  principal  of  the  building.  In  order 
to  induce  the  best  material  to  enter  the  school,  pay  these  teachers  a small 
amount  from  the  beginning,  increasing  it  slightly  every  three  months,  as 
success  warrants  it.  At  the  end  of  each  year  there  will  be  a sufficient 
supply  of  fairly  competent  material  to  fill  most  vacancies,  excepting  always 
a few  important  rooms,  which  must  be  filled  by  more  experienced  teachers. 
This  does  not  form  an  ideal  training  school,  but  I know  of  no  better,  or 
more  practical  way  of  utilizing  the  products  of  the  high  school  in  a small 
city. 

The  attempt  of  normal  schools  to  raise  the  standard,  as  they  term  it,  is 
in  itself  commendable  from  one  standpoint ; but  when  the  growth,  instead 
of  reaching  out  in  all  directions,  is  in  one  only ; where  breadth  is  sacri- 
ficed to  attain  height,  the  wisdom  of  the  step  is  at  best  very  questionable. 

I desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  best  preparation  possible  under  the 
circumstances  should  be  demanded  of  those  desiring  admission,  but  every 
school  must  be  governed  by  its  own  environment. 

There  are  two  ways  that  suggest  themselves,  by  which  we  may  increase 
the  efficiency  of  a normal  school.  We  may  raise  the  entrance  standard 
and  increase  the  requirements  for  graduation,  or  we  may  illiminate  from 
time  to  time  all  incompetent  material,  by  saying  to  those  who  give  no 
evidence  of  any  teaching  ability  that  they  must  for  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  schools,  seek  some  other  avocation.  This 
latter  course  would  certainly  tend  to  disabuse  the  public  of  the  idea  that 
anybody  can  be  manufactured  into  a teacher. 

In  one  respect  the  standard  cannot  be  too  high.  Whatever  the  applicant 
knows  he  should  know  thoroughly.  Let  him  come  with  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a few  things  rather  than  with  a superficial  knowledge  of  a multi- 
tude of  things.  The  trouble  with  those  who  seek  admission  to  the  normal 
school  is  not  that  they  know  so  little,  but  that  they  claim  to  know  so  much. 

This  we  ought  never  for  an  instant  to  forget  : That  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  the  normal  school  was  founded  and  is  maintained  is  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

If  we  need  competent  teachers  anywhere,  we  need  them  in  the  grades 
and  schools  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  are  educated. 

It  is  possible  for  the  normal  schools  to  offer  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools,  and  the  best  teachers  in  our  country  schools,  a two  years*  course, — 
not  an  attachment  to  some  other  course,  but  complete  in  itself.  Such  a 
course  should  comprise  : 

1.  A thorough  review  of  the  common  English  branches,  from  the  teach- 
ing point  of  view.  Some  one  has  objected  that  knowing  a subject  does 
not  always  enable  one  to  teach  it.  Very  true,  but  it  is  a long  stride  in 
that  direction.  A prolific  source  of  incompetent  teachers  is  not  the  ina- 
bility to  communicate  knowledge  but  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject- 
matter  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book  found  in  the  hands  of 
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both  pupils  and  teacher,  and  sometimes  there  is  manifest  ignorance  even 
of  that. 

2.  Illustrative  teaching  setting  forth  the  best  methods,  and  giving  the 
students  practice  in  the  same.  I do  not  mean  wholly  the  study  of  methods 
as  laid  down  in  some  text-book,  but  the  daily  exemplification  of  such 
methods  as  experience  has  demonstrated  are  most  suitable  for  use  in  the 
common  school. 

3.  A limited  course  of  reading  in  history  and  literature,  designed  to 
teach  the  use  of  books,  as  available  for  purposes  of  investigation  and  re- 
search. A small  library  even  will  open  to  them  an^immense  field. 

4.  So  much  of  school  law  as  bears  directly  upon  the  duties  of  teachers, 
their  powers  and  their  rights  ; school  hygiene  and  sanitation  ; and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  first  principles,  the  practical  truths  of  psychology, 
measuring  the  instruction  very  largely  by  the  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class. 

Three  things  should  be  said  here  regarding  this  elementary  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  work  : 

1.  Teachers  should  be  carefully  trained  to  know  and  regard  the  laws 
which  pertain  to  sound  physical  health.  The  body  of  the  child  is  of  as 
much  consequence  to  him  as  his  mind,  and  the  teacher  has  no  more  right 
to  trifle  with  the  one  than  he  has  with  the  other. 

2.  The  individual  peculiarities  of  each  child,  his  wants  and  his  capaci- 
ties, demand  of  the  teacher  close  thought  and  observation.  This  is  justice ; 
to  fail  or  neglect  to  do  it,  is  injustice.  This,  too,  must  be  part  of  the 
teacher’s  training. 

3.  In  order  that  the  instruction  and  discipline  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
counteract  the  influences  that  are  fast  warping  the  life  of  the  child  out  of 
all  comeliness  and  symmetry,  attention  to  the  environment  and  home-life 
of  the  pupils  cannot  safely  be  neglected.  These  things  should  be  empha- 
sized in  training  teachers,  even  if  we  are  forced  to  neglect  other  things  of 
more  ambitious  names. 

Part  of  the  aim  of  illustrative  teaching  should  be  to  enable  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  village  and  country  schools  to  construct  forms,  solids,  maps, 
charts,  and  simple  apparatus  at  very  little  expense.  I say  it  with  rever- 
ence akin  to  awe,  as  one  who  may  be  charged  with  trifling  with  sacred 
things,  that  no  reading  of  psychology,  no  depths  of  pedagogical  lore,  no 
study  of  educational  history,  no  knowledge  of  methods  learned  from  books, 
can  compensate  for  a lack  of  that  power  which  enables  the  village  school- 
mistress to  stand,  crayon  in  hand,  before  the  blackboard  and  illustrate  the 
lesson,  or  to  construct  her  apparatus  or  appliances  from  the  cheap  articles 
she  can  obtain  at  the  country  store,  or  to  use  the  things  of  common  life 
to  make  clear  the  truths  of  nature  to  the  minds  of  her  wondering  pupils. 

Dr.  Klemm,  in  his  “European  Schools,”  speaks  of  finding  village  schools 
well  supplied  with  home-made  apparatus,  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  in- 
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describable  poverty  found  in  the  schools  in  this  country,  in  some  of  which 
not  even  a blackboard  is  provided.  I would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  precipitating  a discussion  upon  manual  training  at  this  time, 
but  if  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  included  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  a 
few  tools,  a skilled  hand,  and  a trained  eye,  he  would  not  stand  utterly 
helpless  in  the  absence  of  some  simple  appliance,  or  a piece  of  apparatus 
needed  in  his  class  work  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  illustration. 

This  skill  in  handicraft  his  course  in  the  normal  school  ought  to  give 
him.  There  are  schools  which  do  this,  but  you  can  look  through  a score 
of  catalogues  and  not  find  one  which  gives  prominence  to  instructing 
teachers  in  the  use  of  material. 

I am  not  speaking  of  any  one  State  but  of  a nation  of  forty-four  States, 
in  many  of  which  the  need  of  this  elementary  training  is  severely  felt,  and 
the  means  for  supplying  it  are  very  inadequate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a most  important  factor  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  the  place  of  the  normal  institute.  Nearly  if  not 
quite  one-third  of  our  teachers  in  the  country  schools  have  had  less  than 
one  year’s  experience.  Many  of  them  are  young, — not  over  eighteen  years 
of  age, — with  immature  minds,  and  with  moderate  scholastic  acquirements. 
These  things  ought  not  to  be, — I grant  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school 
as  a teacher  who  is  not  the  graduate  of  a normal  school,  or  of  some  equiv- 
alent institution.  It  looks  well  in  print,  it  sounds  well  when  read  at  the 
educational  meeting,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  is  not  a State  in  the 
Union  ready  for  such  a law.  What  ought  to  be  is  dumb  in  the  presence 
of  what  is. 

We  hope  for  better  schools  in  the  future,  but  that  does  not  help  my 
boy  now,  who  is  suffering  to-day  from  incompetent  teachers.  The  store- 
house is  full  of  golden  grain,  but  while  we  are  hunting  for  the  lost  keys 
the  multitude  about  us  are  perishing  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

The  mission  of  the  normal  institute  is  largely  with  the  country  schools. 
It  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  reaching  the  isolated  school  teacher 
who  needs  not  only  instruction,  but  the  inspiring  influence  which  comes 
from  close  contact  with  other  minds.  Isolation  means  stagnation. 

The  first  desideratum  is  to  bring  the  institute  within  reach  of  the 
teacher’s  means.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  cover  all  that  the 
average  female  teacher  receives  during  the  year  in  the  country  schools  in 
many  States.  One  hundred  dollars  additional  will  cover  all  that  she  will 
earn  in  most  village  schools.  Out  of  this  she  must  pay  her  board,  buy 
her  clothing,  and  meet  incidental  expenses.  The  amount  left  for  books 
and  professional  instruction  is  not  an  extravagant  sum.  While  we  are 
urging  these  girls  to  buy  professional  books,  to  attend  long  institutes, 
and  to  join  reading  circles,  let  us  be  just  as  well  as  zealous.  The  gar' 
ment  cannot  exceed  in  size  the  cloth  out  of  which  it  is  cut.  An  institute 
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of  two  weeks  in  length,  if  time  is  rigidly  economized,  can  be  made  to 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  them,  sending  them  home  with  note-books  filled 
with  useful  hints,  and  with  inspiration  enough  to  last  them  a year. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  institute  question  : 

1.  The  organization.  The  institute  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 
work,  not  at  the  beginning.  It  should  be  the  culmination  of  so  many 
months’  study  and  preparation.  There  should  be  a regular  succession  of 
steps  or  grades,  each  one  of  which  means  a perceptible  advance.  At  the 
close  of  the  institute  each  teacher  should  know  in  what  class  he  belongs. 
He  should  be  furnished  with  a syllabus  as  a guide,  in  order  that  he  may 
more  intelligently  prepare  for  the  institute  of  the  succeeding  year.  There 
should  be  a carefully  prepared  course  of  study  arranged  with  the  design 
of  preventing  scattering  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  Branches  which 
are  of  immediate  importance  should  have  the  greater  prominence.  No- 
where should  it  be  indicated  in  the  outlines  of  the  course  that  the  institute 
is  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  enable  the  teacher  to  do  better  and  more 
satisfactory  work.  No  one  should  be  admitted  as  a member  who  does 
not  expect  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable 
regulations  and  requirements  I can  see  no  reason  why,  after  three  or  four 
years  the  teacher  may  not  be  excused  from  further  attendance.  Under 
such  a system  the  institute  will  be  something  more  than  an  educational 
spasm,  recurring  annually,  but  leaving  no  permanent  effects. 

2.  The  second  point  concerns  the  instructors.  Some  of  the  poorest 
work  I have  ever  seen  done  in  an  institute  has  been  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  adepts  in  knowledge,  but  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wants 
of  the  teachers  ; and  some  of  the  best  work  has  been  done  by  instructors 
of  somewhat  limited  knowledge,  but  who  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  schools  are  able  to  bring  themselves  and  the  class  into 
the  closest  sympathy.  The  instructor  should  be  one  who  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  experience  can  bring  forth  things  worth  giving  and  worth 
taking.  The  test  of  a competent  institute  instructor  is  the  consciousness 
that  he  himself  grows  with  every  effort  he  puts  forth  to  induce  growth  in 
others. 

The  choice  of  instructors  should  be  left  to  local  authorities.  Their 
scholarship  and  fitness  for  the  position  should  be  passed  upon  by  compe- 
tent authority  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  work.  Their 
special  fitness  should  consist  in  a knowledge  of  the  branches  which  they 
are  to  teach  ; in  an  acquaintance  with  modern  methods,  and  the  best  edu- 
cational thought,  and  in  an  ability  to  awaken  a lasting  enthusiasm  in  actual 
school  work. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  create  an  enthusiasm  in  the  latest 
educational  craze,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
teaching  boys  and  girls  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  is  what  they 
go  to  school  for  very  largely. 
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3.  The  third  point  is  the  character  of  the  instruction.  Formerly  I was 
wont  to  complain  that  there  is  too  much  academic  work  done  in  the  insti- 
tute. Closer  relations  to  them  convinces  me  that  I am  mistaken.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  academic  work  of  which  I now  complain  but  the  kind. 
I am  no  longer  concerned  about  the  quantity  but  the  quality. 

I listened  one  day  last  summer  to  a recitation  in  history  in  a normal 
institute.  At  the  close  of  the  hour,  when  the  class  was  dismissed,  I asked 
myself  what  single  thought,  or  idea,  or  notion  of  any  kind,  have  these 
teachers  carried  away  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  schools  ? And 
echo  answered,  what  ? In  an  institute,  which  is  normal  in  any  sense, 
every  academic  exercise  should  have  a professional  bearing,  and  every 
professional  branch  should  be  taught  as  illustrating  the  best  class-room 
methods. 

I am  a firm  believer  in  the  institute,  but  it  needs  a thorough  rejuvena- 
tion. Some  old  things  should  be  brought  back  ; some  new  ones  should  be 
cast  out.  The  instruction  should  not  be  negative,  but  positive.  A young 
lady  went  home  from  the  county  institute.  Some  one  asked  her,  “ What 
have  you  learned  at  the  institute  ?"  “I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  with 
a plaintive  sigh.  “I  suppose  everything  I am  doing  in  my  school  is 
wrong.  I do  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what  is  right." 

What  do  we  profit  the  teacher  if  we  banish  ignorance  and  introduce 
chaos  ? The  power  of  the  institute  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  in- 
struction could  be  kept  within  the  possible  comprehension  of  the  teachers. 

I once  heard  a lecturer  before  a large  institute  say  to  his  audience  : 
“ You  in  your  school-rooms  ought  to  make  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its 
every-day  dress  your  constant  study.  You  have  there  an  opportunity  of 
which  the  philosopher  in  his  thoughtful  moods  would  gladly  avail  him- 
self." Afterwards  I thought  the  matter  over.  “ That  lecturer  actually 
advised  those  boys  and  girls,  with  callous,  undisciplined  minds,  many  of 
them  holding  only  a second-grade  certificate, — and  that  by  the  grace  of  the 
examiner, — to  do  that  which  wise,  studious  men  have  attempted  for  years 
with  only  partial  success.  I think  I know  country  school  teachers  who 
could  make  a more  sensible  talk  than  that  was."  I dismissed  the  subject, 
but  more  mature  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  my  conclusions  were 
correct.  I was  the  lecturer. 

The  greatest  work  which  Horace  Mann  did  for  Massachusetts, — greatest 
because  most  lasting, — was  in  going  before  the  teachers  and  people  of  the 
State  at  their  educational  gatherings,  and  talking  to  them  in  plain,  un- 
mistakable language  concerning  the  privileges  of  parents,  the  duties  of 
teachers,  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  There  was  no  display  of  rhe- 
toric, no  attempt  to  philosophize,  no  reference  to  schools  of  thought  long 
since  dead  and  forgotten.  His  very  illustrations  were  of  that  strong, 
homely,  rugged  kind  which  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  common 
people,  and  leave  impressions  as  enduring  as  life  itself.  As,  when  con- 
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templating  the  character  and  work  of  the  teacher,  he  burst  out : “ What 
supreme  folly  to  employ  bats  and  moles  to  teach  young  eagles  to  fly  ! 99 

The  best  work  done  in  our  institutes  to-day  is  that  which  instructs  both 
the  public  and  the  teacher,  which  declares  the  school  to  be  the  common 
property  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  ; which  touches  upon  the  school- 
house  and  its  surroundings  as  regarding  health,  comfort,  and  even  decency, 
upon  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  regularity  and  punctuality 
on  the  part  of  pupils ; which  considers  school  government  and  school 
discipline  ; which  treats  of  the  recitation,  of  the  art  of  questioning,  of 
study,  of  recreation  ; which  dwells  upon  the  moral  and  physical  fitness 
of  the  teacher  even  more  than  the  intellectual  ; which  avails  itself  of  the 
tenderness  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  wisdom  of  Eroebel,  to  set  forth  the  office 
of  the  teacher  and  the  worth  of  the  child. 

This  seems  to  be  only  plain,  old-fashioned  talk,  but  it  is  the  kind  which 
is  needed  by  our  country  school  teachers,  and  possibly  some  of  our  city 
teachers  would  be  profited  by  it.  I may  be  rated  a heretic ; but  I honestly 
believe  that  very  many  of  our  teachers  are  wasting  their  efforts  and  failing 
to  do  their  best  work,  because  they  are  neglecting  to  regard  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  present  wants  of  their  schools,  in  their  desire  to  attain 
an  undefined,  intangible,  impalpable  something, — of  the  nature  and  irse  of 
which  they  have  no  definite  idea.  I wish  we  had  more  institute  instruc- 
tors whose  instruction  is  luminous  with  the  light  of  common  things. 

After  all,  I confess  that  at  times  I am  out  of  patience,  disgusted  with 
very  much  that  is  said  and  written  and  done  concerning  the  preparatory 
work  demanded  of  teachers.  It  is  too  lofty,  too  top-heavy, — it  lies  way 
upon  the  upper  shelves  where  teachers  of  ordinary  stature  cannot  reach  it. 

The  things  which  are  most  trite  and  yet  most  practical,  wh-ich  commend 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  ; the  things  in  which  our  schools 
are  most  wanting,  and  yet  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  child 
in  life,  of  these  things  we  are  gradually  losing  sight  in  our  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  profession. 

If  we  would  throttle  crime  in  its  dens,  we  must  make  our  moral  training 
more  effective, — in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  primary  grades,  in  the  dis- 
trict school, — wherever  we  can  reach  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its  form- 
ative state.  If  we  expect  to  give  the  child  the  power  to  earn  an  earnest 
living,  we  must  put  him  in  possession  of  the  multiplication  table ; if  we 
would  enable  him  as  a citizen  to  vote  intelligently,  we  must  teach  the  boy 
the  principles  of  republican  government.  If  we  are  to  reform  politics,  we 
must  make  the  primer  and  the  spelling-book  a power  behind  the  political 
throne. 

Our  present  means  for  preparing  teachers  must  be  made  available  for 
these  things. 

President  Eliot  has  lately  said  that  “ the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  pop- 
ular education  are  dependent  upon  influences  which  proceed  from  higher 
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institutions  of  learning. 99  I do  not  believe  that  is  sound  doctrine.  It 
furnishes  no  ground  upon  which  we  may  safely  rest.  I do  not  under- 
estimate the  influence  of  these  institutions  upon  the  popular  mind,  but 
they  have  no  such  prevailing  power  as  he  claims  for  them. 

We  cannot  thus  shake  off  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Way  down  at  the 
foundations  where  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  sound  of  the  ax,  the  anvil, 
and  the  loom  ; in  the  counting-room  where  business  sits  enthroned  as  the 
deity ; amid  the  dust  and  sweat  of  daily  toil ; wherever  men  are  engaged 
in  a hand-to-hand  struggle  for  bread,  is  a substratum  of  society  which 
these  influences  can  never  reach.  The  influences  which  come  from  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  not  sufficient  to  save  this  nation  from 
its  peril. 

The  common  school  is  a more  powerful  factor  than  the  university.  Here 
in  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
laborer,  the  miner,  receive  their  scanty  education,  we  must  contrive  in 
some  way  to  place  the  distinctively,  competent  American  teacher. 
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[Reported  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.] 

Supt.  Wm.  H.  Beach,  Madison,  Wis.  : The  purpose  of  this  discussion 
is  presumed  to  be  to  learn  the  condition  in  the  different  States  of  the  means 
for  the  equipment  of  teachers  for  their  work.  The  pioneers  of  Wisconsin 
had  in  view  the  importance  of  the  general  education  of  the  people,  and 
they  made  wise  provision  for  this  object.  The  State  is  well  provided  with 
means  for  the  training  of  teachers.  There  are  in  the  State  five  normal 
schools,  located  at  Platteville,  Oshkosh,  Whitewater,  River  Falls,  and 
Milwaukee.  These  are  in  buildings  commodious  and  convenient,  well 
furnished  with  all  needful  appliances,  with  ample  funds,  and  with  able 
corps  of  instructors.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is  large,  often  be- 
yond the  ordinary  seating  capacity  of  the  buildings,  and  additions  have 
frequently  been  necessary.  The  work  done  is  academic  as  well  as  normal. 
The  department  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  University  is  ably  conducted, 
and  its  value  and  efficiency  are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated. 
Teachers*  institutes,  from  two  days  to  a week  in  length,  are  held  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  These  are  conducted  by  professors  in  the  normal 
schools  assisted  by  other  competent  instructors.  Lectures  on  educational 
reformers  and  kindred  practical  topics  are  a feature  of  these  institutes. 

Every  free  high  school  in  the  State,  and  there  are  172  of  them,  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  include  in  its  course  of  study  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  It  has  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  to  carry  out 
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this  requirement  of  the  law  to  make  the  highest  class  in  the  school  a 
normal  class  and  to  review  the  elementary  branches  with  a free  discussion 
of  the  best  way  of  teaching  it. 

There  is  in  connection  with  the  State  University  a summer  school  for 
advanced  teachers.  The  Legislature  has  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  school.  A small  tuition  fee  is  also  charged. 
Specialists  are  employed  to  teach  the  most  important  subjects.  The  school 
has  been  largely  attended,  and  its  great  value  is  recognized.  There  have 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State  sixteen  other  summer  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  more  elementary  branches,  and  these  have 
been  well  attended. 

In  many  cities  and  counties  teachers  have  established  libraries  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  educational  subjects,  and  the  leading  educational 
periodicals.  There  is  a State  association  of  teachers  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  winter,  and  there  are  four  sectional  associations  holding 
their  annual  meetings  in  the  summer.  So  the  State  is  reasonably  well 
supplied  with  means  for  preparing  teachers  and  encouraging  them  in 
their  work. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  abundance  of  means  and  resources  leads 
to  a want  of  appreciation  of  them,  and  possibly  many  attend  normal  schools 
with  the  idea  that  the  principal  thing  is  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  ways  that  are  taught  in  these  training  schools.  The  methods 
externally  acquired  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient.  Natural  tact  and  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  teacher  are  the  most  essential  things  after  all.  Close 
self-examination  and  rigid  self-discipline  are  necessary  before  one  enters  on 
the  work  of  teaching.  It  is  well  that  those  who  are  passing  through  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  preparing  themselves  for  a professional  or 
business  career,  should  come  into  contact  with  others  pursuing  like  courses, 
and  measure  themselves  with  them.  But  the  source  of  inspiration  is  within, 
and  it  behooves  every  one  to  study  himself  and  take  his  own  measure,  care- 
fully to  learn  his  own  capabilities  and  his  calling  honestly  and  uninflu- 
enced by  motives  of  expediency.  Those  at  the  head  of  our  schools  may 
well  encourage  their  students  to  choose  this  as  that  calling.  And  they 
would  be  doing  an  infinite  service  to  our  schools  if  they  would  discourage 
those  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  teaching,  from  choosing  that  profession. 

A few  years  since  application  was  made  to  the  president  of  one  of  the 
best  normal  schools  in  the  Northwest  for  a teacher  to  fill  the  position  of 
assistant  in  a high  school.  He  replied  that  in  his  entire  graduating  class 
of  fifteen  or  more  there  was  only  one  whom  he  could  conscientiously 
recommend  as  a teacher,  and  even  that  one  he  could  not  recommend 
unqualifiedly.  And  yet  the  class  had  completed  the  entire  course  of 
academic  and  professional  training.  But  the  professional  training  with- 
out some  natural  ability  would  not  make  them  teachers. 

We  all  recognize  the  value  of  professional  training,  and  realize  that  it  is 
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poor  economy  for  one  to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  slowly  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  school  he  is  endeavoring  to  conduct. 
It  is  also  detrimental  to  the  schools  that  they  should  be  managed  by  those 
whose  equipments  are  merely  external,  formal  and  mechanical,  where 
natural  tact  arid  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher  are  wanting.  One  having 
the  genuine  impulse  for  teaching,  preparing  himself  by  every  available 
means,  under  difficulties  perhaps,  will  exercise  a vitalizing  power  and 
influence,  that  another,  though  equipped  with  all  the  modern,  improved 
methods,  will  never  have.  We  may  all  have  known  teachers  unacquainted 
with  educational  reformers,  who  have  made  use  of  many  of  the  very  things 
the  reformers  taught,  because  they  themselves  were  endowed  with  the 
native  faculty  to  see  that  these  were  the  right  things  to  do.  An  intuition 
into  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  children,  and  a sense  of  responsibility, 
will  make  such  an  one  a teacher.  Such  an  one  has  already  a certificate  to 
teach.  Let  us  acquire  all  the  professional  training  possible,  but  let  us  see 
to  it  first  that  we  have  the  right  material  to  begin  with. 

Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.:  The  available  means  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  vary  with  the  locality.  What  is  on 
the  whole  best  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  Iowa  may  not  be  best  adapted  to 
the  rocky  hill-sides  of  Massachusetts,  nor  to  the  conditions  of  a great 
metropolis.  In  educational  discussions  we  often  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  teacher  in  a rural  district, 
where  school  is  recreation,  and  pupils  attend  school  only  a few  months  in 
the  year,  has  different  material  to  work  on  from  what  is  found  in  city 
schools ; and  the  preparation  for  this  work  is  in  some  respects  different 
from  that  of  a city  teacher.  Whatever  professional  training  the  country 
teacher  may  have, — and  the  more  the  better, — without  a certain  executive 
faculty,  which  has  been  denominated  “the  ability  to  run  a hotel,”  there 
will  be  failure.  This  faculty  is  not  less  useful,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
indispensable,  in  a graded  or  city  school ; the  lack  of  it  in  a marked  degree 
may  not  be  so  fatal  to  all  success  as  it  is  in  the  country  school,  because 
the  system,  the  organization,  the  help  of  the  principal,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  of  the  superintendent  or  the  truant  officer,  will  be  an  aid.  More- 
over, in  the  graded  school,  with  a single  class,  one  method  of  discipline 
and  instruction  is  applicable  to  all  pupils.  In  a mixed  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  pupils  of  widely  varying  ages,  as  well  as  with  the  diverse 
capacities  of  individuals  incident  to  all  schools,  the  executive  faculty,  as 
respects  both  the  teaching  and  the  discipline,  becomes  more  important. 

But  there  is  a common  preparation  needful  for  all  teachers.  The  indis- 
pensable condition  for  all  good  teaching  is  scholarship.  The  young  can- 
not be  well  trained  by  an  untaught  teacher.  It  is  not  merely  the  prescribed 
curriculum  that  the  pupil  must  be  made  acquainted  with.  This  is  the 
framework,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton,  upon  which  must  grow  the  parts 
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that  make  up  a symmetrical  whole  ; and  this  symmetry  is  produced  out  of 
the  well-stored  mind  of  an  educated  teacher.  The  daily  lessons  must  be 
enlivened  and  vivified  by  related  facts  and  suggested  ideas.  This  can  be 
best  done  from  the  storehouse  of  a mind  running  over  with  knowledge, 
broad  and  deep,  encompassing  the  subject-matter  of  the  daily  tasks. 

To  such  broad  culture  the  teacher  should,  if  possible,  by  all  means  add 
an  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  But  valuable 
as  this  professional  training  is,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  indis- 
pensable qualification  just  named. 

Mr.  Marble  then  described  at  some  length  the  apprentice  system, 
so-called,  in  use  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  schools, — that 
at  Worcester.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  school  of  observation,  and  is 
superior  to  it  because  the  pupil-teacher  deals  with  a real  school,  and  not 
with  a class  or  classes  of  pupils  practiced  upon  till  they  know  what  to 
expect  from  every  fresh  arrival  of  normal  school  pupils.  The  apprentice 
spends  six  months  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  generally  not  more  than  two. 
In  every  way  she  makes  herself  useful,  and  she  keeps  out  of  the  way ; she 
observes,  she  helps,  she  reports  what  she  sees, — and  she  is  reported  on. 
Thus  her  theory  of  teaching  is  corrected  by  practice.  It  becomes  practical 
and  not  mere  theory.  Her  errors  in  observation  and  in  practice  are  cor- 
rected, both  by  the  normal  school  teachers  and  by  the  teachers  with  whom 
she  works.  She  takes  a class  occasionally,  and  sometimes  she  is  put  in 
charge  of  the  school.  In  this  way  she  learns  more  about  teaching  in  six 
months  than  she  would  learn  in  two  years  without  this  help,  and  with  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  a school. 

If  it  is  objected  that  in  this  way  the  young  teacher  copies  the  errors  of 
the  teachers  with  whom  she  works,  on  the  other  hand  she  copies  the  ex- 
cellencies also, — and  it  is  better  to  copy  something  fairly  good  at  first  than 
to  do  poorly.  Later,  there  is  always  opportunity  to  improve  upon  the 
copy, — just  as  in  writing.  One  of  the  excellencies  in  the  school  referred  to 
is  the  attention  given  to  the  midday  lunch.  This  is  made  a lesson  in 
hygiene, — it  has  become  almost  a fine  art.  There  is  provided  a warm 
closet,  tables,  and  simple  table  furniture,  and  all  the  pupils  sit  together 
and  take  their  food  in  a cheerful  atmosphere.  This  influence  upon  the 
future  teacher  is  far-reaching,  much  more  than  at  first  appears. 

But  better  even  than  mere  learning  and  professional  skill  is  a sincere 
love  for  children,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  lift  them  up.  The  teacher,  filled 
with  love  for  the  little  ones,  will  find  a way  to  help  them  and  improve  them, 
far  more  than  one  filled  with  all  knowledge  and  stuffed  to  repletion  with 
methods,  psychology,  and  the  science  of  pedagogy,  if  in  attaining  all  this  the 
juice  of  human  kindness  has  been  squeezed  out  of  her.  Children  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  specimens  upon  which  to  practice  the  arts  of  the  profes- 
sion. They  are  human  souls  to  be  developed  and  made  manly  and  womanly. 
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Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : School  boards  do  not 
make  the  schools,  but  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  is  the  school.  The 
child  in  the  school-room  is  the  object  of  the  school.  It  might  be  as  well 
to  state  clearly  that  all  this  talk  about  making  good  teachers  without  pro- 
fessional training  is  of  little  value  to  the  schools.  There  is  no  equivalent 
for  professional  training.  The  time  is  coming  when  none  but  those  profes- 
sionally trained  will  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Let  us 
understand  it,  and  not  beguile  ourselves  into  long-winded  discussions  in 
the  vain  search  for  temporary  substitutes. 

Mr.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J. : I think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our 
teachers  should  be  well  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  great  question  is,  “How  shall  this  supply  of  good  teachers  be  multi- 
plied ? ” In  my  own  experiments  I usually  ask  the  teachers  who  come  to 
my  school,  “ What  are  you  here  for  ?”  It  reminds  them  of  their  great 
mission.  One  of  the  best  things  to  set  a teacher  right  in  the  work  of  the 
common  schools  is  an  earnest  consideration  of  such  a question.  What  is 
the  trouble  with  the  normal  school  work  ? It  is  the  low  tone  of  scholar- 
ship. What  is  the  reason  of  this  low  tone  ? It  is  because  of  the  concern 
of  local  managers  to  accommodate  those  pupils  who  apply.  A great  many 
graduates  of  country  schools  will  not  go  into  normal  schools  where  they 
must  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  again.  We  cannot  expect  all  the 
teachers  of  a State  to  come  from  a normal  school.  It  cannot  be  done.  In 
our  State  there  are  training  classes  that  do  very  much  of  this  work.  We 
need  more  normal  schools  of  a higher  grade,  better  equipped,  better 
taught,  longer  course,  with  plenty  of  observation,  practice,  and  criticism. 
There  is  too  much  anxiety  to  complete  the  normal  course  in  a short  time. 
Good  qualifications  for  admission,  from  two  to  three  years’  thorough 
training  under  able  and  experienced  teachers,  and  the  schools  of  the 
country  would  soon  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  normal  training. 

H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie,  Penn. : Most  school  boards  are  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  and  leave  the  entire  responsibility  of  ways  and  means  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

A special  training  teacher  may  be  desirable  to  give  unity  to  the  work  of 
preparing  our  teachers,  but  a special  teacher  is  not  really  necessary.  The 
means  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  are  at  hand  in  every  school 
district,  because  in  every  district  there  are  teachers  of  special  skill  in 
teaching  one  subject  or  another.  Out  of  these  teachers  an  excellent  train- 
ing faculty  can  be  organized. 

A general  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  is,  of  course,  the 
thing  that  candidates  for  teaching  must  have  as  a basis  to  start  with.  The 
question  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches,  of  managing 
the  school,  and  developing  character,  should  constitute  the  main  work 
of  the  training  class.  Call  in  the  teacher  who  has  been  most  successful 
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in  teaching  reading.  Let  her  give  a dozen  lessons,  or  two  dozen  lessons, 
or  as  many  lessons  as  may  be  necessary  in  setting  forth  fully,  in  detail, 
with  every  simple  illustration  she  herself  uses,  her  way  of  beginning  the 
little  ones  in  their  very  first  lesson.  What  does  she  do  first,  and  how  ? 
What  does  she  do  next,  and  how  ? And  so  on  from  day  to  day. 

Call  in  the  teacher  who  has  been  successful  in  number  work,  or  in  the 
first  steps  of  arithmetic  Let  her  do  the  same  as  the  teacher  of  reading. 
Call  in  your  best  teacher  of  geography,  your  best  teacher  of  grammar. 
United  States  history,  writing,  drawing,  and  music.  Let  the  young  can- 
didates be  taught  how  to  put  lessons  on  the  board  properly  and  neatly. 
Apportion  them  among  the  schools  to  some  particular  room  for  half-day 
observations,  for  a month,  with  daily  report  of  what  they  have  seen.  Let 
them  teach  for  another  month,  one  class  a day,  under  the  direction  of  the 
skilled  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room,  and  practical  results  are  sure  to 
follow  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

How  about  psychology,  the  history  of  education  and  the  special  study  of 
methods  ? Would  you  not  have  our  candidates  instructed  in  the  science  , 
of  teaching  and  the  history  of  education  ? No — and  yes.  No  for  all  and 
every,  until  they  have  had  at  least  two  or  three  years*  practice  in  teaching, 
and  then  yes,  by  all  means.  Why,  in  the  first  instance,  no  ? First,  be- 
cause the  young  girls  that  go  into  our  training  classes  fresh  from  the  high 
school  are  too  immature  to  understand  mental  philosophy  or  psychology. 
It  will  only  befuddle  them.  The  power  to  analyze,  to  dissect,  to  connect 
mental  processes  in  their  proper  relations,  is  the  last  and  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  result  of  much  observation  and  wide 
experience.  For  a young  girl  to  psychologize,  to  philosophize  about 
the  mental  process  of  the  child-mind,  without  knowing  anything  about 
children,  or  coming  into  actual  mental  contact  with  them  is,  if  not  the 
purest  nonsense,  at  least  of  extremely  doubtful  value. 

Again,  the  abstract  study  of  psychology,  as  a preparation  for  teaching, 
is  very  apt  to  send  the  young  teacher  into  the  school  with  a tendency  to 
impose  and  practice  upon  the  children  a theory  instead  of  a disposition 
to  study  actual  conditions  out  of  which  she  ought  to  develop  her  own 
theories  and  her  own  methods. 

Even  the  discussion  of  methods,  before  we  are  engaged  in  teaching,  is 
of  little  value  beyond  conveying  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  The 
method  of  somebody  else  is  of  no  value  to  me  unless  it  quickens  and 
expands  ideas  already  existing  in  my  own  mind. 

The  best  psychology  for  the  teacher, — the  beginning  teacher, — is  the 
psychology  of  vulgar  practice.  It  is  the  right  kind  of  psychology  to  rid 
our  minds  of  foolish,  impracticable,  and  short-sighted  notions.  It  is  the 
psychology  that  shows  us  where  we  shall  probably  fail,  and  where  to  con- 
centrate our  energies  in  order  to  succeed.  Professional  psychology  should 
come  after  the  teaching  is  begun,  after  common  sense  study  of  the  chil- 
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dreu,  after  the  study  of  actual  conditions.  Then  it  will  develop,  enlarge, 
and  widen  the  teaching  mind. 

State  Supt.  Draper,  New  York,  said  : He  was  afraid  we  were  not 
holding  to  the  question.  It  was  concerning  present  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  not  in  the  cities  but  in  villages  and  the 
rural  districts.  He  was  sorry  to  note  a disposition  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two  speakers  to  disparage  professional  training  altogether.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  history  of  educational  progress  to  do  this.  Such  sentiments  are 
outlawed, — are  back  numbers.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  argue  with  men 
who  had  been  enjoying  a Kip  Van  Winkle  slumber,  and  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  general  educational  sentiment  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  expect  that  all  teachers  will  be  as  thoroughly  prepared  for 
their  work  as  they  may  be  and  ought  to  be  in  the  cities.  Yet  experience 
shows  that  some  special  preparation  may  be  exacted  even  in  the  country. 
Candidates  will  comply  with  what  is  required.  Send  all  you  can  to  the 
regularly  established  normal  schools,  but  remember  that  there  can  never  be 
enough  normal  schools  maintained  to  supply  all  the  teachers  needed  in  the 
common  schools,  and  also  that  all  candidates  cannot  afford  to  take  a com- 
plete normal  course  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  chance  of  being  employed  at 
five  or  six  dollars  per  week,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  turned  out  at  the 
next  turn  of  the  political  wheel.  We  need  short-term  training  classes 
throughout  the  rural  districts.  Enough  of  these  may  be  established  in 
many  States,  at  small  cost,  to  supply  all  teachers  needed.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  institute  pass  examinations.  We  have  turned  back  six 
thousand  candidates  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman  : Suppose  you  had  a whole  Congressional  district  in 

which  you  were  short  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  ? What  would 
you  do? 

Supt.  Draper  : I would  import  them  from  districts  having  a surplus. 
We  have  large  sections  of  country  in  which  the  circumstances  are  as  hard 
as  can  be  in  the  thrifty  and  magnificent  State  of  Iowa.  When  they 
are  short  of  teachers,  we  tell  them  to  send  to  one  of  the  normal  schools 
or  to  a commissioner  in  another  county,  and  the  result  is  that  some  deserv- 
ing one,  who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  in  preparing  to  teach, 
gets  the  place.  Take  this  course  and  you  will  not  only  set  all  hands  at 
work,  but  you  will  direct  their  labor.  You  will  fill  up  the  normal  schools 
and  training  classes,  and  stimulate  educational  activity  in  more  ways  than 
can  be  specified. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  discredit  examinations.  It  is  a foolish  habit. 
The  examination  has  its  legitimate  use.  We  do  not  use  it  to  determine 
who  shall  be  certified  but  who  shall  not  be.  We  do  not  say  that  all  who 
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pass  an  examination  shall  be  certified  by  any  means.  We  say  that  the  local 
officer  may  withhold  certificates  from  any  candidate,  no  matter  whether  he 
passes  the  examination  or  not,  and  without  giving  any  reason.  We  only  say 
that  he  shall  not  issue  a certificate  unless  the  candidate  attends  upon  a 
prescribed  course  of  professional  instruction  or  passes  the  prescribed  exami- 
nation. In  the  next  world  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  ends  without 
means,  but  we  cannot  in  this  world. 

Something  has  been  said  about  institutes.  We  would  talk  more  under- 
standing^ if  we  first  defined  the  term.  Our  institutes  are  agencies 
for  keeping  teachers  abreast  of  the  times.  That  is  about  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  a meeting  which  continues  only  a week  or  two.  Such  a meet- 
ing will  go  far  to  do  that,  if  it  is  properly  organized  and  managed.  But 
it  must  be  a school, — not  a picnic.  All  must  attend  and  attend  regu- 
larly. This  cannot  be  expected  unless  attendance  is  both  compulsory 
and  compensated.  The  work  done  must  be  substantial  and  inviting  and 
progressive. 

We  will  continue  to  talk  about  innumerable  things,  but  nothing  can  be 
of  such  supreme  importance  as  the  institution  of  efficient  agencies  for 
promoting  the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  for  preventing  the 
certification  of  such  as  are  not  so  trained. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AND 

ADDRESSES 

OF  THE 

Kindergarten  Department 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


SECRETARY’S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Torokto,  Ont.,  July  15,  1891. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  was  called  to  order  at  3 p.m.  by  the 
President,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

This  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a hymn  by  the  students  of  the 
Toronto  Training  School  for  Kindergartners.  These  young  ladies  also 
gave  a number  of  very  pretty  gesture  songs  during  this  session. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcomb  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  welcomed  the  visiting 
Kindergartners,  and  the  President  made  an  address. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from  the  widow  and  niece  of  Fried- 
erich  Froebel,  Mrs.  Louise  Froebel  of  Hamburg,  and  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Schrader  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Wm.  N.  Hailmann  read  a letter  of  greeting  from  Miss  Emma  Mar- 
wedel  of  California. 

A resolution  was  adopted  notifying  the  Secretary  to  make  suitable 
replies  to  all  greetings. 

Then  followed  a vocal  solo  by  Miss  Burden  of  Toronto. 

Papers  were  read  by  Mrs.  Jas.  L.  Hughes  of  Ontario  on  “ Kindergarten 
Methods  in  Intellectual  Training,”  by  Miss  N.  Cropsey  of  Indiana  on 
“ The  Organic  Connection  Between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Primary 
School,”  and  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Frederickson  of  Indiana  on  “ Theory 
Tested  by  Experience.” 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  by  the  President : 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam  of  Illinois,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Sinclair  of  Ontario,  and  Miss  Nora  Smith  of  California. 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers — Miss  E.  Bolton  of  Ontario, 
Miss  N.  Cropsey  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Edna  Worden  of  Colorado. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 
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SECOND  SESSION. — Judy  16. 

The  Department  met  at  3 p.m.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Teachers’  Hymn  by 
the  audience. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  of  Washington,  D.C.,  made  an  address  on  “ The 
Kindergarten  and  the  Public  School.” 

This  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
others. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  “ Some  Things  A Kindergartner  Should  Know.” 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows: 

President. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Ontario. 

Vice-President. — Miss  Nora  Smith,  California. 

Secretary. — Miss  Anna  E.  Erederickson,  Indiana.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Department  for  the  Nominees. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  made  the  following  report : 

1.  Resolved , That  we  gratefully  note  the  continued  progress  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  on  the  American  continent,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work. 

2.  Resolved , That  we  extend  our  gratitude  to  those  who  by  their  exhibits  of  work 
have  contributed  so  much  to  prove  its  practical  value  to  the  people  at  large  and  to 
stimulate  further  progress. 

3.  Resolved , That  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  making  the  kindergarten  a part  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  of  extending  its  educational  principles  to  all  the  work  of 
elementary  education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  desires  to 
thank  most  sincerely  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Association  of  Toronto,  the 
Local  Executive  Committee,  represented  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcomb,  and  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Association,  for  their  great  courtesy  during  the  present  session  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

5.  Resolved , That  kindergartners  everywhere  should  be  grateful  to  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Ross,  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  a plan  of  education  whereby  the  development  of  the  child  may  be  organically 
continued  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university;  also,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Hughes,  for  their  successful  introduction  of  kindergarten  work  in  Toronto,  and  for  their 
loyal  and  continued  support  of  its  highest  interests. 

6.  Resolved , That  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  alacrity  with  which  the  educa- 
tional press  of  America  has  aided  the  workers  in  the  kindergarten  movement  in  their 
efforts  to  diffuse  a better  knowledge  of  the  principles  they  represent. 

7.  Resolved , That  this  Convention  recognizes  fully  the  value  of  the  services  which  the 
retiring  officers  have  rendered  this  Department,  both  in  arrangement  of  exhibits  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  valuable  programme. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted. 

After  a few  remarks  by  the  new  President,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes,  and  the 
singing  of  several  songs  by  the  Toronto  Kindergarten  Training  Class,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BY  MBS.  L.  T.  NEWCOMB  OF  ONTARIO. 


With  your  permission,  Mrs.  President,  I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
to  the  friends  here  assembled,  not  in  the  form  of  a speech,  because  I 
never  make  speeches,  and  if  I did  I would  not  consume  your  valuable 
time  now , when  so  much  is  in  store  for  us  on  your  excellent  programme ; 
but  simply  to  extend,  on  behalf  of  our  Canadian  kindergartners,  a hearty 
and  genuine  “ Welcome ” to  all  present  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  when 
kindergartners  meet  not  on  a foreign  shore,  but  on  the  common  ground 
of  unity  in  aim  and  progress.  In  the  words  of  our  great  teacher,  Fred- 
erick Froebel,  “ Ever  in  relation  recall  the  truth  that  unity  exists  in  all ,” 
let  me  assure  you  of  united  hearts  and  hands  in  the  great  work  bequeathed 
to  us,  and  with  none  will  we  join  Heads,  Hearts,  and  Hands  more  ear- 
nestly than  with  “ Our  American  Cousins.” 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


W.  T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  U.  S. 


The  kindergarten  has  all  the  elements  of  family  education,  and  it 
takes  on,  also,  something  of  the  formality  of  a school.  One  of  the  duties 
of  a school  is  to  teach  what  may  he  called  the  conventionalities,  such  as 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  numer- 
ical symbols,  which,  preserving  among  men  the  steps  of  progress  already 
made,  hand  them  on  to  succeeding  generations  and  give  the  individual 
access  to  the  literary  and  scientific  products  of  civilization.  Part  of  this 
work  is  done  in  the  kindergarten.  It  should  take  the  child  at  four 
years  of  age  and  keep  him  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  six ; it  should 
take  him  through  the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  thought  from 
feeling.  Plays  and  games  are  only  a small  part  of  the  work ; they  are 
necessary  because  the  child  cannot  think  quantity  without  quality,  the 
abstract  idea  of  number  being  only  reached  through  the  notion  of  the 
divisibility  of  a concrete  unity.  This  step  of  advancement  from  the  con- 
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Crete  to  the  abstract  is  frequently  made  by  the  child  himself  without 
assistance.  In  the  kindergarten  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  every 
step  of  progress  is  naturally  connected  with  the  one  before  it.  This  it  is 
which  constitutes  the  organic  connection  of  knowledge.  Education  is 
the  elevation  of  the  individual  into  the  species.  The  school  teaches  the 
conventionalities  of  life;  it  gives  the  child  access  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
race,  but  it  often  errs  in  making  its  experiences  to  the  child  too  formal. 
It  is  too  rigid  and  unsympathetic,  and  the  child  is  expected  to  throw  otf 
the  freedom  of  the  family  at  once,  and  all  too  soon  assume  the  formali- 
ties of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  great  need  of  a connecting  link  between 
the  two  call  for  some  noble-hearted  lover  of  his  kind  to  suggest  a change, 
and  Froebel,  whose  memory  all  kindergartners,  all  true  educationalists, 
reverence,  came  to  the  rescue  and  supplied  the  need.  The  kindergarten 
takes  the  little  one  in  his  tenderest  years,  and,  by  placing  within  his  reach 
symbols  and  games  suited  to  his  comprehension,  enables  him  to  natur- 
ally, and  without  undue  or  forced  effort,  grasp  and  assimilate  the  ideas 
and  teachings  desired.  It  makes  him  notice  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world  around  him,  and  seeing  begets  the  desire  to  imitate.  It 
leads  him  up  from  the  initial  stage  of  feeling  to  thinking,  and  from 
thought  to  action.  But  the  games  and  plays  are  only  a portion  of  the 
work;  there  are  gifts  and  occupations.  These  are  less  symbolical  and 
more  logical,  and  train  the  quantitative  faculties.  A child  does  not 
readily  realize  what  it  means  to  think  quantity ; it  is  a hard  and  awkward 
step  for  him  to  take,  and  the  idea  of  number,  for  instance,  must  be 
learned  not  by  starting  at  a unit  and  adding,  but  by  taking  a divisible 
unit  and  dividing  it;  and  thus  Froebel,  who  perceived  this  point,  intro- 
duced the  divisible  block.  The  kindergarten  is  the  great  remedy  of  this 
century  for  the  formalism  of  the  primary  school,  and  it  had  been  badly 
needed  before  it  came  to  the  rescue.  It  is  most  needed  for  the  children 
of  the  suddenly  rich  and  of  the  very  poor.  Those  who  have  become  sud- 
denly rich  have,  in  most  cases,  done  so  from  their  strong  perceptive  and 
inventive  abilities,  their  power  to  grasp  favorable  conditions  and  use 
them,  and  their  children,  inheriting  these  qualities,  are  ofttimes  preco- 
cious and  very  restless  and  troublesome.  At  school  they  are  pronounced 
incorrigible  and  sent  home.  At  eighteen  they  develop  a love  of  gam- 
bling and  horse-racing,  and  the  paternal  property  is  soon  dissipated. 
Then  the  children  of  the  very  poor  need  the  kindergarten,  for  they  are 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined;  no  playgrounds  and  recreations,  and  liv- 
ing that  stunted,  melancholy  life,  surrounded  by  vice  and  crime  of  all 
kinds,  they  become  the  wolves  of  society.  Send  them  to  the  kinder- 
garten, where  one  of  the  first  results  is  to  learn  self-respect,  and  learning 
it,  they  will  teach  it  to  others.  The  birth  of  self-respect  in  any  man  is 
the  dawn  of  a new  order  of  things  in  his  being. 
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KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  IN  INTELLECTUAL 
TRAINING. 


MRS.  J.  L.  HUGHES,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


The  kindergarten  first  won  its  way  into  our  hearts  because  of  its  sym- 
pathetic nature.  As  we  look  into  the  face  of  free  childhood  the  eyes  that 
look  back  to  us  glow  with  an  appeal  for  joyous,  active  living  that  we  can- 
not resist. 

As  we  watch  children  at  their  play,  so  full  of  life,  so  easily  stirred 
through  their  feelings,  their  joyful  activity  seems  so  much  more  attract- 
ive and  natural  than  the  formal  discipline  of  the  school,  we  instinctively 
long  for  some  means  by  which  we  may  preserve  the  happy  spontaneity  of 
childhood  and  yet  avoid  the  capricious  wilfulness  of  undisciplined  growth. 

The  kindergarten  offered  a solution  to  our  problem,  and  we  opened 
our  hearts  and  took  it  in  gladly.  We  revelled  in  its  home  atmosphere. 
We  rejoiced  in  its  loving  freedom. 

It  came  to  us  first  as  a luxury  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  favored  few  as  a 
special  culture.  Then,  because  of  the  loving  spirit  which  pervades  it, 
philanthropy  claimed  it  as  a substitute  for  the  mother  element  which 
is  of  necessity  lacking  in  the  lives  of  those  little  ones  who  are  grouped 
together  in  institutions  or  who  are  without  any  home  life  in  the  complete 
ideal  of  the  family  circle. 

Educationalists  formerly  thought  little  of  the  instructive  period  of 
childhood.  It  was  deemed  best  to  leave  the  growth  of  that  period  to 
nature,  caring  only  for  the  physical  well-being.  Others  again  thought 
any  invasion  of  that  period  almost  sacrilegious. 

Our  faith  in  the  system  is  a living  conviction  that  when  intelligently 
and  reverently  applied  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  childhood,  both 
as  a moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

It  is  the  universal  which  persists,  and  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  its  universal  application  before  we  can  be  certain  of  its  per- 
sistence as  a related  practical  part  of  our  school  system. 

There  are  yet  economists  who  claim  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  expense 
to  add  it  to  the  public-school  system,  because  they  do  not  see  its  value  as 
an  intellectual  training ; and  to  these  we  must  appeal  with  the  results  of 
our  work,  showing  it  to  be  a foundation  broad  and  true  for  all  growth, 
such  as  no  other  system  of  training  or  learning  to  nature  can  lay 
claim  to. 

We  must  define  our  work  to  the  intelligent  economist  as  wholly  in  line 
with,  and  greatly  assisting  and  elevating  the  intellectual  methods  of  the 
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school,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  fast  to  the  claim  of  especial  sympathy 
with  the  child  nature,  showing  that  we  are  not  arbitrarily  formulating 
the  activities  of  the  child,  and  that  by  preserving  the  spontaneity  of  the 
child’s  impulsive  action  by  our  fostering  care,  we  are  enriching  his  intel- 
lectual growth. 

To  be  able  to  do  this  satisfactorily  the  kindergartner  should  combine 
the  executive  ability  of  the  teacher,  the  sympathetic,  consecrated  spirit 
of  the  mother,  and  the  reverent  insight  of  the  philosopher.  She  must 
be  definite  and  strong,  loving  and  unselfish,  full  of  faith,  and  hopefully 
sure. 

All  intellectual  development  is  along  the  lines  of  receptivity,  reflec- 
tion, and  execution. 

Upon  the  activity  of  the  receptive  depends  the  joy  of  life,  and  any 
increase  of  that  power  by  training  increases  the  conscious  pleasure  of 
living.  During  early  childhood  the  senses  are  keenly  alive  to  all  things 
in  nature.  The  child  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes,  and  feels  with  delight. 
He  is  full  of  questions,  and  lives  in  a perpetual  delight  of  every  fresh 
discovery. 

The  training  of  the  receptive  power  is  through  the  senses,  and  the 
kindergarten  does  more  than  any  other  system  to  cultivate  and  use  them 
systematically  and  with  constant  pleasure. 

The  child’s  instinctive  delights  are  recognized  and  fostered  by  intelli- 
gent care.  Provision  is  made  for  healthy  stimulant  to  increase  the 
power  by  use. 

He  imitates  in  his  games  the  flying  and  hopping  of  birds  and  insects, 
and  the  various  activities  of  nature,  or  he  reproduces  the  forms  of 
domestic  life  and  the  simpler  trades. 

By  living  the  life  of  other  things  himself,  that  life  is  made  clearer  to 
him.  He  observes  more  closely  and  sympathetically  because  he  is  one 
with  their  life.  He  has  through  his  action  secured  to  himself  the  life 
which  attracted  him  in  nature,  and  his  desire  for  the  selfish  holding  of 
captivity  is  lessened  in  a degree  corresponding  to  his  comprehension  of 
that  life. 

His  gift  and  occupation  work  have  always  a definite  result  to  be 
reached.  This  is  through  application  of  his  ideas  of  form,  number, 
size,  direction,  etc.,  and  the  effort  to  do  is  of  necessity  constantly  defin- 
ing through  use. 

He  sees  with  quicker,  clearer  sight,  because  he  knows  his  pleasure  is 
shared  and  understood. 

His  ears  are  quick  to  catch  the  sounds  of  nature,  because  in  hearing 
he  is  made  one  with  others  who  hear. 

The  soci'al  instinct  reacts  to  increase  personal  power.  Sympathy  is 
both  soil  and  sunshine  in  the  growth  of  the  feeling. 
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In  games  and  songs  the  sense  of  taste  is  made  to  Contribute  to  his 
intellectual  growth  by  becoming  the  discriminating  power  in  determin- 
ing through  the  qualities  the  nature  of  material  things,  instead  of  being 
solely  a means  of  pleasure  through  the  gratification  of  appetite. 

We  gain  on  the  intellectual  side  by  this  use  of  the  sense,  and  lessen 
the  danger  of  excess  on  the  physical,  and  of  perversion  on  the  moral. 

The  total  result  is  the  spiritualizing  of  material  by  lifting  the  con- 
scious activity  of  the  sense  to  the  plane  of  thought. 

All  knowing  is  discrimination,  and  all  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  the 
material  plane  tends  to  develop  strength  of  discrimination  on  the  higher 
plane  of  intellectual  and  moral  choice. 

The  aim  of  the  kindergarten  method  is  not  activity  of  the  senses 
alone  (that  would  develop  only  selfishness),  but  to  help  the  child  to 
organize  his  sense  activity  into  intellectual  forms — to  help  him  make 
the  transition  from  material  holding  to  intellectual. 

The  law  of  self-preservation  holds  good  through  the  conscious  as  well 
as  the  instinctive  period  of  growth,  but  it  is  modified  and  sanctified  by 
the  lifting  of  the  ideal  of  self  from  a consciousness  of  being  an  individ- 
ual for  whom  all  things  were  made,  to  the  vision  of  self  as  a being  of 
vital  force  in  living  contact  with  fellow-beings;  one  who  receives,  but 
only  that  he  may  have  the  more  to  give  to  others,  and  whose  receiving 
capacity  depends  upon  the  activity  of  giving. 

All  activity  of  the  senses  is  defining  and  separating  into  the  elements 
which  form  the  essence  of  material  existence,  and  forms  the  basis  for  all 
definite  knowledge. 

The  reflective  powers  reunite  that  which  has  been  separated  or  defined. 
Isolated  facts  are  seen  in  connection  which  suggest  as  possible  the  rela- 
tionships to  be  discovered.  It  deepens  the  joy  of  life  through  widening 
the  vision  beyond  the  passing  feeling  of  sense  delight  and  reveals  proc- 
esses of  activity  which  bring  the  pleasure  of  the  past  and  the  hope  of 
the  future  into  the  joy  of  the  moment. 

All  value  is  relative,  and  the  wider  the  view  of  relationships  the  more 
power  have  we  to  judge  of  the  real  worth  of  that  which  we  hold. 

The  emphasis  of  the  principle  of  process  in  the  kindergarten  methods 
is  based  in  the  thought,  Isolation  is  death,  and  mankind  longs  for  life, 
and  that  more  abundantly. 

In  our  methods  nothing  is  left  in  isolation.  The  moment  it  is  seen  as 
a separate  thing  it  is  revealed  as  a part  of  a process ; as  the  senses  define, 
the  thought  reunites  into  an  organic  unity.  The  joy  of  discovery  be- 
comes an  element  in  the  effort  for  creation. 

The  child  builds  with  his  blocks,  and  we  aim  to  have  the  process  a 
sequence  of  carefully  graded  steps,  so  that  the  principle  of  growth  may 
be  easily  comprehended.  This  is  secured  by  constantly  connecting  the 
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building  with  the  child’s  experience.  Each  thing  he  makes  is  at  once 
a link  in  the  process  of  reflection,  which  he  runs  over  in  the  recognition 
of  its  likeness  to  his  own  surroundings. 

Material  connection  in  unlike  things  is  suggested  hy  definite  changes, 
which  are  so  simple  that  the  one  form  is  not  lost  in  the  change  into 
another,  and  the  logical  sequence  which  ends  at  the  starting-point  is  a 
constant  revelation  of  unknown  and  undreamed-of  relations. 

It  is  the  sympathy  of  understanding  which  voiced  the  call  to  the 
mother  spirit  in  the  world,  “ Let  us  live  with  our  children,”  that  inspires 
every  true  kindergartner,  and  lights  up  the  experience  of  childhood 
and  reveals  while  it  guides. 

The  songs  are  related  so  that  his  life  experience,  which  he  re-lives  in 
them,  may  be  revealed  in  a process — the  song  being  the  mirror  in 
which  he  sees  his  life  reflected. 


The  songs  and  occupations  are  chosen  according  to  the  times  and  sea- 
sons of  his  life,  that  we  may  respond  to  and  foster  the  instinctive  feeling 
which  the  day  or  circumstances  has  aroused. 

In  this  there  has  been  no  arbitrary  formula  in  his  training,  but  the  law 
of  organization  has  prevailed  through  wise  sympathy  and  fostering  care. 

The  law  which  we  formulate  to  ourselves  as  “ All  unused  material 
is  wasted”  is  formulated  to  the  child  only  through  his  activity.  It  is  by 
living  in  the  form  of  the  law  that  we  become  a law  unto  ourselves. 

Mathematical  organization  of  form  and  number  repeat  this  process  in 
material.  Lines  are  only  elements  which  are  united  into  forms.  Single 
things  or  single  groups  are  only  parts  of  other  things,  and  are  again  united 
into  larger  wholes,  etc. 

No  truth  can  be  revealed  as  a complete  truth,  but  must  be  forever 
revealing  itself  under  new  aspects  and  in  new  relations. 

Who  can  find  out  God?  We  go  on  from  glory  to  glory. 

But  both  the  receptive  and  reflective  faculties  reveal  their  true  mean- 
ing in  a process  which  reaches  a climax  in  the  executive  power. 

We  may  be  constantly  receiving  impressions  through  the  senses,  and  so 
living  a light-hearted,  happy  existence,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  present  moment. 

We  may  be  able  to  trace  connection  in  the  network  of  activities  around 
us  and  yet  have  no  vital  connection  with  it  all.  To  be  a link  m a proc- 
ess implies  a vital  personal  activity  of  will.  A link  must  hold  as  well  as 
be  held.  The  moment  it  loses  its  double  activity  its  life  is  ended. 

We  may  feel  deeply  and  think  profoundly,  and  yet  have  no  real  per- 
sonal power,  because  we  have  not  the  ability  to  organize  our  feeling  into 
thought,  and  no  strength  to  put  our  thought  into  execution. 

The  kindergarten  helps  the  child  to  organize  his  feeling  by  its  foster- 
ing care  and  guiding  sympathy,  and  secures  the  climax  of  execution  by 
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guiding  always  to  a definite  result,  which  becomes  at  once  a reality  hy 
connecting  it  with  his  experience  in  his  play. 

The  kindergarten  system  is  the  only  one  that  is  essentially  executive 
in  its  methods. 

Feeling  that  finds  no  expression  dies. 

To  have  insight  without  attainment  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  moral  degen- 
eracy and  to  weaken  individual  power. 

The  starting-point,  the  process,  and  the  result  are  seen  as  a related 
whole,  and  the  child  has  the  thrill  of  a creator’s  delight  as  the  finished 
work  lies  before  him.  He  has  a conscious  sense  of  individual  power 
through  knowing  how  the  work  was  accomplished. 

The  starting-point  in  the  kindergarten  is  a natural  one ; all  the  work 
is  based  on  the  child’s  instinctive  forms  of  activity.  His  nature  is  essen- 
tially creative.  He  manipulates  material  with  a purpose  of  making 
something.  He  builds,  he  represents  in  picture  form.  He  delights  in 
the  imitation  of  the  employment  of  his  parents  hy  natural  choice.  It  is 
these  impulsive  activities  which  we  guide  hy  our  fostering  care.  We 
come  into  his  life  of  feeling  with  the  sympathetic  response  of  recognition 
and  understanding.  We  formulate  no  rules  of  action,  hut  determine  the 
path  of  his  experience  hy  clearing  the  way  for  his  activity  in  a logical 
sequence  and  meeting  the  advance  of  his  development  with  material 
suited  to  his  larger  power. 

Our  sympathy  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  the  realities  of  law. 
The  material  defines  itself  under  the  definite  qualities  of  form,  num- 
ber, size,  proportion,  direction,  etc. 

The  movement  we  organize  according  to  the  law  of  all  growth — the 
presentation  of  opposites  and  the  process  of  meditation. 

The  more  definite  our  receptive  power,  the  more  conscious  is  our 
pleasure  in  recognition,  and  the  greater  the  sense  of  personal  power, 
because  the  creative  power  is  dependent  on  the  definiteness  of  our  com- 
prehension of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  process. 

The  crude  results  of  the  child’s  first  efforts  are  full  of  pleasant  satis- 
faction, because  his  ideas  are  still  crude.  But  the  process  of  creation 
reveals  more  of  the  ideal  nature  of  the  material.  His  effort  has 
strengthened  the  power  to  do,  and  the  result  of  succeeding  action  will  be 
the  expression  of  his  larger  self. 

So  he  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength.  The  natural  law  is  the 
divine  law. 

So  through  the  instinctive  or  impulsive  period  of  early  childhood; 
the  child  is  led  by  loving  insight  along  paths  of  activity  that  formulate 
law  in  the  child’s  nature  before  the  age  of  conscious  choice. 

His  form  of  activity  has  led  him  to  associate  result  with  process,  and 
as  the  process  has  revealed  the  result,  so  a result  seen  as  a fact  or  truth 
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or  condition  at  once  implies  a past  process  of  creation,  a present  rela- 
tionship, and  an  ever-growing  influence. 

Facts  are  no  longer  dead,  but  living  realities,  and  thus  in  the  school  of 
things  he  is  made  ready  for  the  school  of  facts. 


THE  ORGANIC  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN AND  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL . 


BY  MISS  N.  CROPSEY,  INDIANA. 


Our  nineteenth-century  poets  and  scientists  teach  us  that  all  life,  in 
its  unfolding,  is  a unit,  though  its  forms  may  he  many ; and  that  “ we 
must  account  for  the  world  and  nature  by  other  principles  than  those  of 
carpentry  and  chemistry.” 

No  phase  of  human  development  can  be  considered  alone  ; each 
implies  a relation  to  every  other.  “ It  is  pernicious,”  says  Froebel,  “ to 
consider  the  stages  of  human  development — child,  boy,  or  man — as  dis- 
tinct, and  not  as  life  shows  them — continuous  in  themselves  in  unbroken 
transitions.” 

The  same  being  looks  out  upon  the  world  from  the  kindergarten, 
from  the  primary  school,  and  from  the  school  of  later  life.  No  new 
fundamental  powers  have  been  given  to  the  “ soul  that  rises  with  him.” 
But  self-activity  takes  other  forms  expressing  advancing  stages  in  con- 
sciousness, and  each  transition  reveals  something  in  himself  which 
changes  his  attitude  toward  the  world  of  man  and  of  things.  Self-sepa- 
ration means  progress  toward  higher  self-unification.  By  becoming 
conscious  of  his  great  inheritance  he  really  possesses  it. 

He  moves  from  the  unconscious  toward  the  conscious ; from  life  in 
things  to  life  in  ideas ; from  life  in  the  body  to  life  in  the  spirit. 

The  general  movement  of  life  in  the  kindergarten  is  that  of  sponta- 
neous activity,  a period  which  is  conscious,  when  compared  with  early 
infancy,  and  unconscious  compared  with  a later  expression  of  power  in 
the  primary  school.  Yet  even  here,  where  earnest  life  seems  to  take  such 
light  and  airy  forms,  we  trace  the  thread  of  conscious  work  and  con- 
scious action.  In  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  work  in  its  ele- 
mentary form  is  begun.  A very  sudden  transition  to  new  forms  of 
activity  cannot  be  made  without  loss. 

How  shall  the  cheerful  activity  of  the  child  in  play  lead  gradually  to 
the  cheerful  activity  of  man  in  work,  which  denies  present  gratification 
for  future  joy  in  a reasonable  result?  “ Play,  that  is,  activity,  not  pleas- 
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ure,  will  keep  children  cheerful,”  says  Richter.  “Cheerfulness  is  at 
once  the  ground  and  flower  of  virtue,  and  its  crown.  Let  it  not  he  con- 
founded with  enjoyment,  which  gives  a selfish  mien.” 

Proper  work,  and  for  a right  purpose,  will  keep  man  cheerful,  because 
it  is  the  form  of  activity  which,  in  general,  best  expresses  his  degree  of 
consciousness.  In  play,  the  activity  alone  is  its  purpose  and  reward ; 
in  work,  the  product  of  the  activity  is  its  purpose ; but  these  should  not 
be  regarded  as  wholly  separate  and  unrelated.  It  is  the  proper  relation 
of  the  one  to  the  other  which  makes  each  a means  of  growth. 

In  a modern  story  we  find  this  description  of  work  in  its  effect  upon 
man,  when  there  is  no  creative  element  in  it,  and  no  contrasting  activ- 
ity in  recreation : “ My  body  was  strong,  but  my  brain  was  dead.  You 

may  work  a man’s  body  so  that  his  soul  dies.  Work  is  good;  I have 
worked  at  the  old  farm  from  the  sun’s  rising  till  its  setting,  but  I have 
had  time  to  think  and  time  to  feel.  When  I first  came,  I always  refused 
my  master’s  offer  of  the  brandy  flask,  but  now  I drank  as  my  oxen  did.” 

When  all  the  activity  of  a complex  and  highly  organized  being  is 
turned  into  one  narrow  expression  of  force,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
we  have  a reaction  which  is  correspondingly  violent  and  savage,  or  the 
being  may  become  so  deadened  that  very  little  reaction  takes  place. 

Such  results  must  follow  if  children  are  taken  from  the  freedom  of 
home  or  the  all-sided  life  of  the  kindergarten,  to  undertake  tasks  which 
do  not  in  any  way  express  their  inner  life  and  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  or  man  who  has  missed  the  discipline  of 
work  or  service  for  the  good  of  others,  finds  himself  unable  to  submit  to 
any  other  necessity  than  present  desire.  In  “ Romola,  ” George  Eliot 
has  given  us  such  a character:  Tito  Melema,  with  a dark,  beautiful  face 
and  the  brightest  smile,  the  softness  of  whose  nature  required  that  all 
sorrow  should  be  hidden  away  from  him,  came  at  last  to  commit  the 
basest  deeds,  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything  that  was 
unpleasant,  and  that  did  not  answer  to  his  choice  of  the  moment. 

Work,  if  performed  in  the  light  of  ideals  which  the  school  should 
give,  is  the  great  instrumentality  for  teaching  the  denial  of  self,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  or  for  a greater  self.  An  education  which  gives 
the  power  to  deny  the  lower  self  for  the  higher  is  a good  education ; any 
kind  of  education  without  this  power  is  a failure,  no  matter  what  else  it 
may  teach. 

The  forms  of  play,  when  imposed  upon  the  child  by  the  school,  or 
upon  the  man  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  education,  are  a 
hindrance  to  a real  and  normal  growth;  while  to  the  child  who,  by 
means  of  play,  represents  himself  earnestly  from  within,  play  is  purifica- 
tion of  will  and  aspiration  of  the  whole  being. 

The  little  child  lives  as  earnestly  in  play  as  does  the  man  in  real  work. 
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His  imagination  uses  these  forms  of  human  life  to  work  out  to  clearness 
the  knowledge  of  human  duties  and  human  aspirations. 

Froebel  understood  better  than  any  one  else  this  inborn  desire  and 
capacity  of  children  for  all-sided  living,  and  brought  in  the  kinder- 
garten the  full  answer  to  their  needs. 

We  sometimes  see  in  the  crowded  kindergartens  of  our  cities  capable 
children,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  years  of  age,  going  listlessly 
through  the  forms  of  play.  They  should  be  in  school  learning  to  read, 
and  in  the  home  should  consciously  take  their  small  part  in  the  real 
work  of  life.  To  impose  upon  the  primary  school  the  forms  of  play  used 
in  the  kindergarten  would  be  only  external  and  far  from  the  real  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  play,  though  some  have  supposed  that  this  would  be 
one  means  of  making  the  connection  between  these  two  grades  of  pri- 
mary education. 

Play  will  be  related  to  work — or  spontaneous  activity  related  to  activ- 
ity imposed  by  the  will  for  a purpose — according  to  the  plane  of  devel- 
opment upon  which  we  find  the  individual.  Man  will  always  play,  but 
the  forms  of  play  will  change  as  the  forms  of  work  change. 

The  art  forms  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  which  children 
seem  to  use  naturally  in  their  plays  and  in  the  kindergarten,  become 
differentiated,  and  each  becomes  a complete  form  and  method  of  expres- 
sion. A real  re-creation,  because  a contrasting  activity  to  the  usual  work 
of  the  school,  comes  in  the  school  festivals  of  music  and  of  the  seasons, 
where  each  contributes  song,  poem,  or  sentiment  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all,  and  all  join  in  expressing  their  delight  in  external  harmony  and 
beauty  by  the  decoration  of  the  school-room  to  correspond  with  the  fes- 
tival of  joy  within. 

The  free  plays  of  children  at  the  school  recess  and  outside  of  school 
hours  show  a more  conscious  purpose  than  those  of  younger  children, 
and  give  training  in  accuracy  of  sight  and  skill  of  hand,  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  justice,  truthfulness,  and  good  will,  and  always  reflect 
the  training  of  home  and  school.  The  games  of  older  children  seem  to 
proposed  a definite  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the  understanding,  rather 
than  the  general  poetic  view  of  the  whole  of  life,  which  little  children 
try  to  represent. 

The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  should  control  all  the  activities  of  the 
primary  school  and  of  all  schools.  “ Each  should  live  for  all  and  all  for 
each.”  The  spirit  of  competition  is  selfish,  and  destructive  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society.  Constant  opportunity  should  be  given  for  com- 
bination in  work  for  a common  end,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  social 
feelings  and  needs.  Let  us  teach  children  how  to  have  rational  and 
simple  pleasures. 

The  school  must  ask  what  kind  of  personal  experience  is  necessary  to 
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furnish  the  knowledge  upon  which  thought  and  rational  action  can  be 
based ; how  much  of  the  theory  of  life,  which  we  communicate  in  words, 
can  be  understood  and  acted  upon.  We  have  often  made  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  experience  could  he  given  by  words  alone. 

Expression  by  means  of  language  begins  very  early,  and  we  know  that 
expression  by  means  of  more  material  forms  continues  very  late,  as  the 
art  of  civilized  man  shows.  The  actual  education  of  man  is  said  to  begin 
when  the  child  represents  himself  by  means  of  language : for  this  is  the 
utterance  of  spirit  which  is  truly  human  and  marks  him  as  man.  The 
little  child  seems  to  turn  as  readily  to  one  form  of  expression  as  another.. 
The  tendency  is  toward  clear  and  full  expression  of  a more  complex  and 
internal  life  by  means  of  language. 

Can  all  the  experience  which  a child  in  the  primary  school  needs  to 
prepare  him  for  the  higher  schools  and  for  life  be  obtained  by  means  of 
expression  through  language?  Those  who  are  horn  a hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  century  in  which  they  live,  and  into  a very  abstract  and 
spiritual  life,  can  hardly  conceive  how  it  is  possible  that  there  are  so 
many  minds  requiring  hand  expression  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
Young  men  who  are  still  in  the  childish  stage  of  thinking  are  sent  to 
the  university,  which  is  not  a place  where  everything  is  taught,  hut 
where  men  are  to  begin  to  explain  the  world  and  to  act  upon  it  by  means 
of  universal  ideas.  The  consequence  is  that  they  can  only  engage  in 
physical  sports.  Their  natural  tendency  to  physical  expression  was  not 
regarded  in  childhood,  nor  idealized,  and  perhaps  no  environment  fos- 
tered the  germs  of  spiritual  life.  It  was  said  that  Jefferson,  coming  to 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1760,  found  a true  university,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  to  others,  because  coming  into  contact  with  a few  uni- 
versal minds  he  was  capable  of  being  instructed  by  them. 

We  believe  that  the  value  of  hand  expression  in  primary  schools  is 
every  day  better  understood,  and  that  our  thoughtful  workers  are  bring- 
ing better  theories  to  our  aid.  When  this  work  helps  the  child  to  take 
the  next  higher  step  in  thinking  and  acting,  it  is  valuable ; it  is  a nec- 
essary contrasting  activity  to  a mental  tension  upon  what  is  abstract  and 
theoretical,  which  children  cannot  sustain  for  long  periods.  It  has  its 
value,  not  in  what  the  child  produces,  nor  in  preparing  for  industrial 
life — though  it  may  do  this — but  in  the  child  himself. 

There  is  danger  that  the  employment  of  the  hand  maybe  merely  auto- 
matic, in  order  to  keep  children  quiet  in  over-crowded  schools.  A child 
or  a man  may  repeat  the  forms  of  hand  work  and  learn  very  little,  just 
as  he  may  repeat  words  in  an  automatic  way  which  represent  no  living 
thought.  Drawing  has  great  value  when  we  consider  that  it  gives  man- 
ual skill,  inventive  power,  and  ideals  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  the 
material  comes  so  easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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If,  in  changing  nature  into  forms  of  his  own  will,  the  child  himself 
is  changed;  if  he  learns  patience,  industry,  and  common  sense;  learns 
that  “ good  thoughts  are  no  better  than  good  dreams  unless  they  be  exe- 
cuted;” if  the“  laws  of  physics  translate  to  him  the  laws  of  ethics,”  then 
is  this  instruction  truly  valuable.  It  should  he  a means  of  leading  up 
to  a stage  of  development  in  which  we  are  able  to  reflect  upon  and  choose 
between  motives  and  processes  beyond  the  realm  of  hand  representation. 

To  make  the  connection  between  a period  of  growth  which  requires 
sense-representation — in  order  to  give  dim  and  vague  perceptions  and 
relations,  reality  and  permanence — and  the  stage  which  holds  these  rela- 
tions in  thought,  requires  great  insight  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Very  early  the  child  compares  his  view  of  things  with  the  things  them- 
selves, and  soon  he  holds  mentally  the  terms  with  which  he  works,  com- 
pares and  chooses  his  processes,  and  arrives  at  a result  in  theory.  We 
must  also  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  higher  or  later  forms  of  think- 
ing and  living  have  their  beginnings  in,  and  rest  upon,  the  earlier  ele- 
mentary forms ; that^  the  new  impressions  are  explained  by  the  old.  It 
is  the  gradual  ascent  into  complex  and  abstract  mental  processes  which 
we  fail  to  remember. 

The  little-child  makes  clear  to  himself  the  fundamental  notions  of 
form,  size,  and  number  by  concrete  representation.  The  same  method 
is  continued  in  the  primary  school ; he  represents  externally,  in  space, 
the  terms  of  his  problem,  lest  they  slip  away  from  his  mental  grasp. 
By  this  means  he  helps  his  feeble  powers  of  concentration  and  abstrac- 
tion. This  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  necessary,  but  we  must  remember 
that  our  aim  is  to  get  him  beyond  the  necessity  for  sense-representation. 
He  will  never  learn  to  use  his  mental  powers  unless  by  their  exercise. 
We  must  train  our  powers  of  sympathy  and  insight  to  be  able  to  know 
what  he  is  thinking,  and  give  him  only  enough  help  to  enable  him  to 
help  himself.  This  is  difficult  work,  and  means  more  than  the  manipu- 
lation of  blocks  and  sticks. 

The  child  compares,  generalizes,  reasons,  on  his  own  plane  of  develop- 
ment, and  delights  in  it.  We  may  weaken  his  powers  by  requiring 
sense-representation  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  clearness  of  thought. 
We  may  confuse,  discourage,  and  make  him  dishonest  by  requiring  him 
to  go  through  forms  of  thinking  beyond  his  power  of  comprehension. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  school  begins  for  the  child  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  be  taught  to  read.  It  is  a period  in  his  growth  which 
must  have  great  significance.  He  sees  language  in  a form  which  is 
entirely  separate  from  his  individual  experience.  This,  Froebel  says, 
marks  the  transition  from  childhood  to  boyhood.  Before  this  he  has 
had  no  true  representation  of  his  oral  speech,  for  the  picture  of  the  par- 
ticular bird  which  he  recognized  when  less  than  a year  old  has  by  no 
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means  the  significance  of  the  written  word.  He  has  no  experience  by 
which  he  can  interpret  these  signs.  He  must  learn  at  the  school  their 
meaning  as  they  are  universally  understood.  Here  the  wise  teacher 
will  remember  that  no  sudden  transitions  can  be  made,  and  will  use  the 
picture  and  sign  language  to  explain  to  him  the  new,  strange  forms,  and 
will  give  time  to  find  points  of  connection  with  the  knowledge  already 
possessed. 

The  word  and  sentence  method  of  teaching  reading  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  a gain,  in  time  and  power,  in  keeping  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child  alive,  instead  of  allowing  him  for  a long  period  to  use  forms, 
which  express  very  little  of  his  world  of  life  and  thought.  He  gets  early 
into  the  habit  of  reading  to  gain  ideas,  and  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  which  gives  true  pleasure,  and  is  as  real  an  expression  of  his 
nature  as  are  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  younger  child. 
These  dead  forms  of  reading  and  writing  should  not  separate  between 
him  and  the  great  worlds  of  nature  and  human  nature,  but  give  a means 
of  higher  interpretation,  thus  making  a living  connection  with  his  early 
experiences.  A vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  presenting  the  com- 
mon and  the  crude  in  reading  and  literature,  because  we  fail  to  under- 
stand the  poetic  spirit  in  which  the  child  interprets  the  world.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word  in  a poem  in 
order  to  be  instructed  and  inspired  by  its  general  sentiment.  The  world 
comes  to  us  first  as  a general  impression ; it  may  be  dim  and  obscure ; 
its  diversity  is  interpreted  in  relation  to  this  whole.  Our  primary 
schools  ought  to  teach  the  best  that  literature  has  to  offer — not  the  most 
complex  or  the  most  obscure  in  meaning,  but  some  expression  of  other 
than  the  literal  and  disconnected  view  of  things. 

The  analytic  processes  may  entirely  absorb  the  time  of  the  child  in 
school,  and  completely  obscure  his  poetic  view  of  the  whole  which  he 
brought  to  us  out  of  the  land  of  early  childhood,  leaving  him  on  a bar- 
ren plain  of  facts,  cut  off  from  the  living  springs  of  imagination  and 
reason.  The  eye  of  the  poet  integrates  the  parts  and  feels  the  living  spirit 
which  animates  and  unifies  nature,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a 
scientific  classification  of  its  forms. 

The  close  observation  of  the  facts  of  form,  color,  and  size  has  its  great 
value  if,  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  there  is  an  aim  to  unify  this  knowl- 
edge with  the  experience  of  the  child,  and  with  the  world  of  truth,  of 
which  it  is  a part.  Time  is  wasted  in  “observation  lessons,”  in  repro- 
ducing the  disconnected  facts  of  nature  study,  giving  no  sense  of  unity 
in  nature,  or  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  poem  and  the  story  give  him 
his  first  and  best  explanation  of  nature  in  its  unity  and  in  its  relations 
of  beauty  and  use  to  his  life. 

What  is  well  understood  in  the  kindergarten  is  often  ignored  in  the 
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primary  school,  and  we  hasten  to  make  a sudden  transition  to  the  exter- 
nal scientific  classification  of  facts,  in  which  we  cannot  enlist  the  interest 
of  our  pupils. 

When  each  study  of  the  primary  school  supports  and  explains  all 
others  we  shall  have  that  inner  relation  among  subjects  which  will  bring 
a clearer  understanding  of  each.  When  form  study  and  science  lessons 
help  to  interpret  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic ; when  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  art  give  not  only  the  external  facts  of  nature  and  human  life, 
but  use  them  to  explain  the  higher  life  of  thought  and  conduct,  we  shall 
have  made  progress  toward  a living  connection  between  the  school  and 
the  method  of  growth  which  precedes  it. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  when  we  consider  all  that  their 
teaching  implies  in  language,  literature,  and  art,  are  the  important  sub- 
jects in  the  primary  school.  They  carry  farther  what  the  kindergarten 
has  begun,  and  give  increased  pbwer  to  solve  the  world  theoretically. 
Arithmetic  brings  the  external  world  under  our  control,  first  in  thought, 
and  then  in  practical  results.  Literature,  entered  from  the  little  world 
of  songs,  games,  and  stories  by  the  gateway  of  reading  and  books,  gives 
us  the  law  of  the  inner  world  of  man.  By  the  imagination  and  the  rea- 
son we  see  the  far-off  result  of  a process  or  a deed,  and  choose  it  rather 
than  an  immediate  and  temporary  good.  If  nations  can  solve  their 
problems  theoretically — have  the  conflict  mentally — it  means  peaceful 
and  reasonable  arbitration.  There  is  a long  step  in  civilization  between 
parliament  and  the  hand-to-hand  physical  conflict. 

As  individuals  we  must  be  able  to  use  the  experience  of  others  in 
order  to  make  progress : our  conflict  must  take  place  on  the  heights ; it 
must  be  by  “ the  sword  of  the  spirit” — “ science  against  fate.” 

Can  man  live  among  machines  and  mathematical  instruments  and 
chemical  products,  during  the  best  growing,  formative,  and  enthusiastic 
years  of  his  life,  without  being  in  any  way  in  touch  with  the  ideals  of 
humanity,  and  learning  to  solve  the  problems  of  life?  Our  best  polytech- 
nic and  manual-training  schools  have  answered  in  the  negative  by  mak- 
ing literature  a part  of  the  course  of  study.  Failure  in  life,  we  say, 
results  from  the  lack  of  will-training;  but  to  make  the  will  pure  and 
strong  requires  not  only  action,  but  intelligence — the  power  to  find  one’s 
way  through  complex  conditions,  to  hold  in  mind,  compare,  contrast, 
and  draw  conclusions  before  making  a choice.  We  may  do  this  instan- 
taneously, but  it  must  be  done,' and  in  the  light  of  ideals. 

Froebel’s  thought  of  “ human  culture  for  all-sided  unification  of  life  ” 
must  be  carried  up  into  every  school.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
pupil  should  study  everything  at  once,  but  that  what  he  does  should  result 
in  culture.  Unity  of  life  means  harmony,  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
moving  forward  in  accordance  with  the  divine  ideal  implicit  in  human 
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nature  and  expressed  in  institutions.  Nothing  is  begun  in  the  kinder- 
garten which  does  not  in  some  form  enter  into  life;  nothing  is  in  life 
which  was  not  in  the  child.  He  moves  through  the  whole  circle  of  rela- 
tions, and  ever  widens  its  sweep,  as  by  self-activity;  with  the  aid  of  the 
surrounding  world  he  learns  to  know  himself. 

The  machine,  and  dexterity  in  its  use,  the  external  scientific  view  of 
things,  fills  the  eye  of  our  time.  Perhaps  this  is  a necessary  reaction 
from  a one-sided  theoretical  course  of  life  and  study  in  the  schools. 

The  worker  in  steel  has  made  a very  delicate  instrument  which  is 
fitted  for  the  most  wonderful  surgical  work.  The  chemist  has  distilled 
and  compounded  the  most  refined  results  of  mineral  and  herb.  There 
is  no  lack  of  mechanical  appliances.  Is  the  intelligence  in  the  theory 
of  their  use  developing  in  a corresponding  degree?  Do  we  know  when 
nature  is  doing  her  normal  work,  and  have  we  so  much  knowledge  of  her 
method  as  to  give  time  for  growth  and  repair,  and  to  lend  only  necessary 
aid? 

The  machinery  of  the  school,  the  material  and  methods  furnished, 
are  helps  to  those  who  understand  their  purpose.  Froebel  could  take 
children  into  the  fields  and  help  them  to  expand  in  the  light  of  God,  of 
Nature,  and  of  humanity.  Many  of  us  would  lose  our  occupation  if  we 
should  lose  its  mechanism. 

Whatever  aid  is  given  to  the  child  in  interpreting  his  impressions  of 
the  world,  in  connecting  the  new  knowledge  with  the  old,  in  strength- 
ening and  purifying  his  will,  and  in  helping  him  to  move  toward  his 
destiny  with  cheerfulness  and  power,  must  be  given  by  those  who  can 
“ discern  the  things  of  the  spirit.” 

An  “organic  connection”  is  a living  and  necessary  connection  which 
cannot  he  changed  for  an  external  and  temporary  relation  without  dis- 
turbing or  destroying  the  orderly  movement  of  the  whole;  it  is  best 
understood  in  its  details  of  subjects  and  forms  by  those  who  have  the 
deepest  comprehension  of  the  aim  of  all  education. 
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MISS  ANNA  E.  FREDERICKSON,  INDIANA. 


From  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Hebrew  mother  taught  her  child  at 
her  knee  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  instructed  by  the  scribes,  the 
great  problem  of  the  education  of  man  has  engaged  the  best  thought 
and  the  most  active  work  of  the  wise  in  all  ages. 
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Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  correct  education,  and  desiring 
to  benefit  the  many  who,  coming  after  them,  should  study  this  same 
great  question,  they  have  given  to  us,  as  a result  of  their  experience, 
their  educational  theories. 

An  educational  theory  is  more  than  a mere  notion  of  some  one  as  to 
how  the  mind  is  to  be  developed  or  how  instruction  may  be  imparted. 

If  it  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  educational  theory,  it  is  a 
real  thing  based  upon  the  discovery  of  a continuity  of  facts  ascertained 
by  an  observation  of  the  development  of  mind,  the  means  employed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
aim. 

This  observation  must  be  extensive,  and  carefully  made  by  one  who  is 
indeed  a searcher  for  truth. 

Each  theory  so  developed  has  in  it  grains  of  truth  which  attract  to  it 
investigating  thought,  and  lead^  to  its  being  tested  by  application  in 
actual  practice,  which  will  prove  to  what  extent  the  observations  upon 
which  it  is  based  have  been  correctly  made. 

The  results  of  the  experience  of  one  must  not  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive, because  of  the  possible  inability  of  that  one  to  grasp  and  skilfully 
apply  the  principles  of  the  theory ; or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  has  labored  may  not  have  been  the  best. 

It  is  only  from  a comparison  of  the  experiences  of  the  many  who  have 
conscientiously  applied  the  principles  of  a theory  under  various  condi- 
tions that  we  may  obtain  a result  acceptable  as  giving  a conclusive  proof 
of  the  extent  in  which  the  theory  is  a law. 

A retrospect  of  the  plan  of  educational  history  reveals  to  us  not  only 
the  theories  which  the  geniuses  of  the  various  nations  have  produced, 
but  also  the  many  tests  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  there  is  brought  clearly  to  our  view  the  truth  in  each  which 
has  lived  in  all  succeeding  theories.  To  these  truths  other  and  greater 
truths  have  been  added  until  we  have  the  theory  which  as  kindergart- 
ners  we  are  now  testing  in  our  children  gardens. 

Frederich  Froebel,  the  father  of  the  kindergarten,  was  a man  of  rare 
talent  and  broad  culture.  He  embodies  in  his  theory  the  results  of  the 
growth  of  educational  thought  for  centuries. 

A study  of  his  idea  leads  us  to  a study  of  Nature,  her  ways,  and  her 
laws.  It  also  leads  deeply  into  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  and  many 
of  the  earliest  educators,  who,  by  their  experience  and  experiment, 
opened  the  way  for  his  broader  view  involving  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man. 

It  was  his  work  to  bring  the  beautiful  purposes  and  the  educational 
principles  of  others  to  a point  of  actual  achievement,  and  give  to  them 
greater  breadth,  depth,  and  practicability. 
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He  was  intensely  religions,  and  based  his  system  upon  his  conviction 
that  “ all  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  unproductive.  ” He  recog- 
nized the  inner  unity  of  all  with  God,  from  whom  all  proceed.  He  saw 
the  destiny  of  all  things  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  outward  form. 
Man  and  nature,  having  one  origin  and  being  under  the  same  universal 
laws,  he  looked  to  nature,  and  observing  the  laws  which  controlled  the 
development  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  minerals,  he  applied  them  to 
the  principles  of  human  education — hence,  his  watchwords — harmonious 
development  by  continuous  growth  from  within  outward,  involving  the 
self-activity. 

As  he  saw  the  plant  drew  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  its  nour- 
ishment, so  he  saw  that  the  child  drew  from  its  environments  the  means 
of  its  growth ; if  they  failed  to  supply  this  means  of  growth  the  nature 
was  dwarfed  and  blighted.  He  would  surround  the  child  with  that  which 
is  pure,  that  the  germs  of  the  good  tendencies  might  fully  develop  and 
bear  fruitage  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  so  that  evil,  which  is  a fun- 
gus growth,  might  find  no  place  for  lodgment. 

In  his  first  work  with  children  he  was  aware  that  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  to  be  overcome  were  due  to  neglect  or  lack  of  intelli- 
gent, conscious  training  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  This  led  him  to  see 
the  necessity  of  training  women  for  their  highest  and  holiest  callings — 
motherhood  and  teaching.  He  would  have  them  know  by  observation 
and  experience  the  laws  of  organic  development  and  the  needs  of  child- 
hood. He  would  have  them  to  be  able  to  consciously  lead  the  child  so 
that  all  his  faculties  might  be  aroused  and  exercised  in  such  a way  that 
the  result  would  be  complete  development.  He  would  constantly  keep 
in  view  the  ideal,  the  harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  nature,  thus  bringing  the  whole  being  in  unity  with  self, 
with  humanity,  and  with  God. 

For  the  answer  as  to  how  this  high  aim  in  life  was  to  be  accomplished, 
Froebel  looked  to  life.  As  he  recognized  that  all  education  should 
begin  with  the  youngest  children,  he  observed  young  children  and  the 
manner  in  which  true  mothers  by  their  intuitions  and  motherly  instincts 
amused  and  satisfied  them.  He  also  observed  older  children,  preferring 
to  observe  them  at  play,  that  he  might  see  the  needs  and  bent  of  their 
nature  as  manifested  in  spontaneous  play. 

The  result  of  this  observation,  supplemented  by  his  knowledge  and 
philosophic  thought,  was  a graduated  series  of  gifts,  occupations,  and 
social  games.  These  comprise  the  child’s  world,  reducing  it  to  its  sim- 
plest elements,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  to  the  child  countless  ave- 
nues in  all  directions  to  higher  thought  and  wider  influence. 

The  kindergarten  material  leads  by  analysis  and  synthesis  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  constitution  of  form.  It  develops  the  reason,  imagi- 
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nation,  memory,  the  aesthetic  taste  and  manual  skill.  It  satisfies  the 
child’s  desire  for  construction  and  invention. 

The  child,  by  judicious  instruction  and  proper  guidance,  is  enabled 
to  transform  the  simple  material  into  a great  variety  of  forms  of  cogni- 
tion, life,  and  beauty,  thus  gaining  power  through  practice.  It  fur- 
nishes a means  whereby  all  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  may  be 
employed  in  new  productions,  which  will  be  compared  to  and  combined 
with  all  previous  productions.  It  thus  becomes  a true  test  of  knowl- 
edge, for  it  is  a giving  back  in  an  individualized  way  what  the  child  has 
received.  The  child  not  only  gains  knowledge  by  the  habit  of  applying 
it.  It  is  only  valuable  to  him  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  can  apply 
it  in  life. 

Knowledge  so  gained  increases  conscious  power,  and  the  child  becomes 
self-helpful  and  self-reliant ; hence  the  need  of  greater  living,  practical 
knowledge  gained  for  a definite  purpose  in  life.  Action  proceeding  from 
inner  impulse  is  necessary  to  true  culture.  Important  as  is  the  individ- 
ual development,  the  social  phase  is  equally  important.  The  ideal  man- 
ner in  which  two  little  children  meet,  and  the  whole-souled  manner  in 
which  they  enter  into  the  notions  and  purposes  of  each  other,  together 
with  the  earnestness  displayed  in  endeavors  to  accomplish  a mutual  pur- 
pose, show  the  demands  of  the  child  for  the  society  of  equals,  and  the 
happiness  and  profit  to  each  derived  therefrom. 

The  organized  social  games  of  the  kindergarten  supply  this  need,  giv- 
ing what  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way — the  development  of  the 
social  side  of  the  child’s  nature. 

All  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  take  a more  or  less  important 
part  in  the  games.  Each  game  has  a definite  purpose,  and  all  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  that  control  the  use  of  the  material  law  of  oppo- 
sites, connection  of  contrasts,  analysis  and  synthesis,  continuity  and 
self-activity.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  child  to  reproduce 
the  scenes  of  life  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  develop  the  senses,  give 
new  ideas  and  opportunities  to  apply  them.  The  symmetrical  arrange- 
ments accompanied  by  music,  aside  from  the  physical  culture,  develop 
the  rythmic  sense  and  tend  to  harmonize  the  whole  being.  The  child 
loses  his  self-consciousness ; he  sees  the  relative  power  of  the  little  society 
as  compared  with  his  individual  power. 

All  the  children  combine  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose  in 
which  each  heartily  enters.  All  the  powers,  both  formative  and  expres- 
sive, are  awaked  and  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to 
assist  others  in  the  achievement  of  the  aim.  By  this  means  the  child  is 
led  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  become  conscious  of  his  power 
to  give  joy. 

In  all  the  exercises  with  the  gifts',  occupations,  social  group  work  and 
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games,  the  true  kindergartner  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
but  means,  and  their  real  value  lies  in  the  influence  which  they  have 
upon  the  whole  child  in  all  its  relations  to  life.  He  is  led  to  do  that  he 
may  he. 

The  theory  avoids  dogmatism,  pedantry,  and  prejudice.  It  is  affirma- 
tive and  progressive,  and  recognizes  inner  freedom  as  the  chief  objective 
aim.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  place  or  people.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
humanity. 

Born  in  Germany,  where  many  obstacles  met  it  that  for  a time  it 
seemed  would  overcome  it,  it  could  not  be  suppressed.  It  rose  above  all 
obstacles,  broke  all  fetters,  and  extended  like  a mighty  wave,  modifying 
all  systems  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  it  is  destined  to  modify 
all  phases  of  education.  The  growth  of  the  work  in  Germany  was 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  surrounding  countries,  and  upon  its 
success  there  depended  to  a great  extent  its  introduction  into  the  other 
countries. 

Through  the  influence  of  those  whom  Froebel  gathered  around  him 
and  instructed  so  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  him  and  saw  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  the  work  gained  in  popularity  and  favor.  Among 
this  group  of  early  pioneers  no  one  is  more  prominent  than  Baroness 
Marenholtz  Yon  Billow — Froebel’s  clearest  interpreter — a most  enthusi- 
astic disciple  and  a power  in  the  cause,  to  whom  is  due,  probably  above 
all  others,  the  recognition  of  its  worth  at  this  early  period. 

The  work  soon  spread  into  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  and  after 
a time  it  reached  England.  Here  many  difficulties  met  it — its  foreign 
origin,  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers,  a misunderstanding  of  its  char- 
acter, and  many  other  things;  but  these  were  overcome,  and  England  has 
reason  to-day  to  be  proud  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  her  many  kin- 
dergartens. In  like  manner  it  has  found  its  way  into  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  In  all  of  these  countries  it  is  growing,  but  in  no 
country  has  the  kindergarten  work  made  equal  progress  in  the  same 
time  that  it  has  in  the  United  States,  due  largely  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  American  women,  their  keen  perceptions  and  their 
enthusiasm.  Introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  a few  who  considered  it  their  mission  to  make  known  the 
gospel  of  the  kindergarten.  German  publications  were  translated, 
various  books  were  published,  training  schools  established,  and  Froebel 
associations  and  unions  forced. 

The  experience  in  establishing  the  work  has  been  similar  in  all  coun- 
tries— in  many  respects  discouraging,  in  many  more  respects  encourag- 
ing. So  from  hands  that  shrank  from  no  task,  prompted  by  a desire  to 
lift  humanity  to  a higher  plane  of  living,  the  seeds  have  been  sown,  and 
the  harvest  shows  a yield  of  many  fold. 
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It  has  everywhere  enlisted  the  support  of  the  churches,  philanthro- 
pists, and  the  “Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.”  They  have 
established  charity  kindergartens  in  the  large  cities,  into  which  have 
been  gathered  the  truly  needy,  and  in  many  instances  these  little  ones 
have  there  received  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  which  has  entered  their 
lives.  These  organizations  are  by  this  means  endeavoring  to  lift  human- 
ity through  the  children,  putting  it  in  possession  of  the  faculties  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  each. 

As  we  compare  the  experiences  coming  from  all  the  countries  where 
the  work  has  been  employed  in  all  its  degrees  of  perfection  and  imper- 
fection, we  gather  as  facts  in  regard  to  the  Froebel  theory  that  it  meets 
the  needs  of  humanity. 

Because  of  its  broad,  logical  foundation  it  can  be  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  and  national  characteristics  of  all  children,  normal  and  abnor- 
mal, and  remain  in  aim  and  achievement  the  same. 

But  you  say  in  many  places  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  attempt 
to  carry  it  forward  given  up.  Yes,  but  a close  examination  into  the 
particulars  in  these  instances  reveals  to  us  that  there  was  little  in  con- 
nection with  it  that  was  truly  kindergarten.  Rooms  were  overcrowded 
so  that  the  kindergartner  could  not  give  attention  to  the  development 
of  individual  tendencies ; or,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  those  who  had 
the  work  in  charge  (can  they  be  called  kindergartners?)  mistook  the  let- 
ter for  the  spirit  and  the  means  for  the  end,  and  reduced  the  system 
to  mechanism. 

Something  more  is  necessary  to  make  a kindergartner  than  a knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  the  manual  application  of  it.  The  true  kin- 
dergartner sees  beneath  the  surface  to  the  soul  of  the  material,  and  has 
reverence  for  the  life  it  contains  and  the  life  it  brings  to  the  growing 
child.  She  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Froebel  in  all  that  she  does. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  experience  positively  proves  that  the  kindergar- 
ten training  enables  the  child  to  see  for  himself  and  express  what  he 
sees  and  conceives  in  simple,  concise  language,  either  by  means  of  words 
or  things.  He  knows  the  properties  of  things,  their  practical  use,  and 
their  relations.  It  develops  conscience,  will,  and  moral  sense.  The 
child  is  obedient ; he  obeys  spontaneously  from  a sentiment  of  obedience 
to  that  which  is  right  because  of  the  development  of  righteousness  within 
him. 

It  inculcates  a love  of  work  by  developing  the  instrument  of  labor — 
the  hand.  It  equally  educates  the  head  and  the  heart,  making  them 
both  servants  of  the  hand.  It  develops  the  whole  body  to  be  strong  and 
supple.  In  the  games  and  various  social  exercises  there  grows  in  the 
heart  a love  for  others,  the  first  germ  of  love  to  God,  and  the  foundation 
of  all  religious  feeling. 
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Again,  experience  proves  that  the  theory  is  eminently  practical, 
systematic,  and  effective,  and  that  the  kindergarten  is  a place 
where  parents  may  send  their  children  day  after  day  and  know  that 
the  influence  there  received  will  uplift,  and  that  they  will  there  find 
what  the  home  cannot  give — a little  community  where,  under  en- 
lightened direction,  they  will  learn  how  to  live  with  others  and  for 
others. 

The  influences  of  this  rational  education  will  continue  through  years 
of  study,  and  always  make  itself  felt  in  all  that  appeals  to  that  which  is 
essentially  high  in  man.  It  has  effectually  modified  all  systems  by 
bringing  people  to  see  that  education  has  a broad  scientific  basis  and 
real  human  purpose. 

Experience  also  proves  that  as  the  kindergarten  training  is  necessary 
for  the  complete  education  of  children,  the  kindergarten  training  is 
equally  necessary  to  women.  It  broadens  the  mind,  enlarges  the  heart, 
makes  skilful  the  hand,  and  assists  and  forms  her  for  her  educational 
mission. 

The  work  is  hut  in  its  beginning ; we  but  partly  see  into  the  depth  of 
our  theory;  hut  because  of  its  inherent  truth  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  develop,  revealing  to  us  much  greater  depth  and  richer  resources 
than  we  now  know  it  to  contain. 

It  is  a humanitarian  and  a social  work.  The  good  which  it  has  done 
is  great ; but  when  compared  with  what  the  indications  for  the  future 
say  with  unmistakable  signs  that  it  will  do,  the  good  which  it  has  done 
is  but  as  the  first  rays  of  dawning  day  which  indicate  the  full  glory  of 
the  noontide. 


MAGICIANS  THAT  MAKE  A CHILD'S  LIFE  HAPPY  OR 

MLSERABLE. 

MRS.  LOUISE  POLLOCK,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A very  different  state  of  things  is  now  existing  from  that  in  1863 
when  I climbed  up  the  stairs  of  the  Boston  State  House  to  urge  upon 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Philbrick  the  advantage  of  having  kindergartens  given  to 
the  children  of  the  public  schools.  “ My  dear  madam,”  he  said,  “we 
have  hardly  space  in  our  school-rooms  to  accommodate  the  children ; we 
could  not  think  of  giving  them  gardens.” 

Very  few  people  at  that  time  understood  the  term  kindergarten, 
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which  means  that  the  children  are  the  flowers,  and  the  teacher  the  care- 
ful, conscientious  gardener. 

Well,  even  now  the  purposes  of  the  kindergarten  are  not  very  well 
understood,  for  when  we  pleaded  last  winter  in  the  Senate  chamber  at 
the  United  States  Capitol  with  Senator  Plumb  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  free  kindergartens  to  be  located  in  the  poorest  districts  of 
Washington  City,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  instrumental  in  taking 
young  children  from  their  mothers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  train  their 
children  at  home. 

“Homes!”  cried  out  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  with  me.  “Slums! 
Those  children  we  wish  to  benefit  are  under  the  horses’  feet,  while  the 
poor  mother  is  busy  earning  their  daily  bread.  Why  do  you  not  shut 
up  the  public  schools?  Mothers  cannot  do  everything.  Their  homes 
are  not  like  yours.” 

To  be  sure,  and  even  with  an  educated,  wealthy  mother,  Senator 
Plumb’s  child  enjoyed  kindergarten  training  some  years  ago  in  our 
kindergarten.  But  the  women’s  council  was  holding  its  meeting  in 
Washington  at  that  time,  and  the  worthy  senator  thought  we  were  work- 
ing to  give  leisure  to  mothers  and  have  them  travelling  around  the  coun- 
try to  plead  for  woman’s  suffrage. 

No ! Mothers  who  have  not  studied  into  the  kindergarten  philosophy 
are  not  at  this  age  able  to  do  justice  to  their  children.  Everything  now 
has  to  be  done  by  specialists  to  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  mother 
of  the  future  will  not  be  obliged  to  send  for  the  doctor  for  every  little 
ailment.  She  will  have  studied  hygiene  and  physical  culture,  rather 
than  astronomy  or  trigonometry.  She  will  prefer  to  amuse  her  child  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  Eroebel,  who  would  have  a philosophical  reason 
for  everything  that  is  done  with  or  for  the  child,  rather  than  to  have 
impulse  or  the  caprice  of  the  moment  dictate  what  actions  to  pursue 
with  or  for  the  child.  If  mothers  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  is  meant  by  the  kindergarten  in  the  nursery,  they  would  never 
excuse  their  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  time;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  find  that  they  have  more  time  than  they  had  before. 

Whenever  I see  a baby  I think  what  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  are 
hidden  there  under  that  smiling  face,  and  parents,  teachers,  are  the 
magicians  to  make  his  a happy  or  unhappy  life,  a curse  or  a blessing  to 
humanity.  AVe  need  not  feel  oppressed  with  this  responsibility.  If  we  do 
the  best  we  can,  in  accordance  with  the  light  which  is  abundantly  shed 
upon  our  pathway  at  the  present  time,  we  may  leave  the  rest  with  God. 

Every  young  ladies’  school  must  sooner  or  later  prepare  their  pupils, 
not  only  for  the  salon  but  for  the  nursery  as  well.  The  kindergarten  in 
the  nursery,  beginning  with  the  child  four  months  old,  should  be  one  of 
the  studies  that  are  indispensable  in  every  woman’s  education.  In  all 
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charitable  institutions  for  girls  and  women  a course  of  lessons  should  be 
given  in  infant  training. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  it  should  be  harder  to  interest  people  in 
this  subject  than,  for  instance,  in  dress  or  bonnet  making. 

Probably  the  idea  prevails  yet  that  babies,  like  dogs  or  cats,  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  the  natural  mother-love  and  instinct  is 
sufficient.  But  a human  mother  has  been  endowed  with  royal  reason, 
and  has  not  the  instinct  of  the  animal  mother. 

The  human  babe  has  a mind  and  a soul  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
while  he  may  be  even  over-fed  in  body,  his  affections,  his  spiritual  nat- 
ure, may  be  famishing.  I know  there  have  been  mothers,  and  fathers 
too  in  times  past,  and  also  at  the  present  time,  who  devoted  their  best 
efforts  for  the  home  education  of  their  children ; but  times  are  different ; 
we  live  in  an  age  that  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
parent.  The  kindergartner  is  simply  to  take  the  mother’s  place  for  a 
few  hours  each  day.  I said  to  Senator  Plumb : “ If  you  were  a poor  work- 
ingman, would  you  not  be  glad  to  have  your  child  in  the  care  of  a 
lovely  young  woman  like  these  you  see  before  you,  rather  than  with  the 
bad  companions  of  the  street,  or  in  the  way  of  the  over-worked,  worried 
mother?” 

It  has  been  conceded  by  our  best  educators  that  the  most  important 
time  for  laying  the  right  foundation  of  virtuous  citizenship  is  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  child  (unless  we  mention  antenatal  influences).  How 
important  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  kindergartner  should  have  the  right 
qualifications  and  preparation ! Mme.  Carpenter  says : “ To  educate  chil- 
dren properly  ought  to  be  for  the  teacher  the  second  part  of  his  under- 
taking. The  first  part,  which  is  to  study  their  own  motives  of  action 
and  perfect  themselves,  is  far  the  most  difficult.” 

Still  there  are  so  many  who  undervalue  the  kindergarten  and  call  it  a 
play-school,  attach  no  significance  to  the  plays  of  children,  and  think 
that  no  special  preparation  is  needful  to  become  the  playmates  and  guides 
of  early  childhood. 

The  plays  of  the  child,  Froebel  says,  are,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  the 
whole  life  which  is  to  follow ; for  the  whole  man  develops  and  manifests 
himself  in  it ; in  it  he  reveals  his  noblest  aptitudes  and  the  deepest  ele- 
ments of  his  being. 

Robert  was  a sturdy  little  fellow,  five  years  of  age,  when  a pupil  in  our 
National  kindergarten.  In  the  ring  plays  he  took  pleasure  in  trying  to 
trip  the  children  over  with  his  feet.  Complaint  being  made,  I told  him 
that  he  must  control  his  little  horses  better  (his  feet)  or  they  would 
have  to  he  tied  up. 

As  soon  as  it  occurred  again  I seated  him  in  a chair  and  tied  his  feet 
to  the  legs  of  it. 
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As  the  other  children  turned  around  laughing  at  him  his  face  turned 
scarlet  with  anger  and  mortification. 

“You  must  not  look  around  this  way,”  I said,  and  stood  in  front  of 
him  to  hide  him  from  view. 

Soon  I felt  him  pulling  my  dress.  “ What  is  it,  Robbie?” 

“Mrs.  Pollock,  Mrs.  Pollock,”  he  said  in  an  earnest  tone;  11  the  string 
is  undone /”  I was  greatly  delighted  and  proudly  I stood  one  side. 

“ Look  at  Robbie  now,  children ; you  see  how  honorable  he  is.  Lie 
told  me  that  he  was  not  tied;  was  it  not  brave?  Now  he  shall  come  and 
play  with  us  again.” 

We  have  a right  to  expect  from  the  school-teacher  a good  intellectual 
education  and  high  moral  nature,  but  much  more  is  required  of  one  who 
would  become  an  efficient  and  successful  kindergartner,  worthy  of  the 
high  calling,  which,  next  to  the  mother,  is  the  highest  there  is  on  earth. 

The  whole  life  of  man  having^  its  source  in  that  epoch  of  existence, 
and  whether  that  life  be  serene  or  sad,  tranquil  or  agitated,  fruitful  or 
sterile,  whether  it  brings  peace  or  war,  that  depends  on  the  care  given 
to  the  beginning  of  existence. 

This  care  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  woman,  because  nature  has  spe- 
cially endowed  her  with  love,  patience,  and  spiritual  power  of  endurance, 
and  thus  designed  that  she  should  be  the  supervisor  over  the  earlier 
years  of  life.  She  should  be  the  cheerful  playmate  of  innocent  child- 
hood, while  at  the  same  time  she  controls  and  guides  the  child  by  means 
of  her  mental  superiority,  her  insight  into  their  nature,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  noble  ends  to  be  reached  by  means  of  education  and 
development  attainable  through  the  kindergarten  system.  Like  the 
radiant  sun  she  is  to  enlighten  and  animate  the  spirit  of  the  children  by 
her  unvarying  patience  and  love  and  the  refinement  that  naturally  per- 
tains to  a pure  and  truthful  woman.  She  is  to  become,  in  fact,  a spir- 
itual mother,  who  has  to  take  the  pure  and  innocent  babe  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  train  him,  that  he  may  return  through  a world  of 
conflict  to  His  paternal  arms.  Her  attainment  of  success  in  this  work 
will  insure  to  her  the  quiet  of  a heavenly  life. 


SOME  THINGS  A KINDERGARTNER  SHOULD  KNOW. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  kindergarten,  as  founded  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  represents  a 
well-defined  system  of  child-education  which  was  designed  to  precede 
the  ordinary  school-training  and  prepare  for  it  by  developing  the  powers 
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and  capacities  of  the  child  so  as  to  render  him  more  or  less  self-active. 
This  culture  should  be  begun  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  child’s  life,  and 
cultivated  under  appropriate  guidance  during  the  first  period  of  child- 
hood, which  by  common  consent  extends  from  infancy  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  This  portion  of  the  child’s  life  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  physical  development,  to  the  incipient  intellectual  unfolding,  and 
especially  to  the  training  of  the  sense-perceptions  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  intuitions  and  aspirations.  This  is  the  epoch  in  the 
child’s  life  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions  and  is  most  influ- 
enced by  his  environments. 

In  suggesting  a few  things  a kindergartner  should  know,  from  my 
stand-point  of  view,  the  department  will  pardon  me,  I trust,  if  I depart 
from  the  usual  eulogy  pronounced  upon  Froebel  and  his  work,  and  call 
attention  to  some  points  that  are  indispensable  in  our  American  elemen- 
tary training. 

My  first  suggestion  relates  to  the  adaptation  and  training  of  the  kin- 
dergartner herself.  But  one  young  woman  in  twenty  possesses  naturally 
the  peculiar  characteristics  that  are  absolutely  essential  in  developing 
the  complete  philosophical  system  of  training  discovered  and  taught  by 
Froebel,  and  even  this  one,  unless  specially  trained  and  particularly 
gifted  by  nature,  is  liable  to  fail  in  the  highest  success  of  her  mission  as 
a true  kindergartner. 

Thus  my  first  suggestion  is,  Kindergartner , Know  Thyself.  The  true 
kindergartner  must  know  the  elementary  principles  of  mental  science. 
This  knowledge  cannot  he  gained  by  reading  works  on  psychology,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  he.  The  best  and  the  only  perfectly  satisfactory 
treatise  on  psychology  adapted  to  the  field  of  the  kindergartner  is  the 
real , living  child. 

No  two  children  are  exactly  alike  in  temperament  or  capacity  for 
development.  The  kindergartner,  if  she  would  have  a broad  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  childhood,  must  carefully  study  the  growth  and 
unfolding  of  many  types  of  mentality  observed  and  actually  existing  in 
different  children. 

Her  work  demands  that  she  not  only  comprehend  the  natural  and 
scientific  principles  of  growth,  but  that  she  should  he  able  to  adapt  her 
methods  of  unfolding  to  the  capacity  of  varying  ages.  There  is  another 
consideration  to  he  taken  into  account,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronment in  connection  with  the  characteristics  of  the  different  minds. 

She  must  he  on  the  alert  to  ward  off  danger  arising  from  over-stimu- 
lation in  some  cases,  and  he  able  to  prevent  others  from  being  atrophied. 
She  is  confronted  with  questions  which  all  the  philosophers  of  the  past 
and  present  have  not  been  able  to  answer  satisfactorily,  like : “ How  can 
I best  train  the  senses  harmoniously?”  “How  can  I bring  them  under 
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the  control  of  the  will?”  “ How  can  I make  them  best  guide  the  judg- 
ment?” “ How  stimulate  the  imagination?”  “ How  strengthen  the  will- 
power?” “ How  develop  the  moral  nature?”-  These  are  questions  ever 
before  the  kindergartner,  which  she  is  forced  to  have  under  constant 
consideration.  From  this  will  be  seen  that  the  kindergartner  must  be 
familiar  with  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  science  of  education. 
These  are  essential  as  guides  in  her  original  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  capabilities  of  each  individual  child. 

Not  only  must  she  be  an  original  investigator,  but  she  must  know 
about  and  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. In  her  methods  she  must  be  able  to  incorporate  these  results 
and  connect  them  with  her  own  processes  in  practical  work  from  day  to 
day. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  ATTENTION. 

The  faculty  of  attention  is  absolutely  essential  to  progress  in  child 
development.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  direct  the  activities  of 
young  children  and  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  a single  topic  long 
enough  for  them  to  understand  its  real  significance  and  assimilate  its 
practical  lessons. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  “ the  method  of  teaching  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  methods  of  investigation  is  incomparably 
the  best,  since  the  teacher  should  not  be  content  with  serving  up  a few 
barren  and  lifeless  truths.”  While  this  is  unquestionably  true,  the 
kindergartner  must,  by  her  method,  concentrate  the  minds  of  children 
upon  a few  well-defined  and  specific  points  of  interest.  It  demands  the 
best  tact  and  the  highest  skill,  often,  to  bring  the  wandering  and  rest- 
less minds  of  children  to  give  proper  attention  to  a given  subject  which 
may  not  be  at  first  of  special  interest  to  them.  In  many  cases  all  direct 
attempts  to  accomplish  this  will  fail.  Flank  movements  must  he  made 
to  enlist  their  minds  and  hearts,  or  both,  for  the  time,  in  something 
quite  foreign  in  character,  until  the  attention  is  fixed.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  make  the  transition  from  one  subject  to  another.  Ribot  says: 
“ There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  attention : one  is  spontaneous  and  the 
other  voluntary  and  artificial.”  The  first  is  the  primitive  form,  the  sec- 
ond is  the  result  of  education,  of  training,  and  of  habit.  As  attention  is 
a fixed  condition  of  mind  in  the  young  child,  it  should  not  be  continued 
for  any  undue  length  of  time.  Attention,  unduly  prolonged,  experi- 
ment and  experience  both  prove,  will  weary  the  mind  and  cloud  the 
mental  operations.  Great  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  this  matter 
in  the  training  of  young  children  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  constant 
action.  In  spontaneous  attention  the  whole  being  converges  toward 
one  subject,  and  all  physical  and  mental  operations  are  stayed,  while  in 
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involuntary  attention  these  activities  are  simply  arrested  for  a time,  and 
the  child’s  mind  only  intermittently  fixed.  Voluntary  attention  is  really 
grafted  on  spontaneous  or  natural  attention  by  processes  of  training  and 
education. 

Preyer  declares  that  a very  young  child  is  not  capable  of  anything  but 
spontaneous  attention,  and  thinks  that  the  will-power  is  never  found  in 
exercise  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  the  child’s  being,  and  that  the 
power  to  restrain  or  regulate  voluntary  attention  does  not  appear  until 
a much  later  period.  The  leading  motives  that  awaken  voluntary  atten- 
tion are  self-interest,  ambition,  and  emulation.  There  is  a time  in  the 
life  of  every  child  when  habit  comes  to  control  and  take  the  place  of 
applied  motives.  The  infant,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  has  a 
faculty  of  spontaneous  attention.  The  kitten  instinctively  watches  by  a 
hole  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Even  wild  animals  are  often  found 
so  absorbed  as  to  be  easily  approached.  Animals  like  the  monkey  differ 
in  the  readiness  in  which  they  can  be  trained  for  expert  performances, 
and  children  show  the  same  characteristics. 

The  kindergartner  should  know  something  of  the  law  of  heredity  in 
the  training  of  children.  It  is  true  that  the  tendencies  are  not  the 
same  during  all  the  stages  of  a child’s  life.  The  characteristics  of  a 
very  young  child  are  usually  less  like  the  parental  type  than  they  are 
at  a more  mature  age.  An  infant  is  at  first,  mainly,  an  engaging  ani- 
mal. Its  world  of  observation  is  all  before  it.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
instinctive  wants  and  appetites,  but  it  has  no  conceptions  • of  right  or 
wrong,  no  experience  upon  which  to  exercise  its  consciousness.  Its 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  moulding  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  or  nurse. 

Inherited  tendencies  generally  begin  to  manifest  themselves  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  kindergarten  training.  The  kindergartner  can 
perform  a service  of  untold  value  by  her  efforts  to  eradicate  or  modify 
propensities  to  evil  as  they  begin  to  appear. 

THE  SENSES. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  the  portals  through  which  all  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world  makes  its  entry  into  the  mind. 

All  real  knowledge  of  actual  things  takes  its  rise  from  the  exercise  of 
the  senses,  which  supply  the  materials  for  intellectual  work.  These 
manifestations,  known  as  sensations  or  impressions,  come  to  the  mind 
hy  means  of  the  eye,  in  color,  light,  etc.;  by  sound,  through  the  ear; 
and  the  sensations  of  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling,  through  their  special 
physical  organs.  Seeing  and  hearing  belong  to  the  higher  and  more 
refined  order  of  senses,  and  rank  superior  as  a source  of  pleasure  and  of 
garnering  knowledge,  while  taste  and  smell  are  considered  as  being  of 
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a lower  order.  The  sense  of  feeling  and  touch  produces  sensations  by 
contact  of  pressure  and  temperature,  and  may  he  either  active  or  passive 
in  character. 

Active  touch  enables  one,  even  though  blind,  to  gain  impressions  in 
rapid  succession  and  to  discriminate  between  them.  This  exercise  is 
known  as  the  muscular  sense , and  is  of  vast  importance  as  the  source  and 
means  of  gaining  knowledge. 

By  muscular  sense  the  child  determines  the  characteristic  properties 
of  things,  such  as  hardness,  density,  etc.  To  estimate  weight , the  mus- 
cular sense  is  called  in  to  aid  the  judgment,  for  in  deciding  the  weight 
of  a body  accurately  it  must  he  lifted,  and  the  degree  of  force  expended 
determines  its  weight. 

The  sense  of  sight  is  by  common  consent  assigned  the  first  place,  and 
the  eye  surpasses  all  other  sense  organs  in  the  number  and  delivery  of 
its  impressions. 

The  sensations  which  form  the  mental  conceptions  of  music,  pitch, 
rhythm,  melody,  etc.,  which  are  among  the  most  agreeable  of  sense 
experiences,  have  their  sources  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  sense 
enables  the  child  to  distinguish  non-musical  sounds,  such  as  noises  of 
external  things,  as  the  bark  of  a dog,  the  groan  of  one  in  pain,  the  rat- 
tle of  a wagon  on  a stony  street,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  etc.  Hearing  has  comparatively  little  local  discrimination,  and 
gives  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  objects,  their  size  or 
shape. 

All  the  senses  can  be  vastly  improved  by  proper  use  and  training. 
The  child  has  the  same  sense  organs  as  the  man,  and  the  same  funda- 
mental modes  of  sensibility,  but  they  are  crude  and  vaguely  defined. 
The  senses  become  acute  in  distinguishing  impressions,  or  quick  and 
keen  in  identifying  them,  only  by  systematic  training  or  cultivation. 
This  alone  makes  them  efficient  instruments  of  observation  and  discov- 
ery. The  methods  of  training  the  senses  require  constant  attention  in 
different  ways  by  the  kindergartner. 

In  the  infant  and  young  child  the  senses  are  set  wide  open  through 
the  agency  of  spontaneous  or  voluntary  attention,  and  the  development 
of  the  faculties  is  very  rapid  before  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  The 
old  systems  of  juvenile  education  stifled  and  checked  the  process  by  the 
senseless  methods  pursued,  which  were  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
child’s  nature.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  senses  should  be  brought  into 
active  exercise.  They  must  be  used  aright.  To  observe  well  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  Observation  must  not  be  too  hasty.  Glance  impres- 
sions often  give  imperfect  and  incorrect  notions.  Again,  sense  percep- 
tion may  be  taken  too  slowly  by  spending  over-much  time  on  details; 
the  child  thus  losing  sight  of  the  general  plan  and  symmetrical  com- 
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pleteness  of  the  numberless  objects  which  the  study  of  nature  brings  to 
his  notice.  This  fact  explains  the  origin  of  many  false  theories  in  the 
training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  that  have  prevailed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  different  epochs  of  educational  activity.  A correct  under- 
standing and  a proper  application  of  the  principles  of  Froebel  will  rem- 
edy these  pernicious  tendencies  and  habits  of  teaching.  Young  children 
should  be  guided  to  make  such  investigations  in  regard  to  objects  in 
nature  as  will  give  them  power  not  only  to  observe  accurately,  but  to 
compare  and  verify  their  sense  perceptions.  One  danger  which  the  kin- 
dergartner  must  guard  against  is  in  attempting  to  awaken  interest  and 
fix  the  attention  by  resort  to  a fictitious  or  too  highly-colored  presenta- 
tion of  subjects  under  consideration.  What  should  be  sought  is  the 
plain,  simple  truth.  Impressions  that  are  secured  by  a glance  of  the 
eye  or  an  echo  from  the  hills  are  from  casual  exercises  of  the  senses,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  children  the  completed  results  of  investi- 
gation. 

The  young  kindergartner  needs  not  only  principles  and  facts  for  her 
guidance,  but  inspiration  that  can  come  to  her  only  from  a close  and 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  child’s  yearnings  and  desires.  She  must 
take  a pedagogical  survey  of  her  field  of  operations,  which  will  vary  with 
every  new  theme  of  instruction  in  its  application  to  the  individual 
development  of  the  child. 

MEANS  OF  AWAKENING  AND  STIMULATING  SENSE  PERCEPTIONS. 

Play. — As  conscious  sense  perceptions  are  only  produced  through 
action,  according  to  Ribot,  who  says  that  “ to  perceive  with  the  eyes, 
ears,  feet,  tongue,  or  nostrils  there  must  always  be  movement,”  thus, 
voluntary  attention  must  always  be  accompanied  by  an  exercise  of  the 
physical  powers.  Froebel’s  investigations  of  little  children  led  him  not 
only  to  discover  the  natural  instinct  of  activity,  but  to  recognize  also 
that  growth  and  development  could  only  be  secured  by  fostering  and 
guiding  the  natural  playfulness  of  children.  He  also  discovered  that 
the  strong  instincts  of  imitation  and  invention  could  be  guided  and 
trained  so  as  to  form  a philosophic  and  scientific  basis  of  instruction. 
Froebel’s  fundamental  idea  in  arranging  his  system  of  gifts  was  based 
upon  the  natural  exercise  of  the  child’s  observing  faculties  in  connection 
with  his  plays  and  games,  thus  creating  in  him  an  interest  in  learning 
through  the  channel  of  his  amusements. 

“Play,”  says  Sully,  “is  the  highest  phase  of  child  development.  It 
gives  joy,  freedom,  contentment.”  It  is  the  self-active  representation 
of  the  inner  nature  of  the  child,  and  typical  of  human  life.  The  impor- 
tance and  value  of  play  has  been  recognized  by  educators  of  all  time. 
Plato  said  that  during  the  first  three  years  the  soul  of  the  nursling 
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should  be  made  cheerful  and  kind.  Aristotle  believed  that  children 
should  he  taught  nothing  until  they  were  five  years  old,  except  to  use 
their  activities  with  others  in  play,  and  praises  the  rattle  of  Archytas 
as  a useful  contrivance  for  amusement.  Quintilian  looked  upon  play  as 
“ in  itself  a mark  of  activity  of  mind.”  Locke  demanded  that  “ all  play- 
ing and  cliild-like  actions  should  be  left  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained;” 
hut  to  Froebel  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  the  true  nature  and 
function  of  play,  and  of  regulating  it  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  the  child 
gradually  and  naturally  into  work.  He  designed  and  invented  “ Gifts  ” 
and  “ Occupations,”  now  known  and  grouped  into  sets  numbered  from 
1 to  20,  although  only  the  first  seven  were  originated  by  him.  The 
apparatus  and  material  were  not  made  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  as 
some  seem  to  suppose,  but  for  the  children.  The  six  soft  balls,  the 
sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  and  their  divisions,  were  designed  to  teach 
form,  number,  and  ideas  of  fractions,  and  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  children  for  interesting^  and  instructive  occupation.  The  work 
of  the  kindergarten  was  that  of  direction  and  guidance  in  regard  to 
the  order  and  time  of  their  use.  By  their  manipulation  the  faculties 
of  the  children  might  be  exercised  and  unfolded  in  accordance  with  the 
true  developing  method. 

The  twenty  gifts  and  occupations  represent  every  kind  of  educational 
activity,  including  design  and  work  in  plastic  art.  They  address  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  nature,  and  develop  the  inventive 
and  constructive  powers  by  their  countless  combinations  of  color,  form, 
position,  etc.  By  their  use  children  work  out  for  themselves  results  that 
give  them  confidence  and  ability  to  surmount  obstacles.  Self-reliance  is 
one  of  the  great  lessons  to  be  taught  young  children.  The  kindergart- 
ner  should  know  that  these  playthings  and  games  have  their  special 
adaptation  to  mental  and  physical  growth,  and  thus  furnish  a complete 
philosophical  system  of  culture. 

No  one  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten  work  has  been  so  generally 
misunderstood  as  that  relating  to  “ play.”  By  “ play”  is  not  meant  aim- 
less and  undirected  games  and  amusements,  which  would  certainly  make 
a pandemonium  of  the  kindergarten.  The  amusements  indulged  in  by 
children  should  be  constantly  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the 
kindergartner,  who  should  be  qualified  to  guide  and  utilize  the  activi- 
ties of  children  with  reference  to  their  development.  All  plays  and 
games  should  furnish  opportunities  for  awakening  the  interest,  fixing 
the  attention,  and  broadening  the  powers  of  observation.  No  series  of 
routine  amusements  can  be  arranged  as  a set  programme  for  daily  work. 
The  current  incidents  and  events  will  constantly  supply  something  new 
and  inspiring,  which  the  intelligent  kindergartner  can  utilize  in  this 
department  of  her  training.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Froebelian 
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system  is  its  many-sidedness  and  the  application  of  a wide  variety  of 
means  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends.  In  their  plays  children  nat- 
urally represent  the  life  around  them ; what  they  have  observed  and 
absorbed  is  thus  expressed.  Thus  plays  and  actions  are  consequently  to 
them  as  full  of  meaning  as  are  the  occupations  and  recreations  of  more 
mature  minds.  The  early  gain  becomes  the  earnest  of  later  years. 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  the  highest  living  American  authority  on 
the  kindergarten,  says  that  the  important  intellectual  exercises  (in- 
volved in  the  play),  when  faithfully  attended  to  by  the  kindergart- 
ner,  must  lead  the  children  into  habits  of  accurate  and  orderly  thinking 
(though  they  think  that  they  are  playing  only),  and  will  bring  out  the 
harmonious  development  of  their  threefold  nature  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Hitherto  education  has  been  one-sided  and  piecemeal.  It  was 
Froebel’s  discovery  that  it  might  keep  the  balance  of  beauty  as  the  child 
grows,  that  every  stage  of  life  may  have  a characteristic  perfection  ; viz., 
that  of  childhood,  of  youth,  of  maturity,  and  of  old  age. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  KIMDERGARTEM. 

In  every  well-ordered  kindergarten  there  is  freedom.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  individually  express  themselves.  Control  should 
be  effected  by  gaining  intelligent  interest.  Restraint  should  only  be 
used  to  prevent  interference  with  the  rights  of  others.  Habits  of  order, 
habits  of  obedience,  respect,  unselfishness,  and  usefulness,  should  be 
incorporated  into  their  lives  through  the  free  agency  of  the  child, 
which  will  become  a basis  for  a life  of  happiness  and  a preparation  for 
good  citizenship.  The  aim  of  this  freedom  of  action  and  expression 
is  to  put  the  child  into  such  relation  to  the  outer  world  as  will  lead  him 
to  form  habits  untrammelled  by  artificial  rules  and  regulations,  that 
belong,  very  properly,  to  the  well-ordered  common  school.  Schoolish- 
ness  in  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  avoided,  and  individual  freedom  is  to 
be  made  prominent,  during  the  early  period  of  development. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  MORAL  MATURE. 

Important  as  is  the  proper  training  of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
growth  of  children,  there  is  a still  higher  sphere  of  action;  one  with 
loftier  aims  and  nobler  purposes  than  those  affecting  either  body  or 
mind.  The  soul  of  the  child  is  of  supreme  importance.  The  true  kin- 
dergartner  must  understand  the  processes  of  unfolding  and  strengthening 
the  moral  nature.  Conceptions  of  right  and  duty  must  be  awakened. 
Whatever  is  true  and  beautiful  in  character  must  be  developed.  The 
conscience,  known  as  “ the  voice  of  God”  in  the  child,  must  he  made 
alert  and  potential  in  directing  his  thought  and  action.  Willing 
obedience  must  also  he  taught.  The  new  education  demands  that  this 
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should  be  secured  through  sympathetic  kindness.  In  weak  natures,  the 
moral  sentiments  must  be  cultivated  and  guided  into  the  paths  of  right 
and  justice.  Sympathy  is  the  strongest  element  of  power  in  this  world. 
To  secure  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  children,  the  will  must  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  made  the  means  of  controlling  every  act, 
however  insignificant  in  character.  Mean  actions,  insincere  and  doubt- 
ful motives  that  tend  to  selfishness,  must  be  presented  to  the  child  in 
their  true  light.  He  must  be  led  to  practise  truthfulness,  frankness, 
and  honesty,  not  only  from  their  abstract  ethical  value,  but  for  their 
practical  application  in  life.  The  soil  of  a pure  heart  is  the  best  ground 
in  which  to  cultivate  the  cardinal  virtues,  whose  fruits  are  habitual 
right  conduct  and  sound  moral  character.  Compayre  says : “ Moral 
instruction  must  touch  the  soul  to  the  quick.” 

The  true  kindergartner  must  herself  possess  such  a character,  and  be 
a living  example  of  the  value  of  kindness,  truthfulness,  self-control, 
courtesy,  and  reverence.  The  Value  of  high  moral  instruction  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Daniel  Webster  once  said:  “If  we  work  upon  mar- 
ble, it  will  perish ; if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ; if  we  rear 
temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  our  fellow-men,  we  engrave  upon  these  tablets  something  which 
will  brighten  to  all  eternity.”  Another  eminent  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher says : “ It  is  the  high  mission  of  the  kindergarten  to  take  the  child 
at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  to  train  its  eye  to  see,  its  ear  to  hear,  its 
tongue  to  speak,  its  hands  to  do.  Such  teaching  will  call  forth  and 
train  the  sense  for  beauty,  for  color,  for  rhythm,  for  order,  both  in  the 
material  and  moral  world.  It  will  develop  the  sense  of  duty  and  justice, 
thus  helping  into  right  relations  toward  the  surroundings  of  the  home 
and  of  society — all  things  of  fundamental  importance  to  every  one  of  us, 
rich  and  poor,  laborer  and  capitalist,  ignorant  and  wise — and,  more- 
over, all  things  which  can  be  best  started  in  those  very  years,  and  should 
be  started  under  proper  guidance.  A wrong  bent  in  this  period,  a 
neglect  at  this  time,  can  never  be  made  good  by  any  amount  of  after- 
training.” We  would  fain  emphasize  the  vital  truths  embodied  in  these 
testimonies,  and  insist  upon  the  “ study  of  the  child”  as  an  indispensable 
requisite.  Such  study  will  have  a powerful  reflex  and  transforming 
influence  upon  the  teacher  herself.  The  child-heart  is  the  fortress  that 
must  first  be  taken,  and  the  teacher  must  combine  both  mother  and 
friend  if  she  would  gain  access  to  its  inmost  citadel. 

Intimately  associated  with  character-building  is  the  companionship 
of  childhood.  This  must  be  regulated  and  guided  to  some  extent  by  the 
teacher.  This  influence  can  only  be  gained  by  securing  the  child’s 
entire  confidence  and  love.  This  branch  of  her  work  touches  our  civil- 
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ization  at  every  point.  For  upon  the  foundations  of  individual  char- 
acter are  reared  the  grandest  superstructures  of  the  nation’s  greatness. 
As  an  element  of  high  civilization  these  principles  of  moral  instruction 
have  been  recognized  as  worthy  subjects  for  thought  by  the  great  philos- 
ophers of  the  past.  Do  not  leave  this  education  as  a philosophy  to  the 
philosophers.  Claim  it  as  in  a special  sense  your  business,  and  let  it 
become  your  inspiration  and  highest  incentive  in  your  art.  Such  con- 
siderations will  place  the  kindergartner  in  harmony  with  the  Great 
Teacher’s  recognition  of  childhood  when  He  said,  “ Except  ye  become  as 
little  children  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;”  and 
also  with  Froebel,  who  chose  for  his  motto,  “ Come,  let  us  live  for  our 
children.” 

MANNERS  OE  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Good  manners  are  so  important  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
childhood  that  they  may  be  properly  regarded  as  foundation-stones  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  iuture.  A courteous  bearing  in  personal  inter- 
course implies  genuine  respect  and  a graceful  exercise  of  the  approved 
amenities  of  refined  society.  In  this  respect  the  kindergartner  should 
realize  that  she  teaches  by  example  no  less  than  by  precept.  Form  and 
etiquette  have  a place  within  her  sphere  of  work.  Good  breeding  and 
winning  manners  are  as  essential  as  intellectual  culture.  Rudeness  and 
awkwardness  in  children  are  unmistakable  characteristics  of  lack  of 
training  in  these  respects.  Coarse  and  unrefined  manners  necessarily 
impair  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  child’s  future.  The  best 
rules  of  etiquette  for  social  intercourse  demand  not  merely  correct 
motives  and  right  conduct,  but  agreeable  and  graceful  forms  of  repre- 
sentation and  expression.  These  things  the  kindergartner  must  not 
only  thoroughly  comprehend,  but  habitually  illustrate  by  her  personal 
life  and  example. 

PREPARATORY  WORK  OE  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  demands 
upon  the  kindergartner  are  far-reaching  and  of  the  most  exacting  char- 
acter. In  what  way  can  a young  woman  gain  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  prepare  herself  to  meet  successfully  these  varied  claims?  How  can 
she  determine  that  she  possesses  personal  fitness  for  guiding  and  instruct- 
ing in  a system  so  philosophic  and  so  vital  as  that  presented  by  the  “ New 
Education?”  How  can  she  attain  and  make  available  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  attention,  sense-culture,  application,  and  good  manners?  We 
answer,  by  careful  preliminary  preparation  in  a good  kindergarten  train- 
ing-school. Such  a school,  of  course,  must  be  conducted  by  trainers 
well  versed  in  Froebelian  philosophy,  and  who  have  enjoyed  a wide  expe- 
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rience  in  the  field  of  practical  kindergarten  work.  Fortunately  such 
schools  are  now  to  he  found  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a high  measure  of  success  without  this 
preliminary  training.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  training  of 
the  normal  school  or  its  equivalent  is  essential  for  the  proper  qualifica- 
tion of  a teacher  in  an  ordinary  public  school.  We  believe  and  confi- 
dently affirm  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  required  for  the 
kindergarten  imperatively  demands  not  only  a comprehensive  general 
education  combined  with  natural  aptitude,  but  special  professional  cult- 
ure, which  will  unfold  definitely  and  clearly  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
Froebel’s  system. 

Much  of  the  distrust  that  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  among  educa- 
tors has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  untrained  persons  have  under- 
taken the  work  who  had  no  adequate  conception,  theoretically  or 
practically,  of  a real  kindergarten.  A sham  kindergartner  will  always 
produce  a sham  kindergarten.  Maternal  instincts  and  a real  love  of 
children  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure  success.  Added  to 
these  essentials,  there  must  be  thorough  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing. Sentiment  and  feeling  have  their  place  in  following  the  divine 
command,  “Feed  my  lambs,”  but  the  instincts  and  yearnings  of  child- 
hood cannot  be  exclusively  nourished  on  the  mere  effervescence  of  even 
the  noblest  aspirations.  Impulsive  and  hap-hazard  work  will  never  har- 
moniously train  the  bodies,  minds,  or  souls  of  young  children.  Both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Froebel  system  demand  that  the  whole 
child  be  recognized  in  the  kindergarten.  Wherever  results  have  fully 
met  the  requirements  of  this  system,  there  we  have  found  not  only  the 
American  educator,  but  the  American  public,  ready  to  award  honor  and 
respect. 

With  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  we  believe  that  “ the  kindergarten  should  be 
a part  of  the  public-school  system  of  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  ideal  kindergarten  should  take  children  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  retain  them  for  two  years.  The  character  of  its  work  is  such  as  to 
humanize  the  children  in  a way  that  is  impossible  for  the  primary 
school,  conducted  according  to  its  methods.  The  great  interest  in  our 
management  of  education  in  the  cities  of  the  country  is  to  reach  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  those  who  have  insufficient  dwell- 
ing accommodation  and  no  yards  for  the  children  to  play  in.  The 
children  of  the  great  tenement-houses  are  obliged  to  play  on  the  street, 
and  the  influence  upon  them  is  anything  but  humanizing.  But  one  of 
the  strong  grounds  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into 
all  systems  of  schools  is  that  the  kindergarten  reaches  not  only  the  poor- 
est class  of  the  people  and  meets  their  wants,  but  it  reaches  also  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  people.  In  this  country  the  wealthy  class  is 
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rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  children  of  the  newly  rich  people 
are  generally  intrusted  to  governesses  or  servants.  Their  parents, 
absorbed  in  the  management  of  property  and  readjusting  themselves  in 
the  new  social  environment  into  which  they  rise,  have  but  little  time  to 
give  to  the  proper  training  of  their  children.  These  children  are  pre- 
cocious and  inherit  the  extraordinary  directive  power  of  their  parents, 
and  are  not  easily  managed  by  servants  to  whom  they  are  intrusted. 
Hence,  at  an  early  age  they  become  wilful  and  self-indulgent.  The 
waste  of  this  most  precious  element  in  our  population  is  something 
frightful  in  the  United  States.  When  old  enough  to  enter  the  pri- 
mary school,  they  are  beyond  cure.  They  will  not  submit  themselves  to 
the  school  rules,  and  hence  they  are  often  eliminated  from  well-regula- 
ted schools.  In  early  manhood,  the  boys  of  this  class  destroy  themselves 
hy  fast  living. 

“ The  kindergarten  furnishes  activity  for  these  precocious  minds  and 
trains  them  gently  into  rational  habits.  Although  the  kindergarten 
is  not  essential  to  the  middle  class  of  people,  who  associate  a great  deal 
with  their  children  and  throw  about  them  a good  home  influence,  yet 
even  here  the  kindergarten  is  of  great  service  in  developing  the  skilful 
hand  and  eye,  in  nourishing  the  child’s  mind,  through  the  symbolism  of 
the  plays  and  games,  and  in  furnishing  a rudimentary  mathematical 
training.  Unless  the  children  of  the  proletariat  and  the  children  of  the 
other  extreme,  the  wealthy  class,  are  brought  into  school  early,  they 
cannot  be  civilized  by  its  influence.  The  kindergarten  is  the  most 
essential  adjunct  now  required  to  perfect  our  system  of  city  schools.” 

Be  of  good  courage,  then,  kindergartners,  who  have  toiled  long  and 
faithfully  through  the  pioneer  days  of  the  work  in  America.  Remem- 
ber, and  be  cheered  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  through  your  fidelity  and 
devotion  that  the  public  has  come  to  a juster  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  this  work.  Remember  that  even  in  the  recent  past,  childhood,  as  a 
rule,  did  not  command  the  attention  of  the  world  as  a prominent  sub- 
ject of  thought.  Among  old  masters  of  art,  Murillo  alone  made  child- 
hood a subject  for  his  canvas.  His  painting  of  “ St.  John”  gives  an 
almost  ideal  conception  of  childhood,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
in  art.  Since  his  day  the  exhibits  of  the  world’s  great  expositions  by 
the  best  artists  with  brush  or  chisel  have  been  illustrative  of  the  various 
stages  of  childhood.  The  plays,  studies,  and  prayers  embody  striking 
characteristics  of  child-life,  and  reflect  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  our 
age,  in  this  respect,  has  also  a strong  hold  upon  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  culture.  Public  opinion,  at  present,  not  only  recognizes  true 
kindergarten-training  as  an  all-important  factor  in  the  education  of 
young  children,  but  seems  to  us  almost  ripe  for  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  free  kindergarten  as  a part  of  the  American  school  system. 
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THE  EIGHTS  OE  CHILDREN. 

The  kindergartner  should  understand  that  children  have  rights  that 
must  he  recognized,  although  at  their  tender  age  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  them.  A child’s  first  right  is  to  have  his  individuality  respected 
and  his  natural  and  hereditary  traits  taken  into  account  in  his  training. 
Second,  that  his  inquisitiveness  should  be  directed  in  lines  of  respectful 
questioning,  for  questions  are  the  openings  of  the  child’s  mind  which 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  turn  the  channels  of  activity  toward  the  reser- 
voirs of  truth.  Thirdly,  the  child  has  a right  to  demand  that  his  cult- 
ure should  be  laid  upon  broad  foundations,  free  from  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  mind  or  heart.  Fourth,  he  has  a right  to  claim  a preparation 
which  shall  fit  him  to  become  a useful  and  worthy  citizen  of  the  State 
and  nation.  He  has  a right  to  demand  that  his  imaginative  powers 
shall  be  so  developed  as  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  beauties 
of  nature  and  art.  And  lastly,  he  has  the  right  to  assistance  in  attain- 
ing the  lofty  heights  of  wisdom,  from  whose  summits  he  may  enjoy  a 
wider  vision  of  the  sweetest  and  best  things  of  this  life  and  become  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  celestial  joys  beyond. 

KINDERGARTEN  LITEKATURE. 

We  have  already  insisted  on  special  professional  preparation  in  a good 
training-school,  but  in  addition  to  this,  the  kindergartner  should  be 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  relating  to  the  history,  philosophy,  and 
methods  of  elementary  education.  The  kindergartner  needs  a library 
containing  books  which  treat  directly  and  broadly  of  the  principles  and 
devices  of  her  work.  This  library  should  contain  such  indispensable 
books  as  Froebel’s  “ Education ' of  Man”  (Hailmann’s  edition);  “Kin- 
dergarten Guide,”  by  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  and  John  Kraus;  Sully ’s“  Ele- 
ments of  Psychology;”  Baker’s  “ Elementary  Psychology;”  Spencer’s 
“Education;”  Preyer’s  “ Study  of  Children”  and  “ Soul  of  the  Child;” 
“Child  Culture”  (Lectures  and  Essays),  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody; 
“ Unconscious  Motherhood,”  by  Miss  Emma  Marvadel;  “The  Kinder- 
garten and  School,”  by  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Peabody,  and  Miss  Brooks; 
Henry  Barnard’s  “ Kindergarten  Papers;”  Mrs.  Horace  Mann’s  “ Rem- 
iniscences of  Froebel;”  Yon  Billow’s  “Hand-work  and  Head-work;” 
“Paradise  of  Childhood,”  by  Wiebe;  Steiger’s  “ Kindergarten  Tracts,” 
etc.  Besides  these  and  many  others  of  kindred  character,  the  library 
should  contain  a choice  collection  of  song  and  story  books  prepared  by 
eminent  and  experienced  kindergartners,  such  as  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hail- 
mann,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mrs.  Kate  H.  Wiggin,  Miss  Kora  Smith,  Mrs.  Van 
Kirk,  Misses  Emerson  and  Brown,  and  others. 

One  class  of  literature  hitherto  but  little  recognized,  and  of  special 
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value  to  the  kindergartner,  has  not,  in  our  judgment,  been  adequately 
appreciated.  We  refer  to  the  study  of  the  individual  characteristics  of 
representative  men  and  women  of  the  past  and  present,  as  revealed  in 
their  early  years,  which  will  furnish  material  for  comparison,  contrast, 
and  imitation.  Such  hooks  as  Rideing’s  “ Boyhoods  of  Living  Authors  ” 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton’s  admirable  series  are  well  suited  to  this 
purpose. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  such  constant  demands  are  made  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  as  to  permit  of  little  systematic  read- 
ing; but  if  teachers  would  adopt  the  plan  of  reading  a few  paragraphs 
each  day  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors  on  education,  their  minds 
would  be  refreshed  and  strengthened.  The  theories  and  methods  found 
in  books  can  be  tested  in  connection  with  their  daily  work  with  profit 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  if  either  the  reading  of  books  or  the 
study  of  the  child  must  be  neglected,  let  it  be  the  books,  for,  we  reiter- 
ate, the  real,  living  child  is  the  best  volume  in  the  kindergartner’s 
library  for  study  and  meditation. 

If  we  would  teach , we  must  ourselves  learn;  if  we  would  vitalize  others, 
we  must  grow  strong  and  vigorous  ourselves;  if  we  would  be  blessed  in 
our  preparation  and  work,  we  must  be  filled  with  its  spirit  and  be  loyal 
to  its  principles. 

MUSIC  IK  THE  KIKDERGAETEK. 

Among  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  did  time  per- 
mit, as  essential  for  the  kindergartner  to  know,  is  the  right  use  and 
influence  of  music.  Music  has  been  defined  as  “ the  mother  of  sympathy 
and  the  handmaid  of  spiritual  emotion.”  It  charms  and  touches  the 
heart;  it  is  a source  of  universal  joy,  for  the  better  the  ear  and  voice  are 
trained,  the  more  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  enjoyed.  Musical  exer- 
cises break  in  upon  the  routine  of  the  class-room  and  reveal  and  express 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  childhood.  They  should  voice  the  natural  ex- 
uberance of  young  life,  be  full  of  sprightliness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
make  rhythmic  the  activities.  They  should  blend  with  plays  and  games 
and  bring  teacher  and  children  into  the  most  intimate  social  relations. 
The  active  child  needs  the  aesthetic  influence  of  the  good-cheer  that  is 
inspired  by  appropriate  songs  and  melodious  voice  expression. 

GYMKASTICS. 

We  cannot  commend  the  formal  gymnastic  exercises  that  are  being 
introduced  into  the  kindergarten  in  some  quarters.  The  form  of  exer- 
cise that  comes  nearest  to  the  natural  training  of  the  body  is  play. 
Every  living  being  is  prone  to  exercise  his  bodily  functions  spontaneously 
when  he  feels  the  stress  of  inaction.  This  may  be  properly  called  natural 
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exercise , for  we  see  tlie  young  of  every  species  of  animals  playing  with  one 
another,  and  may  even  observe  their  parents  inciting  them  to  it.  Play, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  has  been  subject  to  methods  that  tend  to 
introduce  an  artificial  element.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  have  no  place 
in  the  culture  of  the  kindergarten. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  would  suggest  that  there  is  a very  intimate  connection  between 
knowing  and  doing.  Comenius  said,  “ Let  those  things  which  should  be 
done  be  learned  by  doing  them.”  Every  lesson  ought  to  be  made  more 
potential  in  action  than  in  mere  speech.  Children  forget  readily  what 
has  been  simply  told  them,  but  remember  what  they  have  actually  done 
themselves. 

Were  we  asked  to  name  in  a few  words  the  leading  characteristics  of 
a true  kindergartner,  we  shoulch  say  that  they  are  self-reliance,  work, 
faith,  hope,  sympathy,  and  love. 

The  exercise  of  these  attributes  requires  patience.  The  products  of 
good  work  cannot  be  fully  realized  in  a week,  a month,  or  a year.  The 
gift  of  patience  enables  one  to  keep  a tight  grip  upon  the  work  in  hand 
and  to  act  serenely  in  the  midst  of  the  most  trying  circumstances.  It  is 
an  old  but  true  saying  that  “ the  horse  that  frets  is  the  horse  that 
sweats.”  Impatience  destroys  vitality  and  weakens  the  power  for  useful- 
ness. Placidity  of  mind  enabled  Emerson  to  keep  calm  and  serene 
when  his  valuable  library  at  Concord,  containing  the  garnered  treasures 
of  many  years’  toil,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Putting  out  his  hands,  he 
said,  good-naturedly,  to  his  daughter,  “ Let  us  warm  ourselves  by  this 
literary  fire.”  They  live  wisely  who  can  calmly  wait. 

Finally,  it  is  a good  thing  to  strive  for  success — to  know  the  things 
that  make  for  it  and  to  learn  its  secrets.  This  world  in  which  we  work 
is  indeed  a very  pleasant  one.  In  it  the  birds  sing  their  sweetest  notes, 
the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  the  toilers  work, 
rest,  and  recreate.  To  find  the  “ Open  Sesame”  to  life’s  highest  and 
purest  joys  there  must  be  no  half-heartedness,  no  shrinking  from  its 
duties,  no  halting  by  the  way.  There  must  be  a living  faith,  an  untir- 
ing diligence,  and  a persistent  perseverance.  Eemember  that  what  the 
world  sometimes  calls  failure  may  be  true  success  after  all,  It  is,  as  the 
poet  sings, 


“ the  virtue  lies 

In  the  struggle,  not  in  the  prize. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AND 

ADDRESSES 

OF  THE 


Elementary  Department 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Pavilion,  Toronto,  July  16,  1891. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Instruction  was  called  to  order  at  3 
p.m.  by  the  President,  H.  S.  Jones.  Session  opened  with  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  music. 

F.  B.  Gault,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  read  a paper  on  “ Primary 
Reading.” 

“ Natural  Science  for  the  Common  Schools”  was  the  title  of  a paper  by 
W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Normal  School. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  C.  W.  Carman,  of  Michigan,  and  Gustave 
Gutenberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  President  appointed  the  usual  Committees  on  Nomination. 

Adjourned, 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  17. 

The  Department  met  in  the  Pavilion  at  3 p.m.,  President  Jones  in 
the  chair. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  Abbie  Low,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  on  “ The  Educa- 
tional Burden  upon  the  Lower  Grades.” 

The  second  paper  was  upon  “Voice  Culture,”  by  Zalmon  Richards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted : President , Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  Livingston,  Alabama ; 

Vice-President , Prank  B.  Gault,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Secretary , Miss 
Lucia  Stickney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Adjourned. 
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PAPERS. 


THE  SYNTHETIC  SOUND  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 

READING . 

SUPT.  F.  B.  GAULT,  TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  studious  teacher  finds  extreme  difficulty,  these  times,  in  distin- 
guishing with  certainty  between  evolution  and  revolution;  between 
dogmatism  and  science;  between  reformation  and  “fad;”  between  what 
. is  effete  in  the  “ old  education”  and  what  is  useless  in  the  new. 

“ Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be.” 

Methods  of  instruction  are  ephemeral.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  In  the  other  branches  a few  things  have 
been  settled,  in  a general  way  at  least,  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  people. 
But  within  twenty  years  we  have  had  four  distinct  systems  of  teaching 
reading — the  alphabet,  the  phonic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  systems. 
To-day  we  find  firm  adherents  of  each  of  these  methods — save  the  first — 
and  also  many  intelligent  and  zealous  teachers  that  combine  them  all  in 
various  ways  and  with  varying  success.  The  devices  and  expedients  for 
adjusting  these  methods  to  each  other  and  to  the  intelligence  of  chil- 
dren are  ingenious  and  numerous. 

The  author  of  a popular  series  of  readers  was  shrewd  enough  and  frank 
enough  to  say  in  his  preface  to  the  first  reader : “ Children  have  been 

taught  to  read  by  every  method  and  by  no  method;”  and  it  would  puzzle 
the  wisest  to  tell  exactly  how  a child  does  learn  to  read  our  anomalous 
mother-tongue,  and  that  the  “ merit  of  any  system  of  teaching  primary 
reading  must  be  judged  not  by  its  conformity  with  this  or  that  theory, 
but  by  the  Baconian  test  of  its  ‘fruits.’  ” Doubtless  these  authoritative 
statements  express  the  ultimate  conviction  of  most  teachers  that  there  is 
no  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  that  is  logical  in  theory  and  sat- 
isfactory in  practice.  Learning  to  read,  therefore,  is  a difficult  process. 
There  is  no  philosophy  for  the  teacher  to  follow.  Try  anything  or 
everything.  If  the  child  learns  to  read,  the  method  is  all  right ; if  he 
does  not  learn  to  read,  the  teacher  must  seek  something  new.  But  we 
are  given  the  inspiring  (?)  assurance  that  there  is  little  hope  for  anything 
more  satisfactory,  as  the  anomalies  of  our  language  will  defeat  any 
system. 

Here  are  two  assumptions  to  which  I object.  First,  that  reading  is 
the  result  of  chance,  of  hap-hazard  effort.  That  it  has  been  so  I admit, 
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that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  all  will  agree.  The  child,  as  he  begins  his 
intellectual  march,  should  have  a plain,  easy  way;  the  processes  he 
acquires  should  be  simple,  and  these  should  direct  and  sustain  him  in 
his  subsequent  efforts.  There  should  be  no  confusion,  no  uncertainty, 
no  struggling  to  grasp  the  unattainable.  Pupils  should  be  so  instructed 
in  the  art  of  reading  that  one  step  leads  to  another,  the  first  and  second 
steps  making  plain  and  possible  the  third,  and  so  on  in  a progressive 
series. 

To  grant  otherwise,  to  admit  that  no  one  knows  just  how  a child 
learns  to  read,  is  to  make  the  science  of  education  but  an  idle  boast. 

Secondly,  I object  to  calling  our  language  anomalous,  destitute  of  law, 
of  analogy,  of  regularity.  Not  so  very  long  ago  we  had  educators  who 
affected  to  ignore  English  grammar  as  a science,  claiming  that  English 
could  be  acquired  only  through  the  Latin.  True,  our  language  is  com- 
posite. Seemingly  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  of  anomalies,  of  fragments 
of  other  languages — why? 

Because  it  is  spoken  by  a dominant  race;  though  eclectic,  it  is  also 
the  electric  language  of  progress,  and  as  such,  appropriating  from  other 
tongues  such  terms  as  ever-changing  necessities  require.  But  there  is, 
after  all,  in  all  this  selection  and  adaptation,  a wonderful  conformity  to 
law.  This  commercial,  this  cosmopolitan,  language  has  been  found  to 
afford  as  clear  classifications  and  as  concise  a grammar  as  those  tongues  de- 
veloped under  more  exclusive  conditions.  I take  the  time  to  refer  to  this 
exploded  theory  of  a “ grammarless  speech”  on  account  of  its  bearings. 
We  are  told  that  the  words  of  our  mother-tongue  admit  of  no  classifica- 
tions as  to  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Some  other  Lindley  Murray 
will  yet  enter  the  fields  of  orthography  and  orthoepy  and  develop  the 
laws  by  which  our  words  are  spelled  and  pronounced.  Is  spelling  purely 
arbitrary  and  conventional?  Is  pronunciation  a matter  wholly  of  fash- 
ion? Does  each  word  of  our  language  have  a law  of  its  own,  to  which  it 
alone  yields  obedience? 

Opposed  to  the  assertion  that  the  little  in  our  methods  of  teaching 
reading  that  is  definite  and  positive  is  baffled,  in  large  measure,  by  the 
anomalous  character  of  our  language,  is  the  synthetic  sound  system  of 
teaching  reading. 

This  system  (Pillard)  I shall  endeavor  to  discuss,  not  exhaustively, 
but  suggestively,  and  of  course  without  any  attempt  to  exemplify  the 
method. 

My  main  proposition  is  this:  The  synthetic  sound  system  has  a 

plain,  comprehensive  theory  that  accords  fully  with  scientific  principles; 
that  the  development  is  easy,  natural,  and  inspiring;  that  the  results  are 
just  what  the  theory  leads  us  to  expect,  and  are,  moreover,  of  the  most 
gratifying  character. 
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1.  The  synthetic  sound  system  begins  with  the  sound,  which  is  the 
unit  of  the  language.  For,  says  an  authority,  “ Language  in  its  proper 
nature  consists,  not  of  strokes  made  by  the  pen,  nor  of  marks  made 
in  any  other  way,  but  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  voice  and  organs  of 
articulation  ” (Welsh).  These  sounds  are  learned  and  named  by  as- 
sociating them  with  familiar  sounds,  as  of  the  lamb,  or  insect,  or 
household  pet.  The  imitative  faculty  in  childhood  is  strong,  so  also 
is  the  imagination.  Almost  every  vowel  and  consonant  sound  is  taken 
directly  from  nature,  and  is  easily  within  the  range  of  the  observation 
of  each  child. 

The  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  are  first  taken  from  the  lips  of 
the  child  in  answer  to  the  questions,  “What  does  the  rooster  say?” 
“ What  is  the  cross  dog’s  growl?”  “ What  is  the  dove’s  talk?”  “ What 
is  the  bee’s  sound?”  etc. 

The  sound  thus  taken  from  nature,  produced,  or  reproduced,  by  the 
child,  is  then  represented  by  the^  letter  with  its  appropriate  diacritical 
mark.  But  the  sound  name,  not  the  letter  name,  is  applied  to  this 
character — the  letter  with  its  marking.  Short  a is  the  lamb’s  cry,  and 
is  written  a (a)  with  the  breve  above  it.  Short  a is  the  starting-point, 
and  no  other  vowel  is  taken  until  short  a is  mastered.  Certain  conso- 
nant sounds  are  now  developed  from  nature  in  the  same  manner.  Two 
familiar  consonants  form  a “key,”  and  we  have  front-door  keys  and 
back-door  keys.  A single  consonant  or  key  joined  to  a vowel  makes  a 
“family,”  as  the  at , ag , am , and  families.  Lastly,  the  word  is  formed 
by  combining  perfectly  familiar  keys  with  perfectly  familiar  families; 
e.g .,  in  the  word  black,  ach  is  the  family;  bl  is  the  key;  key  and  fam- 
ily compose  the  word.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
the  order  of  development.  Words  are  not  taken  and  torn  to  pieces — 
sounds  are  taken  and  built  into  words.  Thus  take  at;  by  changing  the 
key — i.  e. , the  initial  consonant — we  have  bat,  cat,  fat,  gat,  hat,  mat, 
Nat,  pat,  sat,  rat,  vat ; the  whole  list  of  monosyllabic  words  ending  in 
at  being  built  up  by  the  pupil  and  acquired  as  readily  as  the  stock  word 
cat  by  the  old  methods  of  development.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
securing  these  sounds  the  laws  of  association  are  utilized.  As  presented 
these  sounds  are  not  abstractions ; they  are  typical  sounds  furnished  by 
nature,  and  the  little  learner  is  thus  provided  with  rich  material  for 
those  mental  operations  so  dominant  in  childhood — imitation  and  imag- 
ination. The  sound  of  familiar  animals,  the  pleasing  conceit  of  family 
and  door-key — these  are  a few  of  the  happy  features  that  appeal  so 
responsively  to  childhood. 

After  the  sounds  are  secured  and  fixed,  the  analogies  existing  among 
words  are  employed.  Thus,  the  only  thing  the  child  is  required  to 
remember  is  the  sound  and  its  sign,  both  easily  acquired  and  readily 
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recalled  by  association.  This,  then,  is  my  first  point,  that  no  arbitrary 
and  exacting  memorizing  is  demanded  of  the  child. 

2.  The  synthetic  method  does  not  depend  upon  the  memory  for  a 
ready  recognition  of  words. 

The  child  does  not  remember  cat,  hat,  fat  or  vat  as  distinct  word- 
forms.  Having  by  synthesis  put  sounds  together,  the  pupil  readily 
reverses  the  process  when  the  written  word  is  placed  before  him.  Or, 
rather,  having  composed  words  from  sound  units,  he  sees  at  once  the 
units  of  sound  that  enter  into  the  word,  just  as  he  sees  five  ones  in  five. 
He  sees  the  sounds  represented  by  families  and  keys.  He  calls  his  word 
as  a result  of  what  he  knows.  With  the  elementary  sounds  and  the  dia- 
critical marking  as  a system  of  notation,  he  can  call  any  word  that  obeys 
the  rules  or  analogies  at  his  command. 

Of  course,  the  less  obvious  conformities  and  all  exceptions  are  with- 
held until  the  little  beginner  is  fully  grounded  in  the  sounds  under 
consideration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  short  a is  mastered, 
the  child  has  the  key  to  the  entire  situation.  Thereafter,  through 
all  the  modifications  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  in  the  blending  of  these 
with  the  various  consonants,  the  analogies  are  so  complete  and  certain 
that  he  can  hardly  err.  I want  this  idea  kept  clearly  in  mind,  that  the 
synthetic  method  is  founded  upon  analogy,  upon  law,  upon  association. 

It  is  well  to  distinguish  between  written  and  spoken  language.  We 
are  advised  that  we  must  teach  the  word  as  a whole,  as  the  “ sign  of  an 
idea,”  this  being  the  way  in  which  a child  learns  the  names  of  things  as 
he  begins  to  talk.  “Follow  nature,”  we  are  told.  We  forget  that  only 
the  “ articulate  word,  addressed  to  the  ear,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea.  A 
written  word,  merely  exhibiting  the  same  thing  to  the  eye,  is  but  the 
sign  of  this  sign,  an  artificial  dress.”  To  the  child  on  my  knee  I say 
dog,  cow,  kitty;  he  listens  and  imitates,  essaying  to  repeat  the  whole 
word.  He  does  this  under  the  stimulus  of  an  object  present.  When  he 
attempts  to  acquire  the  written  word,  the  process  is  essentially  different. 
When  I say  cow,  horse,  ball,  the  child  thinks  at  once  of  the  object 
named.  The  written  word  suggests  nothing  to  him.  How  shall  he  get 
that  written  word?  Shall  I name  the  written  word,  the  sign  that  stands 
for  the  spoken  word,  which  is  itself  the  sign  of  the  object,  and  thus  get 
him  to  associate  the  real  object  with  the  sign  of  the  sign?  Thus,  he 
has  absolutely  no  clue  whatever  to  the  written  word  until  some  one,  by 
some  sort  of  process,  impresses  the  word-form  upon  his  memory,  as 
representative  of  something.  By  the  synthetic  process,  given  this  nota- 
tion, the  sound  elements  of  the  word  are  taken,  each  is  sounded  aloud 
and  the  word  pronounced;  having  now  the  sign,  he  may  look  for  the 
thing  signified.  All  this  the  pupil  does  for  himself,  no  help  whatever 
being  given.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  we  do  not  give  the  pupil  any  word; 
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we  give  him  the  means  by  which  he  gains  the  word  by  his  own  efforts. 
It  is,  therefore,  a process  of  word-getting,  of  word-recognition,  and 
memory  is  not  the  mental  action  most  involved.  Having  thus  acquired 
a typical  or  key  word,  every  word  of  the  entire  group,  analogous  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  is  at  his  command.  He  is  not 

“Hauled  through  a language’s  perplexing  maze ” 

one  word  at  a time,  building  up  his  vocabulary  of  written  words  from 
single,  detached,  disconnected  word-forms.  Classification,  system,  law, 
guide  his  efforts  and  gauge  high  his  results. 

I am  easily  sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  that  a child  must  learn  words 
as  the  “ sign  of  an  idea;"  that  it  is  nature’s  plan  for  the  child  to  learn 
the  object  and  then  inquire  for  its  written  designation;  that  the  move- 
ment of  mental  action  is  always  from  object  to  name;  that  the  movement 
of  formal  instruction  necessarily  proceeds  from  object  to  picture,  and 
from  picture  to  written  word — object  cat,  picture  cat,  word  cat.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  in  infancy  the  first  attempts  at  articulate 
speech  are  merely  mechanical,  without  any  idea  of  signification.  His 
first  utterances  may  be  intelligible,  but  they  are  not  intelligent.  After 
he  gets  the  word,  he  gradually  gets  the  purport.  We  know  that  the 
babe  opens  his  eyes  and  sees  not ; that  his  ears  do  not  catch  sounds ; that 
he  cries  without  intelligence  back  of  his  wail ; without  doubt  his  first 
utterances  are  without  knowledge  of  what  is  uttered.  There  comes  a 
time  when  he  learns  the  name  from  the  object  itself.  But  even  then  the 
two  processes  are  used  interchangeably — that  is  unquestionable.  He 
passes  from  word  to  purport  as  well  as  from  idea  to  term.  We  have 
here  two  processes  in  nature.  So,  then,  I can  see  no  possible  objection 
to  a child  learning  written  words  in  advance  of  the  purport,  the  thing 
signified.  By  our  method  the  word  comes  first.  Of  course,  the  word  is 
either  understood  or  it  is  not.  I have  repeatedly  observed  that  when  a 
pupil  comes  to  a word  which  upon  sounding  aloud  he  recognizes,  his 
face  brightens  up  as  his  ears  catch  from  his  lips  a word  familiar  to  liis 
ear.  The  written  word  becomes  to  him  the  spoken  word,  and  the  spoken 
word  reminds  him  of  the  familiar  object  or  idea.  In  case  of  words 
wholly  unfamiliar,  he  must  wait  for  time  and  opportunity  to  disclose  to 
him  the  purport.  By  the  old  methods  pupils  are  unable  to  pronounce 
readily  at  sight  simple  words  whose  meaning  is  perfectly  clear;  by  this 
method  the  pupil  promptly  calls  difficult  words  of  which  he  may  never 
have  heard,  and  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  purport.  This  states 
extreme  cases — I prefer  the  latter  condition. 

3.  The  synthetic  method  gives  certainty  and  independence  in  the 
recognition  of  words. 

That  which  a pupil  secures  for  himself  he  is  most  apt  to  retain.  That 
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which  he  secures  through  a logical  process  is  more  reliable  than  any  bare 
act  of  memory.  With  us  the  child  does  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  call  a 
word  as  a whole.  Any  word  that  is  new  to  you,  you  spell  out,  and  thus 
try  to  get  the  name  of  the  word.  This  is  natural,  showing  that  we 
expect  the  word  to  contain  the  proper  clue  to  its  own  pronunciation. 
We  sound  out,  so  to  speak.  By  this  method  a pupil  calls  readily  at  sight 
words  which  he  never  saw  before,  and  may  never  have  heard  in  his  life. 
With  him,  his  notation,  his  keys  and  families  are  fixed  facts,  true  to 
their  positions.  Consequently  he  never  mistakes  saw  for  was,  left  for 
felt;  he  never  becomes  confused  in  his  use  of  homonyms.  This  is 
because  he  has  a process  by  which  he  gets  his  own  results,  and  he  knows 
when  he  is  right. 

“The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church.” 

4.  The  synthetic  method  gives  rational  scope  and  aim  to  diacritical 
marking.  I object  to  phonic  analysis  because  it  is  an  unnatural  and 
unproductive  process.  A pronunciation  wholly  arbitrary  to  the  pupil  is 
taken,  and  the  marking  is  made  to  accord  with  that  pronunciation.  In 
the  synthetic  method  we  mark  in  accordance  with  certain  established 
rules  or  principles,  each  sound  having  its  proper  designation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  marking,  we  get  the  name  or  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
Phonic  analysis  says  to  a pupil,  “ This  word  is  tune  or  dew ; now  mark 
it  accordingly.”  Phonic  synthesis  says,  “Apply  the  rules  for  marking, 
and  then  give  us  the  word.”  Phonic  analysis  says,  “ Get  your  marking 
through  the  word.”  Phonic  synthesis  says,  “ Get  your  word  through  the 
marking.”  This  explains  why  the  synthetically-trained  child  readily 
recognizes  words  at  sight,  including  new  and  unfamiliar  words.  In  the 
diacritical  marking  he  has  a process  by  which  he  works  out  his  words 
thoughtfully  and  surely ; he  marks  to  get  words,  to  secure  a pronuncia- 
tion, not  to  justify  a pronunciation  that  is  given  him. 

5.  The  synthetic  method  makes  a child  independent. 

The  teacher  never  pronounces  a word  for  her  class,  save  under  such 
exceptions  as  cannot  longer  be  kept  in  abeyance.  It  never  occurs  to  a 
child  to  ask  for  a word  during  the  entire  course.  This  is  a supreme 
advantage.  By  no  other  development  is  it  possible  to  avoid  telling  the 
pupil  the  word.  Every  device  of  book,  chart,  and  method  is  to  fix  the 
word-form  in  the  memory,  and  to  suggest  it  to  that  faculty  when  needed. 
But  here  is  a method  that  positively  prohibits  the  telling  of  the  word ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  never  occurs  to  a synthetically-trained  child 
that  it  is  a function  of  the  teacher  to  tell ; further  than  this,  he  spurns 
such  aid. 

A recent  writer  says,  “ There  is  entirely  too  much  direct  telling  in 
present  methods  of  primary  reading.”  True%enough!  It  is  the  fault  of 
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the  method.  You  begin  by  telling,  and  yon  soon  spoil  your  pupil  for 
independent  effort.  You  must  tell  him,  either  directly  or  by  laborious 
indirection. 

6.  The  synthetic  method,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a complete  system 
of  vocal  training. 

The  sound,  being  the  initial  point,  must  be  correctly  given  or  the 
work  fails  from  the  first.  The  organs  of  voice  must  assume  proper  posi- 
tions to  produce  desired  results.  Sounding  correctly  is  due  mainly  to  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs.  Easy  and  natural  vocalization 
from  the  first  is  indispensable,  for  few  children  speak  distinctly.  This 
may  be  due  to  childish  habits  in  talking,  to  a neglect  to  use  certain 
muscles  involved  in  articulation,  or  to  impediments  of  speech,  natural 
or  acquired.  To  the  foreigner,  especially,  the  method  is  a decided  boon. 
I insist  upon  this  value.  The  child  must  be  shown  how  to  use  his  vocal 
apparatus.  This  may  be  done  in  any  method,  but  not  so  easily  as  with 
this.  The  best  training  in  vocalization  is  afforded  by  the  elementary 
sounds.  All  admit  this.  That  is  just  where  we  start.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  various  sounds,  say  of  A,  are  not  arbitrary;  they 
are  the  result  of  certain  essential  positions  of  the  vocal  organs.  One 
sound  of  A is  due  to  a definite  position  of  the  vocal  instrument,  another 
sound  of  A is  due  to  another  position;  and  you  cannot  possibly  make 
those  distinctions  in  the  sounds  unless  you  adjust  the  organs  accord- 

ingly- 

7.  The  synthetic  method  gives  us  distinct  articulation  and  perfect 
enunciation. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  what  has  been  stated. 

8.  The  synthetic  method,  by  its  simple  and  effective  rules,  secures 
accurate  pronunciation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  pronunciation  is  a 
lost  art,  since  it  has  never  been  practised.  Those  who  speak  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  have  acquired  the  accomplishment  painfully  and  by 
slow  degrees,  taking  a word  at  a time,  subject  meanwhile  to  derision  for 
their  pedantry.  I have  spoken  of  readiness  and  independence  in  calling 
words.  By  the  same  process  and  at  the  same  time  that  a child  deter- 
mines what  he  shall  call  the  word,  he  reaches  the  approved  pronunciation. 
By  taking  the  sound  as  the  unit,  by  producing  the  sound  with  critical 
precision,  the  child  secures  a pronunciation  that  is  critically  correct. 
He  begins  his  school  life  by  pronouncing  with  precision.  Accurate  pro- 
nunciation is  unavoidable.  The  whole  force  of  the  school,  not  merely 
the  teacher’s  dictum,  is  back  of  the  pronunciation.  It  has  been  said 
that  short  a is  dear  to  the  American.  Few  can  give  Italian  a , half- 
Italian  a,  or  the  long  sound  of  u with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The 
fault  is  in  our  early  training,  and  the  wisest  of  us  cannot  undo  the 
mischief. 
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There  is  economy  of  effort,  for  the  classifications  before  spoken  of  are 
also  the  classifications  in  orthoepy. 

9.  The  synthetic  method  thus  equips  pupils  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  dictionary. 

I need  hardly  enlarge  upon  this  thought. 

10.  The  synthetic  method  provides  for  the  child  those  mental  activi- 
ties most  agreeable  to  him. 

These  are  imitation,  imagination,  and  reasoning.  Imitation  is  involved 
in  securing  the  sounds  from  nature,  as  has  been  explained.  “ Imagina- 
tion rules  the  world,”  said  Napoleon.  It  certainly  rules  the  world  of 
child-life.  Here  our  keys,  families,  and  other  devices  for  association 
are  of  vast  importance.  But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  reason  that  the  method 
surpasses  others.  I have  tried  to  show  how  little  the  child  depends  upon 
memory  for  his  results.  Reason  is  his  guide  and  support ; not  abstract 
reasoning,  but  analogical  reasoning,  a mental  operation  very  active  in 
childhood. 

The  child  must  remember  some  things,  but  mainly  by  the  laws  of 
association.  With  what  he  knows  he  takes  hold  of  each  new  word;  he 
compares,  judges,  reasons. 

11.  The  synthetic  method  makes  good  spellers.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  diacritical  marking  each  letter  is  marked  on  account 
of  its  position.  This  insures  the  critical  inspection  of  each  letter  and 
its  relations,  as  it  affects  the  other  letters  and  modifies  the  pronunciation. 
He  deals  with  words,  and  he  must  observe  how"  they  differentiate  in  form. 
Nor  does  he  seek  to  spell  phonetically,  since  each  letter,  silent  or  active, 
means  something ; it  controls  the  sound  of  some  other  letter  or  letters. 
Even  the  exceptional  words  do  not  confuse  him,  for  he  observes  the  rea- 
sons for  the  nonconformity.  Thus,  the  critical  faculty  is  developed. 
He  observes  analogies,  he  detects  differences. 

“ One  vague  inflection  spoils  the  whole  with  doubt, 

One  trivial  letter  ruins  all  left  out ; 

A knot  can  choke  a felon  into  clay ; 

A not  will  save  him,  spelt  without  the  k ; 

The  smallest  word  has  some  unguarded  spot ; 

And  danger  lurks  in  i without  a dot.” 

Again,  in  marking  all  derivative  words  he  must  observe  the  laws  of 
their  formation:  Running,  filing,  filling,  singing,  singeing,  handful, 

learned  and  learn-ed  are  types  of  words  that  come  under  the  rules  which 
he  applies  constantly. 

One  reason  why  spelling  is  so  difficult  is  because  it  is  not  simplified; 
we  can  learn  to  spell  by  rule.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  there  will  be 
general  agreement  with  the  American  Congressman  who  insists  that  he 
has  no  respect  for  a man  that  can  spell  a word  in  only  one  way. 
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12.  The  synthetic  system  is  not  a code  of  confused  and  confusing 
rules,  with  the  exceptions  exceeding  the  applications.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rules  for  diacritical  marking  are  few  and  simple.  A few  general 
rules  practically  cover  the  ground,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  simplifi- 
cation. These  rules  are  not  learned  as  rules  usually  are  learned — they 
are  facts,  they  are  accepted  as  facts,  and  are  applied  with  ease  and  pre- 
cision. The  exceptions  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  he  formidable;  they 
are  treated  as  exceptions,  and  must  be  so  learned  by  the  pupils;  here, 
and  here  only,  does  the  teacher  ever  pronounce  a word  for  the  class. 
I have  spoken  of  the  development  of  the  critical  faculty.  When  a pupil 
understands  that  he  must  get  the  word  from  the  word  itself,  he  observes 
each  new  word  with  a sharpness  not  possible  when  he  depends  upon  out- 
side sources  and  help  for  his  words.  Children  delight  in  finding 
exceptions  and  in  “placing  them  in  the  closet,”  or  “ in  durance  vile,” 
because  they  will  not  obey  the  ruleA 

13.  The  synthetic  sound  system,  per  se,  is  not  a system  of  teaching 
reading  and  elocution.  It  is  a system  of  mastering  our  English  by  sep- 
arating its  words  into  groups,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  formation 
and  pronunciation.  It  is  a system  by  which  words  are  instantly  recog- 
nized, distinctly  articulated,  clearly  enunciated,  accurately  pronounced, 
and  correctly  spelled.  On  this  mastery  of  words,  as  a foundation,  is 
built  the  art  of  reading,  with  all  that  good  reading  in  its  highest  terms 
includes. 

Words  are  no  obstacle  to  the  pupil;  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  read 
to  him  to  assist  him  to  call  the  words  and  to  catch  the  sense ; the  mental 
energies  are  not  dissipated  in  trying  to  recall  forms,  nor  does  he  fear  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  word.  His  processes,  which  he  knows  to  be  reliable, 
are  a part  of  his  working  forces ; he  is  independent.  His  ability  to  read 
is  a result  of  controlling  the  conditions  for  reading.  The  idea  that  the 
momentum  of  the  thought  must  suggest  what  a new  and  unknown  word 
is,  is  wrong  in  theory  and  a delusion  in  practice.  You  get  momentum 
of  thought  only  as  pupils  are  able  to  call  words.  What  the  word  means 
in  any  particular  place  may  be  suggested  very  properly  by  the  thought ; 
to  get  the  word  in  that  way  is  to  place  a premium  upon  bright  guessing, 
so  far  as  children  are  concerned. 

14.  The  synthetic  sound  system,  when  tried  by  the  “ Baconian  test  of 
its  ‘fruits,’  ” more  than  justifies  the  expectations  aroused  by  a study  of 
this  theory  of  instruction. 

All  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper  is  a plain,  conservative  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  three  years  of  careful  experimentation.  It  does 
not  seem  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  appeal  to  our  experience  in  my  own 
schools,  or  to  my  own  personal  observations,  as  proof  of  the  propositions 
I have  attempted  to  sustain.  Illustrations  and  comparisons  might  be 
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given.  I have  merely  tried  to  set  forth  the  advantages  and  merits  of  the 
synthetic  method,  without  assailing  other  methods  and  theories.  Having 
already  taken  up  too  much  time,  I must  summarize  my  argument  in  a 
single  sentence : The  synthetic  sound  system  gives  the  pupil  a power  he 
uses  eagerly  and  intelligently  in  securing  his  own  results ; he  does  his 
own  work,  in  accordance  with  processes  which  become  a part  of  his 
equipment  throughout  his  subsequent  course. 

Power  and  the  consciousness  of  power  are  the  highest  values  the  school 
can  afford. 
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THE  MOTIVE. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  teacher  who  seeks  to  introduce 
elementary  science  into  the  common  schools  should  make  earnest  study  of 
the  motive  for  doing  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  formulate 
intelligent  methods  for  conducting  it.  It  is  under  no  other  conditions 
that  the  undertaking  can  he  successfully  carried  out,  and,  rather  than 
attempt  to  do  it  blindly,  the  task  had  better  not  he  begun. 

Natural  science,  concerned  largely  with  the  earth  and  the  living  things 
it  supports,  affords  the  earliest  and  the  only  direct  means  of  introducing 
the  child  to  his  earthly  habitation.  The  life,  health,  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  is  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  things  about  him, 
and  upon  the  understanding  that  he  has  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  himself.  This  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  relations  can  only 
be  acquired  by  actual  personal  contact  and  experience  with  the  things 
and  forces  which  make  up  and  govern  the  universe.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
cept of  a tree,  gained  from  the  study  of  the  object  itself,  furnishes  a 
starting-point  for  a great  deal  of  knowledge  about  trees  in  general,  but 
that  knowledge  is  weak  and  inaccurate  so  far  as  the  objects  described 
differ  from  that  upon  which  the  original  concept  is  based.  The  avenues 
through  which  the  elements  of  the  concept  may  he  gained  are  the  senses, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  very  essence  of  science  work,  upon  whatever 
plan  conducted,  must  be  direct  individual  observation.  The  material 
selected  should  he  of  such  character  as  will  provide  the  mind  with  the 
most  useful  concepts.  It  will  be  a matter  of  profound  surprise  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  to  find  how  vague  the  ideas 
of  very  commonplace  things  are  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  are 
to  be  classed  as  intelligent  and  even  educated.  Critics  make  merry  over 
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the  patient  endeavors  to  get  the  pupils  to  do  simple,  easy  things,  which 
they  say  are  self-evident  from  the  very  dawn  of  intelligence.  Yet  the 
teacher  will  likely  make  a great  mistake  if  he  takes  very  many  of  even 
the  simplest  conceptions  for  granted.  It  is  a proposition  needing  no 
demonstration  that  without  these  conceptions  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
simply  powerless. 

But  true  science*  work  does  not  stop  with  mere  seeing,  hearing,  or 
feeling;  it  not  only  furnishes  a mental  picture  as  a basis  for  reasoning, 
but  it  includes  an  interpretation  of  what  has  been  received  through  the 
senses.  A child  and  a goat  may  see  the  same  thing,  with  the  advantage 
of  vision  on  the  side  of  the  goat;  but  the  latter  has  no  power  to  inter- 
pret what  he  sees,  and  is,  therefore,  essentially  non-scientific.  Within 
these  early  interpretations  lie  the  beginnings  of  the  reasoning  power, 
and  with  its  development  comes  self-reliance,  independence  of  thought, 
and  a general  strength  of  character  which  marks  a man  among  men. 

If  a pupil  be  permitted  to  carefully  examine  an  object  or  a set  of 
conditions,  and  then  be  required  to  interpret  what  he  sees,  he  is  from 
that  moment  ,ever  after  stronger  than  he  was  before.  By  that  act,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  he  begins  the  great  work  of  self-emancipation  from 
the  rule  of  chance,  in  so  far  as  his  interpretation  has  taught  him  how 
the  forces  about  him  may  be  resisted,  guided,  and  controlled. 

A great  work  is  to  be  done  in  inculcating  living  truth;  but  one 
equally  important  must  be  accomplished  in  rooting  out  the  influence  of 
inherited  errors. 

We  are  not  yet  free  from  the  domination  of  some  superstitions  as  dark 
as  any  that  ever  existed.  There  is  a pressing  need  that  the  pupils  be 
taught  the  truth  about  the  laws  of  nature  and  about  common  things, 
that,  at  least,  they  may  not  hereafter  become  the  prey  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  an  advertisement  of  goodly 
proportions  in  daily  papers,  setting  forth  that  Madame  So-and-So,  sev- 
enth daughter  of  the  seventh  son,  of  necessity  possessing  occult  power, 
will,  for  a very  small  consideration,  reveal  much  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  those  in  trouble,  or  otherwise  in  need  of  such  information. 
Such  advertisements  throw  strong  side-lights  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  popular  mind,  from  a scientific  point  of  view.  Properly  inter- 
preted, they  mean  that  there  are  enough  people  about  us  so  grossly 
ignorant  of  natural  laws  that  they  are  the  willing  victims  of  a base 
fraud  to  the  extent  of  supporting  it  in  idleness;  at  a handsome  income, 
no  doubt,  after  paying  all  expenses  for  advertisements  and  an  establish- 
ment. But  there  is  a larger  class,  perhaps,  who  will  only  plant  their 
seeds  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  who  never  begin  anything  on  Friday, 
who  dislike  to  be  called  number  thirteen,  and  for  whom  a broken  looking- 
glass  bodes  disaster. 
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The  people  of  the  present  time,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  such  superstition  are  the  exception.  And  still  further 
interpreting,  in  the  most  narrow  manner,  Pope’s  dictum,  “ The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,”  pupils  are  actually  taught  to  despise  a great 
maLy  creatures  and  things  which  probably  play  as  important  a part  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe  as  the  lords  of  creation  do.  In  these  times 
of  indiscriminate  pistol-practice,  nothing  should  he  done  which  would 
tend  to  lower  the  value  of  human  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils; 
but,  in  view  of  the  ruthless  and  utterly  purposeless  slaughter  of  the 
harmless  members  of  the  so-called  brute  creation,  the  regard  for  human 
life  seems  almost  exaggerated.  The  average  boy  may  be  tracked  through 
the  woods  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent  creatures  he  destroys — a wanton 
destruction,  based  upon  utter  ignorance  of  the  function  of  these  creatures 
and  upon  groundless  fears.  From  earliest  childhood  the  notion  is 
implanted  that  in  most  living  things  about  him,  of  the  brute  creation, 
there  is  a hidden  danger  to  his  life  or  comfort.  Then,  through  the 
maxim  that  self-preseryation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  he  logically 
reaches  his  watchword,  “kill.”  But,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  person  in  a thousand  meets 
one  thing  in  a thousand,  in  the  whole  course  of  a year,  which  would  do 
him  the  least  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  that  are  thought- 
lessly destroyed  do  incalculable  good? 

The  notion,  too,  that  fear  of  certain  things  and  horror  of  others  is 
instinctive  and  natural  is  totally  false,  as  any  one  may  prove  for  him- 
self by  observing  a little  child.  He  is  as  much  interested  in  a snake  as 
in  a kitten,  and  fondles  one  as  freely  as  the  other. 

Ignorance  of  natural  law  is  no  less  marked  in  its  effects  upon  us  than 
ignorance  of  living  objects.  Too  many  people  still  see  in  the  lowering 
thunder-cloud  little  else  than  the  chariot  of  a great  avenger;  who  regard 
the  lightning’s  stroke,  the  flood,  and  the  fire  chiefly  as  expressions  of 
vindictive  power.  Speed  the  happy  day  when  the  general  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  shall  remove  from  the  mind  of  man  the  last  vestige 
of  that  feeling  that  he  is  being  hunted  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  vic- 
tim of  a mighty  wrath.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  will  he  be  in  the  perfect  attitude  of  a true  student  of  nature. 

While  the  motives  for  instruction  in  science  here  given  may  seem 
valid  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a place  for  it  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  there  is  yet  one  thing  lacking.  The  “enacting  clause,” 
to  give  positive  character  and  vitality  to  the  work,  must  be  added. 
“ For  what  good?”  must  have  an  answer  in  a motive  which  makes  science 
instruction  something  more  than  a merely  pleasant  or  fashionable  pas- 
time for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  true  incentive  will  make  scientific 
knowledge  a necessity,  and  will  do  more  than  rouse  simply  a kind  of 
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adventitious  interest  in  the  works  of  nature.  If  it  go  no  farther  than 
this,  then  the  teacher  will  he  utterly  unable  to  reach  the  pupil  who  says 
by  word  and  action  that  he  cares  nothing  for  nature. 

The  final  motive  for  the  study  of  science  is  to  bring  the  pupil  by 
degrees  to  a strong  personal  realization  that  he  is  the  focus  of  innumer- 
able forces  about  him  which  so  hear  upon  him,  and  so  limit  his  life  and 
comfort  as  to  render  the  knowledge  of  how^  they  may  be  resisted,  guided, 
and  controlled  an  absolute  necessity.  Life,  ultimately  his  own  life,  is 
the  great  centre  of  all  his  interest  in  the  world ; and  this  motive  will 
co-ordinate  his  interest  in  nature  exactly  with  his  interest  in  his  own 
existence.  This  will  give  him  life  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  which 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  education.  Thus  science  instruction  takes  its 
place  in  the  common  schools  with  a motive  at  once  pure  and  beneficent, 
and  with  an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  to  become  life-long  students. 

Many  a boy  who  little  cares  whether  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  a stone 
is  pulled  downward  or  pushed  upward,  will  become  interested  intensely 
when  he  realizes  that  he  is  under  its  constant  operation  until  it  finally 
pulls  him  downward  into  his  grave.  The  mechanics  of  the  lever  is  only 
so  much  “ stuff  and  nonsense”  to  him,  until  he  finds  that  this  knowledge 
will  render  possible  an  economy  of  his  energy,  and  thereby  immensely 
prolong  his  mortal  existence.  In  short,  all  phenomena  of  earth  and  air 
are  pregnant  with  the  deepest  interest  when  he  finds  himself  threatened 
through  his  ignorance  and  his  inability  to  interpret  them.  When  we  for 
a moment  consider  how  important  this  knowledge  is,  and  how  little  of 
what  we  possess  was  obtained  in  the  schools,  need  we  be  amazed  to  find 
that  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is  hut  one- third  of  its  possible 
length? 

No  one  has  more  clearly  shown  this  point  than  Prof.  Huxley,  who  says: 
“ Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  every  one 
of  us  would  one  day  or  other  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a game 
of  chess:  don’t  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a primary 
duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  moves  of  the  pieces,  to  have  a 
notion  of  a gambit,  and  a keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting 
out  of  check?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  look  with  disapproba- 
tion amounting  to  scorn  upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the 
State  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a pawn 
from  a knight?  Yet  it  is  a very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that  the  life, 
fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and  more  or  less  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of 
the  rules  of  a game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess. 
It  is  a game  that  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  every 
woman  of  us  being  one  of. the  two  players  in  a game  of  his  or  her  own. 
The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  unL 
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verse,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is 
always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know  to  our  cost  that  he 
never  overlooks  a mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance. 
To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of 
Overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength, 
and  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated,  without  haste,  hut  without  remorse. 
My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture  in  which 
Betzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  a man  for  his  soul.  Sub- 
stitute for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a calm,  strong  angel  who  is 
playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win,  and  I should 
accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life.” 

PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  teacher  in 
any  subject  should  be  those  which  suit  themselves  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  pupil.  The  proper  clue  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
determine  upon  the  principles  which  must  guide  him  in  his  methods  of 
instruction  in  elementary  science  must  come,  therefore,  from  a close 
study  of  the  child.  The  normal  child  himself  will  tell  by  his  actions 
what  things  appeal  earliest  and  most  strongly,  to  him,  and  will  thus  indi- 
cate to  the  teacher  the  lines  along  which  it  is  best  to  guide  him.  The 
time  has  come  for  teachers  when  “ a little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

If  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  take  the  spontaneous  development  of  the 
child’s  mind  under  the  influence  of  his  natural  environment  as  a guide 
in  instructing  him,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  carefully  study  the 
child’s  methods  and  to  critically  scan  both  the  kind  and  the  character  of 
the  knowledge  he  acquires.  With  this  in  mind,  turn  him  loose 
for  a time  upon  the  world  and  give  him  rein.  He  will  return  by  and  by, 
in  his  realm  a discoverer  and  a conqueror.  He  will  tell  of  the  flowers 
that  he  finds  in  his  pathway ; of  the  trees,  and  of  the  birds  which  sing  in 
their  branches.  He  tells  of  the  shining  pebble  and  sparkling  sand 
beneath  his  feet,  and  of  the  great  clouds  rolling  through  the  heavens 
overhead.  He  has  found  the  tiny  insect  in  its  hidden  home,  and  the 
remotest  star  whose  radiance  strikes  his  eye.  He  has  watched  the  won- 
derful journey  of  the  sun  from  the  earliest  morning  ray  till  the  last 
golden  shaft  at  night,  and  feels  anew  his  delight  at  the  appearance  of  the 
silver  moon.  He  has  been  startled  by  the  lightning’s  flash  and  awed 
into  silence  by  the  roar  of  thunder.  He  has  seen  the  stream  winding  its 
way  to  the  river,  now  peaceful,  and  again  as  a roaring  torrent  tearing  its 
banks  and  building  bars,  and  he  has  seen  the  fog  lifting  itself  from  the 
valleys.  He  has  been  fanned  by  the  soft  winds  of  summer,  and  chilled 
by  the  blasts  of  winter.  He  has  tried  to  bathe  himself  in  the  glories  of 
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the  rainbow  and  he  has  coveted  the  diamonds  of  the  dew.  He  has  been 
drenched  by  the  pelting  rain-storm  and  he  has  rolled  himself  in  the  blanket 
of  snow.  He  has  witnessed  that  great  resurrection  in  spring-time,  and 
seen  the  living  world  grow,  mature,  and  die,  almost  as  he  rouses  himself 
from  slumber  in  the  morning  and  sinks  to  rest  again  at  night.  He  has 
tested  his  own  strength  and  feels  something  of  his  own  possibilities  and 
limitations.  In  short,  the  great  universe  of  God  has  been  spread  before 
him  and  he  has  scanned  the  whole  open  page. 

This  observation  illustrates  two  important  points — the  only  ones,  it 
may  be  said,  necessary  to  consider — in  formulating  a course  of  study. 
First,  it  gives  a true  idea  of  the  scope  of  a child’s  observations,  and  sec- 
ond, it  indicates  the  character  of  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire.  It  is 
amazing  to  find  what  a field  of  observation  is  opened  for  the  child  even 
but  two  years  of  age.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  is  explored 
and  becomes  part  of  the  known.  He  ranges  through  the  door-yard,  gar- 
den, and  farm  and  learns  the  names  of  fruits,  animals,  and  places.  He 
takes  up  everything  with  such  avidity  and  so  rapidly  that  it  would  seem, 
if  he  could  be  kept  growing  at  the  same  rate  until  he  has  lived  through 
even  the  years  allotted  to  the  common-school  course,  he  would  be  a 
renowned  scientist.  That  this  marvellous  interest  does  flag,  however,  is 
painfully  evident,  and  the  question  that  presses  itself  home  is,  Who  is 
responsible  for  it?  Who,  indeed,  can  be  but  the  teacher? 

The  child  comes  to  him  with  an  expanding  soul,  even  as  all  have  felt 
their  souls  expanding  once,  under  the  genial  influences  of  nature,  and 
the  school  proceeds  to  deliberately  squeeze  the  life  out  of  him  with  the 
same  modes  of  instruction  which  squeezed  the  life  out  of  the  generations 
before  him.  He  comes  to  the  teacher  with  his  eyes  filled  with  a thou- 
sand pictures,  but  they  are  ignored,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them  one  by  one 
until  at  last  the  beauty  of  this  world  fades  from  his  sight  and  it  is  turned 
into  a vale  of  tears.  In  the  beginning  of  science-instruction  and  to  the 
end  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  child  stands  at  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  from  first  to  last  is  touched  by  everything  in  it.  A 
complete  and  symmetrical  course  of  instruction  must  proceed  outward 
from  the  centre  through  the  phenomena  that  surround  it  to  the  laws 
that  lie  beyond  them.  By  such  a course  only  can  the  teacher  hope  to  im- 
press upon  the  pupil  his  true  relations  to  the  things  and  forces  about  him. 

It  remains  to  make  more  specific  inquiry  as  to  how  the  teacher  shall 
proceed  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

Turn  again  to  the  child  in  direct  contact  with  nature,  and  look  into 
the  character  of  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  If  he  tells  about  a flower, 
it  will  probably  be  something  of  its  color;  if  about  a bird,  its  song  or 
plumage;  if  about  a pebble,  its  smoothness  or  roundness,  and  so  on. 
The  character  is  unmistakable.  It  is  all  breadth  and  no  depth. 
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This  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  child-mind  meets  with  oppo- 
sition because  it  seems  to  encourage  superficiality.  But  the  clue  thus 
obtained  from  the  child  himself  gives  unmistakable  evidence  as  to  the 
course  the  teacher  should  pursue.  It  is  a radical  error  to  attempt  to 
make  specialists  of  the  pupils  from  the  beginning.  Undue  prominence 
given  to  any  particular  branch  of  science  in  the  common  schools  will 
lead  to  one-sided  development  and  in  the  end  to  superficial  work.  Early 
specialization  leads  inevitably  to  a certain  linear  arrangement  of  the 
different  branches  of  science  which  is  radically  wrong  in  its  conception 
and  misleading  and  confusing  in  its  effects. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  so  that  one  shall,  in  turn,  succeed 
another  in  regular  order  (but  not  the  same  in  any  two  schools)  is  a device 
which  has  done  most  in  obscuring  the  relations  of  the  so-called  branches 
of  science  to  each  other  and  to  the  child.  However  necessary  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  for  an  advanced  course,  in  elementary  work  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it  either  in  nature  as  it  presents  itself 
for  study  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  child’s  mind  develops. 
Nor  is  it  so  important,  as  many  teachers  suppose,  to  use  the  material 
afforded  by  any  particular  subject  in  a fixed  order.  In  zoology,  for 
example,  it  matters  not  the  least  whether  the  child  begins  with  a verte- 
brate or  an  invertebrate,  provided,  in  that  particular  thing  there  is  some- 
thing which  he  wishes  to  study.  In  botany,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a 
fungus  or  a flower  that  opens  up  this  great  kingdom  of  life  to  him. 
The  mistake  made  on  this  point  by  teachers  is  a fundamental  one,  and  it 
lies  in  supposing  that  those  objects  which  are  physically  near  to  the  child 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  a psychic  nearness.  A bright  butterfly,  or 
even  an  oyster,  is  much  nearer  psychically  to  the  child  than  a horse. 

In  disposing  of  this  difficult  question  of  arranging  a course  of  study 
and  selecting  suitable  material,  the  teacher  must  take  his  cue  from  nat- 
ure and  from  his  own  immediate  surroundings.  Science-teaching  in-doors 
will  • be  vastly  enhanced  if  it  be  supplemented  and  re-enforced  by  nature 
outside.  The  work  should  therefore  be  planned  to  suit  the  changing 
and  recurring  seasons.  This  is  best  because  it  is  most  natural,  for  the 
child  is  placed  in  contact  with  nature  under  normal  conditions,  and  it 
is  much  more  easy  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  obtain  appropriate 
material.  It  is  true,  flowers  may  be  studied  in  winter-time;  but  to  the 
child  they  are  freaks,  and  such  a study  is  a distortion  to  his  mind,  and 
it  gives  the  teacher  endless  trouble.  A study  of  the  plant,  with  its  buds 
housed  in  their  winter  quarters  or  with  its  seeds  buried  in  frozen  soil,  is 
an  appropriate  subject  for  the  season,  and  the  supply  of  material  is 
natural  and  abundant. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  science- work  is  the  teacher’s 
own  lack  of  faith  in  his  ability  to  do  anything  useful  or  creditable.  He 
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should  without  hesitation  begin  with  the  simple  things  around  him,  and 
grow  with  the  pupils.  The  crude  and  scanty  appliances  at  hand,  well 
used,  will  open  the  way  for  better  ones  which  will  surely  come,  for,  in  the 
end,  the  schools  are  not  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  any  really  good  thing. 

The  value  of  science-work  to  the  pupil  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
complete  and  clear  but  concise  expression.  Success  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject depends  so  largely  upon  the  teacher’s  judgment  in  using  the  appro- 
priate modes  of  expression  at  the  proper  stage  of  each  particular  kind  of 
work,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  subject  careful  attention. 
Teachers  usually  lay  much  stress  upon  oral  and  written  language ; but 
valuable  as  they  may  be,  they  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  which  a 
study  of  science  makes  upon  the  pupil  for  thought-expression. 

In  order  that  the  subject  of  expression  may  be  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is 
gained.  The  various  modes  of  expression  have  a natural  basis  in  the 
different  modes  of  study.  By  a mode  of  study  is  meant  the  means  and 
the  process  by  which  the  mind  receives  data  from  the  world  without. 
These  modes  may  be  included  under  three  heads  as  follows:  First,  the 

study  of  the  real  object;  second,  the  study  of  the  object  by  some  means 
which  partially  symbolize  it;  and,  third,  the  study  by  means  of  symbols 
only. 

The  first  mode  mentioned,  ordinarily  termed  direct  observation,  may 
call  into  play  any  or  all  the  senses,  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
the  muscular  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  object  under  observation 
presents  all  the  attributes  which  can  be  cognized  by  the  mind.  As  a 
result,  having  received  one  or  more  elementary  ideas  through  each  sense, 
the  mind  forms  for  itself  a mental  product  which  has  the  closest  possible 
correspondence  to  the  real  objects  without.  This  is  the  concept  of  the 
object. 

The  second  mode  of  study  makes  use  of  pictures  or  models,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  of  onomatopoetic  words,  which  cannot  present  directly 
all  the  attributes  of  the  real  object,  but  may  partially  or  wholly  symbol- 
ize them.  Fewer  of  the  senses  may  therefore  be  engaged  in  this,  and 
an  imperfect  concept  is  the  necessary  result. 

The  third  mode  of  study  is  by  means  of  hearing  language  and  reading, 
and  consequently  has  to  do  with  pure  symbols  only.  With  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  onomatopoetic  word,  before  mentioned,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  symbols,  they  cannot  now  be  properly  con- 
sidered the  attributes  of  any  object.  Their  function  is  simply  to  arouse 
in  the  mind  certain  activities,  which  form  the  concept  from  data  already 
there. 

In  its  broad  sense,  the  function  of  expression  is  to  produce  an  external 
thing  which  corresponds  to  the  internal  concept.  The  motive  for  expres- 
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sion  is,  subjective,  to  intensify  the  thought  of  the  one  expressing  it,  and, 
objective,  to  convey  that  thought  to  others.  Ethically  considered,  ex- 
pression may  be  either  selfish  or  unselfish,  but  there  is  naturally  no  con- 
flict between  the  two  ends.  The  more  clearly  defined  and  intense  the 
thought  becomes  to  the  individual,  the  better  can  he  convey  it  to  others, 
and  there  is  a naturally  increasing  desire  to  do  so.  The  modes  of  expres- 
sion have  a natural  correspondence  to  the  modes  of  study  above  outlined. 
They  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  gesture  (including  facial 
expression  and  attitude),  music  without  words  (including  the  different 
tones  of  voice  used  in  oral  language  and  all  moans  and  cries),  making, 
modelling,  painting,  drawing,  oral  language  and  written  language.  Each 
mode  of  expression  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  has  a special  function  of  its 
own  which  cannot  be  perfectly  performed  by  any  other  one  or  more 
modes,  though  of  course  they  do  supplement  each  other  in  almost  every 
expression  of  thought. 

Closely  associated  with  oral  language,  and  from  which  it  may  have 
arisen,  are  the  two  modes  above  classed  under  gesture  and  music.  The 
peculiar  function  of  these  most  subtle  forms,  the  one  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  the  other  to  the  ear,  is  to  convey  directly  from  mind  to  mind  the 
idea  of  emotion.  No  other  mode  has  the  adequacy  of  either  of  these 
for  this  purpose.  They  each  convey  an  idea  of  something  which  is 
absolutely  beyond  the  domain  of  material  representation.  They  place 
man  in  immediate  touch  with  his  fellow-man,  and  form  a universal  soul- 
bond  of  humanity — nay,  of  all  animate  creation,  for  by  them  we  even 
understand  the  brutes,  and  they  us  and  each  other.  Originally  of  ob- 
jective value  chiefly,  no  doubt,  now  all  training  in  attitude,  gesture,  and 
modulation  of  voice  takes  advantage  of  the  power  which  these  have  to 
intensify  the  thought  in  the  one  giving  it  expression.  The  data  for  the 
thoughts  which  find  expression  by  these  means  may  be  gathered  through 
any  or  all  of  the  senses. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  these  modes 
are  different  from  those  which  arise  in  teaching  any  of  the  others. 
Whereas  the  others  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  these  are  perfectly  natural, 
and  they  are  the  result,  not  of  teaching,  but  of  heredity.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  co-ordinating  the  more  arbitrary  forms  with  them.  To  make  the 
word  exactly  correspond  to  the  look,  gesture,  or  tone  is  the  thing  to  be 
sought.  The  naturalness  of  these  modes  is,  unfortunately,  very  early 
lost;  in  most  cases  through  a soul-consuming  self-consciousness,  and  it 
is  regained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Upon  its  proper  co-ordination 
with  these  modes,  the  general  intelligibility  of  oral  expression  depends. 
By  these  modes  the  teacher  has  an  almost  exact  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  pupil’s  thought  and  of  his  interest  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 
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Making  is  the  most  definite  and  complete  mode  of  expression  where 
material  representation  is  possible.  This  is  because  the  maker  becomes 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  object  in  all  of  its  parts  and  as  a whole,  but 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  he  works.  As  it  is 
only  by  a study  of  the  real  object  that  all  of  its  attributes  appeal  to  the 
mind,  so  it  is  only  by  making  that  the  exact  external  correspondence  to 
the  concept  of  these  can  be  reproduced.  It  is  the  peculiar  function  of 
making  to  give  this  external  correspondence  material  form.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  lowest  mode  because  there  are  no  mental  pictures  involved 
that  do  not  have  a concrete  basis  in  the  material  before  the  maker.  It  is 
a universal  mode  because  the  idea,  that  of  a certain  box,  for  example, 
will  be  expressed  by  all  in  the  same  way.  This  allies  it  closely  with  the 
two  preceding  forms. 

The  data  for  this  mode  of  expression  are  gathered  through  all  of  the 
senses,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the  outward  material  representa- 
tion of  the  idea  each  sense  may  act  as  a corrective  upon  all  of  the  others, 
and  thus  making  becomes  one  of  the  easiest  modes.  Great  difficulties 
arise,  however,  due  to  the  peculiar  and  various  properties  of  the  materials 
employed,  such  as  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  glass.  This  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  inability  to  properly  estimate  the  value  of  solid  angles  and  lines  and 
by  the  lack  of  skill  necessary  to  form  flat  and  curved  surfaces.  Science- 
work  offers  great  opportunities  for  this  mode  of  expression.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  physics  and  chemistry  there  are  almost  numberless  pieces  of 
apparatus  and  devices  which  should  be  made  by  the  pupil.  The  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  this  mode  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  intense  inter- 
est which  the  pupil  always  has  in  making  something.  It  brings  him  to 
the  joy  of  a new  creation  in  which  he  plays  the  r61e  of  creator,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  self-reliance  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  And 
when  still  further,  as  in  the  Sloyd,  it  is  the  thought,  “ This  is  for  some 
one  I love — for  father  or  mother,”  that  drives  the  plane  or  handsaw, 
it  makes  it  in  its  reflex  upon  character  second  to  no  other  moral  influ-* 
ence.  Modelling,  in  itself,  has  to  do  entirely  with  form,  both  external 
and  internal,  and  so  far  it  is  identical  with  making.  As  a mode  of 
expression,  though,  it  is  differentiated  from  making  in  regard  to  size. 
An  object  may  be  modelled  many  times  as  large  or  small  as  that  of  which 
it  is  intended  to  give  the  idea.  The  data  for  the  model  are  gathered 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  and  while,  therefore,  the  judg- 
ment lacks  some  of  the  safeguards  thrown  around  it  in  making,  this  is 
offset  by  the  fact  that  there  is  less  of  the  complete  idea  to  be  expressed  by 
it.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  modelling  is,  as  in  making,  in  the 
estimation  of  solid  angles  and  in  the  formation  of  curves  and  plane  sur- 
faces. The  material  used  may  be  of  such  character  as  to  reduce  the 
difficulty  of  its  manipulation  to  the  minimum. 
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The  use  of  this  mode  in  science-work  is  varied.  In  zoology,  clay 
modelling  may  he  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  larger 
animals  and  in  the  study  of  the  skeleton.  In  botany,  early  study  of 
roots,  the  various  forms  of  underground  stems  and  fruits  will  neces- 
sitate its  use.  In  geography,  geology,  and  mineralogy  either  sand  or 
clay  may  he  used  to  show  the  relief  of  any  given  area  covered  by  an 
excursion  or  a field-lesson,  and  the  latter  is  specially  fitted  for  showing 
rock  strata,  dip,  and  forms  of  crystals. 

Painting  as  a mode  of  expression  is  unique.  Its  peculiar  function  is 
to  give  the  idea  of  color — something  which  cannot  he  even  approxi- 
mated by  any  other  mode.  It  stands  in  contrast  with  both  making  and 
modelling,  because  it  is  primarily  independent  of  volume,  size,  and  sub- 
stance. It  can,  it  is  true,  he  made  to  suggest  solidity  of  form  after  the 
idea  has  been  gained  by  other  means. 

The  data  for  painting  are  gathered  through  the  sense  of  sight  alone. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  besets  the  judgment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  corrective  sense ; if  the  eye  fails  to  give  the  proper  datum, 
there  is  no  other  means  by  which  the  mistake  may  he  discovered. 

In  a large  part  of  elementary  science  work  the  value  of  painting  can 
hardly  he  overestimated.  Primary  pupils  can  tell  far  more  with  their 
brushes  and  colors,  and  can  tell  it  much  better,  than  they  can  with  either 
tongue,  pen,  or  pencil.  It  will  greatly  enhance  interest  in  the  study  of 
birds,  insects,  fruits,  flowers,  leaves,  and  minerals. 

In  drawing,  the  chief  thing  to  he  expressed  is  outline,  not  only  of  the 
whole,  but  also  that  of  the  parts  of  an  object.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion, closely  related  to  painting  on  one  side  and  to  making  and  modelling 
on  the  other,  is  independent  of  solidity  of  form  and  size.  It  is  allied 
to  modelling  and  more  remotely  of  making  because  it  deals  with  form, 
but  only  so  far  as' it  can  be  expressed  in  outline  without  giving  the  idea 
primarily  of  volume.  The  chief  difficulty  in  cultivating  this  form  of 
expression  with  beginners  lies  in  a lack  of  muscular  control  which  is 
necessary  in  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  in  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  the  measurement  of  angles  and  estimation  of  distances.  The 
judgment  is,  in  this  form  of  expression,  dependent  upon  sight  alone,  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  painting. 

In  science,  drawing  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  all 
subjects.  Its  earliest  application  is  found  in  the  representation  of  ap- 
paratus used  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  all  material  where  sharpness 
of  outline  and  detail  of  structure  are  required. 

Between  written  language  and  the  forms  of  expression  already  consid- 
ered there  is  a wide  difference.  It  is  wholly  an  arbitrary  means  of  express- 
ing thought,  and  can  intensify  it  subjectively  only  in  this  way:  by 
means  of  the  device  of  which  this  mode  of  expression  makes  use — that  is, 
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the  written  sentence — a relation  is  expressed  which  by  the  aid  of  this 
visible  sign  is  held  more  steadily  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  study. 
In  function,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  forms  by  the  fact  that 
certain  relations  may  be  directly  expressed  which  lie  wholly  beyond  their 
domain.  “Man  should  help  his  fellow-man”  expresses  an  obligation; 
by  the  written  sentence  this  idea  is  conveyed  to  others — something  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  other  single  mode. 

The  judgment  expressed  by  the  written  sentence  rests  upon  data  that 
may  be  gathered  through  every  avenue  of  sense.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  the  lack  of  muscular  control  which  is  necessary  to  guide  the  peny 
and  in  making  the  arbitrary  association  of  certain  letters  with  definite 
sounds  which  the  former  represents. 

In  science  work  written  language  is  of  universal  application  as  a mode 
of  expression.  Too  often,  however,  its  use  is  demanded  when  some 
other  mode  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Closely  allied  to  written  expression  is  that  by  oral  language.  It  is  re- 
lated to  written  language,  and  differs  from  all  the  other  modes  because 
by  it  ideas  can  be  expressed  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  material 
representation  by  any  other  single  form.  Its  peculiarity  is  found  in  the 
tone  of  voice  which,  independently  of  the  words  uttered,  intensifies  or 
diminishes  the  strength  and  clearness  of  expression.  In  developing  this 
form,  the  chief  obstacle  is  encountered  in  the  difficulty  which  the  child 
finds  in  associating  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  jingle  of  sounds 
which  represents  them  in  the  spoken  sentence,  and  in  the  training  of 
the  organs  concerned  in  articulate  speech. 

All  of  the  senses  may  be  concerned  in  completing  the  thought  which 
finds  expression  in  oral  language.  Practice  with  this  form  of  expression 
is  frequently  pushed  too  far.  Teachers  are  naturally  ambitious  to  hear 
their  children  talk,  and  feel  disappointed  when  they  fail  so  to  express 
themselves.  Yet  with  children,  at  least,  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate, 
sometimes,  for  the  full  expression  of  the  thought  is  a fact  which  should 
be  recognized. 

While  expression  may  admit  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  and  it  would 
seem  that  each  mode  has  its  own  peculiar  function,  it  will  be  observed 
that  usually  two  or  more  may  be  combined  in  the  expression  of  any 
thought,  the  fulness  and  clearness  of  which  are  greatly  enhanced 
thereby. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  natural  order  of  their  development. 
The  different  modes  are  not  developed  entirely  seriatim,  but  something 
of  the  serial  order  is  enforced,  in  practice,  by  certain  difficulties  before 
mentioned  in  connection  with  each.  Expression  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  external  stimuli,  and  it  follows  that  the  mode  will  be  determined 
somewhat  by  the  character  of  the  stimulus  of  which  the  organism  is  sus- 
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ceptible,  and,  for  a like  reason,  the  order  of  development  will  also  be 
somewhat  fixed. 

The  earliest  kind  of  stimuli  which  the  child  receives  are  those  pro- 
ducing bodily  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  expression  corresponds.  The 
smile  of  the  young  babe  in  its  cradle  is  the  earliest  expression  of  that 
light  which  through  its  new-born  soul  is  destined,  it  may  be,  to  make 
luminous  the  dark  places  of  earth.  The  frown  flitting  like  a shadow 
across  its  smooth  brow  is  the  earliest  prophecy  of  a spirit  which  is  born, 
perhaps,  to  crush  a tyrant  and  emancipate  a people.  This  mode,  coming 
to  it  by  heredity  alone,  has  no  conscious  relation  at  this  time  to  the 
thought  or  feeling  beneath  it. 

The  next  stimuli  are  received  through  the  sense  of  sight,  derived  from 
the  mere  presence  of  an  object  and  through  the  sense  of  touch,  from  its 
smoothness,  roughness,  hardness,  or  softness  and  so  on.  The  appropriate 
form  of  expression  is  by  oral  sounds  leading  to  articulate  speech.  After 
the  mere  presence  of  the  object  is  made  known  the  next  stimulus  comes 
from  its  most  striking  peculiarity.  This  is  most  frequently  received 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  comes  usually  from  the  color  of  the 
object.  The  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  expression  is  by  use  of 
brush  and  paint  in  color  work.  The  pupil  constantly  compares  the  color 
he  uses  with  that  of  the  object,  and  thus  supplies  the  only  corrective  to 
his  judgment  possible  in  this  case.  Associated  closely  with  the  idea  of 
color  is  that  of  form.  This  demand  for  an  additional  mode  of  expression 
is  met  by  exercises  in  modelling.  This  order,  however,  should  often  be 
reversed,  since  peculiarity  of  form  is  sometimes  more  conspicuous  than 
brilliancy  of  color. 

Developing  considerably  later  than  the  ideas  of  color  and  form  is  the 
idea  of  the  outline  of  an  object.  The  natural  expression  for  this  is  by 
drawing.  Observation  confirms  the  fact  that  drawing  with  the  pencil 
should  not  begin  much  before  the  fourth  grade.  Previous  to  that  it 
may  be  practised  on  the  blackboard  in  much  broader  outlines  and  with 
less  details  than  that  required  by  the  pencil.  This  is  not  only  because 
detail  of  figure  does  not  appear  to  the  pupil,  but  because  his  muscles  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  under  control.  The  arm  moves  the  hand  chiefly 
from  the  shoulder ; individual  muscles  that  move  the  hand  and  fingers, 
absolutely  necessary  to  fineness  of  detail,  are  not  yet  separated  one  from 
another  in  their  functions.  This  difficulty  is  rapidly  and  completely 
overcome  by  giving  opportunities  for  blackboard  drawing,  when  the  full 
arm  may  at  first  be  used  in  drawing  large-sized  figures. 

Making,  as  a mode  of  expression,  may  be  commenced  very  early,  but 
the  difficulties  arising  from  a lack  of  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  materials  somewhat  limit  its  range.  Its  use  is  further  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  many  things  studied  cannot  be  made.  This  is  offset  by 
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the  intensely  practical  character  of  the  work.  There  may  be  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  paint,  who  cannot  draw,  who  fear  to  speak,  or  are  too 
lazy  to  write ; but  a pupil  is  rarely  to  be  found  who  will  not  be  interested 
in  making  something.  Most  boys  are  in  a continual  state  of  perplexity 
in  trying  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  or 
shoemakers  when  they  grow  up,  and  for  all  such  making  is  the  mode  of 
expression  par  excellence. 

The  development  of  expression  by  means  of  written  language  should 
be  coincident  with  that  of  other  modes.  Through  its  peculiar  function, 
it  acts  as  a corrective  and  check  upon  all  of  the  others.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  stand  in  proper  relation  as  to  amount  with  all  the 
others,  and  to  the  actual  demand  for  it.  Teachers  frequently  err  by  try- 
ing to  force  their  pupils  to  write  beyond  what  they  really  have  to  ex- 
press. Some  pupils  appear  to  talk  well,  but  write  poorly ; yet  it  may  be 
that  the  sum  total  of  all  their  “ ialk”  actually  expresses  no  more  than  the 
little  they  write.  Again,  too  high  an  estimate  is  often  placed  upon  what 
the  pupil  really  sees,  and  consequently  there  is  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  amount  of  the  written  work.  Rationally  employed,  written 
expression  is  the  most  valuable  adjunct  to  science- work. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  a somewhat  definite  order  of  development 
for  the  different  modes  of  expression,  yet,  when  once  properly  begun, 
they  should  all  be  carried  forward  in  due  proportion  throughout  the 
entire  course.  If  faithfully  done,  the  so-called  crudities  and  blotches  of 
the  first  grade  will  become  tasteful  products  in  the  eighth. 

The  subject-matter  in  science- work  presents  itself  broadly  under  three 
heads : The  study  of  function , the  study  of  form , and  the  study  of  the 
mutual  relations  between  function  and  form.  These  divisions  at  once 
suggest  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  a proper  grouping  of  the  modes  of 
expression.  Evidently,  those  which  best  accompany  the  study  of  func- 
tion are  oral  language  and  written  language,  and,  to  a less  important 
extent,  what  has  been  included  under  gesture.  The  other  modes  are  not 
barred,  however,  since  one  may,  by  a drawing,  or  in  a clay  model,  show 
how  a squirrel  holds  a nut ; but  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered  the  ini- 
tial modes  of  expression  for  such  a fact. 

In  the  study  of  form,  almost  any  of  the  remaining  modes  are  more 
appropriate  in  the  beginning  than  either  oral  or  written  language.  The 
particular  form  must  be  determined  by  the  one  who  makes  the  study — 
not  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a fundamental  mistake  for  a teacher  to  say  to 
his  class,  “We  will  model  this,”  or  “We  will  paint  that,”  or  “We  will 
draw  the  other.”  The  substance  of  the  real  question  which  should  be 
proposed  is,  “ What  do  you  see  about  this,  or  what  can  you  find  out 
about  it,  and  how  will  you  tell  it?”  When  the  teacher  dictates  “ Draw,” 
“Paint,”  or  “Model,”  he  must  run  the  risk  either  of  telling  the  pupil 
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to  represent  what  he  does  not  see  or  understand,  or  else  he  is  forced  into 
the  contradictory  position  of  pointing  out  to  him  the  very  thing  he 
should  discover  for  himself  in  order  that  he  may  represent  it.  This 
logically  and  actually  destroys  the  real  point  of  the  lesson,  so  far  as  sci- 
ence is  concerned,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a lesson  in  dead  color 
and  dumb  form.  The  pupil  cannot  express  what  he  does  not  see,  and 
he  must  express  what  he  does  see  through  what  is  to  him  the  most  natural 
and  appropriate  channel.  For  example,  in  beginning  the  study,  to  ask 
a child  to  model  a brightly-colored  butterfly  is  to  outrage  his  every  sense 
of  fitness ; while  to  expect  him  to  either  paint  or  model  with  great  en- 
thusiasm a long-legged  angular  grasshopper  is  vanity  of  vanities.  Full 
expression  of  thought  will  naturally  involve  more  than  one  mode,  but 
there  is  decidedly  a right  and  a wrong  place  at  which  to  begin.  The 
thoughts  which  come  into  the  mind  as  it  contemplates  the  mutual  adapta- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  nature  to  each  other,  and  their  relations  to 
the  whole,  are,  in  their  suggestions  of  infinite  law,  the  loftiest  that  can 
possess  the  human  soul.  The  full  expression  of  these  conceptions,  in- 
volving the  highest  relations  of  man  to  man,  rises  to  the  plane  of  fine 
art.  Embalmed  in  verse,  or  picture,  or  song,  or  chiselled  stone,  it  will  to 
future  generations  mirror  forth  the  best  and  purest  thoughts  of  this 
age. 


DISCUSSION. 


C.  W.  Carman,  Mich. — The  teacher  who  visits  the  principal’s  office, 
the  class  rooms,  the  modelling  and  drawing  rooms  of  Cook  County 
Normal  School  is  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiastic,  wide- 
awake “push,”  a good-natured  cheerfulness  and  common  interest  in 
things  that  are  as  rarely  met  with  as  are  boards  of  education  who 
know  anything  of  the  principles  of  modern  educational  methods,  or  of 
the  personal  rights  of  teachers. 

The  fountain  head  of  this  good-natured  enthusiasm  is  quickly  discov- 
ered to  be  in  the  principal’s  office,  but  so  freely  flows  the  fountain  that 
a strange  individual  would  be  the  teacher  who  did  not  drink  deeply  of 
it,  and  strange  would  be  the  pupil  who  did  not  in  turn  receive  a goodly 
portion.  That  I may  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  may  follow,  let  me 
say  here,  that  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I recall  my  election,  four 
years  ago,  to  a position  on  Colonel  Parker’s  faculty,  though  a previous 
engagement  prevented  an  acceptance. 

The  excellent  paper  just  read  before  you  well  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
the  institution  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  instructors. 
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Of  the  three  subjects  treated  in  the  paper,  I wish  to  dwell  upon  but 
one — viz.,  the  so-called  science  in  the  lower  grades.  During  the  past 
seven  years,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  charge  of  the  work  in  natural 
sciences  in  some  of  the  high  schools  in  Michigan ; and  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high  school  that  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  is  viewed. 

To  bring  our  subject  clearly  before  us,  let  us  ask,  What  is  elementary 
science?  Can  elementary  science  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades?  What 
is  the  mission  of  the  lower  grades  as  a preparation  for  high-school  work? 
What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  this  preparation?  What 
is  the  object  to  be  attained? 

Let  us  attempt  the  answers.  If  we  are  to  accept  as  authority  those 
who  prepare  the  text-books  for  our  high  schools,  it  is  elementary  science 
there  treated.  Nearly  every  title-page  is  adorned  with  the  word  “ Ele- 
mentary.” In  fact,  the  exceedingly  elementary  nature  of  the  science 
work  done  in  most  of  the  high  schools  is  clearly  seen  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  Our  best  authorities  tell  us  that  “ Science  is  knowledge,  pen- 
etrating and  comprehensive  information;  the  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  truth  or  facts;  and,  specifically,  knowledge  duly  arranged 
and  referred  to  general  truths  and  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  and 
from  which  it  is  derived.”  We  claim,  then,  that  neither  science  nor 
elementary  science  can  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  average  pupil  who  begins  science  work  in  the  high  school  is  able, 
for  a day’s  work,  to  commit  to  memory  five  or  six  pages  of  history,  the 
declension  of  half  a dozen  Latin  nouns,  and  perform  mechanically  the 
problems  assigned  for  one  lesson  in  algebra ; and  it  may  be  that  she  can 
say  the  paragraphs  in  history  backward,  but  the  same  mind  is  barren 
of  the  powers  of  observation.  The  same  pupil  will  see  no  difference  in 
the  architecture  of  buildings,  in  the  structure  of  leaves,  in  the  barks  of 
trees,  in  the  kinds  of  pebbles  and  in  the  wings  of  insects;  nor  has  the 
“ why”  of  things  ever  entered  the  mind.  Even  boys  who  are  reading 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  ease  have  obtained  in  the  laboratory  with  modest 
apparatus — at  least  have  recorded  in  their  record  books — results  that 
would  tax  the  skill  of  the  professional  with  the  best  apparatus;  in  fact, 
the  results  were  just  as  accurate  as  those  given  in  the  text  or  reference 
books. 

The  mission  of  the  lower-grade  teacher,  along  this  line,  is  not  to  teach 
science,  but  to  awaken  the  powers  of  observation;  it  matters  not  what  the 
means  are,  but  what  the  end  is.  Surely,  the  storehouse  of  nature  has 
furnished  ample  material  for  cultivating  these  powers.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  desired  results  lies  in  the  lack  of  ability,  adaptation, 
or  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  An  illustration  that  has  been 
nearly  paralleled  in  our  city  on  several  occasions  will  serve  to  explain  a 
difficulty  very  hard  to  overcome.  Eight  members  of  a high-school 
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graduating  class  apply  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  city  schools. 
Four  of  the  number  possess  bright  minds  that  have  caught  the  true 
spirit  not  only  of  literature  and  mathematics,  but  have  as  truly  made 
the  acquaintance  of  “Dame  Nature;’’  have  not  only  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation truly  awakened,  but  have  as  well  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
investigation. 

On  the  other  hand  are  four  that  represent  the  class  of  pupils  who  are 
mental  dyspeptics,  or  who  have  reached  the  limits  of  their  abilities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  high  school.  The  former  are  rejected,  and  the 
latter  are  chosen.  When  an  explanation  is  sought,  we  get  the  answer 
that  those  chosen  had  more  friends  or  were  in  greater  need  of  the  com- 
pensation. How  can  we  hope  to  inspire  our  children  by  contact  with 
these  dead  souls?  The  object  to  be  attained — the  objective  point  of 
those  of  us  who  have  charge  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  in  our 
high  schools — is  the  real  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  sciences. 

None  appreciates  more  fully  than  do  we  the  aid  that  may  come  to  us 
from  the  object  lessons  of  the  true  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  who 
selects  her  objects  from  the  storehouse  of  nature. 

In  the  “ real  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science’’  is  included  much. 
To  do  this,  the  same  mental  discipline  must  be  secured  as  from  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek  or  mathematics.  To  secure  such-  discipline  the 
teacher  is  working  at  a great  disadvantage.  While  the  classics  and 
mathematics  have  constituted  the  curriculum  for  mental  training 
through  many  generations,  the  sciences  are  of  our  own  time.  Their 
entrance  into  the  curriculum  was  not  an  easy  one ; on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  treated  as  the  outcast  and  the  tramp.  Nor,  when  they  had 
once  forced  an  entrance,  was  their  lot  enviable.  They  must  fall  to  .those 
teachers  who  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  them,  and  less  sympathy. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mental  discipline  they  could  give  was  in  ill 
repute?  If  they  ever  stand  in  their  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum, 
they  will  be  placed  thefe  by  the  efforts  of  the  real  teacher,  laboring  with 
the  untiring  spirit  of  the  true  scientist. 

It  is  a hackneyed  aphorism  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge, 
though  incredible  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  make  one.  Nature 
holds  her  truths  with  giant  grip,  and  he  must  struggle  well  who  gains 
possession  of  them.  Here,  as  usual,  has  she  been  a wise  mother  to  us  all, 
for  the  main  point  is  to  secure  the  highest  self-controlled  activity  of 
mind.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  “ Canned  science,  as  a steady  diet,  is 
as  unwholesome  for  the  growing  mind  as  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  growing  body.  The  wise  teacher  imitates  the  method  of  nature, 
who  has  but  one  answer  for  all  questions,  ‘Find  it  out  for  yourself  and 
you  will  then  know  it  better  than  if  I were  to  tell  you  beforehand.  ’ 
But  who  can  be  a wise  teacher  who  has  not  been  wisely  taught?  The 
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spirit  of  this  scientific  age  favors  a universal  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk  to  ease  and  cheapen  the  toil  of  bringing  up  its  infants.  It  finds 
the  bottle  of  literature  more  convenient  than  the  breast  of  nature.” 

Yes,  even  elementary  science  teaching  means  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  We  are  aware  of  the  popular  cry  that  the  success 
of  this  work  depends  on  the  teacher’s  ability  to  make  it  interesting. 
When  translated,  however,  the  word  “interesting”  reads  “amusing.” 
The  boy,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  who  is  held  in  school  by  being 
amused  might  far  better  be  in  the  factory.  There  is  a class  of  pupils 
who  are  thought — especially  by  their  parents — to  have  scientific  genius 
when  they  have  simply  a carnal  curiosity.  They  take  as  much  pleasure 
in  destroying  apparatus  as  the  real  student  does  in  searching  out  for 
himself  a truth  in  nature. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  have  the  true  spirit  of  investigation  and  an 
honest  admiration  for  “dead-work,”  a fidelity  that  carries  us  beyond 
self-ease  and  financial  compensation,  there  are  in  every  school  honest, 
appreciative  pupils,  ready  and  anxious  to  follow  wherever  we  may  lead. 
And  for  us  there  is  hope  of  seeing  the  educational  value  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  duly  appreciated. 

Gustay  Guttenberg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Listening  to  the  paper  pre- 
sented to  us  this  afternoon,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  outlook  into 
the  future  of  education  is  still  more  promising  than  the  retrospect  into 
the  past  is  gratifying.  Those  who  have  attended  the  teachers’  conven- 
tions from  time  to  time,  who  have  looked  into  the  work  of  teachers’  in- 
stitutes and  summer  schools,  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  the  new  education,  or  better,  of  a more  natural  system 
of  education,  is  more  and  more  pervading  the  air,  is  being  imbibed  more 
willingly  and  freely;  and  the  time  seems  near  when  the  teachers  of 
America  will  take  it  in  with  eager  draughts;  the  time  seems  near  when 
a system  of  training  which  is  entirely  artificial,  in  which  child  and  nat- 
ure are  rigidly  kept  apart,  will  be  considered  a ridiculous,  a blundering, 
a monstrous  system. 

The  kindergarten  will  come  to  all  of  us  to  stay  with  us ; and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  a true  kindergarten,  in  which  the  children  are  the  plants 
and  the  teacher  is  the  gardener;  and  that  these  gartens  will  he  reared 
amid  real  gardens,  with  flowers,  shrubs,  trees;  with  butterflies,  birds, 
worms;  with  pebbles  and  rockeries  in  it.  These  are  the  beloved  com- 
panions, playfellows,  of  the  child,  and  the  teachers’  most  able  assistants; 
here  the  child  feels  at  home ; here  its  eyes  are  made  bright,  its  ears  alert, 
its  perception  keen;  here,  watching  from  year  to  year  the  birth,  the 
growth,  the  death  and  the  regeneration  of  things  in  nature,  it  learns  to 
understand  the  lessons  of  life  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  the  time  will  come,  we  hope,  when  the  teacher  who  tries  to  “ crush 
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out”  this  love  of  the  child  for  nature,  this  eagerness  for  investigation, 
will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Already  the  missionaries  of  the  new  educa- 
tion are  many,  and  they  are  getting  more  numerous  every  year,  and 
their  disciples  are  growing  to  legions.  Many  of  our  educational  writers 
are  aiding  by  supplying  books  containing  valuable  help  and  guidance. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  “ Outlines  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence for  the  Common  Schools,”  published  by  the  author  of  the  valuable 
paper  to  which  we  listened  this  afternoon.  These  outlines  put  the  les- 
sons into  a system,  admirably  graded  and  arranged  with  a view  to  the 
material  as  furnished  by  nature  during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Thus,  there  is  no  reason  why  teachers  should  not  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  progressive  ideas  concerning  elementary  education,  and  there 
is  every  hope  that  ere  long  these  ideas  will  find  a firm  foothold  in  many 
schools  of  this  country. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  BURDENS  UPON  THE  LOWER 

GRADES. 


MISS  ABBIE  LOW,  ERIE,  PA. 


Coming  in  from  a mountain  journey  in  Montana  several  summers  ago, 
I met  a small  gray  mule  taking  his  devious  way  upward  along  the  bridle 
path  by  which  I was  descending.  The  animal  was  encumbered  with  the 
most  prodigious  and  promiscuous  load  that  I had  ever  seen  laid  upon 
the  back  of  any  creature,  and  so  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  liter- 
ally covered  all  over  with  burdens;  bags,  bundles,  packages  and  boxes 
were  strapped  to  his  back  and  to  his  sides,  until  the  load  seemed  larger 
than  the  carrier. 

I was  told  that  this  was  a pack  mule,  that  he  probably  belonged  to  a 
train ; and  that  this  was  the  only  means  the  mountaineers  possessed  of 
transporting  freight  upward. 

There  was  nothing  romantic  in  the  sight  of  this  solitary  beast  of  bur- 
den, nothing  grand,  nothing  even  picturesque.  The  only  wonder  was 
that  the  little  beast  could  carry  such  an  enormous  load  and  still  amble 
along  faithfully,  keeping  the  “even  tenor  of  his  way,”  apparently  un- 
concerned and  contented  with  his  lot.  Turning  over  in  my  mind  the 
different  educational  burdens  that  rest  upon  the  lower  grades — thinking 
how  many,  how  miscellaneous  and  how  homely  they  are,  and  wondering 
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if  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  them  in  any  form,  or  to  place  them  in 
any  light  that  would  make  them  presentable — the  incident  just  related, 
with  the  mute,  uncomplaining,  overloaded  “beastie,”  came  before  me. 

My  subject,  like  the  little  gray  mule  on  the  mountain  side,  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  poetic;  not  even  as  sprightly  as  the  little  mule;  there  will 
be  little  of  inspiration  in  it. 

Burdens,  like  facts,  are  not  graceful  things;  nor  are  they  attractive. 
This  will  be  no  grand  pageant  to  excite  admiration  and  kindle  enthusi- 
asm— just  the  educational  pack  train,  the  lower  grades  taking  their 
toilsome  way  upward. 

DEFINED. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  comprehended  by  the  term  lower  grades. 

Grades  indicate  stages  of  advancement;  and  loiv  and  high  are  merely 
technical  terms  in  education  referring  to  degrees  of  progress  relative  to 
the  completed  work  of  the  schools;  low  and  high  refer  to  relative  alti- 
tudes, not  relative  degree ; and  while  the  term  lower  grades  is  used  to 
designate  a part  of  the  course  from  start  to  finish,  it  indicates  neither 
inferiority  nor  abject  position. 

The  lower  grades,  like  the  lower  rooms  of  a house,  are  the  essential 
part  of  the  structure.  The  high  school  may  rise,  a beautiful  tower  from 
the  roof  above  them,  yet  is  the  structure  complete,  though  no  tower  be 
added. 

Only  a few  houses  rise  into  towers;  all  must  have  living  rooms.  It  is 
in  these  lower  apartments  that  the  soul  abides ; fortunate  indeed  if  there 
be  towers  to  which  it  may  climb  for  a wider  view — it  is  the  lower  win- 
dows that  look  out  upon  the  battle-field  of  the  world;  from  the  lower 
doors  that  the  soul  walks  forth  to  the  daily  encounter  of  life. 

DISPROPORTIONATE  RECOGNITION. 

The  lower  grades  begin  and  end  the  education  of  the  masses;  they  also 
begin  the  education  of  those  that  pass  to  higher  grades.  Not  one-fifth 
of  all  that  enter  ever  pass  on  to  the  higher  grades ; yet  the  small  fraction 
that  go  on  receive  thereafter  four-fifths  of  the  means  appropriated  to 
carry  on  the  whole  work.  The  lower  grades  thus  have  the  heavy  end  of 
the  school  roll  and  the  light  end  of  the  pay  roll. 

The  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  are  made  restless;  they  are  like  per- 
sons climbing — standing  on  one  foot  while  they  are  looking  for  a place 
to  plant  the  other  one  a little  higher. 

Skill  is  attracted  away  from  the  lower  grades,  and  the  teaching  force 
is  transient.  The  idea  gets  abroad  that  anybody  can  teach  a primary 
school,  and  so  anybody  does  teach  it. 

This  cheapening  of  the  lower  grades  amounts  to  a very  great  burden, 
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and  one  of  the  hardest  to  be  borne;  for,  besides  being  heavy,  it  has 
sharp  edges  and  insinuating  corners  that  cause  it  to  gall  and  irritate  and 
worry,  as  well  as  to  tire. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  things  besides  the  Apostles’  Creed  that  wear  a good  while; 
and  some  of  them  are  not  half  so  comprehensive  nor  half  so  well  adapted 
to  either  the  mental  or  moral  nature  of  mankind  as  the  creed. 

From  the  time  when  the  idea  was  first  conceived  of  interfering  with 
the  natural  liberty  of  children  and  seating  them  on  benches  or  on 
the  ground  to  learn,  there  has  been  a great  responsibility  in  deciding 
what  they  should  be  taught. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  prescribed  a course  of  studies  for  the  Greek  school 
children  six  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and 
the  course  prescribed  at  that  early  day  has,  in  the  main,  remained  a 
law  unto  all  schools  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  ancient  traditions,  excellent  in  their  day,  have  become  a burden, 
— a perfect  bag  of  chestnuts,  strapped  on  to  the  lower  grades.  Where 
is  the  Dr.  Briggs  in  education  with  the  courage  to  object  to  the  old 
tenets  and  to  openly  avow  and  promulgate  his  dissent?  Or  the  educa- 
tional* Savanarola  to  arise  and  burn  a second  pyramid  of  vanities?  The 
redoubtable  Colonel  Parker,  whose  grand  tactics  are  advanced  methods 
in  education,  at  Chautauqua,  the  other  day,  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing encouraging  confession : “ The  failing  of  the  Aryan  race  is  to 

depend  upon  our  ancestors.  Our  ideals  are  behind  us,  like  the  potato 
vine — the  best  part  is  under  the  ground.  ” 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  one  of  his  social  problems,  made  a most 
hopeful  prophecy.  After  quoting  from  Dr.  Freeman  Clarke’s  recom- 
mendation of  the  playground  for  children — “ From  this  varied,  delight- 
ful, and  thorough  system  of  education  we  take  them  to  a school-room 
and  teach  them — what?  The  dull  memory  of  words.  And  we  think 
this  education.” 

To  which  Dr.  Hale  adds:  “ I have  not  said  this  with  the  least  inten- 

tion of  discussing  our  present  school  system.  I am  well  satisfied  with 
the  discussion  which  society  is  carrying  on  about  this  all  the  time ; and 
I am  quite  sure  that  a hundred  years  hence  our  present  system  will  be 
abandoned  as  entirely  as  is  the  system  of  plate  armor  and  knight-errantry 
in  modern  war.” 

Now,  I was  not  before  aware  that  society  had  commenced  “ redding 
up”  our  school  system;  however,  I am  glad  of  it;  if  society  should  suc- 
ceed in  rolling  off  this  heaviest  of  burdens,  even  though  it  took  a 
hundred  years  to  accomplish  it,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  that  society  ever  did.  But  I give  society  this  warning : There 
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are  schoolmen  all  around  us  who  would  sell  their  last  drop  of  profes- 
sional blood  in  defence  of  the  old  system. 

PREPARES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NOT  FOR  LIFE. 

The  graded-school  system  anticipates  a course  of  study  that  prepares 
all  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  higher  grades.  By  such  a course,  the 
masses  of  children  are  occupied  in  accumulating  matter  for  which  they 
never  find  use;  and  subsequently,  having  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life, 
they  discover  that  they  have  left  behind  the  things  they  need  most  and 
brought  with  them  things  which  they  do  not  need  at  all. 

This  is  a burden  for  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  in  no  degree 
responsible.  These  old  pedagogues  were  too  honest  in  their  aim,  and 
too  conscientious  to  thus  cheat  the  youthful  Greeks. 

In  early  days,  when  fabrics  were  expensive,  the  cast-off  garments  of 
the  older  members  of  the  family  were  hemmed  up  and  taken  in  at  the 
seams  and  made  to  serve  in  clothing  the  younger.  There  is  no  need  of 
thus  manipulating  a course  of  study  that  has  been  previously  adjusted  to 
a higher  grade.  No  process  of  cutting  down  and  lasting  in  will  ever  fit 
the  heavy  material  to  the  graceful  and  lithe  lower  grade. 

Let  the  little  children  appropriate  the  fresh,  the  new,  suitable  to  their 
age  and  condition ; it  may  be  adapted  to  every  future  requirement  and 
it  will  grow  with  their  growth,  like  the  clothing  wherewith  God  clothed 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  It  is  a fact  significant  to  teachers,  that  children 
during  their  first  five  years,  before  they  can  tell  anything  about  it  or 
make  any  show  of  it  in  set  recitation,  and  while  they  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  it,  do  a vast  amount  of  studying  and  learning — probably  stor- 
ing up  more  of  real  intelligence  than  from  any  subsequent  ten  years  of 
formal  schooling. 

But  was  any  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  healthful  mental  appe- 
tite ever  known  of  his  own  free  will  to  select  his  mental  food  from  the 
school  grammar,  or  from  the  complicated  puzzles  that  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  arithmetic? 

LOW  IDEALS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  AND  PARENTS. 

The  demands  of  examining  committees  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
lower  grades,  not  always  identical  with  the  demands  of  education. 

Joseph  Payne,  whose  name  as  an  educator  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  Englishmen,  says  in  one  of  his  valuable  lectures:  “ A wise  teacher, 
one  who  wishes  to  quicken  and  is  anxious  not  to  deaden  his  pupil’s 
mind,  will  not  force  upon  him  those  indigestible  boluses,  the  technical 
rules  and  definitions  of  syntax.” 

Dr.  Payne  is  a profound  thinker,  very  conservative  as  to  methods,  and 
certainly  a high  authority  in  matters  of  education,  yet  I have  in  mind  a 
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very  recent  instance  (and  I am  persuaded  that  occurrences  of  this  kind 
are  not  unusual)  where  a class  failed  to  pass  and  was  remanded  to  the 
lower  grades  in  consequence  of  these  same  “ boluses”  having  been  with- 
held, or  of  their  not  having  been  properly  administered. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  “ doctors  disagree”  and  the  ques- 
tion of  which  is  right  is  left  out  for  the  mystical  who  to  decide. 

Was  the  lack  of  technical  grammar  a real  loss  or  a real  gain  to  those 
children,  accepting  the  definition  that  education  is  the  preparing  of  the 
young  for  life? 

In  either  case,  the  lack  was  clearly  the  fault  of  the  teacher  and  not  at 
all  of  the  class,  yet  its  unhappy  consequences  were  visited  in  seeming 
wrath  upon  the  class;  humiliated,  disappointed,  and  broken  in  spirit, 
they  were  probably  lost  to  the  schools  thereafter. 

Only  a few  of  the  degraded  pupils  ever  recover  the  courage  to  climb 
into  the  high  branches  of  the  school  tree,  perchance  to  pluck  the  diploma 
from  the  topmost  bough. 

Parents  are  in  a great  measure  responsible  for  this  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school.  Their  ideals  are  too  low ; they  have  mistaken,  if 
not  the  aims,  at  least  the  means  of  education. 

Their  anxiety  centres  in  having  their  children  “ keep  up  with  the 
procession,”  rather  upon  the  point  or  whither  it  is  tending  than  upon 
the  procession  itself.  Few  parents  inquire  of  the  teacher,  “ Is  it 
well  with  the  child?  Is  every  power  of  his  soul  being  unfolded,  every 
crude  principle  of  his  life  stirred  up  and  nourished,  his  whole  nature 
cultured,  and  are  the  impulses  on  which  strength  and  worth  rest  being 
carefully  attended  to?”  “ Will  the  child  pass?”  is  the  vital  question; 
and  nothing  will  bring  a parent  to  the  school-room  more  promptly  than 
to  have  the  child  fail  to  pass. 

Rev.  Edward  Thring,  in  his  keen  incisive  discussion  of  education  and 
the  school,  having  attended  to  this  discrepancy  between  preaching  and 
practice,  thus  leaves  the  matter  where  it  probably  belongs:  “ In  a word,” 
he  says,  “ nothing  can  be  said  before  the  distinction  between  the  strong 
mind  and  the  stuffed  mind,  between  training  and  cram,  is  thoroughly 
recognized  and  decided.” 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  stated  examinations  of  pupils  is  a burden,  but  a burden  that  will 
roll  off  itself  when  the  others  are  lifted. 

When  the  lower  grades  are  no  longer  driven  into  narrow  lanes  there 
will  be  no  longer  the  necessity  of  putting  up  bars  at  intervals  for  them 
to  scale. 

The  ordinary  class  examination  does  not  correspond  to  any  definition 
of  education;  it  is  merely  a device  for  inspecting  the  contents  of  a child’s 
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memory,  and  not  a means  of  determining  the  status  of  mental  growth  or 
of  character  development. 

Even  a butcher  would  not  examine  the  contents  of  an  animal’s  stom- 
ach to  ascertain  the  degree  of  its  fatness.  Examinations  may  disclose 
the  character  of  the  recent  mental  diet  of  a child,  but  the  real  defects  or 
excellence  of  the  teacher’s  work  are  not  disclosed  by  them. 

The  teacher’s  recommendation  should  be  the  passport  for  the  pupils. 
Every  examination  conducted  by  other  than  herself  questions  either  her 
honesty  or  her  capability.  The  machinery  of  the  day’s  work  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  gauge  and  register  the  preparation  of  the  pupil ; and 
the  children  themselves,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  should  frequently  glance 
at  the  registering  index. 

No  teacher  is  fit  for  the  place  who  is  incapable  of  determining  the 
fitness  of  her  class  for  change  of  grade, 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books  may  be  multiplied  so  as  to  become  a burden. 

Surely  the  preacher  must  have  had  school-books  in  mind  when  he  said, 
“ In  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.” 

But  the  art  of  making  elementary  text-books  is  still  far  from  perfec- 
tion. Many  of  them,  and  especially  the  primary  geographies,  are  merely 
the  larger  books  reduced  in  size  by  leaving  out  the  more  valuable  parts. 
A skilled  primary  teacher  makes  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
unnecessary,  excepting  primary  readers,  of  which  there  should  be  no 
stint  in  numbers  or  variety.  (Of  course,  I allude  to  the  very  lowest 
grade. ) 

Good  boards  and  wise  superintendents  will  never  hang  the  millstone 
of  text-books  about  the  neck  of  the  lower  grades. 

CB1TICS. 

The  foregoing  burdens  are  increased  and  made  more  grievous  to  be 
borne  by  officious  and  ignorant  critics,  who  keep  the  parents  stirred  up 
and  restless  and  out  of  sympathy  with  schools  and  teachers,  and  who 
keep  the  public,  like  a timid  horse,  always  on  the  alert  for  bugaboos. 

They  treat  with  contemptuous  indifference  the  notion  that  educators, 
as  such,  however  qualified  by  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  by  dearly- 
bought  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  have  any  profes- 
sional authority  in  the  discussion  of  educational  matters;  their  opinions 
and  advice,  if  listened  to  at  all,  are  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  persons  having  neither  their  knowledge  nor  their  experience. 

Some  of  the  critics  clamor  for  “useful  knowledge,”  by  which  they 
mean  a vague  and  undefined  educational  sleight-of-hand  performance, 
which  shall  present  as  the  finished  product  of  the  schools  men  and 
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women  with  matured  judgments,  accomplished  in  all  vocations  and 
equipped  for  every  emergency  of  life.  Referring  to  Joseph  Payne  again, 
“ It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  so  many  of  those  who  have  handled  the 
subject  of  the  curriculum  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  treating  it  judiciously  by  a want  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  education.  Very  much  at  their  ease,  they  construct  airy  and  fan- 
tastic theories,  founded  not  on  what  is  practicable,  but  what  is  desirable ; 
recommend  them  earnestly,  as  if  they  were  the  genuine  fruits  of  experi- 
ence, and  too  frequently  reproach  the  hard-working  teachers,  who, 
however  much  they  may  admire  such  theories,  cannot  by  any  amount  of 
labor  realize  them,  and  therefore  feel  themselves  aggrieved  at  having 
their  educational  products  unfairly  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
highly-colored  results  promised  by  the  theorists.  These  writers— men, 
if  you  will,  of  benevolent  hearts,  certainly  of  lively  imaginations — 
evince  far  too  little  sympathy  with  the  actual  work  of  the  practical 
teacher — with  his  arduous,  long-continued,  little-appreciated  toils,  his 
never-ending  struggle,  the  natural  volatility,  ignorance,  dulness,  obsti- 
nacy, and  sometimes  depravity  of  his  pupils.” 

Other  critics  insist  upon  immediate  perfected  results,  not  seeming  to 
know  that  education  is  a thing  of  growth.  Listen  to  a Chicago  journal 
of  a few  days  ago.  The  reporter  seems  to  have  “ stuck  in  his  thumb 
and  pulled  out  his  plum,”  which  plum  was  “the  sweet  girl  graduate.” 
Listen  to  him : “ Do  we  deny  ourselves  the  society  of  our  children  day 

after  day  for  several  years  and  lavish  money  without  stint  upon  them, 
simply  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  a creditable  essay  or  deliver  an 
oration  at  the  end  of  their  school  life?  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
all  they  can  show  as  a proof  that  the  time  has  been  well  spent.” 

The  entire  period  of  school  life  is  but  a season  of  seed-time ; if  the 
soil  be  good  and  the  sowing  well  done,  the  harvest-time  will  be  sure  to 
follow,  but  then  it  will  be  long  after  the  doors  of  the  school-house  have 
closed  upon  the  pupils. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  glorify  quick  returns, 
various  knowledge — cram,  in  fact — and  to  deprecate  thought,  training, 
and  strength. 

We  have  no  faith  in  any  sowing  except  where  the  seeds  forthwith 
spring  up  because  they  have  no  deepness  of  earth. 

In  the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world  the  best 
planting  is  slow  of  fruitage;  generally  speaking,  the  longer  the  fruit  is 
in  coming  the  sounder  and  sweeter  when  it  comes. 

Growth  is  a thing  that  cannot  be  extemporized.  If  you  go  about  to 
extemporize  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  cheat,  or  be  cheated,  with  a worthless 
surface  imitation. 

What  the  teacher,  therefore,  wants,  and  the  parent  needs  it  too,  is  the 
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faitli  that  knows  how  to  work  and  wait ; to  work  diligently,  carefully, 
earnestly;  to  wait  calmly,  patiently,  hopefully — that  faith  which  hay- 
ing its  eye  on  the  far-off  future  does  not  thirst  for  present  rewards. 

We  know  that  burdens  not  too  heavy  are  strength-giving  if  borne  in 
the  right  spirit.  While  our  path  leads  upward  we  can  go  on  in  a strong 
and  cheerful  spirit. 


VOICE  CULTURE  IN  PRIMARY  AND  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


ZALMON  KICHAKDS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  human  voice  is  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  valuable  gift  of 
our  Creator  to  us  as  physical  beings.  It  has  been  called  a musical  instru- 
ment, but  unlike  every  artificial  musical  instrument,  depending  upon 
human  skill,  it  is  perfect,  while  it  embraces  all  the  peculiarities  and  per- 
fections of  almost  every  variety  of  artificial  musical  instruments. 

Some  artificial  musical  instruments  may  have  greater  compass  and 
power  than  the  human  voice, yet  the  voice  has  sufficient  compass  and  power 
for  all  necessary  purposes,  and  its  capabilities  and  powers,  when  properly 
developed  and  cultivated,  are  vastly  superior  in  quality  and  more  per- 
fect than  those  of  any  artificial  instrument. 

The  better  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  human  voice  are  under- 
stood, the  more  wonderful  it  appears. 

1st.  It  is  wonderful  in  its  mechanism. 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  a particular  examination  of  its  wonderful 
mechanism  would  be,  we  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  enter  upon  it  in  detail. 

Yet,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  need  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  human  voice  combines  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
great  variety  of  artificial  musical  instruments,  viz.,  of  the  reed  instru- 
ment, like  the  clarionet  and  the  reed  organ;  of  the  tube  instrument, 
like  the  flute;  and  of  the  stringed  instruments,  like  the  viols,  of  differ- 
ent names  and  sizes. 

Yet  in  each  of  these  peculiarities  the  voice,  when  skilfully  cultivated, 
is  superior  to  any  human  invention. 

In  the  formation  of  the  human  vocal  apparatus  every  known  law  or 
principle  of  acoustics  is  perfectly  exemplified;  in  the  larynx,  the  vocal 
chords,  and  in  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  mouth,  all  of  which  are 
always  ready  to  obey  the  will  of  their  possessors  in  giving  the  nicest 
shades  of  sound. 
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Almost  every  human  voice  is  capable  of  making  about  thirty  semi- 
tones, in  its  compass  from  high  to  low  sounds,  and  each  of  the  semitones 
may  be  flattened  or  sharped  so  that  an  acute,  well-trained  ear  can  readily 
distinguish  sixty  modifications  of  the  human  voice.  Not  only  can  the 
ear  be  trained  to  recognize  these  sounds,  but  the  voice  can  be  so  trained 
that  it  can  give  them  in  every  variety  of  quantity  and  quality.  All 
these  results  can  be  secured  in  a single  human  voice,  which  no  one  arti- 
ficial musical  instrument  can  be  made  to  accomplish.  The  vocal  liga- 
ments of  this  wonderful  instrument,  the  larynx,  which,  by  contraction 
and  extension  can  produce  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  states  of 
tension,  or  sounds,  are  only  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  This  requires 
a variation  in  this  ligament  of  only  one  six-hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
to  give  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  sounds,  or  variations  of 
sounds,  which  the  cultured  ear  can  recognize,  and  which  can  be  per- 
ceived by  placing  the  finger  upon  the  larynx,  when  we  give  the  sounds  of 
the  musical  scale. 

But,  again,  not  only  is  the  human  voice  wonderful  in  its  mechanism 
and  capabilities,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  its  influences. 

The  sound  of  the  human  voice,  whether  used  in  uttering  words  or 
musical  sounds,  has  a peculiar  and  even  a mysterious  influence,  often 
over  not  only  the  human  but  the  brute  creation.  It  is  said  that  Orpheus, 
with  his  song  and  his  lyre,  was  able  to  charm  and  draw  after  him  rocks, 
trees,  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  infernal  powers.  But  the  cultivated 
voice,  alone , has  often  almost  magic  power  in  inspiring  and  in  con- 
trolling feeling  and  sentiment,  especially  when  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  The  great  English  dramatist  has 
forcibly  said : 

“ The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
s fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affection  as  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

The  tones  of  the  voice  are  pleasing  and  attractive,  or  unpleasant  and 
repulsive  just  in  proportion  to  the  culture  which  the  voice  has  received 
at  home  and  in  school.  If  a child  has  been  accustomed  to  harsh  and 
repulsive  tones  at  home  he  will  probably  imitate  them  in  school  and 
elsewhere. 

If  he  has  been  trained  under  the  influence  of  an  indistinct  or  lisping 
utterance  he  will  exhibit  the  same  defects  in  his  own  utterance. 

Children  imitate  teachers  and  parents,  naturally  and  unconsciously, 
whom  they  love  and  respect,  however  absurd  the  example  is  before  them. 

No  matter  what  deformity  of  physiognomy,  such  as  a scowl  of  the  face, 
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or  even  a squint  of  the  eye,  confiding  children,  as  if  by  contagion,  will 
be  inclined  to  try,  at  least,  to  imitate  those  whom  they  love  and  respect. 

But  most  especially  is  this  tendency  to  imitation  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  particularly  in  imitating  indistinct,  unnatural, 
mumbling,  lisping,  unarticulated  sounds,  which  are  so  common  in  nearly 
all  our  schools  and  families,  in  public  discussions,  and  in  common  con- 
versation. 

Again,  the  value  of  this  wonderful  gift  of  the  human  voice  can  he 
readily  seen  in  its  various  uses. 

First,  in  its  use  in  conversation.  What  a blank,  nay,  what  a disaster 
it  wTould  be  to  human  society  if  human  beings  should  be  suddenly  and 
forever  deprived  of  the  ability  to  speak ! It  would  really  blot  out  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  pleasures  of  human  existence.  So  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  human  life  without  the. gift  of  speech  would  be  but  little 
more  desirable  than  brute  life  or  the  life  of  dumb  animals. 

The  eyeless  fish  of  the  cavernous  waters  have  places  and  marks  for  eyes 
which  have  not  been  developed,  simply  because  they  had  no  use  for  eyes. 

So  a speechless  world  would  rapidly  approximate  to  the  brute  creation, 
and  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  human  society  would  give 
place  to  the  brutal  instincts  of  herding  and  gregarious  animals. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  gift  of  the  human  voice  may  be  seen  in  the  use 
which  can  be  made  of  it  in  imparting  knowledge  to  others — such  knowl- 
edge as  can  be  represented  by  words  or  oral  language.  Words  and  lan- 
guage are  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  medium  for  con- 
veying it  from  one  mind  to  another.  While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
exalt  or  to  decry  oral  instruction  in  our  schools,  it  is  self-evident  that 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  use  their  voices  in 
imparting  instruction,  or  as  they  must  use  words,  they  should  not  only 
be  qualified  to  use  the  right  words,  hut  to  use  them  in  the  right  man- 
ner— that  is,  words  representing  ideas  should  be  uttered  as  perfectly  as 
possible  in  order  to  be  sure  of  communicating  their  true  meaning. 

Keally,  the  chief  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  his  pupils  familiar 
with  and  able  to  use  words  correctly;  for  in  imparting  instruction  he 
must  use  words,  and,  therefore,  his  voice,  and  the  correct  manner  of 
using  it  is  as  important  to  him  as  correct  knowledge.  If  in  talking  or 
oral  teaching  the  true  elements  of  words  are  not  enunciated  and  articu- 
lated, the  words  are  mere  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  but  not 
real  cymbals  of  thought. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  voice  can  be  seen  in  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  it  in  public  speaking,  in  lectures,  sermons,  and  public  addresses  of  all 
kinds. 

A large  portion  of  our  general  knowledge  and  intellectual  gratification 
can  be  derived  through  these  sources.  But  the  success  of  efforts  to  im- 
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part  knowledge  by  any  of  these  means  depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  voice  is  used.  Unless  the  words  used  in  these  vari- 
ous methods  of  public  speaking  are  distinctly  and  properly  uttered,  so  as 
to  be  surely  and  easily  understood  by  the  listener,  the  real  object  of  pub- 
lic speaking  is  not  gained. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  auditors  in  our 
public  assemblies  fail  to  be  profited  by  what  they  try  to  hear  simply 
because  one-half  of  the  words  of  the  speaker  or  reader  are  indistinctly 
uttered. 

If  the  speaker  pours  out  the  fragments  and  skeletons  of  words  with  an 
oratorical  roar,  interspersed  with  grins  and  grimaces,  a large  number  of 
listeners  will  pronounce  him  eloquent,  and  be  satisfied,  though  they 
cannot,  to  save  their  lives,  give  the  true  sentiment  or  meaning  of  the 
words  and  language  used. 

The  fault  is  not  always,  though  it  is  sometimes,  the  fault  of  the  list- 
ener. The  words  of  the  speaker  are  often  so  mouthed  or  muttered,  many 
of  the  elementary  sounds  are  so  unuttered,  or  so  changed  and  modified 
by  the  untrained  muscles  of  the  mouth,  as  to  defy  recognition,  even  by 
an  accurate  and  trained  ear. 

Their  utterances  often  remind  one  more  of  the  croaking  of  a frog,  or 
of  the  chattering  of  the  magpie,  than  of  pure  human  speech. 

If,  indeed,  the  correct  sounds  are  uttered  at  all,  they  are  made  so  to 
slide  into  each  other  that  an  unaccustomed  or  a dull  ear  fails  to  recog- 
nize them,  except  by  guessing,  so  that  many  important  words  and  even 
whole  sentences  are  often  lost.  We  often  realize  the  force  of  Hamlet’s 
instruction  to  his  players  when  he  says,  “ Speak  the  speech,  I pray  you, 
as  I pronounced  it  to  you ; trippingly  on  the  tongue ; but  if  you  mouth 
it  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I had.  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  ” 
“ Oh,  there  be  players  (readers  and  speakers)  that  I have  seen  play,  and 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man  have  so  stuttered 
and  bellowed  that  I have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably.” 

There  is  no  complaint  about  persons  who  speak  in  public  more  com- 
mon than,  “ I did  not  quite  understand,  for  I could  not  catch  all  the  words 
of  the  speaker.” 

If  a person  is  deaf  and  cannot  hear,  he  ought  not  to  complain  if  he 
does  not  hear,  but  if  a person  assumes  to  speak  in  public  who  has  the 
natural  gifts  of  speech,  but  fails  to  use  those  gifts  as  the  Creator  intended 
they  should  be  used,  and  neither  enunciates  nor  articulates  correctly  the 
common  elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  he  should  learn  at  once  that 
“silence  is  golden,”  and  should  hold  his  peace,  or  take  some  effectual 
lessons  in  phonics  at  once. 
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As  a general  thing,  all  the  faults  in  distinctness  of  utterance  begin 
with  the  child  in  the  family  and  in  the  nursery.  As  parents  have  gen- 
erally never  had  their  own  mouths  or  organs  of  speech  developed  and 
trained,  they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  or  exemplify  the  sounds  of  speech 
for  their  children. 

But  in  these  days  of  pedagogical  progress  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  at  least  should  not  be  qualified  and 
required  to  give  appropriate  instruction,  theoretically  and  practically,  in 
the  phonic  use  of  words. 

But,  strange  to  say,  and  it  is  a shame  that  it  is  true,  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  graduates,  and  even  of  the  teachers  of  our  normal  schools, 
are  just  as  ignorant  and  defective  in  their  phonetic  qualifications  as  the 
majority  of  parents. 

But  really  these  defects  can  be  accounted  for  easily  when  we  consider 
the  almost  entire  neglect  of  appropriate  voice-training  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

It  is  true  that  some  attempts  are  made  by  some  of  our  teachers  to 
teach  phonics  in  their  schools,  and  there  is  more  attention  now  than 
formerly  given  to  phonic  instruction ; but  so  far  as  results  are  concerned, 
there  is  very  little  perceptible  improvement  made  in  distinctness  of 
utterance.  Miss  Kate  Field  has  said,  “ Even  women  who  sing  well  are 
absolutely  unbearable  in  their  speaking  voices.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
highest  education  of  women  does  not  include  the  acquisition  of  melodi- 
ous speech.”  She  also  says  that  in  our  much-vaunted  schools  she  has 
never  found  one  in  which  the  slightest  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper 
education  of  the  voice,  or  to  correct  pronunciation. 

Many  seem  to  have  an  impression  that  if  a person  takes  special  care 
to  enunciate , articulate , and  pronounce  every  word  distinctly  he  exhibits 
a finical,  ostentatious,  and  affected  spirit. 

But  why  are  preciseness  and  accuracy  in  vocal  utterance  any  more  ob- 
jectionable than  they  are  in  linguistic  and  scientific  accuracy?  Again, 
why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  prominent  educators,  who  study  and  labor 
to  acquire  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  principles,  are  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  apparent  ability  and  purpose  to  express  distinctly  their  wise 
thoughts  in  audible  language?  Why  should  not  the  singer  be  as  careless 
and  imperfect  in  giving  musical  sounds  as  many  of  our  educators  and 
teachers  are  in  vocal  language?  If  we  cannot  endure  the  mumbling  dis- 
cordant singer,  we  ought  not  to  endure  the  same  defects  in  a public 
speaker. 

Distinctness  of  utterance  requires  something  more  than  a theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  classification  of  the  elementary  sounds,  or 
the  ability  to  utter  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  common  sounds. 

It  is  a very  rare  case  to  find  even  a teacher  who  can  accurately 
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and  confidently  enunciate  the  correct  sound  of  every  vowel  and  con- 
sonant. 

But  in  conversation  and  reading,  distinctness  and  clearness  of  utter- 
ance depend  more  upon  good  articulation  than  upon  enunciation.  In 
the  articulation  of  elementary  sounds  there  is  a very  common  fault,  of 
so  joining  sounds  as  to  essentially,  if  not  wholly,  obscure  the  normal 
character  of  one  or  more  sounds,  so  that  when  the  syllable  or  word  is 
pronounced  the  hearer  is  compelled  to  guess  at  the  word,  or  to  learn 
what  it  is  from  its  customary,  rather  than  from  its  true,  pronunciation. 

Take  for  instance  the  large  number  of  words  and  syllables  ending  with 
the  letter  or  sound  of  “ r,”  which  when  properly  enunciated,  or  sounded, 
has  more  elocutionary  value  than  any  other  consonant. 

In  the  following  question,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  sound  of  “ r ” is 
scarcely  or  never  heard.  For  instance,  “ Mr.  Moore,  where  are  your 
four  large  doors  for  our  lower  parlor?  ” This  will  be  usually  spoken  as  if 
written  thus:  “ Mistah  Mouh,  whauh  ah  you-uh  fo-uh  lage  do-uhs  fo-uh 
ou-uh  lo-uh  paluh.” 

As  a general  thing,  our  most  popular  speakers  will  fail  to  enunciate 
and  articulate  the  letter  “ r”  in  such  words  as  are  contained  in  this 
question. 

The  failure  here  arises  generally  from  imperfect  phonic  instruction ; 
and  most  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  non-utterance  of  the 
sound  of  “ r”  that  they  can  guess  the  word  quite  readily.  Still  this  is  a 
defect  which  greatly  vitiates  oral  reading  and  speaking,  and  detracts  from 
the  ease  and  pleasure  of  listening  to  public  speakers. 

Again,  let  us  refer  to  the  imperfect  enunciation  and  articulation  of  the 
sounds  of  “s"  and  “ t”  in  such  words  as  insist,  insists,  consist,  posts, 
etc.  Take  the  following  sentence  for  illustration : “ Mr.  Twist  exists 
amidst  the  dense  mists,  and  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts.” 

If  a person  will  attempt  to  read  this  sentence  orally  at  his  usual  rate 
of  utterance  he  will  readily  discover  his  defective  utterance,  probably 
much  to  his  astonishment. 

Yet  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  the  organs  of  speech  can  he  so 
trained  that  this  sentence  can  be  read  as  rapidly  and  as  perfectly,  if  not 
as  easily,  as  any  other  sentence;  so  that  every  elementary  sound  can  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  attentive  listener.  Indeed,  we  may  he  bold  to 
say  that  the  proper  training  of  the  voice  will  result  in  increased  quantity 
and  in  improved  quality,  just  as  surely  as  mental  growth  will  result  from 
study  and  training. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  the  essential  question 
is,  How  can  our  youth  be  so  trained  that  they  can  use  their  voices  in  the 
most  pleasing,  natural,  and  effective  manner? 

The  essential  elements  of  good  oral  reading  and  speaking  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  First,  distinctness  of  utterance;  second,  a clear  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  language  used  by  the  speaker,  so  as  to  adapt  the  tones 
of  the  voice  to  the  sense  of  the  language  read;  and,  third,  the  making 
sure,  by  illustrations  and  the  manner  of  reading,  that  the  listeners  under- 
stand what  is  read. 

No  better  definition  of  good  reading  can  he  given  than  is  given  in  Ne- 
hemiah  viii.  8,  as  exemplified  by  Ezra  and  his  associates  when  they  gave 
instructions  to  the  returned  Israelites  after  their  Babylonian  captivity, 
viz. : 

“ So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  distinctly ; and  gave  the 
sense  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.  ” 

Voice  culture  should  always  begin  with  mind  culture,  and  the  vocal 
organs,  or  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  the  larynx,  should  be  trained  as 
soon  as  the  child  begins  to  utter  words;  so  that  the  vocal  muscles  may 
be  developed  simultaneously  with  the  other  bodily  muscles.  As  a matter 
of  course,  the  parent  and  the  nurse  will  have  the  first  and  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  work  to  do,  because  the  child  learns  to  use  words 
before  he  commences  his  elementary  school  training.  Fortunate  indeed 
are  those  young  children  who  can  have  parents  and  nurses  who  know  how 
to  speak  and  use  their  mother  tongue  properly;  but  this  result  will  never 
be  realized,  as  a general  thing,  until  all  our  elementary  teachers  are  so 
trained  by  precept  and  example  that  they  can  teach  their  pupils  cor- 
rectly and  exemplify  their  instruction  in  their  daily  school  work. 

Hence,  by  necessity,  the  remedy  for  defective  enunciation  and  artic- 
ulation must  be  found  in  our  elementary  schools,  where  the  children  are 
sent  from  their  nurseries.  But,  alas ! it  will  be  a long  time  before  our 
elementary  and  other  teachers  will  all  be  qualified  to  do  this  work 
thoroughly  unless  voice-culture  is  made  an  essential  and  prominent  ele- 
ment of  professional  training  in  our  normal  and  training  schools. 

But  this  needed  professional  training  is  not  what  commonly  goes  under 
the  name  of  elocution;  for  almost  universally  our  professional  elocution- 
ists begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  school  training  to  teach  true  elocution. 

And,  strange  to  say,  a large  portion  of  the  professional  teachers  them- 
selves in  our  country  are  little  better  than  Hamlet’s  condemned  “ players,” 
who,  having  neither  the  accent  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed  that  I have  thought  (Hamlet  would  say)  some  of 
nature’s  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well! 

Even  if  some  of  these  professed  elocutionists  are  capable  of  exemplifying 
the  correct  principles  of  vocal  culture  (and  we  admit  that  a few  are),  they 
begin  their  work  generally  at  the  wrong  time,  after  bad  habits  have  been 
formed,  and  often  after  they  have  become  inveterate.  They  may  tell  us 
that  their  plan  is  to  teach  teachers,  who  in  turn  are  to  teach  the  children; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  few  rapidly-given  lessons  do  not  break  up  the 
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old  and  bad  habits  of  the  teachers,  who  consequently  go  on  with  their 
pupils  in  the  same  old  ruts. 

Very  few,  indeed,  of  those  teachers  who  profess  to  teach  the  phonic 
powers  and  uses  of  our  alphabet,  or  of  those  who  teach  elocution,  seem  to 
have  learned  that  the  true  time  for  giving  first  lessons  in  elocution  so  as 
to  make  good  oral  readers  and  speakers  is  immediately  after  learning  a 
word  as  a representative  of  some  idea  or  thing.  The  first  word  learned 
by  sight,  after  being  properly  pronounced  by  the  child,  should  be  phoni- 
cally  analyzed  and  repeated  by  the  child  until  he  can  analyze  it  without 
help. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  the  child  what  letter  or  letters  represent  each 
of  the  sounds,  so  that  when  he  sees  those  letters  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  will  know  what  sound  to  give  them. 

(Though  our  language  is  far  from  being  purely  phonetic,  it  is  more 
nearly  phonetic  than  most  people  consider  it  to  be.) 

Then  each  new  word  should  be  learned  and  analyzed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  this  exercise  should  be  kept  up  until  all  the  elementary  sounds 
and  the  character,  or  the  combination  of  characters  which  represent  any 
specific  sound,  are  thorougly  learned.  Children  should,  from  the  first, 
be  taught  to  pronounce  new  words  by  first  sounding  the  elementary  char- 
acters in  their  order  in  the  word. 

In  consequence  of  the  unphonetic  character  of  the  English  alphabet,  as 
used  in  forming  our  language,  we  admit  there  will  be  difficulties  to  be 
met  and  overcome  in  this  proposed  method  of  phonetic  teaching. 

But  the  careful,  observing  teacher  who  will  follow  this  course  of  pri- 
mary teaching  in  first  lessons  of  sight  reading  will  be  very  soon  impressed 
with  the  two  following  important  and  valuable  considerations : 

First,  that  our  language  comes  much  nearer  to  a perfect  phonetic  stand- 
ard than  we  have  been  taught  to  believe.  We  cannot  now  speak  with 
mathematical  exactness,  but  we  will  venture  the  assertion,  after  careful 
trial,  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  each  consonant  character  will  repre- 
sent its  common  and  natural  sound,  and  that  each  vowel  character  will 
represent,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  one  of  its  commonly-represented 
sounds. 

These  considerations  alone  show  that  the  phonic  method  of  teach- 
ing new  words  at  sight  should  be  used  largely  as  a part  of  the  true 
method,  without  even  a phonetic  representation,  and  even  without 
diacritical  marks,  though  these  marks  in  some  cases  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

Again,  the  second  consideration  of  importance  is  that  the  children 
trained  in  this  manner  will  have  fewer  defects  in  enunciation  and  in 
articulation,  and  even  in  pronunciation,  than  those  trained  by  any  other 
method  known  to  us. 
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This  last  consideration  alone  is  enough  to  entitle  this  method  to  uni- 
versal use  in  teaching  the  first  lessons  in  reading. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  place  and  time  for  teach- 
ing elocution,  or  for  teaching  the  primary  and  most  important  elements 
of  good  oral  reading  and  speaking,  is  in  the  primary  or  elementary 
school,  when  the  first  lessons  in  sight  language  are  given. 

We  come  also  to  another  conclusion,  perhaps  quite  as  important,  viz. : 
that  all  our  primary  teachers  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  capable  of 
exemplifying  the  most  approved  principles  of  enunciation,  articulation, 
and  pronunciation. 


PROCEEDINGS 

AND 

ADDRESSES 

OP  THE 


Secondary  Department 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY’S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Old  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  15,  1891. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  was  called  to  order  at  3 p.  m. 
by  the  President,  Frank  E.  Plummer  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Principal  James  H.  Baker  of  the  Denver,  Col.,  High  School  made  a 
short  statement  in  reference  to  the  “ Henry  Barnard  Testimonial  Fund.” 

The  President  then  delivered  the  annual  address,  his  subject  being  “ The 
Future  High  School.”  The  paper  was  discussed  by  W.  E.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Mr.  0.  M.  Charles, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Columbia,  Tenn. ; and  Mr.  W.  M. 
K.  Yance  of  Savana,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  read  a paper  on 
“How  English  Is  Taught  in  One  High  School.”  “A  Plea  for  State  and 
National  Aid  in  Industrial  Education”  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  B. 
F.  Hood  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Miss  Annie  Rose  of  Toronto,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  sang  a vocal  solo,  “ The  Song  of  Elorean.”  The  last  paper  of  the 
session  was  read  by  Miss  Matilda  T.  Karnes  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Her  sub- 
ject was  “ Geometry  in  Our  Schools.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  16. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Frank  E.  Plummer  at  3 p.m.  The  exercises  opened  with  a vocal  solo, 
“ Last  Night,”  by  Miss  Edith  Mason  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill  of  Cambridge,  Mass. , then  read  a paper  on  “ Aims 
in  Teaching  Civil  Government.”  A discussion  followed,  participated  in 
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by  the  following:  Mr.  K.  G.  Huling  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Beers  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  F.  D.  Ward  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  Mr.  P.  E.  Walker 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  G.  0.  Mudge  of  Alabama. 

The  second  paper  of  the  session  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Todd  of  Ster- 
ling, Kan.  His  subject  was  “ Necessity  and  Means  of  Developing  Indi- 
viduality.” The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Earl  Barnes  of  California. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Beers  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sage  of  Waterville,  N. 
Y.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Kilbourne  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Zeller  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  of  Indiana  then  read  a paper  on  “ Methods 
of  Teaching  General  History.”  The  final  paper  of  the  session  was  read 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Austin  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  His  subject  was  “ The  Province 
of  the  Western  High  School.”  A general  discussion  then  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  following:  W.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Illinois,  H.  W. 
Slack  of  Minnesota,  M.  M.  Warner  of  Salzburg,  Wis.,  W.  M.  Burns 
of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and  W.Ai.  Douglas  of  Toronto. 

After  a brief  closing  address  by  the  President,  the  following  committees 
were  appointed: 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Mr.  B.  F.  Hood,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Miss 
Matilda  T.  Karnes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Eldon  Moran,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hornberger,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  Miss  Estella  Lewright,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Mr.  William  Burnes,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  Miss  E.  Anna  Morris,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  White, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Department  then  upon  motion  adjourned. 


THIED  SESSION.— July  16. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  in  the  parlors  of  the  Palmer  House 
at  7:30  by  the  President.  After  the  transaction  of  some  miscellaneous 
business  the  Committee  on  Besolutions  reported  as  follows : 

Whereas , We,  the  members  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  have  been  the  recipients  of  such  marked  attentions  from  the  citizens 
of  Toronto  and  the  representatives  of  Canada,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved , That  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  good  people  of  Toronto  for  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  us.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  favors  in  some  slight 
degree  when  they  visit  the  States. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Department  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful and  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

Resolved , That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Department  be  and  are  hereby  extended  to 
the  officers  of  the  Department  for  their  efficient  work,  the  result  of  which  was  evident 
to  all  who  attended  the  meetings. 
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Resolved,  That  on  going  away  from  this  Association  we  pledge  ourselves  to  faithful, 
earnest  work  to  make  the  meeting  of  next  year  a greater  success  even  than  this  one. 

* Resolved , That  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Department  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
high-school  extension,  and  that  our  president,  Frank  E.  Plummer,  be  requested  to 
continue  the  investigation  along  the  line  suggested  by  him  in  his  paper. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows: 

President — Frank  E.  Plummer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Vice-President — J.  A.  Hornberger,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

Secretary — W.  T.  White,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Assistant  Secretary — Principal  High  School,  Helena,  Mont. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

After  brief  addresses  by  members  of  the  Department  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


W.  T.  White,  Secretary. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 


THE  FUTURE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  American  high  school,  the  culmination  of  the  common-school 
system,  is  less  than  a century  old.  While  hut  a modern  institution,  the 
high  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  ideas  as  old  as  the  nation — a desire  for  a 
liberal  and  universal  education  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for 
the  education  of  the  masses. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there  prevailed  a diver- 
sity of  opinions  on  social,  political,  and  commercial  matters,  hut  upon  the 
great  principle  that  citizenship  in  a free  government  is  practicable  only 
as  the  masses  are  educated,  all  were  agreed.  Men  in  public  and  private 
walks  of  life  alike  cherished  these  elevated  views.  The  academies  of  that 
day  were  reaching  hut  a favored  few.  Tuition  fees  and  boarding  expenses 
shut  out  the  many.  This  fact,  together  with  the  further  one  that  school 
officers  preferred  to  spend  the  public  money  on  schools  whose  manage- 
ment they  themselves  could  control,  soon  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
free  public  high  school.  These  high  schools  were  modelled  after  the 
academies  and  were  like  them  in  the  courses  of  study  and  work  done,  but 
they  were  free  in  the  fullest  sense  and  public  in  the  broadest  ^nSkuing  of 
the  term.  Such  they  have  ever  continued  to  be,  such  they  will  ever 
remain. 

OBJECT. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  mission  of  the  high  school  is  to  make  education 
free,  far-reaching,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Though 
its  functions  are  twofold,  its  main  object  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for 
the  duties  of  active,  useful,  happy  lives.  It  takes  the  pupils  at  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  after  nine  years  of  drill  and  discipline  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  for  four  years  seeks  to  fix  more  firmly  their  knowl- 
edge already  acquired,  to  extend  their  lines  of  research,  and  to  develop 
other  powers,  till  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youthful  womanhood  and  manhood,  the  pupils  are  sent  forth  to  exercise 
what  the  schools  have  given  them  that  they  may  aid  themselves  and  their 
fellow-men. 

generous  maintenance. 

The  American  people  will  always  give  generous  maintenance  to  their 
high  school,  for  they  hold  it  to  be  both  just  and  wise.  They  will  be 
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still  more  liberal  when  they  discern  more  clearly  the  fact  that  elementary 
schools  do  not  supply  learning,  but  only  the  instruments  by  which  learn- 
ing may  be  secured;  when  they  come  to  fully  realize  the  influence  the 
high  schools  exert  upon  the  elementary  schools  in  determining  the  work 
of  the  lower  grades,  and  in  being  a constant  intellectual  stimulus  to  the 
pupils  by  the  standards  they  set  and  the  opportunities  they  offer;  when 
they  learn  accurately  how  well  suited  the  school  work  is  to  the  pupil’s 
life-work,  and  finally,  and  best  of  all,  when  they  note  that  it  awakens  a 
desire  in  the  pupils  to  be  “ participants  in  the  higher  living  of  human- 
ity.” Here  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  high  school,  as  it  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  toil.  The  State  should  not  be  content  to  rear  children  for  bread- 
getting and  money-getting  only.  As  Ray  Greene  Huling  has  so  beauti- 
fully and  so  aptly  put  it,  “ In  public  education  there  must  be  a nobler 
aim — nothing  less  than  to  endow  every  worker  with  aspiration  for  a 
broad  outlook  into  life,  to  raise  every  boy  and  girl,  if  they  will,  into  some 
degree  of  companionship  with  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind.  The 
high  school  it  is  which  brings  this  boon  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people.  With  one  hand  it  lifts  the  pupil’s  downcast  face  till  his  eyes 
behold  the  broad  horizon  of  human  knowledge ; with  the  other  it  offers 
the  golden  key  by  which  he  may  unlock  every  closed  door  upon  his  life’s 
journe}r,  to  bring  forth  treasures  new  and  old,  for  himself  and  for  his 
community.  From  its  portals  a few  climb  to  higher  schools,  offering 
larger  opportunities  and  ampler  returns;  but  many  more  turn  at  once  to 
their  tasks  in  the  world’s  great  workshop,  carrying  with  them  in  their 
newly- developed  powers  and  freshly-kindled  aspirations — even  more  surely 
than  in  their  actual  attainments — the  seeds  of  countless  blessings  to  ripen 
as  need  shall  arise.” 


THE  LABORING  MAH’S  PRIDE. 

The  intellectual  part  of  our  country’s  population  will  govern  the 
ignorant  part  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  social  and  business  affairs  as 
well.  This  condition  will  obtain  so  long  as  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment exists.  The  laboring  man  is  coming  to  know  this,  and  in  order  to 
have  his  boy  stand  alongside  of  the  rich  man’s  son  he  makes  great  sacri- 
fice, that  his  child  may  be  kept  in  the  high  school.  He  knows  that 
knowledge  is  the  only  thing  that  will  enable  his  boy,  when  he  becomes 
a man,  to  stand  among  men.  He  knows  that  unless  his  boy  secures  such 
a training  as  the  “ people’s  college”  can  give  he  will  be  some  one’s  slave. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  high  school  is  the  laboring  man’s  friend,  and  should 
and  will  be  his  pride, for  he  is  coming  to  know  that  this  is  the  institution 
which  shall  level  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  far  as 
power  and  place  are  concerned. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  COLLEGE. 

The  high  school  is  the  people’s  college.  It  draws  its  pupils  from  all 
classes  of  society.  Here  come  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  miner,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man, 
the  capitalist.  The  education  secured  must  he  of  such  a character  as  to 
be  serviceable  where  sound  the  hammer,  anvil,  and  loom ; where  strug- 
gle men  for  mastery  in  the  avenues  of  trade ; where  is  exerted  the  power 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  eloquence;  where  are  seen  and  felt  the  grace, 
culture,  and  conduct  of  educated  men  and  women.  If  our  high  school 
is  to  do  for  all  classes,  and  furnish  finished  products  exhibiting  such 
varied  qualifications,  then  it  must  present  a variety  of  subjects  and 
branches.  Its  sphere  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  put  it  into  closer  touch 
with  the  activities  of  daily  life. 

A CHANGE  NEEDED. 

Alterations  and  additions  must  be  made,  for  the  high  school,  as  it 
now  is,  cannot  meet  the  wondrous  demands  of  this  marvellous  age. 
Those  believing  fully  in  traditions  of  past  generations  look  with  doubt 
and  suspicion  upon  innovations  in  educational  matters.  What!  shall 
we  see  change  and  progress  going  on  about  us  in  all  lines  of  human 
activities  and  yet  keep  the  schools  stereotyped?  If  progress  should  be 
made  anywhere  it  should  be  made  in  the  schools.  And  the  schools  should 
be  ever  ready  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  and  changing  order  of 
things  about  them.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  if  the  schools  are  to  fit 
men  and  women  to  think  and  act  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  them?  The  individual  and  the  environments  are 
inseparable,  and  the  schools  must  do  their  work  in  the  light  of  this  vital 
principle.  Hence  we  must  listen  to  the  demand  for  that  in  our  schools 
which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  high  school,  being  the 
servant  of  the  public,  must  be  kept  near  the  people  and  must  answer  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

NOT  FULFILLED  ITS  MISSION. 

No  one  surpasses  me  in  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  American  high 
school.  Yet  I do  not  believe  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  That  the  high 
school  of  the  present  does  not  secure  proper  and  sufficient  results  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  the  typical  American  citizen  is  evidenced  by  the  grow- 
ing and  widespread  feeling  which  has  settled  into  a determination  to 
effect  radical  changes  in  certain  directions.  No  one  alive  to  what  is 
passing  in  this  changing,  formative  age  can  be  oblivious  to  the  situation 
and  the  demands  of  the  times.  Education  for  June,  in  its  leading 
editorial,  boldly  sets  forth  the  faulty  condition  of  affairs  and  briefly  sug- 
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gests  the  remedy.  In  speaking  of  the  hoy  after  he  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  elementary  grades  the  periodical  adds: 

“If  he  looks  forward  to  the  high  school,  he  finds  himself  contemplating  a four-years’ 
course  in  an  institution  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  university- fitting  school  of  a gener- 
ation ago — four  years  of  cramming  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  with  a little  dabbling  in 
science  and  a mild  flirtation  with  English  Literature,  under  a faithful  group  of  teachers 
who  honestly  believe  the  present  educational  methods  a mischievous  falling  away  from 
‘the  good  old  times.  ’ . . . This  is  neither  a fancy  sketch  nor  a portrait  of  a solitary 
place.  It  represents  a condition  of  affairs  that  exists  to-day  in  the  majority  of  towns 
and  cities  of  five  thousand  population  and  upward  in  the  United  States.  And  the  one 
receipt  for  the  arrest  of  the  American  small  boy  on  his  flight  from  the  school-room  is 
making  the  school-room , to  the  age  of  twelve , as  attractive , effective , and  thoroughly 
educational  as  it  is  now  the  reverse , and  placing  in  the  upper  story  a corps  of  teachers 
competent  to  reconstruct  the  little  paradise  of  pedantry  which  the  high  school  so  often 
becomes  into  a broad-gauge  seminary,  competent  to  the  needs  of  American  citizen- 
ship.” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  endorse  or  disprove  these  sweeping  asser- 
tions. They  serve  their  purpose  fully,  as  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned, 
when  they  mirror  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  seems  to  pervade  the  gen- 
eral public—  an  unrest  which  calls,  loudly  and  imperatively,  for  a read- 
justment of  the  high  school,  that  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  future 
may  be  more  fully  conserved. 

THE  IDEAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  question  which  here  arises  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  What 
will  constitute  an  ideal  high  school  of  the  immediate  future? 

To  lift  the  curtain  that  hides  the  future  and  attempt  to  fathom  its 
mystic  depths,  or  to  predict  what  should  obtain,  is  ever  and  always  a 
delicate  and  dangerous  task.  I attempt  it,  however,  with  many  mis- 
givings. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  true  that  the  varying  interests  of  communities  demand  different 
courses  in  different  places,  but  the  natures  and  desires  of  pupils  in  each 
educational  centre  are  so  various  that  the  course  of  study,  in  order  to 
satisfy  all,  must  he  comprehensive.  The  various  studies  which  seem 
necessary  to  develop  a liberal  education  follow  three  lines: 

1.  A knowledge  of  nature,  or  those  branches  which  .acquaint  the 
student  with  man’s  abode — geography,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  astronomy. 

2.  A knowledge  of  man,  or  those  branches  which  set  forth  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  race — language,  literature,  history,  civics,  arts,  and  psy- 
chology. 

3.  A knowledge  of  fixed  relations,  or  mathematics — arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry — studies  which  enable  man  to  determine  the  relations 
of  number  and  space. 
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I would  here  emphasize  the  study  of  psychology,  as  it  is  about  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  scheme  which  presents  the  subjective  side  of  man. 
Nearly  all  the  others  present  the  objective,  the  external.  It  is  well  that 
the  pupil  should  become  conscious  of  mind — should  come  to  know 
the  basic  principles  of  mind — that  he  may  know  his  powers  and  possi- 
bilities. “ Teach  him  the  wonders  of  the  human  consciousness,  the  laws 
of  attention,  the  power  of  habit,  the  value  of  imagination,  the  nature 
of  thought,  the  significance  of  emotion,  the  importance  of  will,  the 
supreme  estimate  to  be  put  on  a noble  and  progressive  spirit,”  and  you 
give  the  pupil  a greater  insight  into  life  and  a broader  grasp  of  the  pur- 
pose of  existence  in  its  entirety  than  you  can  give  by  any  other  study. 

Literature,  both  American  and  English,  as  well  as  the  masterpieces  of 
other  nations,  and  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  all  other  countries, 
should  be  thoroughly  pursued,  for  they  “ make  full  men  and  women.” 

Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  public  speaking  should 
have  their  full  share  of  attention,  as  they  make  “ ready  men  and  women.” 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  should  have  equal  prominence  with 
the  other  lines  of  work,  for  they  “ make  accurate  and  exact  men  and 
women.”  Thus  it  takes  all  these  lines  of  study  to  produce  a symmetric 
development. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

But  wre  must  grant  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  a so-called  prac- 
tical education,  a demand  for  manual  training  and  domestic  economy. 
For  those  who  desire  or  who  seem  to  need  this  work  the  schools  must 
provide  it.  Aside  from  the  practical  knowledge  afforded  by  a course  in 
manual  training,  it  seems  to  be  a valuable  avenue  through  which  to  reach 
the  boys,  both  in  inducing  them  to  enter  the  high  school  and  in  hold- 
ing them  to  the  course  when  there,  and  in  awakening  an  interest  in  them 
for  education.  It  should  be  remembeied  that  many  grow  tired  of  books 
when  held  to  them  for  nine  long  years,  and  if,  when  they  complete  the 
grade  work,  the  pupils  can  look  forward  to  an  attractive  course,  which 
combines  manual  labor  with  intellectual  effort,  they  are  induced  to  take 
it.  Afterward  they  approach  the  intellectual  studies  with  increased 
vigor  and  confidence.  Thus  may  the  attendance,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  be  increased,  and  thus  may  a greater  proportion  of  the  masses 
come  within  the  range  of  this  knowledge-giving  power,  the  American 
high  school. 

But  some  will  exclaim,  “ Our  high-school  courses  are  already  too 
crowded!  There  is  no  room  for  all  the  work  you  would  have  done.” 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

True,  our  high-school  courses  are  overcrowded.  Or  rather  not  that, 
but  this:  the  pupils  are  overloaded.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
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the  great  variety  of  school  work  to  be  done  we  must  have  in  the  catalogue 
of  study  all  the  branches  and  specialties  which  I have  pointed  out,  if  not 
more.  But  each  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  take  them  all.  In  a 
well-regulated  school  there  should  be  several  courses — elective  courses. 
There  are  the  needs  of  at  least  three  classes  of  students  to  provide  for. 

If  the  high -school  course  is  to  serve  all  classes  it  must  prepare  some 
for  college,  some  for  business,  some  for  artisanism,  and  all  for  citizen- 
ship. In  doing  all  this  work  it  performs  the  twofold  function  of  the 
“ fitting”  and  the  “ finishing”  school.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  future 
high  school,  in  order  to  meet  these  extended  demands,  must  provide 
instruction  in  all  the  various  fields  of  thought.  It  is  equally  obvious, 
too,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  best  discipline  and  the  most  thorough  work 
the  number  of  studies  which  each  pupil  takes  shall  he  reduced,  and  that 
more  time  and  toil  be  placed  on  the  balance. 

To  suit  the  varying  needs  of  those  who  seek  admission  to  the  high 
school,  the  carefully-selected  classical  course  and  English  course  will  fit 
for  college;  the  business  course,  with  electives  from  either  of  the  other 
courses,  for  active  business  life ; the  manual-training  and  domestic-econ- 
omy courses  for  the  industrial  phase  of  human  activities. 

CIVICS  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

From  none  of  these  courses  should  he  omitted  lessons  in  civics  and 
patriotism.  Wherever  the  sentiment  in  any  lesson  of  any  study  touches 
the  important  field  of  civics,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  he  imbued 
with  its  nobility.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  all  studies  at  some 
time  touch  the  field  of  civics,  and  should  develop  these  lessons.  Reading 
and  literature  are  full  of  passages  fraught  with  sentiments  of  love  for 
our  country,  of  confidence  in  our  free  institutions,  and  of  respect  for  our 
nation’s  benefactors.  Lessons  in  civics  may  be  learned  from  geography, 
when  it  treats  of  our  material  resources;  arithmetic,  when  it  deals  with 
taxes  or  duties;  physiology,  when  it  teaches  to  preserve  health  and  develop 
power  in  the  individual,  that  he  may  he  a stronger  and  better  factor  in 
the  government.  Interesting  object-lessons  may  he  given  by  taking  the 
classes  to  court-rooms,  council  chambers,  and  legislative  halls,  where  they 
may  observe  for  themselves  the  processes  of  government  in  actual  opera- 
tion. In  addition  to  all  this,  leading  economic  questions  should  be 
selected  for  free  discussion.  By  this  means  the  pupils  are  not  only 
profited  by  the  drill  in  debate,  but  are  put  in  possession  of  the  power  to 
investigate  for  themselves  all  questions  of  public  importance,  and  they 
also  acquire  the  power  and  courage  necessary  to  stand  and  defend  their 
views. 
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MUSIC  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

That  high  school  falls  far  short  of  its  province  and  opportunities 
which  neglects  to  give  training  in  music  and  physical  culture.  These 
branches  have  already  come  to  be  inseparable  from  the  better  class  of 
high  schools.  If  these  studies  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, they  should  surely  have  a place  in  all  general  and  special  school 
exercises,  for  they  not  only  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  interest  in  school, 
and  the  pupil’s  appreciation  of  the  school  work,  but  add  forever  to  the 
health  and  grace  and  means  of  happiness  of  all  who  receive  the  instruc- 
tion. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  against  examina- 
tions, I boldly  declare  that  it  is  my  opinion  and  my  experience  that  they 
are  not  only  beneficial  but  necessary.  I make  this  assertion  in  reference 
to  all  three  kinds — the  daily  examinations,  the  review  examinations,  and 
the  comprehensive  or  stated  examinations.  They  are  at  the  same  time  a 
test  of  application  and  an  exercise  in  application ; an  element  of  teaching 
and  a means  of  determining  classification  and  promotions;  a stimulus  to 
the  pupils  toward  increased  effort,  and  a standard  by  which  all  may  judge 
of  pupils’  and  teachers’  work.  The  future  high  school  will  confidently 
make  use  of  examinations  as  the  best  means  available  for  determining  by 
tests  and  tasks  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  pupil’s  application,  ap- 
prehension, and  appreciation. 

SOME  MEANS  OR  DEVICES. 

There  are  some  means  or  devices  which  it  occurs  to  me  may  be  made 
to  subserve  practical  ends  in  our  high-school  work.  At  the  risk  of 
making  this  paper  a little  long,  but  believing  that  great  good  will  result 
from  them,  I suggest  them  for  your  consideration. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

High-school  text-books  should  be  illustrated  with  cuts  suitable  for 
reproduction,  and  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  sketch  these  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  The  learner  may  from  the  study  of  drawing 
get  the  idea;  his  expression  of  this  idea  in  oral  or  written  speech  is  then 
wholly  original ; while  he  may  from  memory  glibly  repeat  the  words  of 
the  text  and  still  not  comprehend  the  points  involved.  The  study  of  the 
drawing  requires  thought  to  comprehend  and  invention  and  language  to 
give  expression  to  the  conclusion  evolved,  while  the  study  of  the  text  alone 
too  frequently  leaves  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  words  of  another  about  a 
thing  which  he  but  vaguely  understands.  I believe  that  this  improve- 
ment in  the  text-book  will  aid  materially  thought,  power,  and  skill  in 
expression. 
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THE  TYPEWRITER. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  in  high  schools  will  be  not  only  common 
but  universal.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  this  machine  will  fulfil  an 
important  educational  mission.  While  the  use  of  the  typewriter  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a practical  education,  it  accomplishes  its  greatest  good 
when  used  by  pupils,  for  it  begets  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  secures 
skill  in  execution,  and  develops  a more  perfect  mastery  of  our  language. 
It  not  only  perfects  the  operator  in  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  and  business  and  social  forms,  but  defect  and  strength  in 
thought,  style,  and  sentences  are  more  easily  observed  when  in  plain  type 
than  is  possible  in  writing.  Where  the  teacher  corrects  all  typewritten 
lessons  by  the  use  of  signs  commonly  used  in  correcting  printers’  proof 
another  practical  advantage  accrues.  Nearly  every  one  prepares  manu- 
script for  the  printer  and  should  be  able  to  correct  his  proofs  in  the 
usual  way,  thus  saving  the  time  and  patience  of  the  printer  and  insuring 
his  copy  greater  accuracy. 

WORKING  KNOWLEDGE  OE  COMMON  BRANCHES. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  whereby  the  high-school  pupils  may  be 
frequently  and  purposely  practised  in  the  various  common  branches. 
This  will  he  of  incalculable  value  to  the  pupil,  as  it  will  insure  to  him  a 
working  knowledge  of  those  studies  which  he  has  finished  and  which  he 
too  often  thinks  he  is  privileged  to  forget. 

COURSES  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Frequent  complaint  is  made  that  the  public-school  system  suppresses 
the  individuality  of  the  child.  This  is  a just  criticism,  but  the  remedy 
is  difficult  to  find.  The  large  classes,  made  up  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
lazy,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  prevent  much  work  being  done  for  each 
individual  pupil  aside  from  that  which  all  are  required  to  do  alike.  The 
teacher  of  literature,  however,  has  wonderful  opportunity  to  remedy  this 
in  the  high  school.  By  determining  the  bent  of  a pupil’s  mind  or  the 
trend  of  his  tastes  the  teacher  can  plan  and  recommend  a course  of  sup- 
plementary reading  which  the  ambitious  and  the  quick  may  read,  thus 
improving  his  school  opportunities  still  more  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
his  individuality.  In  no  better  way  can  the  school  library  he  made  to 
serve  the  valuable  ends  for  which  intended.  Some  high-school  principal 
can  give  the  cause  of  education  a great  impetus  by  preparing  several  elec- 
tive short  supplementary  courses  of  reading  to  he  done  at  school,  and  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  individuals  according  to  their  tastes  and  future  lines 
of  work. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 

The  university-extension  scheme  can  and  should  be  applied  to  high 
schools.  If  university  extension  is  necessary  or  advantageous  to  the 
university  graduate,  then  surely  there  is  a necessity  for  high-school 
extension.  Why  may  not  the  pupil,  finishing  the  high-school  course, 
with  great  propriety  and  profit  continue  his  investigations  still  further 
by  the  instrumentalities  of  a well-planned  course  of  reading  and  lectures 
such  as  the  extension  scheme  intends?  Why,  too,  may  not  a similar  and 
suitable  course  be  arranged  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  entered  the  high 
school,  but  for  various  reasons  dropped  out  before  graduation?  Some 
may  say  that  this  may  prevent  the  pupil  from  taking  a college  or  uni- 
versity course  by  taking  the  place  of  it.  No ; not  so.  It  would  be  the 
intention  to  have  those  pupils  take  up  this  course  of  reading  and  study 
who  could  not  or  had  determined  not  to  attend  college.  Many  of  these 
would  become  so  interested  in  higher  study  that  they  would  afterward 
determine  to  enter  college  or  re-enter  the  high  school.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  W.  T.  Harris,  was  right  when  he 
said,  in  referring  to  the  university-extension  scheme,  “ It  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  youth  who  will  complete  their  edu- 
cation in  the  university  itself.”  The  high-school  teacher,  whenever 
occasion  offers,  should  encourage  and  urge  pupils  to  obtain  a liberal  edu- 
cation, to  pursue  a college  course.  This  is  best  for  the  individual,  the 
high  school,  and  the  community.  But  for  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands who  cannot  attend  a higher  school,  for  these  thousands  who  drop 
out  of  the  high  schools  or  graduate  from  them,  to  become  interested  in  a 
course  of  popular  reading  under  good  guidance  is  a godsend  not  only  to 
the  pupils  but  to  the  cause  of  education  as  well.  I have  great  faith  in 
systematic  self -development,  and  the  high-school  extension  plan  fur- 
nishes the  means.  It  should,  and  doubtless  will,  become  a part  of  our 
great  educational  system. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING. 

Besides  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  industrial  work,  the  high  school 
should  build  character.  This  is  being  done,  but  the  future  high  school 
should  and  will  improve  its  opportunities  in  this  direction.  Lessons  in 
obedience,  industry,  economy,  virtue,  and  other  valuable  human  attri- 
butes should  be  conscientiously  inculcated. 

OBEDIENCE. 

The  future  high  school  must  teach  obedience.  Without  the  pupil 
practises  self-control  and  self-denial  everything  is  lost.  Obedience  se- 
cured by  proper  school  discipline  is  the  foundation  stone  of  law  and 
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order,  of  governments  and  civilizations.  For  the  incalculable  good  sure 
to  come  to  the  individual,  society,  and  the  government,  school  discipline 
must  be  of  that  sort  that  will  secure  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  When  this  is  complete,  loyalty  to  country  and  obedience  to  her 
laws  are  sure  to  follow. 

INDUSTRY. 

The  future  high  school  should  teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  industrious. 
Industry  is  God’s  universal  law.  “ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might,”  is  his  direct  command.  None  of  us,  or  but 
few  of  us,  accomplish  all  of  which  we  are  capable.  The  future  man  and 
woman  must  possess  that  power  that  will  enable  them  to  work  more  nearly 
to  the  limits  of  their  capabilities.  The  idea  should  not  prevail  that  all 
there  is  of  school  is  to  get  through,  and  thus  through  work ; but  rather 
to  work  in  school  in  order  to  learn  how  to  work  after  leaving  school. 
Every  successive  year  of  life  should  be  filled  with  harder  work.  The 
pupil’s  ambition  should  not  be  to  get  through  work  and  then  rest,  but 
to  learn  to  love  work  more  and  more  that  he  may  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  hard  work. 

ECONOMY. 

The  future  high  school  should  teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  economic. 
Extravagance  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  age.  The  temp- 
tations to  self-gratification  are  all  about  us.  The  schools  should  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  pupil  to  withstand  unnecessary  expenditure.  We  expect 
certain  intellectual  results  from  public-school  methods ; why  not  expect 
moral  benefits  to  the  child’s  character  and  economic  habits  as  well?  Girls 
as  well  as  boys  should  learn  the  lesson  of  economy,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people  must  practise  rigid  economy,  and  the  young  husband  should 
have  this  support  from  his  young  wife. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

The  future  high  school  should  teach  boys  and  girls  to  watch  the  little 
things ; to  be  intensely  resolute  in  doing  the  little  things  well,  for  their 
lives  take  on  the  color  and  tone  of  the  little  things  scattered  thickly 
through  them.  The  little  things  which  they  say  and  the  little  things 
which  they  do  are  the  warp  and  woof  which,  when  woven  and  interwoven 
in  the  great  loom  of  life,  come  out  the  finished  fabric — character.  The 
material  of  which  character  is  made,  the  little  things  which  they  say  and 
do  every  day  and  every  hour,  should  be  right,  painstakingly,  scrupulously 
right.  The  care  of  the  pennies,  that  they  may  multiply  into  dollars;  the 
watchfulness  of  the  moments,  that  they  may  combine  into  useful  hours ; 
the  economy  of  trifles,  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  good  of  life;  the 
proper  estimate  of  the  parts,  that  the  whole  may  be  a magnified  perfection, 
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should  be  a part  of  the  high-school’s  heritage,  ior  these  contribute 
toward  the  pupils’  unqualified  success. 

VIRTUE. 

The  future  high  school  should  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  virtu- 
ous. Virtue  is  the  fairest  and  frailest  flower  found  in  the  bouquet  of 
human  attributes.  When  once  it  fades  it  never  blooms  again ; so  guard 
it  with  jealous  and  ever-watchful  care.  To  what  depths  of  woe  and 
sorrow  are  cast  those  who  possess  not  this  priceless  bloom ! What  peace 
of  conscience  and  joy  of  life  go  out  when  its  bright  colorings  and  fragrant 
perfumes  are  wasted  away! 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE. 

The  people  have  a right  and  do  expect  high-school  graduates  to  carry 
a leading  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Re-enforcements  are  needed  in  the  ranks  of  those  struggling  for  human 
betterment,  whether  in  the  church,  in  society,  in  business,  or  in  politics, 
and  the  quota  from  our  high  schools  will  be  equal  to  the  tasks  imposed 
in  any  and  all  of  these  fields.  The  high  schools  will  send  out  educated 
boys  and  girls,  not  merely  learned  ones ; will  send  out  those  who  have  the 
power  to  acquire  and  to  apply  any  particular  knowledge  they  desire,  not 
those  who  merely  possess  an  array  of  facts  and  no  ability  by  which  to 
make  use  of  knowledge.  Yes,  the  high-school  graduate  will  grandly 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  him. 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

The  future  high-school  teacher  will  be  characterized  by  high  scholar- 
ship, mental  leadership,  moral  responsibility,  and  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  teaching.  They  will  possess  these  high  qualifica- 
tions because  the  public  will  demand  them  and  colleges  will  furnish 
them.  The  teacher  will  be  so  well  paid,  so  fully  appreciated,  and  so 
nicely  situated  that,  as  the  Toronto  Educational  Journal  puts  it,  “ No  one 
will  desire  to  leave  the  profession  of  teaching  for  trade,  law,  or  medi- 
cine,” and  thus  our  work  will  reach  the  dignity  of  a profession.  With 
confidence  in  the  pupils  and  faith  in  the  course  of  study,  the  teacher 
will  infuse  wisdom,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  and  highly 
satisfactory  results  will  follow. 

Men  and  women  teachers  in  the  high  school  will  be  more  evenly  pro- 
portioned. This  will  give  a more  pleasing  variety  to  the  pupils  and  it 
will  also  aid  in  increasing  the  attendance  of  boys  in  the  school. 

The  principal  will  secure  closer  hold  upon  each  individual  pupil. 
This  is  his  real  and  most  important  duty.  Here  he  learns  the  pupil’s 
plans  and  purposes,  or  supplies  them  for  him ; and  here  he  comes  to 
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know  of  his  trials  and  troubles.  This  close  association  enables  the  prin- 
cipal to  develop  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,  make  sure  that  he  is 
rightly  classified  and  fully  interested,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  hold  the 
child  in  school  to  the  finish  and  for  the  whole  time  keep  him  working 
up  to  his  fullest  capacity. 

Fellow-teachers,  I would  have  you  inform  yourselves  fully  in  these 
matters  on  which  I have  only  touched.'  You  are  the  ones  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sift  the  practical  and  valuable  from  the  visionary  and  worthless; 
you  are  the  ones  to  determine  and  adopt  what  is  real  and  to  eliminate 
the  false;  you  are  the  ones,  teachers,  to  make  the  curriculum  of  the  future 
high  school  so  effective  that  it  will  skill  the  hand,  develop  the  mind,  en- 
lighten the  heart,  that  the  human  life  which  you  expand  by  your  care 
may  he  useful,  happy,  and  complete.  What  great  responsibility ! What 
extraordinary  opportunity ! 

With  steady  nerve,  clear  brain,  sound  heart,  and  noble  purpose  you 
will  meet  these  responsibilities  and  improve  these  opportunities.  Thus  will 
the  future  be  the  better  for  your  having  lived,  and  your  consolation  may 
be  found  in  the  sentiment : 

u Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life 
I have  spoken, 

Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life 
I have  sown, 

Shall  pass  on  to  ages ; all  about 
Me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I have  spoken, 

The  things  I have  done.” 

Fellow-teachers,  representatives  of  every  State  and  province  of  this 
great  America,  guardians  of  the  public  weal  and  promoters  of  the  con- 
tinent’s growth,  I call  upon  you,  each  and-  all,  to  “ multiply  the  public 
high  schools,  enrich  their  courses  and  summon  to  them  from  every 
quarter  the  youth  of  the  land.  For  in  no  other  way  can  we  so  surely  lay 
broad  and  deep  and  durable  the  foundations  of  true  republican  liberty 
and  advanced  civilization.” 
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PAPERS. 


HOW  ENGLISH  IS  TAUGHT  IN  ONE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

RAY  GREENE  HULING,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

The  task  assigned  me  is  a very  simple  one — the  presentation,  within 
the  obvious  limitations  of  a half-hour,  of  the  manner  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  a single  high  school.  The  value  of  this  subject  of  study  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  earnest  attention  to  it  in  secondary  schools  will  be 
assumed  at  the  outset.  Its  relative  importance  in  comparison  with  other 
subjects  will  not  be  argued,  but  our  views  on  this  point  may  easily  be 
inferred  from  our  practice.  The  principles  underlying  our  methods  of 
instruction  cannot  here  be  discussed.  The  sole  aim  of  the  paper  will  be 
to  describe  clearly  and  as  fully  as  the  time  permits  our  actual  course  of 
procedure  with  this  subject. 

Our  school  is  the  public  high  school  maintained  by  a city  of  over 
40,000  inhabitants  situated  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England,  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  wealthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union.  Since  the  civil 
war  this  community  has  doubled  its  population  and  has  greatly  expanded 
its  industries,  so  that  while  still  the  largest  whaling  port  in  the  world, 
it  has  not  less  than  a hundred  manufacturing  concerns.  In  particular 
the  rise  of  cotton  manufacturing  has  brought  to  the  city  over  10,000 
Portuguese  and  Canadian  French.  The  proportion  of  colored  people  is 
larger,  also,  than  in  most  cities  of  the  North  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  anti-slavery  feeling  in  ante-bellum  days.  Our  population,  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  homogeneous.  Yet  but  little  effect  of  this  difference 
of  race  and  speech  appears  in  the  high  school.  The  great  mass  of  our 
pupils  can  still  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
The  high  school,  moreover,  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  community  for 
secondary  education.  There  is  an  endowed  academy  in  the  city  and 
also  a parochial  high  school  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
but  the  number  of  strictly  secondary  pupils  in  these  institutions  is  said 
to  be  not  large. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  high  school  for  the  past  year  is  nearly  four 
hundred,  of  whom  about  two- thirds  are  girls  and  one-third  boys.  These 
pupils  enter  the  school  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  ( note — the  average  age 
of  entrance  for  the  past  five  years  is  just  fifteen)  in  classes  that  number 
from  a hundred  and  twenty  to  a hundred  and  forty.  After  completing 
the  course  of  four  years  these  classes  come  to  graduation  with  numbers 
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diminished  to  fifty  or  fifty-five.  The  standard  of  annual  promotion  is 
an  average  scholarship  of  seventy  per  cent,  in  all  studies  pursued. 

Previous  to  entering  the  high  school  the  pupils  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  studying  English  for  nine  years  of  school  life.  To  explain  how 
much  this  has  done  for  them  would  be  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  the  primary  and  grammar  school — an  interesting  and  profit- 
able field  of  inquiry,  but  one  beyond  our  present  domain.  It  is  enough 
on  this  point  to  say  that  while  the  pupils  show  the  results  of  earnest 
effort  in  language  teaching,  they  have  not  made  such  attainments  as  to 
warrant  relaxing  in  the  least  the  rigor  of  English  instruction  in  the  high 
school.  Hence  our  pupils,  directly  on  entrance,  begin  a course  of  study 
and  training  in  this  subject  that  continues  without  interruption  (except- 
ing, of  course,  vacations)  for  four  years,  and  that  during  all  that  period 
forms  one-third  of  their  school  work.  English  is  the  one  study  that  every 
pupil  must  pursue  for  his  whole  high-school  career. 

The  work  in  general  follows  four  lines:  (1)  The  principles  of  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  are  taught ; (2)  abundant  practice  in  writing  is  se- 
cured; (3)  a large  amount  of  literature  is  read  and  studied;  (4)  the 
biography  of  authors  and  the  development  of  literature  are  made  matters 
of  research.  These  several  lines  of  effort  are  pursued  pari  passu  through- 
out the  four  years,  but  in  varying  proportions  at  different  stages. 

The  beginners  in  English  (Class  IY.)  are  divided  into  three  sections  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  each,  which  sections  work  separately.  For  the  first 
year  about  ninety  minutes  on  each  of  four  days  per  week  is  given  to  this 
subject.  This  time  is  divided  into  two  school  periods,  of  which  the  first 
is  used  in  testing  the  pupil  on  the  work  done  and  assigned  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  the  second  in  teaching  the  new  lesson.  The  teacher 
strives  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion, to  illustrate  these  by  sufficiently  copious  examples,  and  by  exercise 
writing  on  the  topics  discussed  to  induce  in  the  pupils  active  and  habit- 
ual application  of  the  principles  for  themselves.  Two  books  are  placed 
in  the  scholar’s  hands — “ Swinton’s  School  Composition  ” and  “ Parker’s 
Exercises”  (for  which  we  are  about  to  substitute  “ Lockwood’s  Lessons  in 
English”).  The  teachers  are  not  confined  to  these,  however,  but  employ 
numerous  helps  from  other  sources.  The  following  topics  will  show' 
more  in  detail  the  range  of  this  elementary  phase  of  our  work:  Words; 
synonyms ; the  sentence,  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences ; varia- 
tions of  expression;  variations  of  diction;  paragraphs;  derivation  of 
words ; punctuation ; parts  of  speech ; letters,  notes,  etc. ; figures  of 
speech  (briefly);  turning  poetry  into  prose;  explanations  of  maxims;  dic- 
tation exercises ; reproduction  of  stories  and  description  of  persons  and 
objects.  This  language  work,  with  a little  technical  grammar,  occupies 
about  two-fifths  of  the  pupil’s  time  in  English  each  week. 
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The  remaining  three-fifths  of  his  English  work  is  upon  literature, 
including  the  reading  of  short  specimens  of  general  literature,  and  also 
the  continuous  reading  for  a considerable  number  of  weeks  of  some 
longer  work.  In  this  reading,  attention  is  given  to  oral  expression,  but 
still  more  attention  to  the  understanding  and  discussion  of  the  authdr’s 
meaning.  Passages  are  selected  from  time  to  time  for  memorizing.  The 
three  longer  works  thus  treated,  each  for  about  thirteen  weeks,  are : Irv- 
ing’s “Sketch  Book,”  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline,”  with  other  poems, 
and  “ Franklin’s  Autobiography.” 

In  addition,  formal  compositions  are  required  each  month,  which  are 
corrected  by  the  teacher  out  of  school.  The  worst  cases  of  error  are 
afterward  discussed  with  the  delinquent  pupils,  individually,  and  the 
prevalent  mistakes  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  in  a 
general  talk.  One  of  the  three  sections,  by  preference  of  the  teacher  in 
charge,  writes  briefer  compositions  once  a week  instead  of  longer  efforts 
once  a month. 

The  English  work  of  the  entering  class  is  in  the  hands  of  two  ladies 
who  teach  but  one  other  main  subject  (algebra),  but  another  teacher  con- 
tributes one  hour’s  work  each  week  to  compositions. 

In  the  second  high  school  year  (Class  III. ) the  work  is  continued  with  a 
wider  range,  covering  considerable  of  the  better  portion  of  American  lit- 
erature. The  same  four  lines  of  effort  are  followed  contemporaneously. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  time  each  week  is  given  to  rhetoric,  with  D.  J. 
Hill’s  manual  in  the  scholar’s  hand  as  a guide.  The  pupil  is  shown  how 
to  choose  his  subject  and  how  to  gather  and  arrange  his  materials.  In 
point  of  style  he  is  taught  the  meaning  of  purity,  propriety,  and  pre- 
cision of  diction;  is  shown  the  value  of  clearness,  unity,  harmony,  and 
energy  of  sentences;  is  guided  to  a sensible  arrangement  of  paragraphs, 
and  is  helped  to  distinguish  the  various  figures  of  speech,  as  simile,  met- 
aphor, personification,  allegory,  metonymy,  climax,  and  hyperbole. 
Punctuation  is  touched  upon  again,  and  capitalization  is  treated  more 
fully.  Criticism  and  versification  also  have  brief  attention.  Exercises 
are  given,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  previous  year  and  mainly  on 
the  points  most  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  on  others  in  respect  to 
which  errors  in  speech  and  writing  become  painfully  manifest. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  pupil’s  time  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  specimens  of  American  literature.  A dozen  authors  are  dwelt 
upon  with  considerable  care,  namely:  Irving,  Bryant,  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  the 
Cary  sisters.  Three  longer  works,  one  each  term,  are  read  and  studied 
as  wholes;  they  are  Whittier’s  “Snow-Bound,”  Lowell’s  “ Sir  Launfal,” 
and  other  poems,  and  Emerson’s  essays  on  “Behavior”  and  “Power.” 
Also  numerous  extracts  from  the  above-named  authors,  as  found  in  Un- 
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derwood’s  “ American  Literature,”  and  elsewhere,  are  read  in  class  and 
privately.  Note — the  following  is  the  list  read  in  Class  III.  in  a recent 

year: 

Irving. — Home  reading  of  any  two  of  the  following  not  previously  read — “Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  “ Sleepy  Hollow,”  “ Christmas,”  “ Christmas  Day,”  “ Christmas  Dinner,”  “ Christ- 
mas Eve,”  “Spectre  Bridegroom.” 

Bancroft. — Selections  from  the  “History  of  the  United  States.” 

Bryant. — “The  Death  of  the  Flowers,”  “Fringed  Gentian,”  “Robert  of  Lincoln,” 
“ Thanatopsis, ” “To  a Waterfowl.” 

Prescott. — Vol.  III.,  Book  V.,  Chap.  IX.  of  “Philip  the  Second.” 

Emerson. — Poems:  “Problem”  (in  part),  “Each  and  All,”  “Good-By,”  “Concord 
Hymn,”  “Days,”  “Titmouse.”  Essay  (besides  “Behavior”  and  “Power”  mentioned 
above) : “Language.” 

Hawthorne. — “A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,”  “The  Gray  Champion,”  “David 
Swan,”  “Seven  Vagabonds,”  “Old  Stone  Face,”  “Snow  Image.” 

Longfellow. — “Voices  of  the  Night,”  “The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,”  “Hymn  to  the 
Night,”  “Flowers,”  “The  Beleaguered  City,”  “Skeleton  in  Armor,”  “Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
peris,”  “Village  Blacksmith,”  “Rainy  Day,”  “Nuremburg,”  “The  Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field,”  “The  Bridge,”  “Seaweed,”  “Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,”  “The  Golden  Legend.” 
Whittier. — “Snow-Bound,”  “Tent  on  the  Beach”  (about  half),  “Barclay  of  Ury,” 
“Maud  Muller,”  “Mary  Marvin,”  “Telling  the  Bees,”  “Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery,” 
“Laus  Deo,”  “Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer,”  “Randolph  of  Roanoke.” 

Holmes. — “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  (in  part  in  class  and  entire  in  the  vol- 
untary club),  “Chambered  Nautilus,”  “Last  Leaf.” 

Lowell. — “Sir  Launfal”  (as  above),  “Ambrose,”  “An  Incident  of  the  Fire  at  Ham- 
burg,” “Beaver  Brook,”  “The  First  Snow  Fall,”  “An  Ember  Picture,”  “The  Washers 
of  the  Shroud,”  “Aladdin,”  “The  Dead  House.” 

The  Cary  Sisters.— “A  Fabie  of  Cloudland,”  “Nobility,”  “The  Picture  Book,”  “If 
and  If,”  “Our  Homestead.” 

In  all  this  reading  and  study  it  is  aimed  to  secure  an  understanding 
of  the  author’s  meaning,  an  appreciative  interest  in  good  literature, 
and  an  ability  to  read  it  orally  with  a fair  degree  of  expression.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  biography  of  the  more  important  authors.  The 
pupils  are  sent  to  other  sources  than  the  text-hook  for  information,  and 
after  their  contributions  are  all  in,  the  teacher,  by  fuller  information, 
portraits,  and  other  means,  strives  to  fasten  the  whole  in  memory.  Suit- 
able quotations  are  selected  and  committed  to  memory. 

Meanwhile  composition  writing  is  steadily  proceeding  month  by  month, 
on  subjects  selected  by  the  teacher  except  at  times,  as  when  choice  of 
subjects  is  under  consideration  in  the  rhetoric  recitation;  then  the  choice 
is  left  to  the  pupil,  but  is  subject  to  the  teacher’s  approval.  Other  than 
literary  subjects  are  frequently  assigned.  These  compositions  are  care- 
fully corrected  by  the  teacher  and  are  discussed  individually  with  the 
writers  in  school-time.  Errors  are  pointed  out,  the  pupil  is  lead  to  sug- 
gest emendations  and  to  ask  for  reasons,  until  all  doubtful  points  are 
cleared  up.  Then  in  many  instances  the  composition  is  rewritten. 

Care  is  taken  to  provide  adequate  time  in  school  for  this  consultation 
with  the  individual  pupils.  The  teacher  in  charge  makes  the  English  of 
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Class  II J.  her  sole  work,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  recitation  periods  in  our  school  week  she  gives  fourteen  to  individ- 
ual work  in  correction  of  compositions,  twelve  to  recitations  in  English, 
and  three  to  other  duties.  Consequently  she  is  able  to  meet  every  pupil 
of  the  class  (about  a hundred  in  number)  once  a month,  to  talk  over  his 
composition  in  school-time.  Meanwhile  she  seizes  opportunities  to  men- 
tion common  errors  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  but  without  personal 
reference  to  delinquents. 

Occasionally  interest  has  grown  so  high  in  this  class  that  a reading 
club  has  been  formed  to  meet  afternoons  in  company  with  the  teacher 
for  additional  rambles  among  American  authors. 

In  the  third  high-school  year  (Class  III.)  similar  work,  with  such  am- 
plifications as  the  increased  maturity  of  the  pupil  warrants,  is  done  upon 
the  writings  of  British  authors.  Whole  poems  and  essays,  and  longer 
and  shorter  excerpts,  in  all  representing  about  a score  of  poets,  novelists, 
historians,  and  essayists  within  the  period  since  Milton,  are  studied  with 
some  minuteness  of  criticism.  Note— the  following  were  thus  studied  in 
a recent  year,  but  not  in  the  order  named : 

Milton. — “Comus,”  “L’ Allegro,”  “II  Penseroso.” 

Dryden. — “Alexander’s  Feast.” 

Pope.— “Essay  on  Man”  (in  part),  “Rape  of  the  Lock.” 

Gray. — “Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard.” 

Goldsmith. — “Deserted  Village,”  “Retaliation.”  Also  home  study  and  critique  on 
“The  Traveller”  and  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 

Cowper — “ The  Task”  (short  excerpts) . 

Scott. — “The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

Coleridge— “ The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.” 

Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt. — Two  or  three  essays  from  each. 

Carlyle. — Essay  on  “Burns”  and  “Voltaire,”  and  “Frederick  the  Great”  (brief 
extracts) . 

Macaulay. — “History  of  England”  (brief  extracts). 

Tennyson. — “The  Passing  of  Arthur.” 

Thackeray.— “The  Four  Georges”  and  “The  English  Humorists”  (brief  excerpts). 

In  addition  there  was  class  reading  of  the  following : 

Swift. — “Rhapsody  on  Poetry.” 

Addison  and  Steele. — A few  essays  from  the  “Spectator”  and  the  “Tatler.” 
Burns.— “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

Wordsworth. — “Ode  to  Immortality  ” and  “Sonnet  Composed  on  Westminster 
Bridge.” 

Macaulay’s  “Horatius  at  the  Bridge.” 

Dickens. — “Christmas  Carol.” 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  English  work  in  Class  II.  prefers  copious 
notes  in  elucidation  of  the  text  under  critical  study.  She  would  prefer 
that  the  pupils  should  get  this  information  from  the  sources  to  which 
all  educated  people  must  turn  in  such  cases — the  dictionaries  and  other 
books  of  reference,  and  these  are  liberally  provided  in  school — but, 
inasmuch  as  the  large  part  of  the  English  study  must  be  done  at  the 
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homes  of  the  pupils,  where  such  facilities  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  she  provides  notes  for  them  on  cyclostyled  sheets,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  text,  become  the  basis  of  study  and  recitation.  An 
effort  is  steadily  made,  however,  to  subordinate  the  accessory  matter  to 
the  main  thought  of  the  author  and  to  avoid  smothering  the  text  under 
dense  annotation.  The  study  of  the  text  brings  into  play  the  grammar 
and  rhetoric  earlier  acquired,  and  is  made  to  develop  the  prominent  his- 
torical connections  of  the  work  in  hand,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  authors. 

Meanwhile  the  pupils  are  continuing  each  month  the  composition 
writing  begun  in  the  first  year.  More  is  now  required  in  quantity  and 
in  quality.  The  basis  of  the  writing  is  the  class  work  on  the  British 
authors.  Special  hooks  that  have  not  been  read  in  class  are  assigned  to 
the  particular  pupils  as  sources  of  materials.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
full  sets  of  the  works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  as  well  as  many  other 
volumes.  These  compositions  are  corrected  by  the  teacher  out  of  school, 
then  discussed  with  the  several  writers  in  the  school,  and  finally  rewrit- 
ten. Time  for  this  work  with  the  pupils  is  provided  for  in  arranging 
the  daily  programme. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year’s  work,  the  change  to  more  minute 
study  of  the  text  is  almost  universally  irksome,  but  in  time,  as  the  pupils 
gain  power,  they  often  develop  an  absorbing  interest. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  course  (Class  I.)  the  literature  study  in  the 
class-room  is  made  more  earnest  still;  the  discussion  takes  a broader 
range  and  involves  deeper  thinking.  Consequently  it  covers  a somewhat 
narrower  field,  three  plays  of  Shakespeare — “ The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
“Hamlet,”  and  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” — Byron’s  “ Childe  Har- 
old,” and,  if  time  favors,  Milton’s  “ Lycidas”  and  two  books  of  “ Para- 
dise Lost.”  The  pace  is  made  slow  enough  to  admit  of  thorough  work, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  not  killed  by  dissection.  As  a back- 
ground for  the  work  in  Shakespeare,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  are  dwelt  upon  with  some  fulness.  The  plays  are  also 
read  with  special  regard  to  oral  expression.  In  addition,  shorter  pieces, 
as  some  of  the  “ Idyls  of  the  King  ” and  the  “ Ode  to  the  Nativity,”  are 
committed  to  memory,  parts  by  different  pupils,  and  are  recited  in  a 
weekly  exercise. 

The  work  in  composition  writing  proceeds  steadily  month  by  month 
through  the  fourth  year  also.  Literature  is  still  the  prime  source  of 
subjects,  though  variety  is  permitted.  For  instance,  each  pupil  is  asked 
to  write  a letter  as  if  from  some  foreign  city,  “ getting  up  ” all  necessary 
material  from  guide-books,  works  of  travel,  and  similar  helps.  He  is 
also  required  to  paraphrase  some  long  poem  and  to  write  character 
sketches  from  some  assigned  work  of  fiction.  Biography  and  history  are 
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also  drawn  upon.  Comparison  of  characters,  historical  or  fictitious,  are 
favorite  themes  with  the  more  ambitious  writers.  The  boys  are  some- 
times assigned  topics  from  American  history  and  civil  government. 
Each  week,  with  occasional  exceptions,  some  six  or  eight  of  the  best 
essays  are  read  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  is 
made  the  occasion  of  an  impromptu  debate  upon  the  subject  introduced. 

During  this  year  the  class  is  given  some  practice  in  criticising  and 
correcting  faulty  sentences.  By  the  aid  of  Martin’s  little  manual  it  also 
learns  to  trace  the  development  of  our  language  from  its  beginnings. 

The  college  pupils  have  a special  course,  covering  two  hours  a week, 
on  faulty  sentences,  and,  besides,  are  busy  all  through  the  year  reading 
the  special  works  named  as  requirements  for  college  examinations  of  the 
given  year  and  in  writing  essays  on  subjects  drawn  from  these  works. 
For  the  first  three  years  their  English  course  is  identical  with  that  of  all 
other  pupils.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year  that  a separation  is  made. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  work  in  English,  including  the  composi- 
tions, is  under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher,  who  not  only  gives  her  whole 
time  to  it,  but  has  an  assistant.  The  entire  time  of  the  latter  is  required 
for  the  correction  of  written  work.  The  teacher  of  English  in  the  second 
year  also  gives  her  whole  time  substantially  to  this  subject.  In  the  be- 
ginning class  one  teacher  gives  to  English  two-thirds  of  her  time,  an- 
other one-third,  and  still  another  an  hour  a week.  The  work  done  in 
English,  therefore,  in  any  one  school  year  is  the  equivalent  of  the  full 
work  of  four  teachers.  (Note — in  all  we  have  fifteen  teachers,  of  whom 
twelve  give  their  whole  time  to  the  school ; the  other  three  teach  drawing, 
singing,  and  military  science  on  special  days.) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  year  an  event  occurs  which  summons  to  the 
front  the  best  energies  of  the  abler  pupils  and  displays  the  result  of  their 
English  study  under  the  stimulus  of  a powerful  incentive.  It  is  the 
Jonathan  Bourne  prize  contest.  A few  years  ago  a wealthy  gentleman 
gave  to  the  school  committee,  in  trust,  a thousand  dollars,  the  income  of 
which,  at  six  per  cent.,  is- annually  devoted  “to  three  prizes  of  the  value 
of  $25,  $20,  and  $15,  respectively,  which  prizes  are  open  to  competition 
among  the  scholars  of  the  high  school  in  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  its  literature,  successful  competition  to  depend  on,  first,  uni- 
form good  deportment  and  scholarship  in  the  study  throughout  the 
course,  and,  second,  superior  excellence  in  an  essay  to  be  written  at  the 
close  of  the  course.”  The  essays  of  the  competitors  are  written  under 
well-defined  conditions  respecting  length,  time  of  presentation,  subjects, 
and  similar  matters.  "Usually  about  one-third  of  the  graduating  class 
enter  the  competition.  The  money  value  of  the  prizes  is  considerable  to 
boys  and  girls ; but  quite  as  important  in  their  eyes  is  the  honor  in  which 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  is  held  throughout  the  little  school  com- 
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munity  and  tlie  larger  circle  that  shares  the  sentiments  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Moreover,  this  winner  of  the  first  prize  is  certain  to  have  a place 
among  the  five  who  present  essays  or  orations  at  graduation.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  therefore,  success  in  English  study 
and  skill  in  writing  are  objects  of  laudable  ambition,  which  is  stimulated 
by  a special  incentive  to  earnest  work. 

We  have  in  our  schools  another  special  aid  to  broad  work  in  English, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  shared  by  all  subjects  and  all  public  schools  within 
our  city.  This  is  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  Fund.  The  good  lady  whose 
name  it  bears  among  other  gifts  left  to  the  city  a legacy  of  $50,000,  the 
income  of  which,  invested  at  six  per  cent.,  $3,000,  is  annually  expended 
by  the  school  committee  in  the  purchase  of  supplementary  books,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  aids  to  school  work  which  the  city  is  not  by  law  under 
obligation  to  furnish.  Bequests  for  appropriations  from  this  fund  are 
narrowly  scanned  by  the  school  officials,  but  the  principal  who  can  demon- 
strate the  real  utility  of  that  for  which  he  asks  is  sure  to  obtain  his 
request.  The  trust  is  administered  very  judiciously.  To  the  high  school 
it  affords,  among  other  advantages,  a greater  variety  and  larger  supply  of 
good  literature  than  otherwise  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  our  work  in 
English  would  be  greatly  contracted,  and  might  be  impossible,  if  this 
unusual  source  of  help  were  not  at  our  command. 

Beviewing  our  course  in  English  as  a whole,  we  find  that  as  respects 
literature  the  result  is  to  secure  a general  knowledge  of  a large  amount 
of  good  reading  and  also  to  give  each  succeeding  year  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  critical  study  to  a few  selections.  This  word  “ critical,”  however, 
must  not  be  pressed  too  closely  when  applied  to  the  best  efforts  of  imma- 
ture boys  and  girls.  Ho  attempt  is  made  in  our  class  work  to  exhaust  all 
the  possibilities  of  minute  research  which  a single  essay  suggests  to  an 
educated  adult.  . The  thought  is  ever  mainly  directed  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  subject-matter  and  to  the  admirable  forms  of  literary  ex- 
pression. Under  the  process  we  find  our  stronger  pupils  growing  delight- 
fully; we  can  see  that  the  taste  is  cultivated,  the  sensibilities  refined,  and 
the  moral  feelings  purified  and  expanded.  We  discern,  too,  in  a limited 
number  the  development  of  “ the  power  of  clear,  concise,  and  vigorous 
expression.”  These  are  mainly  cases  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
his  plea  for  Archias — “ cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  inlustrem  acces- 
serit  ratio  quondam  conformatioque  doctrinm.  ” 

Below  these  favored  ones  must  be  marshalled  the  great  mass  of  the 
pupils  whose  uplift  has  been  less  complete  and  whose  facility  in  composi- 
tion is  yet  moderate.  And  at  the  left  of  the  line  stand  the  ubiquitous 
few  with  whom  the  service  of  the  school  has  been  seriously  modified,  if 
not  nullified,  by  inherited  tendencies,  by  untoward  environment  out  of 
school,  and  by  disinclination  to  make  reasonable  exertion. 
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We  do  not  present  our  plan,  you  observe,  as  a perfect  one.  We  do  not 
claim  for  it  the  production  of  results  superior  to  those  attained  by  our 
neighbors.  We  simply  offer  this  description  of  it  as  a contribution  to 
the  accumulating  mass  of  data  out  of  which  some  master-mind,  we  trust, 
will  in  good  time  generalize  the  laws  of  secondary  instruction  in  English. 


A PLEA  FOR  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  AID  IN  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 


B.  F.  HOOD,  ABERDEEN,  S.  DAK. 

Horace  Greeley  said  in  one  of  his  Cooper  Institute  lectures  to  the 
workingmen  of  New  York:  “ The  next  great  demand  of  young  men  will 
be  for  captains  of  industry.” 

Was  Greeley  right?  This  paper  is  written  to  answer  that  question. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  apologize  for,  or  to  prove  the  value  of,  what 
to-day  is  known  as  industrial  education  in  the  United  States.  Like  the 
public-school  system  generally,  it  must  rest  its  claims  upon  its  merits.  If 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  work  it  accomplishes  is  demanded  by  the 
public  welfare,  it  will  stand ; if  it  is  but  a hobby  of  mere  theorists,  it  must 
and  should  fall. 

We  claim  the  existence  of  a necessity  for  this  kind  of  educational 
training,  when  applied  with  proper  limitations  and  restrictions.  The 
greatest  secular  question  of  the  age  demanding  a solution  is  the  labor 
problem. 

That  this  question  must  be  met  by  this  generation  is  apparent  to  every 
thinker;  that  its  solution  is  at  hand  is  not  so  apparent.  But  this  does 
not  excuse  us  from  its  examination. 

To  understand  the  needs  of  labor  let  us  visit  it  in  the  homes  of  labor- 
ing men  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

England  is  a land  of  stately  homes — an  embodiment  of  the  foremost 
civilization  of  the  world.  She  has  centred  and  emphasized  that  civil- 
ization in  rural  and  urban  homes.  Under  the  unrivalled  skill  of  her 
farmers  many  parts  of  England  resemble  a landscape  garden.  Finely- 
constructed  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  wind  among  her  hills  and  through 
picturesque  valleys,  in  the  mid  si  of  which  flow  beautiful  rivers,  embow- 
ered in  meadows  rich  in  grassy  luxuriance.  Here  can  be  seen  quietly 
grazing  herds  of  the  finest  animals  having  registered  pedigrees.  Here 
amid  quiet  surroundings  is  the  village  church,  ivy-grown,  a monitor  tell- 
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ing  of  God  and  the  hope  beyond  this  mortal  life.  There  the  cottage  of 
the  laborer  nestles  amid  his  well-tilled  garden.  Yonder  the  old  cathedral 
spire  stretches  upward  to  the  evening  sky,  while  its  massive  walls  show 
signs  of  decay  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  workmen  of  modern  times  to 
efface  the  memory  of  early  years—^centuries  ago.  Within,  the  organ 
tones  may  he  heard  swelling  to  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  sacred  music- 
while  in  aisles  and  from  mural  adornments  we  read  of  those  who  once 
were  full  of  life  and  whose  names  are  now  enrolled  high  in  the  list  of  the 
great  ones  of  earth. 

A little  further  on  is  the  hall  of  the  great  man  of  the  country  round 
about.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  thousands  of  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
woodland  or  tenant  farms,  is  the  seat  of  the  country  gentleman. 

Here  is  a mansion,  stately  as  a castle  of  olden  times,  of  lofty  halls  and 
magnificent  rooms,  fdled  with  all  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye — books, 
busts  of  great  men,  paintings;  or,  perchance,  collections  of  old-time  an- 
tiquities, gun,  arquebuse  or  spear  or  helmet. 

Surrounding  this  ancestral  home  is  the  park,  where  deer  quietly  nip 
the  buds  from  forest  boughs  or  show  their  nimble  fleetness  as  they  disap- 
pear amid  the  winding  slopes  of  the  woods. 

If  the  tourist  tires  of  scenes  like  these  it  is  but  a little  distance  to  the 
site  of  the  old  ruin,  moss-grown  and  covered  with  the  ever-present  ivy. 

Amid  such  scenes  one  may  spend  months  in  rural  England.  Ho  land 
has  a finer  system  of  agriculture  or  can  boast  of  fairer  returns  for  labor 
from  unfruitful  soils ; while  the  well-kept  hawthorn  hedges  add  beauty  to 
the  scene.  But  it  is  not  of  rural  England  we  are  to  speak.  What  we 
see  here  is  the  result  of  skilled  trained  labor  applied  to  rural  life.  We 
must  pass  to  other  scenes. 

The  transition  by  swift  trains  from  the  quiet  of  English  country  life  to 
the  hurry,  bustle,  and  commotion  of  large  cities  is  so  soon  accomplished 
that  one  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  change  until  he  finds  himself  in  an- 
other world.  London  is  England  and  England  is  London.  So  widely 
dissevered  is  metropolitan  London  from  rural  England  that  if  the  latter 
were  literally  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  London,  England’s 
haughty,  overgrown,  imperial  capital,  would  scarce  he  aware  of  the  loss. 

Here,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  are  crowded  together  the  rich  and 
powerful  in  close  proximity  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  extremes 
of  good  and  evil  meet  and  pass  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  most  profound  wisdom  from  ermined  judges, 
and  the  culmination  of  scientific  research  in  law,  theology,  and  science, 
and  yet  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  buildings  where  dwells  all  this 
accumulation  of  human  wisdom  are  found  men  in  the  lowest  degrees  of 
vice,  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  crime.  The  Whitechapel  murders  have 
made  London  as  notorious  as  Spurgeon’s  sermons  have  made  her  famous. 
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Dwight  L.  Moody  said  he  found  London  people  so  far  advanced  as  a cult- 
ured religious  people  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  return  to  America  to 
continue  his  evangelistic  labors  among  his  own  less  elevated  countrymen; 
and  yet  so  fearful  are  the  slums  of  London  that  language  fails  adequately 
to  draw  the  picture  of  Darkest  England.  And  this  is  England  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  AVell  may  we  marvel  at  these  state- 
ments. For  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  the  English  people  been  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  None  know  so  well  as  they  the  laws  of  trade. 
No  nation  has  had  such  stability  in  finance.  One  might  as  well  dream 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  moon  would  no  longer  shed  her  light 
upon  the  earth  as  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  fail. 

The  English  sovereign  is  as  much  a type  of  stability  in  money  and 
business  circles  as  the  queen  is  of  the  fixedness  of  royalty  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen.  And  yet  the  hanks  of  the  Thames  is  the  only  lodging- 
place  at  night  for  hundreds  of  London  outcasts. 

London  and  Liverpool  quotations  govern  and  control  the  marts  of  the 
world.  In  their  high-piled  warehouses  may  be  found  the  productions  of 
every  clime,  and  yet  there  are  men  and  women  in  near  proximity  utterly 
destitute.  No  nation  has  ever  rivalled  the  British  mail  steamships.  In 
arms  English  soldiers  have  a renown  equal  to  their  ancient  Boman  con- 
querors. Already  the  empire  embraces  one-sixth  of  the  human  race ; yet 
statistics  tell  us  that  one  man  in  ten  in  England  belongs  to  the  criminal 
or  pauper  classes. 

We  may  here  sum  up  one  of  the  strangest  of  human  paradoxes. 

In  the  island  of  England,  and  chiefly  London,  is  found  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent, wise,  powerful,  or  good  of  our  race,  in  its  native  element,  reach- 
ing the  highest  state  of  human  perfection,  and  yet  here  is  where  Darkest 
England  has  its  home.  Here  vice  breeds  and  festers,  and  hate  and  crime 
teach  that  revenge  is  man’s  noblest  attribute. 

But  if  this  be  so  what  then?  May  not  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
be  said  of  Paris,  of  Glasgow,  of  New  York,  or  many  other  large  cities  of 
the  world? 

Is  not  London  of  to-day  far  better  than  London  of  one  hundred  years 
ago?  Undoubtedly.  Her  hospitals,  her  almshouses,  her  sanitary  condi- 
tion, like  that  of  Paris  and  New  York,  are  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world. 

But  these  statements  must  be  qualified.  These  improvements  must 
apply  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  city  and  country;  the  lower 
classes  are  in  a condition  deplorable  enough  to  contemplate.  From  these 
classes  arise  the  dangers  to  human  liberty. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  purity  and  manhood  are  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  a life  in  the  country.  Here  toil  reaps  its  reward  and 
honesty  its  meed  of  applause;  but,  softly — this  used  to  be  so  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  and  Scotland — is  it  always  true  to-day?  Do  we  not 
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hear  the  low  murmurings  of  discontent  at  their  lot  all  over  America, 
England,  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  from  workingmen,  be  they  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  farm?  Is  it  not  so  with  the  miner  and  manufacturer, 
laboring  at  his  loom  or  striking  at  his  anvil? 

The  United  States  has  been  the  asylum  of  the  world  for  its  oppressed 
and  poor.  Its  millions  of  acres  teem  with  the  homes  of  millions.  Its 
rivers  turn  the  wheels  of  its  factories.  Its  mountains  yield  the  raw  ma- 
terial, coal,  iron,  tin,  gold,  and  silver,  in  untold  abundance.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  such  was  the  wealth-producing  power  of  our  land  that  it 
never  could  reach  a limit.  And  yet  men  are  found  in  all  sections  of  our 
country  engaging  in  strikes  and  combinations  so  gigantic  as  to  overshadow 
all  systems  of  industry,  and  of  such  power  that  a leader  of  a labor  organi- 
zation in  Pittsburg  may  by  a single  telegram  paralyze  every  arm  of  labor 
in  the  organization  from  ocean  to  ocean.  What  does  the  unheard-of  up- 
rising of  the  masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
political  struggles  mean?  What  is  the  import  and  what  the  outcome  of 
this  effort  to  supplant  men  of  almost  lifelong  experience  in  Congress  by 
men  recently  from  the  plough,  the  pulpit,  or  the  shop?  Is  there  a solu- 
tion to  these  questions?  Are  we  failing  in  our  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment? Is  there  a danger  lest  Darkest  England  be  transferred  to  American 
shores? 

We  have  said  that  it  is  claimed  that  in  Great  Britain  one  man  in  ten  is 
either  a pauper,  a criminal,  or  non-self-supporting.  Add  to  these  men 
the  usual  allotment  of  women  and  children  that  statistics  everywhere  give, 
and  what  an  appalling  array  of  figures  is  before  us  as  to  the  condition  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  laborers.  Is  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  safe 
under  such  conditions?  Has  all  been  done  that  can  be  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  those  people?  Cannot  in  some  way  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 
ment be  employed  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being? 

But  we  must  leave  the  foreign  laborer  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  been  reared.  While  we  believe  that  the  aid  asked  for  in  this  paper 
will  apply  with  great  force  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  foreign  laborers, 
our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  industrial  training  and  its  effects  upon 
American  labor. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  United  States  will  no  longer  offer 
free  homes  and  a livelihood  to  the  unskilled  laborer,  whether  foreign  or 
native  born. 

Already  in  our  cities  the  idle,  the  unskilled,  and  the  vicious  are  a 
standing  menace  to  the  political  and  social  rights,  nay,  to  the  liberty  itself 
of  American  citizens. 

The  danger  nearest  in  our  times  is  the  growing  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  unfitted  for  any  calling, 
who  must  live,  and  yet  have  no  means  of  support. 
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The  inquiry  comes  to  us,  are  there  no  causes  at  work  which  have  pro- 
duced this  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States?  Let  us  examine  the 
business  interests  of  the  land.  Fifty  years  ago,  any  man,  industrious  and 
frugal,  could  earn  a living  by  manual  labor  either  in  town  or  country  in 
the  United  States.  Is  such  the  case  to-day?  Last  June  the  writer  stood 
in  the  streets  of  Seattle,  the  metropolis  of  the  rapidly-growing  State  of 
Washington,  a state  of  almost  unlimited  resources  and  as  yet  scarcely 
touched  by  the  hand  of  labor.  In  that  city  buildings,  massive  and  pala- 
tial, were  rising  as  if  by  magic.  A business  was  there  that  seemed  to  drive 
men  as  if  they  were  on  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Ships  from  Liverpool 
which  had  rounded  Cape  Horn  were  lying  at  her  docks  loading  and  un- 
loading the  wares  of  the  world.  There  were  her  magnificent  railway  sys- 
tems; her  beautiful  sound  furnishing  a waterway  unequalled  on  this  con- 
tinent. There  was  the  great  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  pouring  its  train 
loads  of  men — eight  trains  each  day  moving  westward — into  that  State, 
men  of  muscle,  of  push,  of  enterprise.  Astonishment  could  but  be  felt  at 
the  progress  seen  in  this  city  as  a marvel  of  our  times. 

Here,  indeed,  we  thought,  must  be  the  paradise  of  the  laborer.  Here, 
surely,  willing  hands  must  find  work  enough.  And  yet  daily  there  were 
seen  on  the  streets  of  this  city  thirty  or  forty  men  in  irons — a chain-gang 
of  young,  strong,  and  muscular  men,  passing  and  repassing,  engaged 
in  the  menial  duty  of  cleaning  the  streets.  For  what  crime,  we  asked,  are 
these  men  thus  chained  like  galley  slaves?  “Oh!”  said  a bystander, 
“ these  men  have  committed  no  crime — they  are  vagrants.  They  came 
here  expecting  to  get  work.  They  were  mere  laborers  without  skill  of  any 
kind,  and  there  was  no  work  for  them.  The  police  arrest  all  such  men 
and  put  them  into  the  chain-gang  and  set  them  to  cleaning  the  streets.” 
Great  God!  I said,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  in  an  American  city  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  condemned  to  chains  because  they  desire  to  work  and  can 
get  no  work  to  do?  And  yet  there  were  the  sons  of  far-away  mothers, 
willing  and  anxious  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  but  for  the  want  of  it  con- 
demned to  a felon’s  rank.  Could  such  men  love  their  country?  Will  not 
such  treatment  make  brutes  of  men — stamp  out  all  that  is  human  in  their 
nature  and  make  them  ready  for  any  enterprise,  no  matter  how  danger- 
ous to  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens? 

On  the  ninth  of  March  last,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  papers  came  out  with 
strong  headlines,  “Keep  out  of  the  cities.”  Then  followed  a quotation 
from  a Chicago  daily,  referring  to  the  destitute  of  that  city.  Among 
other  things  were  these:  “ The  number  of  people  out  of  work  in  this  city 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  majority  are  of  a higher  order  than  the 
average  tramp,  but  they  find  themselves  utterly  without  a crust  to  eat,  or 
even  a plank  on  which  to  sleep.  Chicago  with  all  its  business  and  wealth 
has  not  a solitary  place  where  a hungry  man  can  get  a loaf  of  bread,  a cup 
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of  coffee,  or  even  a board  on  which  to  sleep  if  he  has  no  money.  Hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  men  are  wandering  the  streets  of  our  city  all 
the  night  Jong,  with  the  temperature  at  zero,  or  the  skies  showering  down 
its  sleet,  and  when  morning  dawns  they  know  no  place  where  they  can 
get  a bite  to  eat.” 

And  yet  this  is  in  the  United  States,  in  a city  of  churches  and  schools, 
the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  broad  areas  of  our  favored  land. 

It  was  but  a few  months  ago  when  ice  men  in  Omaha  advertised  for 
three  hundred  laborers,  and  in  response  to  their  call  the  next  morning 
three  thousand  men  had  gathered,  wanting  work. 

Why  this  disparity  between  labor  and  men  who  wish  to  labor?  There 
is  but  one  solution  to  the  question.  Labor-saving  machinery  to-day  does 
the  work  of  millions  of  hands  formerly,  and  unskilled  labor  finds  no  place 
for  the  sole  of  its  foot.  It  is  a fact  which  stares  every  laboring  man  in  the 
face  to-day,  that  machinery  does  a thousandfold  more  and  better  work 
than  he  can  do.  His  only  refuge  then  is  in  rising  in  the  scale  of  being 
until  his  skill  is  needed  to  direct  the  forces,  the  machinery  around  him. 
If  he  fails  the  inevitable  is  before  him. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hood  cried  to  heaven  with  a pathos  more  than  human : 
“0  God!  that  bread  should  be  so  dear  and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap !” 
That  cry  did  not  avail.  A law  as  inexorable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  has  doomed  the  sewing  woman  with  her  needle  ever  since  to 
penury  and  want.  Old  conditions  must  give  place  to  the  force  of  on-com- 
ing events. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  cure  for  labor  troubles  is  skill  in  the  various 
callings  of  life.  Experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  this  is  but  a half 
truth.  There  are  many  other  causes  which  are  involved  in  the  labor 
question  wdiich  cannot  now  be  discussed,  but  it  is  true  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  laboring  men  in 
other  nations,  that  if  possessed  of  skill  in  any  calling  they  would  be  lifted 
above  abject  poverty  and  distress. 

Industrial  training  is  the  only  probable  solution  of  the  Indian  question 
of  the  United  States.  Half  the  money  expended  by  the  government  in 
the  late  Sioux  war  in  Dakota  would  have  provided  an  industrial  educa- 
tion for  every  Sioux  Indian,  and  would  have  placed  him  on  the  list  of 
good  Indians  without  killing  him.  But  why  do  not  boys  and  men  learn 
trades  and  acquire  the  needed  skill  for  the  various  callings  in  life?  We 
answer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  Let  the  boy  enter  any  large  city  and 
apply  to  learn  a trade;  he  will  find  written  above  the  shop  door,  “ No  ap- 
prentices taken.”  Let  him  apply  again  and  again,  he  will  read  the  in- 
scription everywhere,  “ None  but  union  men  employed  here ; no  apprentices 
taken.  ” What  does  this  mean  ? It  means  that  this  is  the  alphabet  of  the 
great  struggle  going  on  between  capital  and  labor.  It  means  that  the 
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butcher,  the  tailor,  the  smiths,  in  brief  all  kinds  of  labor  are  organized  in 
labor  unions;  and  these  unions  not  only  dictate  the  hours  of  labor  and 
the  price,  but  also  who  may  labor  and  who  may  not  be  employed,  besides 
fixing  the  limit  beyond  which  even  apprentices  may  not  be  permitted  to 
learn  trades.  These  unions  and  associations  are  now  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  practically  control  all  business  and  all  branches  of 
labor.  To  get  work  one  must  be  a member  of  a union.  To  be  this  he 
must  surrender  his  manhood — be  a slave  to  dictation  and  become  a mere 
cog  in  the  great  industrial  wheel  of  our  country.  If  policy  shall  dictate, 
all  apprentices  are  refused  to  learn  a trade.  Here  begins  the  source  of 
evil  to  the  children  of  the  laboring  man;  without  skill  they  can  do  noth- 
ing, and  they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  skill.  But 
why  this  tyranny  of  labor?  Ought  not  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  face  be  just  to  his  fellow-laborer?  The  reply  comes  back, 
“ Laboring  men  are  only  banded  together  in  self-defence.  Above  and  be- 
yond us  are  gigantic  corporation^  ever  standing  a threatening  menace  to 
toil.  These  corporations  by  their  immense  power  can  paralyze  the  indus- 
tries of  an  entire  State  at  will,  or  at  least  make  the  industries  of  the  State 
non-self-supporting.  They  employ  thousands  of  men  in  busy  seasons  at 
prices  which  they  name  and  discharge  thousands  of  others  when  the  rush 
of  business  is  over,  leaving  them  to  starve  or  at  least  suffer  for  the  want 
of  employment.  The  workman  who  has  fitted  himself  for  their  employ 
finds  himself  unfitted  for  other  work,  and  cannot  secure  it  if  he  would. 
To  obviate  these  things,  and  for  personal  security  and  protection  against 
the  exactions  of  these  corporations,  men  band  together  in  labor 
unions.” 

The  strength  of  these  unions  consists  in  numbers  who  will  act  under 
orders.  Among  the  membership  a few  minds  direct  and  control  the  ac- 
tions of  thousands;  and  not  only  in  a single  city  is  this  union  strength 
felt,  but  its  connecting  links  extend  across  the  continent,  such  that  the 
discharge  of  a union  man  in  Buffalo  may  precipitate  a strike  reaching  to 
San  Francisco. 

It  matters  not  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  just  or  unjust,  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandates  of  those  in  power  cause  union  men,  whose  families 
may  need  their  earnings  to  prevent  actual  suffering,  to  lay  down  their 
tools  and  join  the  strikers  without  even  the  utterance  of  a protest. 

But  are  the  evils  of  which  workingmen  complain  real  or  only  imagi- 
nary? Surely  such  men  must  believe  them  real,  or  they  would  not  yield 
such  slavish  adherence  to  the  dictatorial  demands  of  their  leaders  and 
make  such  sacrifices  of  all  they  hold  most  dear.  Against  these  gigantic 
evils,  or  those  which  are  so  considered,  labor  unions  are  organized  all  over 
this  nation.  And  here,  amid  this  fierce  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,  there  seems  to  prevail  only  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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The  laboring  man  outside  of  the  unions,  and  not  possessed  of  skill,  is 
ground  to  powder  and  his  children  are  reduced  to  vagrancy. 

Capital,  however,  with  improved  machinery  cannot  do  its  work  alone. 
Skilled  workmen  are  everywhere  in  demand  to  direct  this  machinery,  to 
plan  and  execute  business  devices.  Labor  unions  everywhere  are  shrewd 
and  quick  to  observe.  They  gather  together  in  their  unions  all  skilled 
men,  and  thus,  by  having  a monopoly  of  skilled  labor,  they  are  able  to  hold 
the  situation  against  capital,  to  which  they  have  the  power  to  dictate 
terms. 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  a surplus  of  skilled  men  they  dictate  how 
many  boys  may  learn  trades.  And  the  result,  as  is  now  already  appar- 
ent, is  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  all  ovor  the  land  with  no  calling  or 
aim  in  life,  drifting.  These  must  inevitably  be  caught  up  in  the  seeth- 
ing current  of  business  life  and  be  dashed  into  the  cesspools  of  our  great 
cities,  there  in  lives  of  vice  and  crime  to  people  the  slums  of  back  alleys 
and  infrequented  streets.  It  would  be  a safe  estimate  to  name  as  the  low- 
est limits  to  this  class  of  people  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Surely  if  their  lives  could  have 
been  saved  from  the  disgraceful  condition  in  which  they  have  lived  by 
industrial  training,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  effort. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  necessity  of  all  exists  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  Indian.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  people  is  to  be  civilized 
the  attempts  must  be  made  along  the  lines  of  labor.  Naturally  averse  to 
all  kinds  of  work,  it  is  only  by  training  the  children  that  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  nations.  The  tribal 
relations  of  the  Indian  should  be  broken  up  and  all  be  required  to  engage 
in  industrial  pursuits.  Unfortunately,  this  class  of  people  are  being  made 
to  feel  their  exclusion  from  fields  of  labor.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
in  Nebraska  during  last  month.  The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  has  be- 
come an  important  industry  in  that  State.  The  superintendent  of  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  Indian  boys,  desiring  to  furnish  them  employment  in 
the  beet  fields,  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  public  sentiment.  In  a let- 
ter of  June  10  last  the  superintendent,  writing  the  commissioner  of  the 
Indian  bureau,  said:  “We  have  three  political  parties  in  this  State  at 
the  present  time,  about  seventy  thousand  each ; one  party  is  composed  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  combined,  the  other  two 
are  Democrats  and  Republicans.  I feel  sure  that  if  we  allow  our  boys  to 
work  in  the  beet  fields  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
will  unite  as  a party  in  condemning  our  action.”  Here  there  seems  a 
necessity  for  the  government  to  provide  for  the  training  of  these  boys 
until  they  are  skilled  in  a calling  and  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

A serious  mind  will  inquire  here,  whither  are  we  tending?  Are  we  as 
a nation  making  a failure  of  self-government?  Are  we  to  contemplate 
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among  our  fellow-countrymen  the  birth  and  existence  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-beings  yet  to  be,  whose  surroundings  shall  chain  them  down  to  a 
life  of  idleness  and  consequent  crime,  to  a life  devoid  of  hope,  to  close 
only  in  the  dungeon  of  giant  despair?  But,  thank  God,  men  are  think- 
ing, even  if  it  be  but  in  dreams.  We  have  had  three  dreamers  in  our  times, 
dreaming  about  the  men  of  our  age.  Each  has  tried  to  view  mankind  as 
seen  in  his  own  country  through  the  glass  of  the  philanthropist.  Each 
has  felt  the  burdens  of  oppressed  humanity  so  heavily  that  he  has  cried 
out  to  heaven  for  help,  to  rouse  his  countrymen  and  to  make  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  through  which  they  are  passing.  One  has  given  us 
“ Looking  Backward,”  another  erected  “ Caesar’s  Column,”  and  the  third 
has  drawn  the  dark  picture  of  “ Darkest  England.”  The  first  sees  in  the 
seething  of  the  masses  simply  the  elements  of  the  chemist’s  jar,  which 
shall  settle  and  commingle  by  natural  law,  until  each  shall  occupy  the 
place  appropriate  for  it,  where  it  will  perform  the  functions  peculiar  to 
its  nature. 

The  second  sees  nothing  but  ruin  and  despair  in  the  doings  of  our  race. 
Rejecting  the  ideas  of  Christianity  and  labor  as  factors  in  man’s  eleva- 
tion, his  chapter  of  despair  closes  with  his  column  of  dead  men’s  bones 
guarded  by  dynamite  bombs. 

The  third  treats  man  as  a rational  human  being,  placed  by  the  Creator 
on  the  earth  under  the  divine  command,  to  subdue  and  make  it  fruitful 
by  his  labor. 

Relying  on  this  command  as  designed  for  man’s  best  good,  he  will  try 
to  work  out  his  best  estate  by  means  of  labor.  To  that  labor  he  will  add 
all  the  skill  it  is  possible  to  utilize.  Truly  this  is  humane  and  philan- 
thropic and  worthy  of  the  hearty  Godspeed  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  plea,  then,  is  apparent.  It  is  for  trained  labor,  for  industrial  schools 
which  shall  not  only  train  for  educational  purposes,  but  shall  go  beyond 
and  provide  for  such  as  need,  such  training  as  is  demanded  for  trades  and 
the  various  pursuits  of  life.  Shall  the  State  and  nation  make  provision 
for  this  training? 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  established  principle  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  begins  wherever  the  public  good  demands  assistance  which  cannot 
be  rendered  by  private  enterprise. 

Upon  this  theory  and  this  alone  rests  the  propriety  of  State  aid  for  ed- 
ucation of  any  kind,  but  more  especially  for  State  universities,  normal 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  etc.  If  this  be  not  true,  upon  what  grounds 
can  the  expenditure  of  public  money  be  justified  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  at  most  of  our  State  universities,  schools  pre- 
paratory for  professions  which  only  incidentally  and  indirectly  benefit 
the  public?  We  plead  the  facts  in  the  case  in  behalf  of  State  and  national 
aid  for  industrial  training.  This  nation  to-day  has  more  than  two  hun- 
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dred  thousand  unskilled  men,  to  say  nothing  of  an  equal  number  of  un- 
skilled women,  who  must  earn  their  living  by  industry  or  be  crushed 
down  until  they  mingle  with  the  criminal  classes  of  our  great  cities.  And 
how  without  skill  they  can  to-day  maintain  even  existence  is  a query  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  Add  a half  million  boys  and  girls,  fast  reaching  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  who  are  absolutely  shut  out,  debarred  from  learning 
any  trade  or  calling,  for  whom  there  seems  no  hope  even  for  a respectable 
position  in  life ; to  these  add  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States 
and  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  coming  here 
every  year,  and  we  have  an  appalling  array  of  statistical  misery.  Besides, 
unless  prevented,  these  figures  must  go  on  increasing  in  arithmetical  ratio. 

Private  enterprise  is  paralyzed  in  attempting  to  solve  this  problem. 
If  anything  can  be  done  it  must  be  by  the  state.  Their  needs  demand 
skill  in  trades  and  the  various  industrial  callings  in  life.  This,  unaided, 
under  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain. 

Is  it  not  then  clearly  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  provision  for  the 
industrial  education  for  such  as  need,  that  they  may  acquire  skill  in 
manual  arts  in  youth,  while  acquiring  the  elements  of  a public-school  ed- 
ucation? Skilled  labor  seems  the  only  protection  now  for  the  laboring  man. 

The  question  was  asked  Leininger,  the  distinguished  art  collector  of 
Omaha,  what  in  his  opinion  would  be  the  benefits  of  drawing,  if  univer- 
sally taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our  nation.  His  answer  was,  “ It 
would  almost  solve  the  labor  problem  of  the  country.”  But  how? 
“ Drawing  properly  taught,”  said  he,  “ leads  to  decoration  and  designing. 
It  creates  the  art  spirit.  At  present  we  have  no  art  schools  in  America 
worthy  of  the  name,  therefore  we  have  comparatively  few  artists  and  but 
a limited  demand  for  works  of  art.  Create  the  art  spirit  and  this  demand 
would  be  increased,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  artists  instead  of 
hundreds  as  now.” 

There  ought  to  be  a great  national  school  of  art  at  Washington  worthy  of 
this  country.  Americans  spend  annually  nearly  a million  of  dollars  for  for- 
eign pictures  alone, most  of  which  are  copies  and  with  proper  facilities  could 
be  reproduced  in  this  country — at  least  such  is  the  thought  of  art  collectors. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  alone  there  is  room  enough 
for  nine- tenths  of  the  unemployed  of  the  United  States,  if  they  were 
possessed  of  skill. 

The  mines  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  are  as  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy. In  this  field  we  are  beginning  as  we  ought  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  mines  to  train  men  for  practical  work  in  mining. 

To  state  it  direct,  then,  our  plea  is  for  schools  where  such  of  the  Amer- 
ican youth  as  need  may  not  only  receive  an  education  in  books,  but  at 
the  same  time  may  receive  such  training  as  will  furnish  them  with  skill 
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in  the  various  callings  of  life  and  commensurate  with  our  advancement 
in  industrial  arts. 

The  necessary  expenditure  of  money  would  be  justified  by  the  princi- 
ples of  taxation— that  the  ends  sought  were  necessary  for  the  public  good 
and  could  not  be  attained  by  private  enterprise. 

If  all  avenues  were  opened  that  could  he,  and  supplied  with  skilled 
labor,  would  not  the  nation  he  relieved  of  a very  large  percentage  of  sur- 
plus men?  Again,  would  not  the  rule  apply  equally  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  its  duty  to  provide  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  young? 

The  inquiry  may  be  made,  Why  do  not  American  youth  flock  to  industrial 
schools  already  started?  The  answer  is  easily  apparent.  The  schools 
where  skill  may  he  obtained  are  so  few  as  to  be  scarcely  known. 

The  so-called  industrial  school  of  the  present  disclaims  all  ideas  of 
being  in  any  sense  a school  where  skill  can  be  obtained. 

Such  schools  are  usually  in  or  near  large  cities,  and  are  attended  largely 
by  a class  of  hoys  whose  parents  do  not  wish  them  to  learn  trades. 

Men  at  the  head  of  these  schools  tell  us  that  their  plans  of  work  are 
sharply  watched  by  labor  unions,  who  send  deputations  frequently  to  as- 
certain whether  hoys  are  being  permitted  to  learn  trades.  Eeports  from 
these  deputations  invariably  say  there  is  no  harm  here.  The  training 
given  is  intended  merely  to  supplement  that  of  the  public  school.  The 
boy  is  permitted  to  examine  material,  witness  a skilful  manipulation  of 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor,  and  to  comprehend  the  principles 
of  construction,  but  the  instant  the  novelty  in  seeing  is  gone  and  the 
desire  is  created  to  he  the  possessor  of  like  skill,  he  is  transferred  to  an- 
other department.  He  must  not  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  labor. 
He  may  be  permitted  the  educational  features  of  such  schools,  but  is  never 
permitted  to  feel  in  his  soul  the  dignity  of  labor,  such  as  would  arouse 
the  noblest  attributes  of  his  being. 

In  no  sense  would  we  undervalue  the  usefulness  of  the  industrial  school 
as  it  exists  at  the  present,  but  rather  would  we  make  it  what  its  name 
implies — a school  of  industry,  instead  of  a toy  bearing  that  name. 

To-day  we  have  a country  of  which  all  are  proud,  but  we  should  be 
warned  by  the  pictures  of  Darkest  England  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  as  well  as  individuals  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  every  man  who  is 
or  will  be  a citizen.  If  the  masses  do  well  the  state  is  safe.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  words  of  Goldsmith  when  he  says: 

“ 111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made : 

But  a bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroy’d  can  never  be  supplied.” 
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The  magnified  importance  which  some  teachers  attach  to  certain  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  especially  interested  has  led  the  general  educator 
to  view  with  suspicion  efforts  to  advertise  the  usefulness  or  effectiveness 
of  one  study  as  compared  with  others.  Undoubtedly  an  inborn  apprecia- 
tion of  form,  symmetry,  proportion,  a mind  delighting  in  logical  sequences, 
will  revel  in  the  beauties  of  geometry,  but  setting  aside  any  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  subject,  there  are  to  my  mind  possibilities  in  geometry 
which  we  are  slow  to  recognize,  and  which,  if  developed,  would  furnish  the 
key  to  that  industrial  training  which  to  many  is  the  problem  of  the 
hour. 

Although  in  most  curricula  geometry  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a 
branch  of  study  in  the  high  school,  we  would  make  it  the  rock  on  which 
to  build  a more  concrete  and  better  course  of  primary  instruction.  There 
are  now  few  educators  who  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  kindergarten 
principles  and  methods  in  the  early  education  of  the  child,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  few  teachers  realize  how  largely  those  methods  are  dependent 
on  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  geometric  forms.  That  greater  ad- 
vancement has  not  been  made  in  the  direction  of  more  invigorating  work 
in  our  primary  and  intermediate  schools  is,  we  feel,  more  the  fault  of  in- 
dividual teachers  than  the  boards  which  they  serve,  and,  right  here,  al- 
though it  may  seem  to  you  irrelevant,  we  would  suggest  that  a little  of 
the  money  and  energy  spent  in  the  introduction  of  elaborate  courses  in 
kindergarten  and  manual  training  might  he  utilized  in  infusing  some  of 
those  life-giving  principles  into  the  teachers  who  should  represent  the 
power  in  the  machine.  We  advocate  as  perfect  a system  as  we  can  get 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances,  but  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
believing  that  the  beautifully-appointed  fountain  will  necessarily  insure  a 
clear  supply  of  water. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  schools  in  the  land  in  which 
drawing  is  not  taught  in  oneway  or  another.  If  the  work  has  been  a fail- 
ure, we  venture  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  enough  intelligent  geo- 
metrical work  put  into  the  foundation.  When  we  attempt  to  teach  draw- 
ing independent  of  the  study  of  form,  we  remove  that  element  of  con- 
creteness which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young  student’s  grasp  of  the 
subject.  The  type  forms  in  geometry  which  are  the  basis  in  industrial 
work  are  accessible  to  all.  If  they  are  not  among  the  apparatus  of  the 
institution  the  ingenious  teacher  will,  with  card-board,  furnish  a set  which 
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can  be  put  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  uses.  The  small  child  takes 
the  lines,  angles,  and  polygons  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  and 
handles  them,  talks  about  them,  and  arranges  them  to  form  various  de- 
signs. As  his  mind  develops,  he  notices  peculiarities  of  form  and  com- 
pares and  contrasts  the  models.  He  looks  upon  them  from  different 
points  of  view  and  sees  that  they  alter  in  appearance  when  changed  from 
one  position  to  another;  thus  his  ideas  of  perspective  are  formed.  All 
this  time  he  has  been  studying  geometry  and  possibly  doing  very  little 
drawing.  That  exercise  of  this  kind  pays  will  be  seen  in  the  interest 
which  he  puts  into  his  drawing,  which  without  such  preparation  would 
be  abstract  and  meaningless.  Then  the  elementary  lessons  in  decoration 
can  be  made  so  interesting  and  instructive  when  the  pupil  begins  to  dis- 
cover these  geometric  forms  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  in  the  flowers 
by  the  way-side.  This  introduction  to  nature  through  the  geometric 
forms  will  throw  a charm  around  geometry  which  will  furnish  food  for 
thought  in  riper  years.  And,  too,  this  study,  which  was  nurtured  in  the 
cradle  of  our  race  and  which  in  all  these  centuries  has  guided  the  student 
in  scientific  research,  would  from  common  association  be  divested  of  that 
grewsome  character  with  which  he  has  endowed  it.  Happily  the  midnight 
procession  and  war-dance  about  the  funeral  pile  of  the  expiring  Euclid 
are  traditions  of  the  past,  but  even  now  the  average  high-school  student 
will  not  hesitate  to  inform  you  that  geometry  is  his  ~bete  noire , that  study 
around  which  cluster  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights.  The  study  is  new 
to  him.  In  beginning  algebra  he  was  entirely  at  home,  for  the  science 
was  simply  his  arithmetic,  expanded  and  blossomed  out  into  more  attrac- 
tive form,  but  here  he  is  introduced  into  a new  country,  where  the  in- 
habitants present  strange  and  varied  aspects,  live  under  peculiar  condi- 
tions, speak  an  unknown  tongue,  and  before  he  has  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  novelties  presented  he  is  confronted  with  a term  examination  in  which 
he  is  expected  to  logically  argue  the  claims  and  adjust  the  relations  of 
these  partially  unknown  beings.  Then,  too,  the  pupil  often  gains  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  the  difficulties  ahead  from  those  who  have  pursued  the  study 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  The  former  class,  to  themselves  heroes 
who  have  fought  and  won,  glowingly  paint  the  hardships  encountered  in 
worsting  the  enemy.  Again,  the  student  who  has  been  forced  to  look 
upon  geometry  as  a failure  has  done  much  to  render  the  subject  unpopu- 
lar. Because  he  has  failed  he  has  drawn  the  illogical  conclusion  that  some 
minds  are  constitutionally  averse  to  geometric  work,  and  that  to  make 
even  passable  progress  in  the  study  he  must  possess  certain  mental  peculi- 
arities. This  is  not,  as  one  would  suppose,  a humiliating  concession,  for 
some  people  believe  that  this,  to  them,  innate  inability  to  master  one  sub- 
ject means  multiplied  capacity  for  another.  To  our  mind  this  is  fallacious 
reasoning,  for  while  other  sciences  may  appeal  more  strongly  to  some  in- 
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tellects  because  of  the  subject-matter,  geometry  is  founded  on  principles 
which  are  implanted  by  nature  in  all  sound  minds,  and  deals  purely  with 
abstractions,  so  that  a pupil  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  grasp  these  self- 
evident  truths  cannot  fail  with  application  to  become  a geometer.  His 
development  may  be  slow,  but  perseverance  will  make  him  master.  The 
short  time  allotted  to  this  subject  in  most  courses  of  study  forces  us  to 
admit  that  the  work  in  geometry  too  often  degenerates  into  learning  a 
certain  amount  of  text  in  connection  with  each  proposition,  and  right 
here  can  we  trace  a cause  for  the  dislike  which  many  students  evince  for 
this  study.  If  the  pupil  does  this  inferior  kind  of  work,  the  subject  of 
necessity  must  be  most  uninteresting ; for  while  the  botanist  handles  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  minutely  examining  the  peculiarities  of  each,  the  geol- 
ogist walks  among  the  rocks  and  looks  for  specimens  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
student  of  history  lives  again  the  lives  and  fights  the  battles  of  the  past, 
what  has  our  embryonic  mathematician  to  impress  upon  his  memory? 
The  intangible,  ethereal  geometrical  concepts:  those  airy  shapes  with- 
out substance — pure  abstractions.  I recall  an  instance  showing  what  effect 
these  shadowy  forms  had  on  the  mind  of  a geometry  pupil.  That  day 
we  had  been  talking  on  re-entrant-angled  polygons,  and  our  enthusiasm 
had  carried  us  into  many  weird  forms  which  we  took  delight  in  throwing 
back  into  the  typical  square  and  triangle.  The  next  morning  I found  on 
my  desk  a carefully  prepared  manuscript  in  which  was  rehearsed  a geom- 
etry student’s  dream.  The  re-entrant-angled  polygon  of  yesterday,  which 
had  taken  its  place  among  the  prosy  geometric  bodies  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  class,  had  in  this  exceptional  case  expanded  into  an 
uncanny  hobgoblin  shape,  which  haunted  his  dreams  and  disturbed  his 
rest.  That  boy  had  no  difficulty  in  remembering  re- entrant- angled  poly- 
gons, but  we  have  found  that  in  most  young  people  a want  of  vivid  imag- 
ination is  a serious  hindrance  to  their  mathematical  work. 

The  study  of  geometry,  if  pursued  in  a legitimate  manner,  becomes  ben- 
eficial to  the  student,  no  matter  what  his  purpose  in  life  may  be.  The 
definitions  and  axioms  underlying  the  demonstrations  are  simple  truths, 
couched  in  the  plainest  terms.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  correct 
premises  are  infallibly  true.  There  is  no  element  of  doubt  lurking  in  the 
result  to  induce  a wavering,  unsettled  state  of  mind.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  maintain  that  this  straightforwardness  in  language  and  de- 
tail must  help  toward  the  formation  of  exact  methods  in  business  and  sta- 
ple, upright  habits  of  mind.  It  is  the  law  of  excluded  middle  which 
raises  geometry  to  the  dignity  of  a moral  science.  When  a boy  discovers 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground  in  this  study,  that  a proposition  is  true 
or  it  is  not  true,  that  a little  conniving  at  defects  and  discrepancies  cannot 
make  that  right  which  is  not  right,  then  he  has  learned  the  lesson  in 
morals  which  underlies  all  straightforwardness  of  conduct.  In  the  ge- 
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ometry  class  we  have  watched  a pupil  possessed  of  the  true  geometric 
spirit,  after  winding  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  indirect  method 
of  proof,  at  the  close,  with  sparkling  eye  triumphantly  exclaim,  “ L.  E. 
M. — the  case  is  won!” 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a pupil  say  that  he  cannot  make 
anything  out  of  geometry,  but  that  he  takes  positive  delight  in  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences.  He  likes  a study  which  has  in  it  something 
tangible,  something  that  he  can  handle.  This  want  of  the  power  of  ab- 
straction is,  we  believe,  chiefly  due  to  the  confused  images  which  fill  his 
mind,  and  which  are  the  result  of  his  hasty  introduction  to  and  short 
acquaintance  with  the  geometric  bodies.  Had  he,  during  the  primary 
and  intermediate  years,  followed  a progressive  course  in  form  study,  then 
the  process  of  evolution  would  have  brought  his  mind  into  harmony  with 
his  work,  and  at  that  stage  where  logical  reasoning  becomes  the  chief  ob- 
ject, his  mind  would  he  in  better  frame  to  concentrate  on  the  geometric 
abstractions  and  relations  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  How  can  a pupil 
who  delights  in  the  sciences  hope  to  progress  further  than  the  merest  out- 
lines without  taking  the  necessary  steps?  There  is,  as  a prominent  math- 
ematician has  said,  “no  air-line  route  to  the  lofty  heights.”  It  is  the 
steady,  persevering,  tireless,  and  disciplined  worker  alone  who  can  hope 
to  get  near  to  the  heart  of  nature  and  to  unfold  the  laws  which  govern 
her  being.  Mathematical  work,  if  properly  pursued,  produces  in  a marked 
degree  that  power  of  abstraction  and  concentration  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  do  original  work.  The  methods  of  reasoning  are  not  differ- 
ent from  those  used  in  the  other  sciences.  Originally,  these  sciences  as 
averse  to  mathematics  were  purely  inductive,  but  the  grandest  result  yet 
reached  in  their  history  was  that  which  gave  the  experimental  a surer 
foundation  and  more  dignified  bearing,  by  making  them  in  whole  or  part 
deductive,  thus  rendering  a thorough  mathematical  training  an  essential 
preparation  for  original  scientific  investigation. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a certain  study,  and  all  other  sources  failed,  it  was  a comfort  to 
know  that  “ mental  discipline”  as  a reason  might  he  relied  on.  It  is  the 
daring  writer  now  in  this  practical  age  who  will  think  of  commending  a 
study  for  the  mental  discipline  afforded.  He  may  he  old-fashioned  enough 
to  feel  that  minds  are  still  in  need  of  discipline,  hut  his  wisdom  teaches 
him  to  couch  his  thought  in  more  popular  terms.  To  convince  our  girls 
and  boys  of  the  usefulness  of  a particular  branch  of  study,  one  must  doff 
the  garb  of  philosopher  and  come  down  to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life. 
They  want  facts  and  actual  cases  wherein  that  study  will  practically  ben- 
efit them.  If  by  a practical  study  is  meant  one  which  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  reach  great  results  with  little  or  no  labor,  one  which  will  fill  his 
mind  with  knowledge  without  the  inconvenience  of  investigation,  then 
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geometry  is  certainly  not  a practical  subject.  Preferable  to  this  narrow 
meaning  of  the  term  is  that  accorded  to  it  by  a noted  philosopher,  who 
makes  it  the  best  means  of  applying  knowledge  and  of  forming  ideals, 
thus  bringing  the  deductions  of  science  into  business  and  the  active 
affairs  of  life.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  we  know  of  no  study  which 
could  take  the  place  of  geometry.  It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  and  \aried  ways  in  which  the  results  of  a knowledge  of  mathematics 
are  shown  in  the  works  of  civilization.  Buildings,  railways,  aqueducts, 
tunnels,  bridges,  all  speak  for  themselves.  If  we  examine  into  the  trades, 
we  find  that  geometry  is  the  one  study  whose  fundamental  principles  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  skilled  workman,  and  while  they  form  weft 
and  warp  in  the  artisan’s  work,  the  artist,  the  genius,  does  not  scorn  to 
draw  upon  our  subject  for  the  framework  on  which  to  rest  his  ideal. 

There  are  conflicting  notions  as  to  just  how  geometry  should  be  taught, 
and  the  few  points  which  we  shall  touch  upon  here  are  entirely  the  out- 
come of  our  experience.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a technical  language 
belonging  to  the  subject  which,  we  think,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
use  understandingly.  Let  him  thoroughly  comprehend  each  definition, 
axiom,  and  proposition,  and  then  insist  on  a brief,  terse  manner  of  ex- 
pression. The  cases  are  few  in  which  the  student  can  in  this  respect 
improve  upon  the  author.  Particularly  is  this  set  formula  of  expression 
to  be  recommended  in  demonstrating  a proposition,  for  the  line  of  reason- 
ing is  often  seriously  disturbed  by  the  pupil’s  inability  to  decide  on  just 
the  form  in  which  to  present  his  thought.  The  syllogistic  method  is 
that,  to  our  mind,  which  is  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  think- 
ing powers,  and  where  time  allowed  we  would  recommend  rigid  adherence 
to  this  method  through  at  least  the  first  thirty  or  forty  propositions  in 
plane  geometry.  By  this  time  the  mind  has  formed  independent  logical 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  pupil  can  without  injury  expunge  many  of 
the  details.  From  this  point  on,  although  he  may  not  always  begin  his 
argument  by  stating  the  major  premise,  make  the  application,  and  finally 
deduce  the  conclusion,  still  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  draw  a conclu- 
sion without  reverting  to  its  authority. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  great  object  to  be 
attained  in  the  pursuit  of  this  study.  Experienced  teachers  of  geometry 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
which  they  have  to  perform.  You  may  carefully  explain  to  the  pupil 
that  the  object  of  the  recitation  is  not  so  much  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  author’s  method  of  demonstration  as  to  develop  power  and  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  yet  your  reward  may  not  be  what  you  might  desire. 
A short  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  interview  a pupil  who  had  spent  the 
allotted  time  in  geometry  and  yet  had  not  passed  the  examination,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  talk,  I asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  why  he  failed. 
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After  some  hesitation  he  said:  “ Well,  to  be  frank,  I think,  and  some  of 
the  other  boys  think  so  too,  that  you  mix  us  all  up.  We  learn  the  propo- 
sition the  way  it  is  in  the  book,  and  you  teach  it  another  way.  Then 
what  is  the  use  of  putting  in  all  those  little  steps  and  asking  all  those 
questions  about  a demonstration  when  we  can  see  that  the  theorem  is  true?” 

We  forgave  that  boy  on  the  score  of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  lost  no 
time  in  trying  to  alter  his  ideas  as  to  the  object  to  be  gained  by  this  study ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  teacher  who  in  giving  his  views  of  the  syl- 
logistic method  of  proof  said:  “I  don’t  believe  in  it.  Life’s  too  short 
for  all  that  nonsense”?  Life  is  not  too  short  to  do  our  work  in  the  very 
best  way  that  we  know  how  to  do  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  correct  habits  of  thought 
should  be  the  preparation  of  full,  clear  figures.  Small,  poorly-drawn  dia- 
grams are  irritating  to  the  pupil,  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  and  are  often 
the  cause  of  inattention  in  class. 

The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  another  point  in  the  development 
of  geometric  work  which  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  The  teacher  who 
has  left  untouched  this  field  will  be  made  to  marvel  at  the  possible  re- 
sults. We  would  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  work  into  the 
general  recitation  which  would  draw  the  pupil’s  attention  from  the  ab- 
stract forms  and  relations  with  which  it  is  the  province  of  geometry  to 
deal.  There  is  hardly  a day,  however,  which  will  not  afford  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  comparison,  suggest  some  relation  which 
will  help  the  student  bring  these  ideal  forms  from  their  airy  heights  and 
invest  them  with  material  existence.  This  work  properly  reaches  a cli- 
max at  the  close  of  the  course  in  solid  geometry.  The  original  studies 
prepared  by  our  last  class  were  to  us  an  interesting  collection.  Many 
were  rudely  executed,  some  showed  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  had 
not  been  lost  to  them,  for  geometry  was  yet  a formidable  foe,  but  the  ma- 
jority displayed  originality  and  not  a little  refinement  of  sentiment.  One 
young  girl’s  thought  found  expression  in  a geometric  proportion  in 
which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  irregular  polyhedron  were  balanced  by 
the  unsymmetrical  outlines  of  the  Hottentot,  giving  rise  to  the  relation, 
as  the  sphere  is  to  the  irregular  polyhedron  so  is  the  Apollo  Belvidere  to 
the  Hottentot.  A boyish  geometer  could  not  better  express  his  daily  ex- 
perience than  by  falling  “ into  the  soup.”  Another  in  whose  early  edu- 
cation the  usual  circus  element  had  not  been  neglected  represented  the 
geometric  youths  as  jumping  from  the  buckboard  of  geometry  across  the 
elephant,  and  quite  a little  originality  was  shown  in  the  facility  with 
which  some,  who  by  the  aid  of  certain  geometric  bodies  were  better  bal- 
anced than  others,  comfortably  alighted  from  their  perilous  heights.  One 
pupil  represented  a sage  philosopher  beckoning  him  over  an  intricately 
constructed  geometric  bridge  which  spanned  the  yawning  chasm  between 
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him  and  the  land  of  delights.  A young  girl,  evidently  a believer  in  the 
superiority  of  her  sex,  showed  the  ease  with  which  a woman  will  scien- 
tifically walk  over  an  obstacle  which  her  brother  attempts  to  remove  by 
physical  force.  Among  the  studies  presented  was  one,  “ The  Development 
of  Character,”  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  showed  poetic  instinct.  The  earth 
was  represented  by  a bunch  of  flowers  about  which  was  intricately  wound 
a ribbon  typifying  the  human  life.  The  higher  nature  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  form  of  a very  irregular  polyhedron,  which  had  the  effect 
of  slightly  untwisting  the  ribbon;  as  the  development  went  on,  the  cube 
and  icosahedron  made  their  appearance,  hut  still  the  life  was  earth-bound. 
Finally,  the  sphere,  the  most  perfect  of  all  bodies,  was  evolved.  The  rib- 
bons could  no  longer  hold  it,  and  off  it  floated  into  space.  This  little 
lesson  in  the  evolution  of  character  went  far  toward  opening  many  ob- 
tuse minds  to  the  thought  that  the  study  of  geometry  is  more  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  when  properly  pursued  it 
brings  to  the  pupil  something  else  than  the  “vesture  of  the  substance.” 
When  the  teaching  of  geometry  rises  beyond  the  technicalities  of  the  sub- 
ject and  leads  to  a knowledge  of  higher  things,  when  through  its  influ- 
ence the  horizon  of  thought  is  expanded  to  include  the  ideal  in  life,  then 
only  does  our  study  fulfil  its  legitimate  ends. 
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It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  a Frenchman  and  an  Englishman 
should  give  us  the  best  popular  treatises  on  our  American  institutions. 
De  Tocqueville,  sixty  years  ago,  dilated  on  the  genius  of  democracy,  and 
drew  from  America  rich  illustrations  of  the  theories  he  approved;  and 
now  comes  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  “ American  Commonwealth,”  with  an  admira- 
ble account  of  things  as  he  finds  them  to-day.  And  the  advantage  an 
able  foreigner  has  in  looking  us  over  is  not  to  be  despised.  He  is  not  a 
physician  diagnosticating  his  own  case,  but  a scientist  rather,  with  the 
vantage  that  comes  from  aloofness,  studying  us  in  the  cool,  passionless 
way  of  one  dissecting  a beetle. 

The  difference  between  a despotism  and  a government  like  ours,  says 
Mr.  Bryce,  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  ruled  by  force 
and  the  latter  by  opinion,  hut  in  the  fact  that  in  the  one  the  people  in- 
stinctively obey  a power  which  they  do  not  know  to  be  of  their  own  crea- 
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tion  and  to  stand  by  their  own  permission,  whereas,  in  the  other,  the 
people  feel  their  supremacy  and  consciously  treat  their  rulers  as  their 
agents,  while  the  rulers  obey  a power  admitted  to  have  made  them  and  to 
be  able  to  unmake  them — the  popular  will.  Towering  over  presidents 
and  state  governments,  continues  Mr.  Bryce — and  I quote  him  freely  be- 
cause I want  it  to  appear  that  the  foundation  thought  in  this  paper  is  not 
the  mere  rhetoric  of  an  enthusiastic  American,  but  the  cold  proposition 
of  a disinterested  student — towering  over  conventions  and  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  party,  public  opinion  stands  out  in  the  United  States  as  the 
great  source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it.  The 
checks  and  balances  of  our  government  were  invented  to  tame  this  mighty 
force.  The  very  efforts  of  the  founders  to  turn  the  current  of  the  popu- 
lar will  into  many  small  channels,  instead  of  letting  it  run  down  one  broad 
bed,  have  really  tended  to  exalt  public  opinion  above  the  organs  of  gov- 
ernment. Each  of  these  organs — the  legislature,  the  executive,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  nation,  whatever  it  is — is  too  small  to  form  opinion, 
too  narrow  to  express  it,  too  weak  to  give  it  effect.  To  sum  up,  says  Mr. 
Bryce,  public  opinion  is  a mightier  force  in  the  United  States,  ruling 
more  completely,  more  constantly  than  anywhere  in  Europe.  It  is  om- 
nipotent, yet  indeterminate,  a sovereign  to  whose  voice  every  one  listens, 
but  whose  words  are  hard  to  catch. 

Public  opinion,  then,  as  Mr.  Bryce  sees  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  eddies 
and  treacherous  local  currents,  but  in  great  gulf-stream  movements — 
nay,  in  that  resistless  drift  of  which  these  rivers  of  the  sea  are  but  the 
surface  expression. 

Now,  how  is  this  public  opinion  formed?  The  so-called  leaders  of 
opinion  do  not,  cannot  manufacture  it,  for  the  people  in  the  long  run  are 
neither  slaves  nor  fools.  The  leaders  use  their  keenness  simply  to  catch 
the  popular  sense;  then  they  voice  and  accent  it.  Their  single  aim  is 
not  so  much  to  stem  the  drift  as  to  guide  it.  Thus  they  react  on  the 
popular  thought.  In  this  interaction  public  opinion  is  developed.  Such 
was  Lincoln’s  leadership  in  the  civil  war,  enabling  him  to  drive  his 
fiery,  chafing  span  of  hostile  parties  without  wrecking  the  Union  chariot. 
What  are  the  springs  or  feeders  of  public  opinion?  Whence,  for  in- 
stance, comes  the  power  that  speaks  through  the  press?  We  get  back  to 
the  schools  at  last.  We  owe  to  them  the  vast  reading  and  thinking  con- 
stituency reached  by  the  press.  They  are  the  great  conservers  of  the 
State’s  integrity.  The  State  establishes  public  schools  because  of  its  duty 
to  maintain  and  perfect  itself.  It  has  the  right  to  control  private  schools 
so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  gain  the  same  ends.  Both  classes  of  schools 
should  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  State  and  discharge  it  properly. 

When  civil  government,  then,  is  taught  in  school  the  primary  object 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of — that  of  keeping  sound  and  vigorous  the 
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tremendous  agency  of  public  opinion.  And  this  purpose  should  fix  the 
aims  of  the  teacher  in  his  instruction.  His  pupils,  in  the  first  place, 
should  know  something  about  government  and  their  relations  to  it  both 
as  subjects  and  as  sovereigns.  Then  they  ought  to  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  good  citizenship.  And,  finally,  they  should  school  them- 
selves to  the  practice  of  good  citizenship. 

In  these  aims  you  detect  the  familiar  trinity,  spirit,  knowledge, 
and  power,  the  spirit  to  support,  improve,  and  cherish  our  insti- 
tutions, the  knowledge  to  express  this  spirit  wisely,  and  the  power 
to  express  it  forcibly.  When,  however,  we  seek  to  know  what  sort  of 
knowledge  and  how  much  of  it  the  pupil  should  acquire,  what  elements 
belong  to  the  spirit  we  should  try  to  awaken  in  him,  what  the  promising 
ways  are  of  imparting  this  knowledge  and  kindling  this  spirit,  and  how, 
finally,  knowledge  and  spirit  may  be  trained  into  efficient  action,  the 
way  becomes  difficult  and  dark.  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  difficulties  or  to  illumine  the  way,  but  certain  convictions  have  come 
to  me  out  of  a somewhat  checkered  experience,  and  these  I offer  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

In  civics,  as  in  other  studies,  it  is  desirable  to  pass  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  what  is  near  and 
of  immediate  concern  to  what  is  distant  and  of  remote  concern.  In 
geography  the  novice  does  not  begin  with  the  mountains  of  the  moon, 
nor  in  algebra  with  the  binomial  theorem.  So  in  civics  he  should  not 
begin  with  that  after-th ought  and  flower  of  government,  the  American 
Constitution,  rare  and  precious  as  it  is,  but  with  such  forms  and  germs  of 
government  as  are  closest  at  hand. 

It  is  profitable  to  study  government  as  illustrated  in  the  schools,  in  the 
family,  in  any  enterprise  that  requires  leadership  and  concert  of  action. 

To  the  unthinking  there  is  a distance,  a mystery,  a kind  of  inherent, 
heaven-born  force  in  government,  as  if  a law  once  passed  would  go  itself 
like  a wound-up  automaton,  as  if  government  was  something  apart  from 
human  beings,  with  a life,  a car-of- Juggernaut  movement,  an  executive 
and  avenging  power  all  its  own.  Any  notion  like  this  needs,  of  course, 
to  be  dispelled. 

Primary  ideas  about  government — that  it  springs  from  human  needs  and 
desires,  that  it  exists  by  human  consent,  that  it  is  simple  or  complex 
according  to  diversity  of  human  interests,  that  it  is  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  human  wisdom  and  strength — such  ideas  can  be 
developed  from  the  very  sports  of  boys  and  girls.  Quiz  the  boys,  for 
example,  about  their  baseball  team.  Is  it  under  leadership  of  any  kind? 
Where  does  the  right  to  control  it  come  from?  Why  should  there  be  any 
control?  The  boys  will  be  pretty  sure  to  give  something  of  value  about 
the  source,  the  nature,  and  the  object  of  such  government.  Who  is  the 
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captain?  Did  he  become  captain  because  he  had  money  or  pulled  wires? 
Or  was  he  chosen  for  merit?  Has  any  boy  a right  to  the  position?  Has 
one  boy  as  much  right  as  another?  Here  we  touch  the  relations  of  office- 
holders to  the  people.  Is  there  any  expense  in  running  the  team?  How 
is  the  money  raised?  What  might  be  the  result  if  the  expense  were 
doubled  or  trebled?  How  we  get  pretty  near  to  taxation.  Do  the  boys 
disagree  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  club?  Here  we  have 
political  parties  and  questions  of  state.  Does  the  leader  brave  the  club 
in  some  matter  of  policy?  In  such  antagonism,  which  side  in  the  long 
run  is  destined  to  come  out  ahead?  Here  public  opinion — its  transcen- 
dent power — engages  the  thought.  Does  the  team  “ kick  ” against  a 
crotchety  leader?  How  the  right  of  revolution  challenges  attention.  Do 
the  boys  ever  get  red  in  the  face,  and  shake  their  fists  at  one  another, 
and  vow  they  will  and  they  won’t,  even  if  the  team  goes  to  Hades?  Here 
we  have  secession,  dissolution,  anarchy.  The  team  perishes  in  its  own 
flames.  Does  baseball  therefore  die  out?  Hot  so.  With  unscorched  plu- 
mage it  soars  from  its  ashes,  rivalling  in  undying  exuberance  the  bird  of 
immortality.  So  kingdoms  rise  and  flourish  and  go  out  in  disaster;  but 
the  necessity  for  government  is  enduring  and  the  struggle  to  have  it 
unceasing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  boys  are  active  in  politics,  only  they  do  not  know 
it.  So,  too,  are  the  girls,  in  their  feminine  but  not  less  positive 
ways. 

And  my  ideal  is — I wish  my  practice  were  not  so  far  behind — that 
right  here,  in  boy  and  girl  experience,  a common  standing  ground  in  the 
study  of  civics  should  be  found  for  teachers  and  pupils,  that  this  ground 
should  be  made  picturesque  in  itself  and  commanding  in  its  outlook. 
Those  familiar  with  the  programme  for  the  Eound  Table  conferences  of 
this  association  will  note  that  the  story  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  may  be  used 
as  a centre  of  instruction  in  civics.  Let  me  say  by  way  of  caution  that 
our  very  philosophy  is  often  a hindrance  to  good  teaching.  It  switches 
us  off  from  plain  ways  into  the  pedantic  and  grandiose.  A fact  may  be 
easily  within  a child’s  reach,  our  expression  of  it  something  awful  in  its 
bloated  sententiousness.  It  is  a rare  boy  that  cannot  comprehend  the 
transition  from  the  simple  rules  of  “ knock  up  and  catch”  to  the  intricate 
ones  of  a League  game.  How  blank  he  would  look  if  you  should  say  to 
him  with  Herbert  Spencer : “ My  son,  the  evolution  of  baseball  has  been 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity!” 

I believe  in  the  philosophy,  indeed,  but  I believe  also  in  the  advice  my 
old  rhetoric  professor  once  gave  to  a classmate  of  mine  whose  theme,  with 
its  heads,  sub-heads,  and  points,  well-nigh  exhausted  the  alphabet — cap- 
ital letters,  lower  case,  and  all,  “ A fair  theme,  sir,  but  you  must  not  let 
it  show  its  bones.” 
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I took  my  last  lesson  on  this  point — I humbly  confess  it— at  the  White 
Mountains  a week  ago.  “ Does  this  elevator,”  I inquired  of  the  colored 
boy  in  charge,  “ does  this  elevator  work  by  hydraulic  pressure?”  “ No,” 
was  the  disgusted  reply,  “ it  runs  by  water.” 

Why  should  not  boys  and  girls  have  all  the  stimulus  that  comes  from 
the  study  of  government  in  its  near  and  concrete  expressions?  Civics  is 
often  thought  to  be,  it  tends,  I think,  to  become,  the  driest  of  subjects. 
Its  vast  materials,  its  cumbrous  language,  its  technicalities,  the  remote- 
ness of  many  of  its  facts — to  wade  through  a thousandth  part  of  all  this 
is  worse  than  following  up  Dickens’  wearisome  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarn- 
dyce ; and  the  broad  generalizations  that  seem  to  be  necessary  to  cover 
this  vast  expanse  with  any  approach  to  brevity  are  to  young  minds  drier 
still. 

And  yet  the  study  of  civics,  while  it  has  something  in  common  with 
that  of  history,  has,  in  a certain  way,  a marked  advantage  over  it;  for 
history  belongs  to  the  past,  but  civics  to  the  present;  the  former  deals 
with  the  remote,  the  latter  with  the  near;  the  issues  of  the  one  are  dead, 
of  the  other  living.  History  has  little  to  do  with  your  personality ; civics 
touches  you  closely,  and,  at  times,  to  the  quick.  You  get  little  light 
from  history  for  your  immediate  pathway;  a flood  pours  upon  you  from 
the  right  study  of  civics.  History  is  made  and  done ; civics  is  history  in 
the  making.  You  go  to  the  books  for  the  one;  you  find  the  other  at 
every  turn.  And  so  civics  ought  to  be  a study  of  absorbing  interest. 
How  shall  we  give  it  piquancy  and  color?  Memorizing  a text  will  not  do 
it.  Getting  lessons  in  a perfunctory  way  will  not  do  it.  Such  methods, 
if  not  the  result  of  ignorance,  come  of  cramped  conditions  or  of  despair. 
People  at  their  life  tasks — the  surgeon  setting  a bone,  the  cashier  straight- 
ening his  accounts,  the  mechanic  building  an  engine — what  an  advantage 
they  have  over  boys  and  girls  at  their  desks  and  floundering  in  abstractions ! 
Hence  the  positiveness  and  confidence  of  the  business  man  in  his  special 
work;  hence  the  timidity  and  distrust  of  the  schoolboy.  In  the  sciences 
we  are  struggling  to  make  things  and  phenomena  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  with  profit.  May  not  an  approach  to  this  method  be  attempted  in 
civics? 

Suppose  the  theme  is  taxation.  What  taxes  shall  be  raised  for,  how 
much  they  shall  be,  who  shall  decide  how  much,  who  shall  have  the  spend- 
ing of  the  money — these  have  been  burning  matters  in  all  ages ; and  when 
one  gets  to  studying  them  deeply,  he  finds  himself  in  the  secret  of  much 
that  has  gone  amiss  in  life — of  its  widespread  unrest,  of  the  terrible  chaf- 
ing between  its  discordant  extremes,  of  its  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions, of  its  dungeons  and  scaffolds  and  fire  and  blood  and  woe.  The 
study  of  government  might  begin  right  here — indeed,  Mr.  Fiske  does 
begin  here  in  his  admirable  work  on  civics — the  right  of  a human  being 
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to  the  product  of  liis  own  toil  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  a portion  of 
that  product. 

Now,  the  study  of  taxation  cannot  be  made  so  directly  practical  as  the 
studies  at  Squeers’  Dotheboys  Hall,  where  as  soon  as  a boy  learned  that 
“ bottinney”  meant  to  know  plants  he  was  made  to  know  them  further  by 
weeding  the  garden.  But  it  can  be  brought  fairly  close  to  the  pupil  by 
a series  of  judicious  questions  and  exercises.  Here  is  a class  in  a country 
town.  I would  get  some  town  reports;  I would  make  the  pupils  find 
out  what  the  town  is  spending  money  for;  and  I would  persist  until  the 
ground  is  fairly  covered.  I would  then  ask  if  the  town  needs  more  money 
for  any  purpose.  If  so,  for  what?  Why  doesn’t  it  raise  what  it  needs? 
What  is  the  effect  of  a heavy  debt  upon  a person?  What  on  a town?  Is 
there  any*  reason  why  a town  should  be  less  careful  than  a family  about 
its  expenses?  Appeal  to  the  experiences  of  the  pupils.  Have  they  an 
allowance  or  do  they  receive  or  earn  money  in  any  way?  Have  they  any 
troubles  in  deciding  how  to  use  such  funds?  Which  exceeds  the  other, 
the  money  itself  or  that  list  of  things  for  which  it  is  wanted?  Is  not  the 
experience  of  a town  very  much  like  that  of  a person?  Suppose  the  town 
should  refuse  or  fail  to  pay  its  debt,  is  Mr.  Smith’s  farm  or  Mr.  Jones’ 
sawmill  held  for  it?  Whose  promise  to  pay  would  they  prefer  to  have, 
the  town’s  or  that  of  Mr.  Brown?  Why?  Is  there  any  person  who  gets 
no  benefit  from  his  payment  of  taxes — that  Thoreau-like  hermit,  for  in- 
stance, who  lives  in  a cabin  in  the  woods,  with  no  children,  no  highway, 
no  policeman,  and  seemingly  no  anything?  You  see,  there  is  no  end  of 
stirring  questions. 

And  for  exercises  have  the  pupils  bring  in  some  old  tax  bills,  find  out 
the  rate,  distinguish  between  taxes  for  polls,  for  personal  property,  and 
for  real  estate,  figure  out  the  amounts  for  which  taxes  are  assessed,  and 
so  on.  It  is  a fascinating  digression  to  have  them  classify  property  as 
real  or  personal — a ship  at  sea ; the  gate  to  a fence,  if  one  makes  the  gate 
to  a place  he  hires;  the  growing  grass;  the  hay  in  the  barn.  May  the 
same  property  be  at  one  time  real,  at  another  time  personal — a dog  ken- 
nel, for  instance?  Have  the  boys  attend  a town  meeting  and  observe  how 
the  money  question  is  always  coming  up.  It  is  a ghost  that  will  not  down. 
What  is  this  money  that  so  mightily  concerns  the  town  meeting,  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  world?  Let  the  bank-note,  the  gold  and  the  silver  cer- 
tificate, the  greenback,  the  metallic  dollar,  be  brought  into  the  class,  and 
let  the  nature  of  money  be  settled,  so  that  when  a part  of  it  is  taken  the 
class  shall  see  that  it  is  the  sweat  of  somebody’s  brow,  the  right  and  title 
of  somebody  to  the  necessities  or  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  not  a thing 
of  the  maker’s  whim. 

But  I have  said  enough  to  suggest  appropriate  methods  of  attack.  In 
Mr.  Fiske’s  work  on  civil  government  I have  the  honor  of  enforcing  at 
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greater  length  and  with  minuter  directions  the  general  drift  of  this 
paper. 

In  teaching  civics  the  instructor  should  have  definitely  in  mind  the 
grander  traits  that  belong  to  good  citizenship.  These  he  should  press 
upon  his  pupils’ attention.  I will  not  enumerate  them;  they  are  the 
staple  thought  of  our  best  men  and  often  of  our  political  parties,  the 
ring  and  tone  of  whose  platforms  are  a tribute  to  popular  aspiration,  even 
when  their  political  practice  wounds  the  popular  sense. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  teaching  civil  government  without  get- 
ting at  the  spirit  is  like  teaching  religion  without  getting  at  the  spirit. 
In  some  schools,  usually  private  and  sectarian,  religion  is  a subject  of 
study.  One  can  comprehend  how  certain  facts  about  religion  can  be 
memorized,  how  certain  aspects  of  it  can  be  discussed,  how  an  earnest 
teacher  even  may  do  precious  work  in  some  hearts ; hut  how  much  relig- 
ion can  be  put  on  paper  at  a mid-year’s,  what  passing  an  examination  in 
religion  implies,  how  much  spiritual  significance  there  may  he  in  A.  or  in 
D. — these  conundrums  I leave  unsolved. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  too  fine  and  elusive  for  such  crude  tests — some- 
thing the  examiner’s  blue  pencil  cannot  touch.  The  same  is  true  of  good 
citizenship.  Knowing  certain  theories  and  facts  about  civil  govern- 
ment is  all  very  well ; hut  it  is  only  a part,  and  a small  part,  of  what  is 
desirable.  Right  doing  is  the  crying  need.  Christianity  thrives  best 
upon  action.  So  good  citizenship  is  helped  by  giving  it  something 
to  do. 

Let  it  be  earnestly  impressed  upon  every  scholar’s  mind  that  he  is  a cit- 
izen— every  boy,  every  girl  is  a citizen.  There  it  is,  in  Article  XIV.  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  solemnly  recorded  and  ultimate  de- 
cision of  the  nation.  Good  citizenship,  then,  begins  when  manly  boy- 
hood, when  womanly  girlhood  begins.  It  is  not  simply  voting  right 
when  one  is  twenty-one,  and  not  a woman.  It  is  doing  right,  whether 
one  is  man  or  woman,  hoy  or  girl,  in  and  toward  all  institutions  that 
make  up  society.  The  school  is  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  good  citizen- 
ship, the  playground  another,  the  debating  club  a third.  Youth  in  sen- 
timent approves  obedience,  believes  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  is  patriotic 
in  verbal  expression,  yes,  and  in  hoisting  flags  and  firing  crackers.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  The  worst  pupils  I ever  had  to  deal  with  assented  readily 
enough  to  any  of  the  moral  platitudes  that  I commended  to  their  notice. 
I often  think  of  that  reprobate  Tippoo  Tib  devoutly  kneeling  on  his 
prayer  rug  while  his  slave  caravans  were  leaving  trails  of  ashes  and  blood 
across  unhappy  Africa.  For  the  pupil  glibly  to  say  at  one  moment  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  loyal  citizen  to  stand  by  his  government,  for  him  the 
next  moment  heedlessly  to  ignore  or  wilfully  to  defy  the  rules  of  the 
school — such  incongruity  is  common  enough,  but  it  lacks  the  stamp  of 
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genuine  citizenship.  One  is  reminded  of  the  husband  who  hurled  a pitcher 
at  his  wife,  smashing  the  “ God  Bless  Our  Home”  that  he  had  hung  on 
the  wall.  What  I mean  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  fact  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  talk  well — it  is  essential  to  do  well.  Something  more  than 
patriotic  sentiment  is  wanted ; it  is  sentiment  in  action,  sentiment  mak- 
ing sacrifices,  sentiment  that  begins  at  home,  and  finds  expression  in  per- 
sonal control,  personal  obedience,  personal  assumption  of  responsibility, 
personal  manliness  and  independence. 

The  order  maintained  in  the  schoolroom — and  by  order  I mean  more 
than  physical  inertness;  I mean  whatever  contributes  to  the  attainment 
of  the  best  school  ideals — this  order  is  a capital  preliminary  to  that  well- 
balanced  and  high-toned  conduct  that  makes  up  good  citizenship.  At 
first,  it  must  be  order  largely  due  to  outward  control ; it  ought  to  become 
in  time  order  largely  due  to  an  inward  ideal  and  an  inward  purpose.  In- 
ternal authority  should  be  the  complement  of  external  authority;  as  the 
latter  declines  the  former  shouldxgrow.  The  safe  passage  from  implicit 
obedience  to  self-control  is  a blessed  thing  to  effect.  It  is  precisely  the 
transfer  that  good  citizenship  requires.  It  should  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  schooling  is  closed.  The  sharp  transition  from,  no  liberty  to  all 
liberty  is  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  there  is  the  danger  of  foundering 
in  the  raging  seas  of  license  and  caprice. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  great  object  in 
teaching  civics  is  to  swell  the  tide  of  intelligent  and  exalted  public 
opinion.  Why  should  not  a healthy  opinion  be  striven  for  in  the  schools? 
A bane  of  young  thought,  and  of  our  thought  about  the  young,  is  that 
school  boys  and  girls  are  preparing  for  some  distant  future  commonly 
called  life,  that  in  that  coming  time  the  conditions  will  somehow  be  more 
favorable  to  high  and  profitable  work,  but  that  here  and  now  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  about  realizing  principles  in  action.  How  much  of  this 
sentiment  is  due  to  the  current  talk  of  graduating  classes  about  embark- 
ing on  the  sea  of  life  and  sailing  to  some  distant  port,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  gathered  stores  of  their  schooling  are  to  be  unladen,  displayed, 
and  used,  I do  not  know.  With  such  germs  of  sound  sentiment  as  there 
may  be  in  this  talk,  there  is  much  nonsense.  The  boy  should  be  taught 
that  he  is  in  the  thick  of  life  now  j that  there  are  relatively  as  serious 
problems  for  his  youth  as  he  is  likely  to  have  for  his  manhood  j that  he  is  a 
citizen  now  and  in  duty  bound  to  contribute  to  public  opinion  now  in  ways 
that  shall  tax  his  young  strength  as  severely  as  his  maturer  strength  is 
likely  to  be  taxed  in  a grander  field ; that  if  he  is  ever  to  show  the  virility 
and  graces  of  high  citizenship  the  beginning  must  be  made  now.  If 
the  man  is  ever  to  brave  his  fellow-citizens  or  his  party,  let  the  boy  brave 
his  schoolmates.  If  the  man  is  ever  to  stand  for  law  and  order  in  the 
community,  let  the  boy  stand  for  law  and  order  in  the  schools.  If  the 
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man  is  ever  to  denounce  corruption  in  high  places,  let  the  hoy  condemn 
dishonor  in  low  places  or  wherever  he  sees  it.  Whatever  the  virtues  or 
vices  of  citizenship,  there  are  the  counterparts  of  those  virtues  or  vices 
in  all  young  life.  Training  for  citizenship ! Let  us  drop  the  for  and 
henceforth  call  it  training  in  citizenship. 

The  man  or  the  woman  that  can  tone  up  public  opinion  in  schools  is 
just  the  person  to  teach  civil  government — at  least  on  its  ethical  side. 
The  man  or  the  woman  that  really  teaches  civil  government  will  create  a 
healthy  opinion  in  school. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  right  teaching  of  civics  on 
its  ethical  side  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  right  teaching  of  morals;  so 
that  the  instructor  has  the  same  problem  as  the  minister  of  religion.  He 
must  work  his  way  into  the  human  heart,  get  behind  its  springs,  and  set 
forces  to  working  there  so  that  the  inward  attitude  shall  grow  right  and 
the  inward  purpose  strong.  This,  with  sound  elementary  knowledge, 
rounds  out  the  sort  of  boy  or  girl  the  schools  should  send  forth  to  improve 
and  guard  the  institutions  we  love. 
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In  the  educational  world  there  are  two  great  classes — the  innovators 
and  the  conservatives.  The  former  believe  whatever  is,  is  wrong;  they 
wish  to  try  all  things — 

“ To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

To  shatter  it  to  bits, 

And  then  remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire.” 

The  conservatives  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  but,  unfortunately, 
with  equal  tenacity  to  that  which  is  bad.  So  long  as  we  have  these  con- 
flicting claims,  these  “orders  and  counter-orders,”  with  no  fixed  princi- 
ples upon  the  essentials  of  our  work,  we  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  a science 
of  education.  If  a little  impetus  shall  be  given  to  the  search  for  these 
fixed  principles,  the  golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  latest  charge  by  the  innovators  is  that  there  is  not  enough  variety 
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in  the  public-school  product;  that  without  regard  to  individual  character- 
istics all  pupils  are  put  through  the  same  process,  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  finished  in  the  same  manner;  that  as  a result  genius  is  dwarfed,  dul- 
ness  is  exaggerated,  the  world  is  full  of  intellectual  misfits,  and  mankind 
is  fast  drifting  toward  sameness  and  mediocrity. 

After  convincing  us  of  the  lamentable  condition  into  which  we  have 
fallen,  these  leaders,  after  the  manner  of  a somewhat  famous  politician, 
proceed  to  show  us  “the  way  out,”  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
mankind,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  are  always  ready  to  follow  any  leader  in 
any  direction,  through  any  gap,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  pastures  beyond.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  get  back. 
But  what  a beautiful  picture  they  draw  for  us  of  “the  way  out,”  and 
what  a contrast  to  the  dry  and  dusty  road  which  was  travelled  by  those 
foolish  mortals  of  former  days ! According  to  these  reformers,  the  path- 
way to  knowledge  is  no  longer  to  be  up  hill : it  is  to  be  lined  with  flowers 
and  bordered  with  thornless  roses > it  is  to  lead  by  bright  waters  where  the 
forest  birds  shall  carol  their  sweetest  songs.  History  is  to  be  as  fascinat- 
ing as  the  Arabian  Nights;  arithmetic,  as  interesting  as  chess;  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  as  entertaining  as  Mother  Goose ; and  the  stories 
of  science,  as  infatuating  as  those  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

The  governing  principle  is  to  make  things  easy  and  pleasant ; hence 
they  advocate  the  development  of  individuality,  a subject  which  I find 
considerable  difficulty  in  discussing,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
term.  The  aesthetic  individuality  of  the  Greeks,  the  practical  individ- 
uality of  the  Romans,  and  the  abstract  individuality  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions, all  are  advocated  by  the  educators  of  to-day.  Some  take  the  term 
to  mean  peculiarity,  eccentricity,  or  that  which  causes  one  person  to 
differ  from  another ; others  think  it  means  courage,  determination,  per- 
severance, energy,  self-reliance,  and  self-control.  But  most  of  them 
agree  that  it  means  development  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  follow- 
ing one’s  natural  taste  and  neglecting  whatever  is  disagreeable  or  un- 
inviting. 

The  ablest  advocate  of  this  doctrine,  the  president  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing universities,  a short  time  since  said : “ I never  saw  a boy  or  girl  of 
reasonable  discretion  who  cannot  make  a better  selection  of  studies  for 
himself  than  any  wise  man  or  set  of  wise  men  can  make  for  him.  ” Again : 
“ The  student  who  from  the  beginning  has  cultivated  the  most  active  fac- 
ulties of  his  mind,  and  suffered  those  that  needed  artificial  stimulus  to  lie 
dormant,  will  soonest  achieve  success  and  will  make  greater  contributions 
to  knowledge.”  And  further:  “ It  is  safe  to  follow  your  adaptation  even 
though  it  may  seem  to  lead  to  narrowness;  because  there  is  always  enough 
in  any  one  line  of  study  which  you  may  select  to  exhaust  all  your  powers 
of  thought.”  The  opposite  view  is  given  by  Plato  in  his  description  of  a 
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scholar:  “ A lover,  not  of  a part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole;  who  has  a 
taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  is  curious  to  learn  and  is  never  satis- 
fied; who  has  magnificence  of  mind  and  is  a spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence.” 

If  a child  is  a fit  person  to  choose  his  intellectual  nourishment  he  is 
qualified  to  choose  the*  food  for  his  physical  and  moral  needs ; but  every 
parent  knows  that  children  cannot  be  trusted  to  choose  what  they  shall 
eat — indeed,  even  Spencer  hints  that  the  punishment  for  mistakes  in  this 
direction  is  too  severe ; and  both  parents  and  teachers  are  well  aware  that 
no  children  except  those  in  the  old-time  Sunday-school  books  will  choose 
the  morally  perfect.  I believe  one  reason  that  most  of  our  scholarly  men 
and  women  come  from  the  country  districts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  superior  facilities  and  higher-priced  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  is 
because  from  childhood  pupils  in  the  city  are  allowed  to  choose  their 
mental  nourishment  from  the  news-stands  and  elsewhere,  and  in  many  cases 
they  choose  that  which  destroys  their  mental  digestion,  depraves  their 
taste,  and  makes  them  incapable  of  assimilating  solid  food.  To  my 
mind,  the  argument  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  one  study,  even 
during  the  period  of  growth,  because  there  is  enough  to  exhaust  all  our 
powers  in  any  line  of  work,  is  just  as  sensible  as  to  say  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  one  article  of  diet — potatoes,  for  example,  because  there  are 
more  potatoes  than  any  one  can  eat  in  a lifetime.  The  mind,  like  the 
body,  craves  a variety  of  food  and  must  have  it  for  its  perfect  growth. 
The  tendency  is  always  toward  abnormal  development;  we  see  a Sullivan 
with  shrunken  legs  and  thousands  of  specialists  with  dwarfed  intellects. 
In  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  strive  to  correct  this 
tendency,  rather  than  to  exaggerate  it,  by  encouraging  early  specializa- 
tion ; for  a system  of  education  which  allows  to  the  pupil  but  one  variety 
of  mental  food  must  produce  dwarfed  and  abnormal  specimens.  The  ob- 
ject with  us  in  the  high  school  is  not  to  educate  a class  that  “ will  make 
greatest  contributions  to  knowledge,”  nor  even  a class  that  “will  soonest 
achieve  success.”  It  is  not  our  business,  I take  it,  to  educate  specialists 
or  to  make  cranks.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  prepare  for  any  particular  call- 
ing or  to  educate  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Our  labor  troubles,  our  riots,  our  political  contentions,  in  which  the 
masses  are  carried  away  by  the  specious  reasonings  of  demagogues,  the 
hundreds  of  menaces  to  our  institutions,  show  that  neither  of  the  govern- 
ments here  represented  are  perfect ; that  there  is  a want  which  must  be 
supplied  if  they  are  to  be  perpetual.  We  do  not  need  more  skilful 
workmen,  more  successful  money  makers,  more  humane  employers,  greater 
inventors,  or  even  wiser  rulers;  the  great  need  is  for  men. 

The  world  wants  men;  America  in  addition  wants  American  citizens. 
To  supply  this  demand  the  state  looks  to  the  public  school,  and  if  we  are 
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to  prove  true  to  our  trust  we  must  have  a higher  ideal  than  to  prepare 
people  merely  to  “ get  on  in  the  world.”  It  is  our  duty,  especially  in  the 
high  school,  to  educate  the  whole  man  not  for  a particular  occupation, 
but  for  manhood;  not  for  making  a living,  but  for  living;  not  to  be  pres- 
ident, but  to  be  right  whether  president  or  not;  not  only  what  to  live 
on,  but  what  to  live  for;  to  teach  him , for  practical  use , the  English  lan- 
guage and  no  other,  even  if  that  other  be  the  language  of  his  vater  land ; 
to  teach  him  to  love,  or  at  least  to  respect,  our  laws  and  institutions  and 
to  cast  longing  glances  backward  toward  those  of  no  other  country  on 
earth.  In  a word,  it  is  our  business  to  take  the  children  of  every  clime 
and  of  every  nation,  with  all  their  different  individualities,  and  from  this 
conglomerate  mass  to  make  honest,  straightforward,  thoughtful  men  and 
citizens  and  womanly  women. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  away  from  individual- 
ity have  not  well  considered  their  ground.  John  Stuart  Mill  says: 
“ Freedom  and  a variety  of  situations  are  the  two  requisites  from  the 
union  of  which  arise  individual  vigor  and  manifold  diversity.”  In  no 
other  country  or  age  are  these  requisites  found  so  generously  distributed 
as  in  America  to-day.  We  have  freedom  in  its  broadest  sense — free 
speech,  free  press,  free  religion,  freedom  to  engage  in  any  employment, 
freedom  to  move  from  place  to  place  at  will,  and  with  the  cheapness  of 
travel  the  variety  of  situations  is  put  within  reach  of  the  poorest.  In 
feudal  times  the  peasant  must  remain  for  life  in  his  native  village.  His 
lord  had  control  of  his  body  and  the  priest  took  charge  of  his  soul.  The 
church  saw  that  free  inquiry  was  a menace  to  her  existence;  so  uncom- 
promising authority  became  her  guiding  principle.  Spontaneity  and  per- 
sonal energy  were  crushed  out  and  the  individual  was  lost  sight  of  beneath 
the  mass  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  former  times  the  only  avenues 
open  to  genius  were  politics  and  war,  and  where  one  man  became  a leader 
millions,  with  perhaps  a greater  genius,  remained  in  obscurity.  To-day 
there  are  a thousand  roads  to  the  goal  of  success,  and  a path  leads  from 
every  cottage  in  the  land.  As  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  individ- 
uality, and  education  but  follows  the  best  thought  in  science,  social  and 
political  economy,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  there  is  no  very  great  danger 
of  the  schools  doing  much  harm  in  this  direction. 

When  I was  studying  manual  training  on  a farm  in  Pennsylvania  the 
old  man  who  was  my  tutor  in  fence-building  used  to  throw  a useless  rot- 
ten chunk  in  a crack  or  hole,  with  the  expression : “ It’ll  blind  the  eyes' 
of  the  simple.”  In  the  field  of  education  many  of  the  breaches  in  the 
fences  built  by  modern  educators  have  been  filled  with  rotten  chunks  to 
“blind  the  eyes  of  the  simple.”  Some  of  these  are  “follow  nature,” 
“educate  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,”  “from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known,” “teach  nothing  that  is  not  understood,”  “make  work  easy  and 
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attractive,”  “ specialization,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  I find  that  “ development 
of  individuality  ” is  one  of  the  same,  a little  better  outside,  containing  a 
little  more  solid  wood,  hut  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  same  old  rot- 
tenness of  sentiment,  gush,  and  thoughtless  enthusiasm.  One  peculiarity 
of  all  these  catch-words  is  that  they  contain  an  element  of  truth,  just 
enough  to  “ blind  the  eyes  of  the  simple,”  and  no  more;  and  it  doesn’t 
make  much  difference  which  one  is  used ; all  are  indefinite  and  mythical 
and  mean  about  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  one  fits  the  hole  in  the 
fence  just  as  well  as  another,  no  matter  what  the  size  or  shape  of  the  hole. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  hinted  that  each  piece  by  a little  manipulation  can  be 
changed  to  fit  any  hole,  so  that  the  consideration  of  a few  will  suffice  for 
all. 

“Follow  nature”  is  the  most  general  and  covers  all  the  ground;  it  gen- 
erally means  follow  my idea.  It  has  been  used  in  education  since  the 
time  of  Rousseau  and  his  famous  expression,  “ Coming  from  the  hand  of 
God  everything  is  perfect.  In  the  hands  of  man  everything  degenerates.  ” 
Indeed,  since  Aristotle  defended  human  slavery  because  it  conformed  to 
the  order  of  nature  and  condemned  the  taking  of  interest  because  it  did 
not,  men  have  been  trying  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  by 
asserting  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  nature.  There  is  not  a fruit,  a 
vegetable,  or  an  animal  that  is  not  improved  by  careful  cultivation,  and 
yet  some  educators  tell  us  that  blind  nature  is  the  best  guide  to  follow  in 
making  an  ideal  man,  and  nature,  too,  in  most  cases  warped  by  inherited 
tendencies  and  an  unfavorable  environment. 

We  smile  at  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  our  ancestors,  who  believed 
that  every  thought  and  inclination  of  the  heart  was  evil,  and  only  evil, 
and  administered  their  education  accordingly;  hut  were  they  not  just  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  those  extremists  of  to-day  who  believe  that  every  in- 
clination of  the  child  is  good,  who  tell  us  to  cultivate  spontaneity  and 
in  everything  to  let  the  pupil  follow  his  natural  inclination  and  his  own 
sweet  will?  Cain  and  Abel,  horn  of  the  same  parents,  and,  presumably, 
with  the  same  inherited  tendencies,  were  the  very  opposites  in  character ; 
and  so  it  has  been  through  all  the  ages.  Men,  by  their  own  confession, 
as  witness  Socrates,  with  the  very  worst  tendencies  and  desires,  by  repress- 
ing these  individualities  have  become  great  and  good  and  a blessing  to 
humanity  and  the  world,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  to-day;  our  youth  of 
all  ages  need  repression.  A business  sign  out  West  reads,  “ J.  Collins  and 
Father,”  and  it  is  hut  a fair  example  of  the  feeling  of  our  American  young 
men.  The  individuality  of  the  age  is  toward  self-assurance  and  utilitari- 
anism, and  it  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  exert  their  influence  against  this 
individuality  rather  than  to  pamper  to  the  shortsighted,  money-making 
policy  of  the  political  and  commercial  world. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  work.  Machinery  has  made  men 
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lazy  physically,  and  our  system  of  education  is  helping  to  propagate  men- 
tal indolence.  “ Move  me,”  “ sadden  me,”  “ amuse  me,”  “ make  me  weep,” 
“ make  me  laugh,”  “ make  me  dream,”  “ make  me  feel,”  cry  the  masses  of 
humanity:  but  a very  few  say,  “Make  me  think.”  The  platform,  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage  are  doing  their  best  to  supply  the  de- 
mand; publishers,  apparatus  makers,  and  kindergartners  are  helping 
along  the  cause;  and  some  educators  have  volunteered  to  assist.  In  this 
world,  work  is  the  lot  of  all.  An  unfortunate  few  live  on  charity  or  by 
stealing;  all  the  rest  work.  No  one  ever  became  strong  without  effort  or 
accomplished  anything  worthy  of  the  name  without  great  labor.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  life,  it  is  an  earnest  piece  of  business;  it  is  no 
place  for  trifling,  and  the  sooner  the  pupil  learns  this  the  better  it  will 
be  for  him.  This  namby-pamby  desire  for  making  things  easy,  as  shown 
in  the  demand  for  “ individuality,”  “ line  of  least  resistance,”  “ sense  train- 
ing” without  sense,  etc.,  has  done  more  harm,  especially  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher,  than  any  fallacy  that  has  been  foisted  upon  the  edu- 
cational world  in  the  past  dozen  years.  No  one  has  a natural  tendency 
to  work.  The  desire  for  future  good  must  be  stronger  than  the  aversion 
to  labor  or  no  work  will  be  performed.  The  animal  in  us  loves  play,  and 
we  should  appeal  to  this  desire  only  in  order  to  lead  the  pupil  to  something 
higher.  In  education,  as  everywhere  else,  “ there’s  nothing  in  this  world 
counts  like  hard  days’  work.” 

Many  take  eccentricity  for  individuality  and  regard  it  as  a sure  sign 
of  greatness.  We  gladly  recognize  the  peculiar  gait,  the  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  or  the  form  of  a friend,  or,  as  Buck  Fanshaw  says,  “ When  we 
know  a man  by  the  back,  we  freeze  to  him.  You  hear  me;”  but  we  pre- 
fer that  this  peculiarity  be  neither  abnormal  nor  disagreeable.  The  odd 
and  peculiar  always  excite  curiosity,  and  notoriety  is  often  mistaken  for 
success.  The  two-headed  calf,  the  living  skeleton,  Sam  Jones,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Jack  the  Kipper,  the  precocious  child,  Blind  Tom,  the 
bearded  lady,  and  thousands  of  other  monstrosities  attract  attention,  but 
seldom  arouse  admiration.  Great  men  are  sometimes  eccentric ; geniuses 
are  always  so,  but  they  are  great  in  spite  of  their  eccentricities,  not  be- 
cause of  them,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can  produce  either 
great  men  or  geniuses  by  striving  to  make  more  marked  the  peculiarities 
of  our  pupils. 

The  individuality  of  the  American  people  tends  to  utilitarianism. 
Americans  are  nothing  if  not  practical.  The  bread-and-butter  value  of 
education  is  always  emphasized,  and  tangible  results  must  be  shown  quickly 
if  one  wishes  to  please  that  autocrat,  the  public;  children  have  a large 
share  of  this  individuality,  both  by  inheritance  and  environment,  and 
some  schools  are  striving  to  increase  the  supply.  The  public  like  to  be 
fooled,  and  teachers  are  good  students  of  human  nature.  We  hear  a great 
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deal  about  “ commercial  colleges,”  “six-month  Normal  schools,”  “Ger- 
man and  French  in  a few  easy  lessons,”  “language  without  grammar,” 
“practical  education,”  “manual  training,”  and  the  latest  fad  is  the 
“school  savings  bank,”  which  sustains  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
proper  work  of  the  public  school  as  a miser  does  to  the  commercial  world. 
The  Americans  already  have  too  much  of  that  spirit 

“ Which  cringes  and  higgles  and  splits  straws  for  pence, 

And  roasts  eggs  at  other  men’s  blazing  rafters,” 

and  the  teacher  should  err,  if  at  all,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Just  as 
vessels  which  are  hound  for  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  are  steered 
far  east  through  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  out  of  their  course,  so  that  when 
seized  by  the  northeast  trade  wdnds  they  will  not  be  carried  into  the  nar- 
row straits  of  the  Caribbean,  or  against  the  shores  of  South  America,  so 
should  the  vessels  which  are  entrusted  to  our  care  be  steered  away  from, 
the  shores  of  prejudice,  the  shoals  of  fancied  success,  the  shallows  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  breakers  of  improper  desires;  even  in  our  own  work  we 
must  struggle  with  the  powerful  gulf  stream  of  popular  opinion.  Soon 
enough  will  these  tender  craft  be  caught  by  the  trade  winds,  by  which 
they  will  be  borne  into  narrow  and  still  narrower  seas,  if  not  against  the 
very  shores  of  destruction.  Let  it  be  our  aim  while  our  pupils  are  in  our 
care,  to  so  train  and  guide  them  that  even  after  they  have  gone  out  into 
the  busy  world,  the  broadening  influence  of  the  school  shall  go  with  them, 
and,  whatever  may  be  their  life  work,  that  always 

“ tTndimmed  the  man  shall  through  the  trader  shine, 

And  show  the  soul  unlabelled  by  his  craft.” 

The  senses  of  children  are  the  most  active  faculties,  hence  the  disciples 
of  individuality  plead  for  “ sense  training,”  and  “ sense  training  ” has  been 
lauded  till  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  most  important  part  of 
education.  The  development  of  the  senses  is  important,  but  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end ; and  when  carried  to  the  extreme  which  is  now  advo- 
cated, is  positively  injurious.  Such  training  may  have  suited  an  untu- 
tored people ; but  “ the  problem  of  modern  education  is  to  make  people 
think,  not  feel.”  We  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  development  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  song  is  more  powerful  than  law  or  reason. 
The  reign  of  feeling  and  passion  passed  away  with  the  frontier  camp- 
meeting and  the  old-time  revival.  At  the  modern  camp-meeting,  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  some  intellect  is  necessary;  while  the  emotional 
methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  appeal  to  none  but  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant.  Truly  does  Lowell  say  that  this  passage  from  Boswell’s  John- 
son should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold : “ Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  the  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.” 
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If  individuality  means,  as  a few  think,  courage,  determination,  perse- 
verance, energy,  independence,  self-reliance,  and  self-  control,  we  are  all 
for  individuality  and  the  best  means  of  developing  it;  hut  each  of  these 
virtues  might  better  be  considered  in  its  own  name  and  not  under  the 
ambiguous  and  misleading  term  individuality.  The  expression  in  its  two 
meanings  differs  as  widely  as  light  and  darkness,  and  while  the  term  as 
generally  understood  at  present,  like  most  reforms  in  education,  contains 
hut  a small  element  of  truth,  the  development  of  the  virtues  named  has 
been  one  of  the  problems  of  education  for  the  past  4,000  years.  It  is  a 
problem  which  figures  largely  in  every  department  of  school  work — in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  in  methods  of  teaching  them,  in  government, 
in  discipline,  in  grading,  in  supervising,  in  promotions,  and  in  examina- 
tions; and  in  each  department  will  go  on  slowly  hut  surely  improving, 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  race.  In  choice  of  studies  it  means 
more  of  those  which  develop  the  three  R’s — originality,  research,  and 
reason,  as  geometry,  mental  arithmetic,  physics,  analysis  of  language, 
etc. , and  less  of  those  which  appeal  only  to  the  memory,  the  senses,  or 
the  practical  side  of  our  natures.  In  methods  of  study,  it  means  less 
“ language  drill  ” and  more  literature ; less  “ gerund  grinding  ” and  more 
growth;  less  cram  and  more  culture;  it  means  fewer  sciences  and  more 
time  to  those  which  are  studied;  less  instruction  and  more  investigation. 
In  government,  the  aim  will  he  to  have  the  pupil  develop  courage,  self- 
control,  and  determination,  rather  than  merely  to  have  good  order ; to 
cause  the  pupil  to  do  things  because  they  are  right,  not  because  other 
people  do  them ; to  cause  him  to  shun  the  desire  for  popularity,  to  avoid 
familiarity,  to  cultivate  dignity,  to  despise,  as  he  would  the  plague,  such 
expressions  as  “ they  all  do  it,”  and  to  believe  with  all  his  soul  that  “ it 
is  courage  that  redeems  life  from  the  curse  of  commonness.”  Teachers 
will  be  more  wisely  chosen,  will  have  more  liberty,  and  will  he  made  re- 
sponsible for  results.  There  will  be  more  teaching  and  less  supervising, 
and  the  office  of  the  superintendent  will  rise  above  the  plane  of  a mere 
clerkship.  There  will  be  more  individual  promotions  and  less  care  that 
every  one  in  a given  grade  knows  absolutely  the  same  amount.  Examina- 
tions will  be  used  more  often  to  develop  power  and  confidence,  and  less 
often  as  a test.  And  in  all  the  work  man  will  be  more  emphasized  and 
method  less;  since,  as  Fitch  wisely  remarks,  “In  the  long  run  there  is 
nothing  influences  character  like  character.” 

From  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I conclude  that  reformers  are 
generally  extremists,  and  are  characterized  by  sentiment  rather  than  by 
sense  and  judgment;  that  humanity  in  its  slow  and  painful  progress  as- 
similates the  good  and  leaves  the  bad,  but  often  pays  dearly  for  its  experi- 
ments; that  because  a person  has  inherited  a certain  tendency  or  individ- 
uality is  no  reason  why  that  individuality  should  be  developed ; that  good 
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qualities  should  he  strengthened  and  had  ones  suppressed,  whether  they 
are  natural  or  acquired;  that  as  the  man,  the  person,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  individual,  the  man  should  have  our  earliest  and  most  care- 
ful consideration;  that  vicarious  sacrifice  is  not  a part  of  the  scheme  of 
human  advancement ; and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  destroy  his 
own  manhood  and  make  himself  a machine,  simply  to  “ make  greater  con- 
tributions to  knowledge.”  If  this  idea  of  individuality,  as  understood  by 
the  new  educators,  should  finally  prevail,  we  should  ere  long  have  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  N.  E.  A.  which  would  sustain  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  organization  proper  as  the  side-show  does  to  the  main  circus.  It 
would  have  on  exhibition  intellectual  monstrosities,  not  freaks  of  nature, 
but  products  of  twentieth-century  civilization.  I conclude  that  individ- 
uality, as  considered  by  the  extremists,  is  wrong  in  principle,  evil  in 
tendency,  and  wholly  bad  in  its  results,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
development,  and  it  is  a waste  of  time  or  worse  to  study  the  means. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  REAL  THINGS  IN  HISTORY,  AND  HOW  SHALL  WE  USE 

THEM? 

All  the  talk  that  we  have  heard  at  this  convention,  if  it  mean  anything 
means  this:  that  the  teacher  is  no  longer  to  impose  his  own  ideas  on  the 
child,  but,  bringing  the  child  face  to  face  with  the  reality,  to  let  that 
reality  itself  rouse  the  ideas  of  the  child.  We  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand not  only  that  this  is  the  true  work  of  the  teacher,  but  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  to  do  it  in  many  directions.  In  literature,  more 
and  more  we  bring  Shakespeare  himself  into  the  school-room,  less  and 
less  do  we  talk  about  him,  more  and  more  we  let  him  do  his  own  talking. 
In  botany,  we  talk  less  and  less  about  plants  than  we  did  a few  years  ago, 
but  look  at  them  and  handle  them  far  more.  In  every  direction  talk 
about  things  is  giving  way  to  work  with  things.  In  every  direction  we 
call  for  the  thing  rather  than  for  the  book  about  the  thing. 

Now  what  are  the  things  in  history?  Living  men  and  women  bound 
together  in  great  societies.  But  men  and  women  die  and  societies 
perish.  Yes,  but  they  leave  behind  them  a mighty  imprint  of  monu- 
ments, buildings,  pictures,  books,  institutions,  of  language,  habit,  and 
custom.  All  these  are  as  truly  a part  of  their  life  now  as  when  those  who 
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built  and  wrote  and  spoke  were  still  alive.  Into  these  things  actual  life 
has  passed.  What  matters  it  to  the  marbles  of  Phidias  that  Phidias  died? 
They  have  his  touch,  they  breathe  his  spirit,  they  give  his  message  to  all 
generations.  The  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  are 
Greek  life  and  love  and  thought  in  visible  form.  What  matters  it  that 
the  sun  no  longer  shines  on  the  English  barons  at  the  field  of  Runnymede? 
Their  handiwork  of  Magna  Cliarta  still  remains,  a great  foundation-stone 
of  modern  history.  If  they  were  living  yet,  they  could  not  tell  us  more 
clearly  of  their  wrongs,  of  their  sturdy  will  to  right  them,  not  much  more 
clearly  of  the  machinery  of  their  daily  life.  We  too  shall  die;  but  we 
will  leave  behind  us  what  our  lives  have  wrought — great  deeds,  good  and 
evil  influences,  countless  material  remains  in  our  cities,  our  roads,  our 
books,  our  machines.  In  these  we  embody  ourselves  and  our  history. 
These  are  our  records,  which  tell  all  we  have  to  tell.  What  remains  of 
these  are  the  sources  of  history,  on  which  all  judgments  must  be  based; 
from  which  alone  the  truths  c^n  be  learned  concerning  us;  through 
which  alone  the  men  of  the  future  can  enter  into  and  touch  our  life ; 
for  these  sources  are  the  enduring  life  of  our  age. 

These  sources , then,  are  the  things  of  history;  they  are  to  history  what 
plants  are  to  botany,  what  rocks  are  to  geology,  what  stars  are  to  astron- 
omy ; and  as  all  true  study  of  botany  must  be  based  on  plants,  all  true 
study  of  geology  on  rocks,  all  true  study  of  astronomy  on  stars,  so  all  true 
study  of  history  must  be  in  the  sources , in  the  heritage,  of  things  into 
which  each  generation  has  wrought  its  life.  The  Greek  has  left  us  his 
statues  and  his  dreams — as  truly  Greek  to-day  as  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Roman  has  left  us  his  laws,  as  Roman  now  as  when  they  were  backed 
by  the  Roman  sword.  And  still  a thousand  years  hence  men  will  know 
as  much  of  Bismarck  and  of  Stanley  as  any  of  us  can  know,  for  still  their 
words  will  live,  their  work  remain  inwoven  with  the  web  of  life.  Sup- 
posing even  this  watch  were  dug  up  a thousand  years  after  our  civilization 
had  perished  from  the  earth,  what  a story  it  could  tell!  Something  like 
this  would  the  story  run: 

Once  there  lived  a people  rich  in  art  and  science;  they  worked  mines 
of  iron,  of  gold  and  silver;  precious  stones  were  brought  them  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth ; skilled  workmen  plied  fine  tools.  To  sustain  these  work- 
men fleets  sailed  the  seas  and  farmers  tilled  the  soil,  while  strong  govern- 
ment made  possible  the  arts  of  peace.  They  knew  astronomy  enough  to 
make  an  exact  chronometer,  chemistry  enough  to  make  alloys  of  gold  and 
silver  and  temper  the  finest  steel,  physics  enough  to  possess  the  most  elab- 
orate and  delicate  machines.  All  this  means  that  they  belonged  to  the 
great  progressive  peoples,  and  that  they  already  had  a long  history  behind 
them.  Such  would  be  the  story  that  our  little  watch  would  tell.  But 
suppose  a folio  of  Shakespeare  should  tell  the  tale ! 
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These  sources  are  what  we  should  bring  into  the  school-room.  We 
should  not  be  content  with  talking  about  Phidias : the  photographed  or 
duplicated  marbles  should  tell  the  story.  We  should  not  he  content  with 
telling  about  Bismarck  or  Gladstone : we  should  let  their  own  speeches  tell 
the  pupils  what  manner  of  men  they  are.  We  should  not  he  content  with 
singing  the  praises  of  the  English  Constitution : we  should  put  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  and  beside  it  the  constitution  of  old  France  or  modern 
Russia,  and  let  our  pupils  see  English  liberty  stand  godlike  beside  the 
dwarfing  despots. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  of  what  I mean.  Suppose  I wanted  to  give 
my  pupils  an  idea  of  intolerance,  of  what  it  is,  what  its  methods  and  ex- 
cuses are,  and  what  its  results.  A little  delving  into  the  works  of  the 
New  England  Puritans  will  give  us  just  what  we  need.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract, in  the  first  place,  probably  from  John  Winthrop  himself.  He  says: 

“ After  we  had  escaped  the  cruel  hands  of  persecuting  prelates,  and  the  dangers  at  sea, 
and  had  prettily  well  outgrown  our  wilderness  troubles  in  our  first  plantings  in  New-Eng- 
land;  and  when  our  Commonwealth  began  to  be  founded  and  our  churches  sweetly  set- 
tled in  peace,  . . . [then  came]  the  sorest  trial  that  ever  a befell  us  since  we  left  our  na- 
tive soil. 

“ Which  was  this,  that  some  . . . with  many  unsound  . . . opinions  [in  religion]  after 
a time  began  to  open  their  packs  and  freely  vent  their  wares  to  any  that  would  be  their 
customers.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women,  . . . were  eager  after  them  . . . ; and  thus 
that  plague  first  began  amongst  us. 

“Oh— the  disturbances,  divisions,  contentions  they  raised  amongst  us,  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  in  families  . . . ! 

“ Oh  the  sore  censure  against  all  sorts  that  opposed  them,  and  the  contempt  they  cast 
upon  our  goodly  magistrates,  churches,  ministers,  and  all  that  were  set  over  them,  when 
they  stood  in  their  way ! 

“We  spent  much  time  and  strength  in  conference  with  them,  sometimes  in  private  be- 
fore the  elders  only,  sometimes  in  our  public  congregations  for  all  comers ; many,  very 
many,  hours  and  half  days  together  we  spent  therein.  ...  We  gave  them  free  leave, 
...  to  lay  down  what  they  could  say  for  their  opinions,  and  answered  them  from  point 
to  point.  ... 

“ Then  we  had  an  assembly  of  all  the  ministers  and  learned  men  in  the  whole  country, 
which  held  for  three  weeks  together,  at  Cambridge.  . . . The  magistrates  sitting  present 
all  that  time  as  hearers.  . . . 

“ Then  after  this,  . . . was  tried  and  the  magistrates  saw  that  neither  our  preaching, 
conference,  nor  yet  our  assembly  meeting  did  effect  the  cure,  but  that  still,  . . . they 
all  went  on  in  their  former  course,  not  only  to  disturb  the  churches,  but  . . . that  they 
threw  contempt  both  upon  courts  and  churches,  ...  to  the  endangering  the  Com- 
monwealth . . . for  these  reasons,  I say,  . . . the  magistrate  . . . censured  them; 
some  were  disfranchised,  others  fined,  the  incurable  ...  banished.  . . . 

“ These  persons  cast  out  . . . went  into  an  island,  called  Rhode  Island  (surnamed  by 
some,  the  Island  of  Errors) , and  there  they  live  to  this  day,  most  of  them ; . . . hatch- 
ing and  multiplying  new  opinions,  and  . . . miserably  divided  into  sundry  sects.  ...”  1 

The  next  extract  I shall  read  you  is  the  account  given  by  a Rhode 
Island  Baptist,  named  Clarke,  of  his  treatment  while  on  a visit  to  Boston 

1 “ A Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  Reign,  and  Ruin  of  the  Antinomians.  ” By  Thomas 
Welde.  [John  Winthrop?]  1644. 
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during  the  Puritan  days ; and  I want  you  to  observe  what  traces  you  see 
of  intolerance  on  Clarke’s  own  part.  And  further,  to  note  how  far  his 
punishment  really  succeeded  in  quashing  him  and  his  opinions.  His  story 
runs  as  follows : 

“ It  came  to  pass  that  we  three,  by  the  good  hand  of  our  God,  came  into  the  Matha- 
tusets  Bay  . . . and  . . . came  unto  a Town  in  the  same  Bay,  called  Lin , [where  we 
began  expounding  out  of  the  Word  of  God  in  that]  house  where  I lodged. 

“While  I . . . was  yet  speaking,  there  come  . . . two  Constables,  who  with  their 
clamorous  tongues  made  an  interruption  in  my  Discourse  . . . ; telling  us,  that  they 
were  come  with  Authority  from  the  Magistrate  to  apprehend  us  . . . ; so  . . . they 
apprehended  us,  and  carried  us  away  to  the  Ale-house  . . . ; where  after  Dinner  one 
of  them  said  unto  us,  ...  he  would  carry  us  to  the  Meeting,  so  to  their  Meeting  were 
we  brought,  while  they  were  at  their  prayers  . . . ; and  at  my  first  stepping  over  the 
threshold  I . . . civilly  saluted  them,  turned  into  the  Seat  I was  appointed  to,  put  on 
my  hat,  . . . opened  my  Book,  and  fell  to  reading:  hereupon  [the  magistrate]  . . . 
commanded  the  Constable  to  pluck  off  our  hats,  which  he  did,  and  where  he  laid  mine, 
there  I let  it  lye,  until  their  Prayer,  Singing  and  Preaching  was  over;  After  this 
I stood  up  [and  began  to  declare  the  grounds  whereon  I could  not  judge  that  they 
walked  according  to  the  order  of  our  Lprd] . But  the  Magistrate  commanded  our  silence, 
and  the  officers  carried  us  again  to  the  Ale-house,  and  thence  to  prison.  Some  days 
after,  we  were  brought  unto  trial,  and  sentence  passed  as  follows : 

“ ‘Forasmuch  as  you  John  Clarke,  . . . did  . . . upon  the  Lords  day,  . . . take  upon 
you  to  Preach,  . . . and  being  there  taken  by  the  Constable,  and  coming  afterward 
to  the  Assembly  at  Lin  did  in  disrespect  ...  of  God  and  his  Worship,  keep  on  your 
Hat,  . . . and  professing  against  . . . the  Church  as  not  being  according  to  the  Gos- 
pell  of  Jesus  Christ ; . . . And  also  did  in  the  Court  deny  the  lawfullness  of  Baptizing 
of  Infants,  and  all  this  tends  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  , , . therefore  the  Court  doth  fine  you 
20  pounds  ...  or  else  to  be  well  whipt.  ...”  1 

So  likewise  were  the  others  sentenced.  One  John  Spur,  who  witnessed 
the  whipping  of  Obadiah  Holmes,  one  of  Clarke’s  friends,  thus  describes 
the  scene: 

“When  Obediah  Holmes  was  brought  forth  to  receive  his  Sentence,  he  desired  of  the 
Magistrates,  that  he  might  hold  forth  the  ground  of  his  practice ; but  they  refused  to  let 
him  speak  ...  ; so  the  whipper  began  to  lay  on  with  his  whip ; upon  which  Obediah 
Holmes  said,  . . . Blessed  and  praised  be  the  Lord,  and  thus  he  carryed  it  to  the  end, 
and  went  away  rejoycingly ; I John  Spur  being  present,  . . . went  to  the  man  . . . and 
with  a joyfull  countenance  took  him  by  the  hand,  . . . and  said,  praised  be  the  Lord; 
and  so  I went  along  with  him  to  the  prison,  [being  myself  condemned  to  be  fined  or 
whipped  for  it.] 

You  will  note  that  the  sources  themselves  differ  in  two  distinctive  ways 
from  the  ordinary  second-hand  accounts  of  the  Puritan  intolerance.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sources  are  the  pure  products  of  the  time  and  men  we 
study ; they  are  the  handiwork,  the  very  thought  and  feeling,  of  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Baptist.  In  the  second  place,  they  pass  no  judgment  on 
themselves.  They  leave  that  for  their  student  to  do.  And  this  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  second  great  advantage  of  the  sources  in  history.  They 
give  the  student  real  work  to  do.  If  our  students  have  a group  of  photo- 
graphs before  them,  a collection  of  laws  or  records,  they  have  something 

i “111  Newes  from  New  England:  or,  a Narrative  of  New  England’s  Persecution.” 
By  John  Clarke,  physician,  of  Rhode  Island.  In  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  Series,  ii. , 27. 
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to  see,  something  to  sympathize  with,  something  to  study.  If,  instead  of 
this,  the  ordinary  narrative  history  is  put  before  them,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  read  and  remember.  They  have  no  right  to  any  other  opin- 
ion than  that  expressed  by  the  author  in  hand,  for  they  have  no  facts  on 
which  to  base  such  an  opinion.  With  the  source  in  hand,  they  may 
form  this  or  that  opinion,  but  in  this  case  they  have  a right  so  to  do. 
They  may  be  told  that  the  marbles  of  Phidias  were  masterpieces  of  beauty, 
but  if  they  see  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  think  them  Divine  they  need 
no  telling;  and  if  they  see  them,  and  think  them  commonplace,  it’s  of 
no  use  to  tell  them  they  are  not;  they  must  simply  look  again,  or  give  it 
up  and  go  back  to  the  monuments  in  their  village  park.  So  with  every- 
thing else;  we  should  press  with  our  little  bands  of  students  as  close  as 
we  can  into  the  life  of  the  age  we  study.  Photographs,  casts,  the  reports 
of  the  eye-witnesses  and  actors  of  the  time,  its  poems,  its  creeds,  its 
stories,  its  laws — these  are  materials  which  we  must  give  our  students — 
if  we  would  either  have  them  understand  or  work  in  the  field  of  history. 

But  to  all  this  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  reply:  Such  a 
method  can  have  no  practical  fruits  for  us;  its  workings  must  be  confined 
to  universities  and  colleges  with  well-equipped  libraries  and  learned  pro- 
fessors. This  is  a mistake ; every  teacher  can  bring  some  historical  records 
before  his  class.  Local  monuments  and  some  pictures  and  some  records 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us.  Then  there  are  the  “ Old  South 
Leaflets,  ’’the  cheap  reprints  in  popular  series, and  the  York-Powell  studies. 
The  teacher  who  has  some  knowledge  of  French  and  German  can  easily 
reach  the  cheap  reprints  of  Zeller  and  the  “ Quellenbiicher”  of  Richter, 
Schilling,  Oechsli,  and  others.  If  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
but  realize  that  in  history  as  in  science  truth  and  strength  can  be  reached 
only  by  bringing  children  face  to  face  with  the  real  things,  the  real  things 
will  soon  appear. 
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The  Western  high  school  has  had  a growth  similar  to  that  of  the 
towns,  cities,  and  states  in  which  it  is  located.  As  the  trading  post  or 
railroad  crossing  was  boomed  into  the  town  and  the  town  into  the  city, 
sometimes  in  less  than  five  years,  so  the  school  needs  of  the  community 
had  to  be  provided  for  with  like  haste  and  consequent  inefficiency.  Yet 
in  the  last  two  decades,  during  which  ten  millions  of  people  have  sought 
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and  built  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  no  less  impetus  has  been  given 
to  schools  and  school  systems  than  to  any  other  matter  of  general  impor- 
tance to  the  people.  What  the  nineteenth  century  with  all  its  educative 
elfort  and  experience  has  given  to  the  Eastern  high  school,  the  same  in- 
stitution, suddenly  transplanted,  as  it  were,  to  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
has  had  to  acquire  and  intelligently  appropriate  to  its  use,  in  these  new 
and  often  conflicting  environments,  within  a period  of  two  decades! 

“In  many  points,”  said  a prominent  educator,  formerly  of  the  East, 
now  at  the  head  of  a Western  high  school,  “ I can  name  Western  high 
schools  that  are  superior  to  the  best  Eastern  high  schools.”  We  do  not 
know  that  this  comparison  is  absolutely  impartial,  but  it  indicates  that 
the  standard  sought  by  the  Western  high  school  is  high,  and  that  the 
effort  “to  evolutionize”  this  institution  in  the  West  has  been  remarkably 
successful. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  unfavorable  comparisons 
between  the  schools  of  the  two  sections  of  country.  Indeed,  we  believe 
this  to  be  impossible.  We  gracefully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  fol- 
lowing kindly  intended  criticism,  and  shall  hope  to  make  it  more  em- 
phatically the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  to  do  what  has  not 
been  done  in  the  line  suggested. 

Said  one  of  our  friends  recently : “ Western  schools  and  Western  teachers 
are  more  superficial,  seem  to  be  aiming  too  much  after  what  they  call 
the  ‘ practical,  ’ and  do  not  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value  of  real  cult- 
ure.” It  should  be  the  province  of  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
to  remove  whatever  conditions  there  are  that  provoke  so  fair  and  yet  so 
unfortunate  a criticism.  To  secure  so-called  practicability  at  the  expense 
of  real  culture  is,  we  fear,  too  much  the  tendency  of  Western  high  schools, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  schools  of  the  West. 

In  the  effort  to  promote  every  commercial  interest,  to  take  advantage 
of  every  prospective  town  site  and  induce  the  world  to  take  a hand  in 
building  these  Western  States,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  entire  school 
system  should  be  more  or  less  restrained  just  where  its  freedom  and  means 
should  have  been  large,  and  unrestrained  in  matters  of  lesser  importance. 
The  Western  high  school  has  been  affected  by  this  hurried  growth,  and 
still  more  for  want  of  means  to  employ  or  retain  good  teachers  already  in 
their  employ,  and  to  provide  properly-equipped  high-school  buildings. 
From-  another  letter  from  an  equally  prominent  high-school  principal  I 
quote  the  following:  “In  my  judgment  the  province  of  our  Western 
high  school  has  been  narrowed  by  this  hasty  growth,  sometimes  hardly 
defined  at  all,  and  at  other  times,  and  always  with  good  intent,  the  dis- 
position of  superintendents  and  high-school  principals  has  been  to  antag- 
onize parents  and  pupils  and  embarrass  boards  of  education  by  insisting 
upon  requirements  impractical  at  the  time,  and  by  attempting  too  much 
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in  other  not-well-thouglit-out  lines  of  work,  and  more  especially  by  imi- 
tating courses  of  study  of  older  and  well-established  high  schools  too  far 
advanced  for  the  elementary  preparation  of  their  own  high-school  pupils.  ” 
We  are  obliged  again  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  calling  attention  to 
this  evidence  of  over-ambitious  desire  to  possess  a high-sounding  course 
of  study  regardless  of  the  real  end  and  aim  of  high-school  work.  An- 
other eminent  high-school  principal  said : “ Efforts  have  been  made  to 
harmonize  the  high-school  and  college  courses  of  study,  so  that  high- 
school  graduates  may  enter  at  once  upon  a college  course.  This  may 
seem  expedient  to  educators,  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  people.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  high  school  to  prepare  pupils  for  college.  Certain  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  this  purpose  when  the  number  of  pupils  will  jus- 
tify the  additional  expense ; but  the  province  of  high-school  training  is 
more  especially  to  complete  the  preparation  essential  to  the  further  pur- 
suit of  learning,  or  for  receiving  special  training  for  any  vocation.  ” And 
in  this  connection  Principal  G.  G.  Ryan  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  said : 
“ Do  not  forget  to  state  that  culture  is  what  is  needed  in  the  West.  Her 
minds,  as  well  as  her  fields,  need  opening  up  to  the  sunshine.”  Pre-emi- 
nently, then,  is  it  the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  to  give  boys 
and  girls  not  having  a college  education  in  view  the  broadest  culture 
possible,  and,  said  Principal  Charles  B.  Stivers  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  “ the 
high-school  course  must  he  adapted  to  their  needs.” 

In  more  than  one  hundred  representative  high  schools  of  different  states, 
I find  by  careful  comparison  that  the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates 
that  enter  college  is  less  than  twenty- five  per  cent. , and  I believe  that  of 
all  the  pupils  of  all  the  high  schools  in  the  country,  the  percentage  that 
enter  college  is  less  than  one- tenth  of  the  enrollment.  “ Of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Minneapolis  High  School  for  the  last  five  years,”  said  Princi- 
pal J.  S.  Crombie,  “ more  than  fifty  per  cent,  have  gone  to  college.”  In 
the  history  of  the  Denver  High  School,  Principal  J.  H.  Baker  states : 
“ Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  entering  the  high  school  have  taken 
complete  courses  in  college,  or  scientific,  or  professional  schools,  and 
many  more' have  taken  partial  courses  in  college.”  Principal  D.  Comp- 
ton of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  writes  that  of  ninety-five  pupils  entering  the  high 
school  in  September,  ’87,  about  fifteen  will  enter  college.  Principal  F. 
G.  Young  of  Portland,  Oregon,  reports  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  entering  college  after  having  completed  exceptionally  strong 
Latin,  German,  and  English  courses  of  study.  Principal  W.  W.  Grant 
of  the  Indianapolis  High  School  reports  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  his 
enrollment  enters  colleges  and  universities.  From  a class  of  forty-one 
graduates  from  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  High  School  thirteen  have  asked  for 
admission  to  the  State  University  of  Nebraska,  and  other  high  institutions 
of  learning. 
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I have  recorded  here  the  high  schools  reporting  the  highest  and  low- 
est per  cent,  of  their  respective  enrollments  that  entered  college,  and 
know  full  well  that  in  every  case  where  the  percentage  is  higher  than  the 
average  that  the  schools  are  made  exceptions  because  of  some  exceedingly 
fortunate  relation,  which  most  high  schools  of  the  state  could  not  sustain, 
to  a college  or  university,  but  which  will  easily  account  for  the  larger  per- 
centage of  this  or  that  particular  high  school’s  enrollment  entering 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  province  of  the  Western  high  school  is  here  especially  well  defined. 
A double  standard  is  suggested  from  the  very  nature  of  its  evolution — 
one,  the  preparation  of  high-school  students  for  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  other  insuring  the  best  education  possible  for  the  large 
number  who  expect  to  complete  their  training  in  the  high  school.  If 
their  preparation  for  higher  institutions  could  be  done  at  home,  and  with 
little  expense,  there  would  be  a large  addition  to  the  present  number  of 
college  students,  for  it  is  well  kpown  that  many  who  stop  far  short  of 
even  entrance  to  a standard  college  now  because  they  cannot  afford  both 
the  expense  of  a preparatory  and  a college  course  would  in  most  cases 
complete  both  if  they  were  saved  the  expense  of  preparation. 

Besides,  it  would  be  the  best  for  these,  and  others  who  would  follow 
them,  to  be  encouraged  to  secure  a college  education,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  community  if  its  own  high  schools  could  do  this  preparatory 
work.  Every  patron  begins  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  entire  public-school  system,  and  measures  his  rights  by  the  needs 
he  has  to  come  to  believe  the  high  school  must  supply.  If  he  has  sons 
and  daughters  ambitious  to  enter  college,  and  if  the  college  require- 
ments cannot  be  made  in  the  home  high  school,  after  reflection,  sometimes 
before,  he  asks  his  neighbor,  next  a member  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  possibly  in  a sarcastic  appeal  through  the  columns  of  the  paper, 
“ What  is  our  high  school  there  for?”  and  so  on.  It  is  my  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  soliciting  agent  for  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
tory schools  in  Ohio,  that  the  more  careful  and  candid  parent  will  be  bet- 
ter contented,  and  will  interest  himself  infinitely  more  in  the  welfare  of 
the  educational  interests  of  his  town  or  city,  if  the  public  high  school  fits 
his  children  for  college.  He  prefers,  no  matter  how  unlimited  his  means, 
to  educate  his  children  in  touch  with  his  own  home  influences,  until  of 
college  age;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  each  well  organ- 
ized high  school,  having  a three  or  four  years’  course,  what  it  could  have, 
a university  course,  there  would  be  less  demand  for  fitting  schools  and  a 
more  generous  public  and  private  support  of  the  public  high  school. 

We  believe  that  this  already  tried  university  course,  so  adjusted  by  col- 
lege and  local  authorities,  can  be  successfully  managed  within  the  State, 
and  that  Eastern  colleges  will  soon  yield  to  a substitution  of  certain  equiv- 
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alents  where  the  exact  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  local  high  school.  We 
notice  that  in  many  cases  the  university  course  covers  but  three  years  of 
a four  years’  high-school  course,  and  that  this,  with  two  or  three  notable 
exceptions,  admits  those  who  complete  it,  to  the  colleges  and  State  uni- 
versities west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  work  of  this  course  in 
the  high  school  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  general  courses  of  study, 
Greek  possibly  being  the  only  exception  which,  where  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, could  be  done  by  some  local  teacher.  It  does  therefore  seem  emi- 
nently practicable  to  provide  for  such  a fitting  course  in  every  high  school ; 
the  requisite  work  in  mathematics,  history,  Latin,  and  the  common 
branches  is  now  attempted  in  the  average  Western  high  school,  and  in 
many  of  them  it  is  creditably  done.  Said  a prominent  college  professor 
of  Missouri  but  recently:  “ One  thing  is  certain:  to  depend  in  the  West 
upon  our  high  schools  for  college  preparation  means  years  of  poor  scholar- 
ship and  a small  number  of  college  students.”  No  doubt  this  is  very 
true  of  a large  portion  of  the  State  the  gentleman  represents,  but  I am  led 
to  believe,  from  more  or  less  extended  and  accurate  reports,  that  it  is  not 
true  of  a large  number  of  high  schools  in  other  Western  States.  That  it 
is  true  of  all  so-called  high  schools  where  neither  the  desire  nor  public 
sentiment  has  been  sufficiently  provoked  to  demand  and  support  a reason- 
ably good  high  school,  is  no  surprise. 

Many  a loyal  and  struggling  teacher  and  superintendent,  after  months 
and  years  of  toil  to  waken  public  sentiment  and  arouse  public  spirit  to 
the  wholesome  educational  effects  of  high-school  training  in  a Western 
community,  has  suffered  disappointment’s  bitter  sting;  and  worse  than 
all,  the  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  an  unceremonious  dismissal  not  un- 
frequently  greeted  him  as  he  opened  the  last  door  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  once  hopeful  enterprise. 

Had  college  men  helped  public-school  men  as  public-school  men  have 
helped  the  people  to  establish  and  maintain  high  schools,  it  is  our  judg- 
ment that  there  could  be  little  complaint  from  this  source,  concerning  the 
inefficiency  of  the  high  school. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  to  meet,  to  a reasonably 
high  degree,  the  requirements  for  entrance  at  college,  and  in  doing  so  it 
is  certainly  an  important  duty  of  principals  and  teachers  of  high  schools 
to  distinguish,  especially  in  their  recitation  work,  between  the  pupils  fit- 
ting for  college,  and  those  whose  education  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
high  school.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of  language,  college-bound 
pupils,  said  Professor  Homer  Lewis,  of  Omaha,  should  be  especially  well 
drilled  on  forms  and  constructions  and  held  more  closely  to  literal  trans- 
lations, while  the  other  pupils  of  the  class  should  be  drilled  along  short 
cuts,  as  it  were,  impressed  with  the  close  relation  of  Latin  to  English  con- 
struction, given  at  once  the  clearest  insight  into  English  idioms  and  the 
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English  sentence,  and  the  use  of  inflections  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
lack  of  the  same  in  the  English.  Have  these  pupils  gather  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  at  once,  while  those  who  are  but  looking  for  a higher  ground 
from  which  to  pluck  a richer  fruition  should  he  given  ample  opportunity 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  every  elemental  preparation  essential  to  their 
higher  training. 

The  second  and  most  sacred  province  of  the  Western  high  school  is  to 
provide  most  wisely  and  unqualifiedly  for  the  full  needs  of  that  very  large 
majority  of  high-school  pupils,  reaching  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  which  is  and  always  will 
be  the  broadest  culture  that  the  effort  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  best 
methods  can  give  them.  To  do  this,  school  committees,  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a considerable  degree 
of  fascinating  popularity  which  comes  first  as  a bribe  to  exchange  real 
cultural  studies  for  the  so-called  practical  studies  of  the  utilitarian  age 
in  which  we  are  now  living. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  no  race  of  people  court  the  practice  of  hum- 
buggery  as  do  the  Americans.  How  many  present  have  been  victimized? 
The  lightning-rod  man,  the  patent-rights  vendor,  and  the  street  fakir  find 
steady  employment  all  over  the  West,  and  after  listening  to  a lively  effer- 
vescence from  a brilliant  representative  of  the  class  the  other  evening,  a 
few  of  us  were  greatly  surprised  to  have  him  close  his  harangue,  after 
selling  few  goods,  in  these  memorable  words : “Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  enlightened  and  industrious  community,  I desire  to  compliment  you 
for  having  more  sense  than  money.  To  less  than  one-half  this  crowd  on 
a prominent  thoroughfare  in  Boston,  the  other  night,  I sold  five  hundred 
bottles  of  this  invaluable  mixture,  which  will  remove  spots  of  any  kind 
or  description,  simply  by  making  bigger  ones.  I bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell.”  This  experience  of  the  street  fakir  illustrates  the  business  of 
the  humbug — and  the  liberal  patronage  he  secures  in  most  communities 
— for  Boston  is  no  exception — and  it  suggests  as  well,  to  my  mind,  the 
possibility  of  not  unwilling  teachers  to  practise,  and  the  people  to  accept 
what  may  be  called  educational  impositions.  And  we  regret  that  educa- 
tors and  excellent  teachers,  for  the  sake  of  a new  thing , or,  unconsciously 
becoming  victimized  by  some  fakeology,  have  exchanged  the  means  of 
real  culture  for  studies  of  practical  meaning  only,  that  have,  upon  candid 
inspection,  only  a fancied  utility — such  as  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  cooking  and  breadmaking ; French  and  German  to  a tour  abroad,  and 
the  substitution  of  sewing,  pastry,  and  soup  making  for  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, or  the  arrangement  of  sums  in  debit  and  credit  columns,  so-called 
bookkeeping,  to  take  the  place  of  history  and  language,  as  I find  these  do 
in  many  high-school  courses  of  study.  The  editorial  columns  of  the  school 
journal  suggest:  “ The  good  cooks  are  not  made  at  women’s  colleges,  nor 
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the  good  house-keepers  in  high  schools.  A great  mistake  is  being  made 
in  the  attempt  to  mix  up  the  practical  with  the  intellectual  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  intellectual.” 

It  is  true,  possibly,  that  an  occasional  mind  has  been  made  to  see  its  op- 
portunities, has  been  brought  reflectively  in  touch  with  the  great  realm  of 
matter  without,  and  is  already  moving  majestically,  like  a planet  in  space, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  its  associations  along  a line  of  symmetrical 
intellectual  development  before  it  reaches  the  high  school.  But  is  not 
this  the  rarest  exception?  Poes  not  all  experience  emphasize  the  fact 
that  pupils  come  from  the  grades  into  the  high  school  with  what  may  be 
termed  little  thinking  poiver  ? As  yet,  their  primary  instruction,  how- 
ever excellent,  has  but  aided  them  in  giving  mechanical  and  rote  exposi- 
tions of  the  limited  knowledge  they  possess.  As  yet,  the  mind  is  still  in 
embryo;  and,  regardless  of  the  exceptious,  it  would  he  best  if  all  high-school 
teachers  recognized  this  fact  at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation  in  their 
daily  work ; and  when  principals  and  superintendents  in  all  their  re- 
lations with  high-school  students  appreciate  the  importance  of  this, 
and  especially  in  arranging  courses  of  study  and  selecting  text-books, 
the  work  of  intellectual  growth  in  the  high  school  will  have  auspiciously 
begun. 

The  Western  high  school  should  he  pre-eminently  the  school  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  This  is  its  province.  A proper  discipline  of  mind  is 
the  basis  of  moral  development;  for,  through  mental  growth  is  to  come 
moral  growth,  and  since  the  training  of  the  intellect  involves  physical  cult- 
ure, through  military  drill  or  some  kindred  system  of  gymnastics,  we 
must  frankly  admit  that  the  broadest  mental  development  the  schools  can 
give  includes  the  effort  to  cultivate  healthy  and  graceful  growth  of  body 
and  furnishes  the  most  hopeful  means  of  training  the  will,  which  virtually 
makes  man  master  of  all  he  desires.  With  reference  to  physical  culture 
we  have  this  only  to  suggest : that  all  boys  in  high  schools,  belonging  to 
military  companies,  have  been  observed  to  show  larger  intellectual  growth 
in  a given  time  than  those  who  were  not  so  drilled,  age  and  other  unfavor- 
able conditions  being  duly  considered;  and  that  from  the  closest  observa- 
tion in  high  schools,  with  and  without  the  practice  of  physical  culture, 
the  general  health  and  energy  shown  by  pupils  in  the  former  would 
strongly  recommend  some  system  of  physical  exercises.  Military  drill  is 
practised  in  both  public  and  private  schools  now,  and  as  a means  of  culti- 
vating habits  of  mental  and  physical  alertness,  ready  and  instant  obedi- 
ence, proper  carriage  of  body,  and  a courteous  recognition  of  superiors, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  military  advantages  to  the  country  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  reverence  it  provokes  for  a more  loyal  citizenship,  its  advantages 
are  indispensable  to  thorough  mental  discipline.  Therefore  we  shall  add 
to  the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  as  an  essential  in  the  impor- 
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tant  work  it  lias  to  do — both  for  boys  and  girls — a system  of  light  military 
drill  or  gymnastics. 

Again  it  is  no  little  part  of  the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  to 
determine  more  exactly  a lixed  and  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  in  the  course  of  study.  Is  there  any  profound  reason  why 
the  high  schools  of  the  country  should  not  agree  practically  upon  the 
studies  to  be  pursued  during  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  course?  In  examining  fifty  courses  of  study,  I find  almost  an  alarm- 
ing difference  of  opinion  concerning  this  matter.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  number  introduce  general  history  in  the  first  year;  ten  high  schools 
assign  reasons  for  making  history  a senior-year  study ; and  the  remaining 
twenty-five  schools  have  the  same  branch  either  in  the  second  or  third 
year,  or  the  last  half  of  the  second  and  first  half  of  the  third. 

I observe  further  that  rhetoric,  chemistry,  physics,  civil  government, 
political  economy,  geology,  and  other  branches  are  promiscuously  scat- 
tered through  the  last  two  of  all  three-year  courses  of  study.  Geometry 
and  algebra  are  confined  to  the  first  and  second  years  in  a few  instances, 
but  generally  algebra  is  begun  the  second  term  of  the  first  and  completed 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  second ; and  geometry  is  finished  early  in  the 
third  year,  if  the  last  year  of  the  course,  but  given  the  entire  third  year 
in  a four  years’  course.  Is  this  right?  Can  these  various  branches  of 
study  be  fitted  into  a course  of  study  after  any  pattern  that  caprice  may 
suggest?  or  is  there  a science  and  philosophy  of  education  that  determine 
some  fitness  of  matters  and  things  to  be  used  for  educative  purposes? 

A somewhat  famous  gastronomer  recently  remarked  that  nothing  could 
quite  equal  a crocodile-chop  for  a breakfast  dish,  but  facetiously  added 
that  much  depended  upon  the  cooking.  Alas,  how  much  depends  upon 
the  cook  and  the  cooking!  But  some  of  us  are  reminded,  now  and  then, 
that  something  depends  upon  the  “ palate  and  nutrition  value  ” of  the 
thing  cooked,  as  well  as  the  time  of  serving  it.  So  also  does  much  de- 
pend upon  the  teaching  effort  and  its  adaptation  in  the  high  school  in 
applying  means  and  methods  that  will,  to  the  highest  degree,  exercise  the 
“ culture  value  ” of  the  branches  taught. 

How  many  teachers  doing  high-school  work  have  given  candid  reflec- 
tion to  the  “ education  value  ” of  their  daily  instruction? 

As  a basis  for  my  closing  remarks,  permit  me  to  offer  other  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  “ culture  value  ” of  high-school  studies  gleaned  from  a hun- 
dred answers  to  my  circular  letter,  addressed  to  more  than  a hundred 
high  schools.  This  is  the  question  addressed  to  principals:  What  high 
school  study  do  you  consider  of  highest  culture  value?  More  than  fifty 
replied  that  language  and  literature  should  be  rated  the  highest,  and 
marked  them  one  hundred  per  cent.  A large  number  had  not  given  the 
subject  any  thought  except  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  consid- 
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ered  civics,  history,  and  arithmetic  and  language  of  highest  “ practical 
value,”  making  no  distinction  whatever  among  them.  And  others — some 
citing  excellent  authorities,  claimed  that  all  branches  of  study  when 
properly  taught,  have  about  the  same  cultural  value.  Principal  Grant 
of  Indianapolis  wrote : “ I may  think  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  most 
value,  and  yet  some  one  devoted  to  mathematics  would  declare  that  geom- 
etry is  of  the  highest  worth,  and  yet  the  experimental  teacher  of  science 
would  question  the  claim  of  the  dead  languages,  or  the  dry,  hard,  unyield- 
ing, lifeless  geometry  to  the  foremost  place  in  culture  value.  Then,  too, 
the  teacher  of  history  could  easily  claim  the  superiority  of  the  subject 
that  deals  with  the  life  and  development  of  the  human  race.  ” Principal 
Ryan,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  wrote : “ The  sciences  have  very  little  cult- 
ure value  unless  apparatus  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and 
he  be  allowed  to  establish  its  laws  for  himself.  History  and  civics  need 
the  aid  of  a good  library,  accessible  to  the  students,  to  bring  out  their 
value,  and  accordingly  I rank  them  as  follows:  Mathematics,  ninety-five 
per  cent. ; the  sciences,  eighty-five  per  cent. ; civics  and  history,  ninety 
per  cent.” 

In  comparing  the  per  cents,  given  in  the  letters,  the  most  appropriate 
average  we  can  make  will  place  language  and  literature  at  one  hundred 
per  cent. ; experimental  sciences,  ninety  per  cent. ; history  and  civics, 
ninety  per  cent. ; mathematics,  eighty  per  cent. ; manual  training,  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  Principal  Baker,  of  the  Denver  High  School,  varying 
somewhat,  said  that  “ if  a pupil  of  high-school  age  could  pursue  one  of 
the  five  lines  of  study  suggested  by  Drs.  Hill  and  Harris,  we  might  have 
science  first,  and  place  physics  at  the  head,  as  containing  more  general  dis- 
cipline than  any  other  science.  We  would  put  mathematics  second  for 
a large  class  of  pupils;  general  history,  third;  and  literature  fourth  in 
cultural  importance;  and  fifth,  I consider  the  study  of  a foreign  language 
very  important  as  a means  of  culture,  especially  Latin,  not  to  be  omitted 
from  a high-school  course,  but  if  asked  to  substitute  it  for  an  entire  line 
of  English,  I might  hesitate,  hence  would  place  foreign  languages  last.” 

To  every  branch  of  study  in  the  high  school  there  are  three  avenues  of 
approach — first,  the  practical,  second,  the  disciplinary,  and  third, 
the  cultural.  The  poorest  teacher  will  see  the  first,  the  good  teacher  the 
first  and  second,  but  the  best,  the  real  teacher,  will  guide  pupils  inquisi- 
tively and  self-reliantly  along  the  three  paths  gathering  knowledge,  ac- 
quiring mental  power,  and  unfolding  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  human 
soul,  to  be  moved  and  moulded  into  the  attributes  of  a noble  being. 
Latin,  the  language  of  a civilization  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to 
a past  age  of  intellectual  renown  as  does  the  English  language  to  all  the 
earth  to-day,  will,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a teacher,  become  to  pupils 
the  fountain  source  of  inspiration  to  inquire,  to  know,  to  be  thrilled, 
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and  to  appropriate  the  best  of  the  whole  Koman  world  for  their  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  growth.  The  English  language  and  literature  are 
ours;  ours  to  study,  and  understand;  to  imitate  and  emulate;  to  claim 
and  enjoy ; ours  to  acquire  and  speak  correctly,  ours  to  master  and  speak 
rhetorically,  ours  to  practise  and  pronounce  properly,  ours  to  be  cherished 
and  preserved  by  the  valiance  of  intellectual  knighthood.  But  is  this 
knighthood  I would  marshal  for  so  grand  a purpose  to  be  levied  from  the 
English  departments — so-called — of  our  high  schools?  Hardly.  If  to 
murder  the  king’s  English  was  my  object,  possibly  I would  better  seek 
my  batallions  in  this  quarter.  Formal  grammar  diagrams,  formal  rhet- 
oric and  biographical  essays  taken  from  handy  cyclopedias  should  never 
be  allowed  in  the  English  work  of  the  high  school ; but,  like  the  poor 
man’s  plaster  on  a dead  man’s  back,  these  abnormal  appendages  always 
outlive  their  usefulness.  The  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  of  language 
study,  and  the  not  too  critical  analysis  of  master-pieces  of  English  liter- 
ature is  comparably  greater,  in  our  judgment,  than  can  be  expected  from 
as  faithful  pursuance  of  any  other  high  school  studies. 

Algebra  and  geometry  are  “ served  up  ” in  an  equally  intellectual  dis- 
tasteful manner  by  many  teachers.  Of  algebra  a prominent  educator  ex- 
presses the  observations  of  more  than  himself  when  he  writes:  “ The  whole 
training  consists  in  example-grinding.  What  should  have  been  merely 
the  help  to  attain  the  end  has  become  the  end  itself.  The  result  is  that 
algebra  as  we  teach  it  is  neither  an  art  nor  a science,  but  an  ill-digested 
farrago  of  rules  whose  object  is  the  solution  of  examination  problems.” 
Example-grinding  is  essential.  Buies,  devices,  methods  must  be  mas- 
tered, but  these  are  simply  the  means.  Has  the  study  of  algebra  no  vari- 
ation, no  cultural  side  to  increase  its  “educative  value?”  What  is  its 
history?  Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  pupils  concerning  its  practical 
uses?  and  more  especially  the  place  of  algebra  in  the  great  system  of 
mathematics?  Dr.  Glasher  recently  said,  with  reference  to  the  study  of 
mathematics:  “ In  any  text-book  it  is  always  desirable  that  references  to 
the  original  memoirs  should  be  given,  and  if  possible,  short  historical 
notices  also.  I am  sure  that  no  subject  loses  more  than  mathematics  by 
any  attempt  to  dissociate  it  from  its  history.” 

Said  a teacher  not  long  since,  in  my  presence,  to  a class  in  geometry : 
“ This  theorem  is  known  as  the  Pythagorean  theorem.  Your  understand- 
ing of  many  theorems  yet  to  be  studied  will  depend  upon  your  thorough 
conception  of  this.”  The  figure  was  placed  on  the  board;  several  inco- 
herent efforts  at  demonstration  were  made;  no  practical  thought  discov- 
ered and  the  cultural  value  of  this  great  light  in  geometric  science 
omitted.  What  a sin  of  commission!  Why  not  call  this  theorem  an 
ox-cart,  a bumble-bee’s  nest,  or  make  it  represent  a pyrotechnic  display 
of  geometric  evolutions  if  it  be  necessary  to  explode  a No.  6 cannon 
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cracker  to  do  it,  rather  than  stop  with  so  light  an  effort  to  interest 
pupils  in  this  eminently  disciplinary  and  cultural  branch  of  mathemat- 
ics. What  the  best  text-books  fail  to  do  by  means  of  foot-notes  and 
other  means  of  reference  that  would  materially  aid  beginners  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  Mrs.  Anna  Eiland  King,  Miss  Edith  Long,  and  Jay  A.  Barrett 
of  our  high  school  have  most  successfully  done;  and  the  year’s  work  was 
completed  with  a volume  of  original  papers  from  the  pupils,  developing  the 
history  of  these  branches,  each  discussing  in  his  own  peculiar  way  the  prac- 
tical, disciplinary,  and  “ culture  value  ” to  he  derived  from  their  study. 

I regret  that  I cannot  apply  my  thought  to  science,  history,  and  civ- 
ics. I trust  you  can  appreciate  the  most  excellent  opportunities  they 
offer  to  enlarge  still  the  “ education  value  ” of  high-school  studies. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  of  all  text-hooks  yet  written,  none  has  so 
fearlessly  disregarded  old  methods,  none  so  philosophically  presented  a 
subject,  and  certainly  none  has  so  largely  involved  the  true  spirit  cf  the 
teacher,  as  does  Miss  Sheldon’s  general  history.  It  should  have  its  place 
in  every  high  school,  for  it  holds  the  uniquest  place  in  the  movement  of 
intellect  to  pass  far  beyond  mere  imitativeness  and  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  wholesomeness  of  real  mental  discipline  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  soul’s  largest  culture. 

For  the  consideration  of  that  large  body  of  our  people  among  whom 
are  many  teachers  who  persist  in  making  “ the  practical  ” their  Utopia,  I 
recall  the  scene  in  the  dungeon  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “ Ninety- three:”  “ Oh, 
my  master,  behold  the  difference  between  our  Utopias!  You  wish  the 
garrison  obligatory,  I the  school.  You  dream  of  man  the  soldier;  I 
dream  of  man  the  citizen.  You  want  him  terrible ; I want  him  a thinker. 
You  found  a republic  on  swords;  I would  found  a republic  of  intellects.” 
And  for  the  encouragement  and  justification  of  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  teachers  who  hold  the  noblest  conception  of  their  duty  to 
the  human  race,  whose  Utopia  is  a republic  of  intellects,  whose  unit  in 
politics  and  society  is  a creature  of  devotion,  sacrifice,  abnegation,  and 
the  sweet  interlacing  of  kindness  and  love — we  say  to  you , will  the*  fut- 
ure citizen  exclaim  as  did  Gauvain  to  Cimourdain,  “ Oh ! my  masters ! 
I was  born  with  my  hands  bound.  Prejudices  a^e  ligatures — you  loosened 
those  bonds;  you  gave  my  growth  liberty,  and  of  that  which  was  already 
only  a mummy  you  made  a new  child.  Into  what  would  have  been  abor- 
tion you  put  a conscience.  Without  you  I should  have  grown  up  a dwarf. 
I was  only  a being,  you  made  me  a citizen.  I was  only  a citizen,  you 
have  made  me  a mind;  you  have  made  me,  as  a man,  fit  for  this  earthly 
life;  you  have  educated  my  soul  for  the  celestial  existence.  You  have 
given  me  human  reality,  the  key  of  truth,  and,  to  go  beyond  that,  the 
key  of  light.  Oh,  my  masters!  It  is  you  who  have  created  me.” 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Western  high  school  to  indulge  this  Utopia. 
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The  department  for  higher  education  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  vestry  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Toronto,  at 
3 p.  m.,  July  15.  It  was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  J.  Mills,  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  Professor  L.  B.  Hall,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

The  roll  was  then  made  up  as  follows : 

W.  T.  Stott,  Franklin  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Marianna  Brown,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Lena  Bush,  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Hiram  A.  Jones,  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis. 

George  E.  Fellows,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Hall,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  0. 

W.  C.  Martin,  Keachie  M.  & F.  College,  Keachie,  La. 

J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fernando  Sanford,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Henry  Garst,  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  0. 

Charles  W.  Super,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0. 

Richard  T.  Boone,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

C.  M.  Des  Islets,  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

E.  G.  Paine,  Hartsville  College,  Hartsville,  Ind. 

N.  Burwash,  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ind. 

H.  A.  Fischer,  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111. 

John  P.  Fruit,  Bethel  College,  Russellville,  Ky. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

C.  L.  McCartha,  Southern  Unversity,  Greensboro,  Ala. 

J.  P.  D.  John,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

John  R.  Park,  Deseret  University,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T. 

Inez  I.  Green,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
H.  K.  Wolfe,  University  of  Nebraska. 

James  N.  Hart,  Maine  State  College,  Orono,  Me. 
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A.  N.  Currier,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

P.  S.  Campbell,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Joseph  I.  Bates,  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Miss  E.  D.  Stanley,  Columbia  Female  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Albert  McGinnis,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Graham,  High  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Helene  E.  F.  Potts,  High  School  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Robertson,  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Whitlock,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  0. 

McCurdy,  Toronto  University,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ramsey  Wright,  Toronto  University,  Toronto,  Ont. 

William  Houston,  Toronto  University,  Toronto,  Ont. 

James  W.  Garnett,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottsville,  Va. 

W.  H.  Scott,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0. 

Albert  H.  Newman,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Ont. 

I.  H.  Rand,  McMaster  University*  Toronto,  Ont. 

M.  Greenwood,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Mary  E.  White,  Evansville,  Ind. 

C.  II.  Kitchen,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Watson,  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

William  F.  King,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Henry  D.  Hervey,  Highland  University,  Highland,  Kas. 

Amzi  Atwater,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Edmund  J.  James,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Buck,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

John  G.  Moore,  University  of  Minnesota. 

A.  H.  Mackay,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N,  S. 

Wilbur  W.  Andrews,  Mt.  iUlison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Charles  H.  Koehler,  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  0. 

S.  L.  Umbach,  Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  111. 

L.  M.  Umbach,  Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  111. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

H.  Austin  Aikins,  Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Norton,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

II.  H.  Treer,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Kendrick  C.  Babcock,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Leona  A.  Call,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

F.  B.  Maxwell,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

G.  0.  Brohough,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

II.  F.  Fisk,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Levi  Seeley,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

E.  0.  Fisk,  Educational  Agency,  Boston,  Mass. 
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L.  Estes,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

John  Eaton,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0. 

Principal  Grant,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

James  Mills,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 

William  J.  Kerr,  B.  Y.  College,  Logan,  U.  T. 

S.  H.  Brackett,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt. 

James  Reid,  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

T.  R.  Rosebough,  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  Ont. 

M.  C.  Fernald,  Maine  State  College  of  Agri’l  & Mech.  Arts,  Orono,  Me. 

George  Bryce,  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

R.  J.  Warner,  Alma  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

James  E.  Harlan,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Yernon,  Iowa. 

Daniel  Fulcomer,  Indiana  Normal  University,  Evansville,  Ind. 

W.  R.  Roth  well,  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

J.  William  Flinn,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  J.  Brown,  Toronto  University,  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  R.  Preston,  State  Supt.  Pub.  Education,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Bessie  E.  Wells,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Catherine  A.  Findley,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0. 

J.  C.  Feulds,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Smallwood,  Opelika,  Ala. 

J.  A.  Teller,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

J.  Montgomery,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Lowell  M.  McAfee,  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

H.  H.  Swain,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chair  announced  that  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  expected  to  read  a paper,  was  detained  by  illness  and  could  not 
be  present. 

President  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana,  read  a paper  entitled,  “ Should 
the  College  Course  be  Shortened?”  It  was  discussed  by  Professor  Mc- 
Cartha,  of  Alabama,  President  Blanchard,  of  Illinois,  Professor  McCurdy, 
of  Ontario,  Professor  Wright,  of  Ontario,  Professor  Fischer,  of  Illinois, 
Professor  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  King,  of  Iowa. 

Professor  Ramsey  Wright,  of  Toronto  University,  addressed  the  depart- 
ment on  “ The  Relation  between  Liberal  and  Professional  Study.”  The 
topic  was  further  discussed  by  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Ohio,  Principal  Grant,  of 
Ontario,  (Miss)  Professor  Peck,  of  Massachusetts,  Professor  Currier,  of 
Iowa,  and  Professor  Jenks,  of  Indiana. 

Announcements  were  made,  and  the  section  took  recess  until  3 p.  m. 
to-morrow. 
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July  16,  3 p.  m. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  introduced  the 
subject  of  “University  Extension.”  He  spoke  ex-tempore , and  referred 
those  desiring  his  views  in  print  to  The  Forum , in  which  recently  ap- 
peared an  article  from  him  on  this  topic.  Discussion  was  continued  by 
Principal  Grant,  of  Ontario,  President  Hall,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Pro- 
fessor James,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  committee  on  nominations:  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  Massachusetts,  Professor  L.  B.  Hall,  Ohio,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  Illinois,  President  William  F.  King,  Iowa,  President  Stott, 
Indiana,  Piofessor  McCartha,  Alabama,  Professor  Jenks,  New  York, 
Professor  Hart,  Maine,  Professor  James,  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  H.  F.  Fisk,  of  Northwestern  University,  Illinois,  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Importance  of  Pedagogical  Training  for  College  Profes- 
sors. ” The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Illinois, 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Professor  H.  A.  Fischer,  of  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Requirements  for  Admission.  It  was  re- 
ceived and  approved,  and  the  committee  was  continued  another  year. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  9,  1891. 

To  the  College  Section  of  N.  E.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  appointed  one  year  ago  to  ascertain  and  report  to  your 
honorable  body  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  the  various 
colleges  of  this  country,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  several  bachelor  degrees  are 
conferred,  would  present  the  following  report : 

An  attempt  has  been  made  through  circulars  and  specially  prepared  blanks  to  secure 
from  every  college  and  university  the  data  necessary  to  make  an  exact  showing  of  the 
above-mentioned  requirements  and  conditions.  The  field  of  inquiry  is  so  large  and  the 
information  obtained  is  of  such  a nature,  that  more  time  will  be  needed  to  prepare  such 
a statement  as  ought  to  be  made  on  this  important  subject.  Your  committee  is  very 
confident  that  if  another  year  can  be  given  to  the  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted, 
there  can  be  obtained  information  and  suggestions  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value. 

Several  important  facts  have  been  learned  which  are  herewith  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

First,  Many  institutions,  if  not  a majority,  discriminate  against  some  of  their  own  de- 
grees. They  confer  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.  or  B.  S.  or  of  B.  L.  on  less  work  than  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  they  have  been  cheapened  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  institutions  which  are  not  of  college  grade  are  encouraged  to  give  them. 

Second , A large  majority  of  the  colleges  express  a strong  desire  for  a general  and  real 
uniformity  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college  work.  They  do  not  ask  for  formal 
uniformity,  but  for  such  a standard  as  will  be  accepted  by  the  most  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Third , A large  number  unite  in  asking  the  College  Section  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association  to  take  the  step  to  secure  this.  The  most  of  them  say  that  the  only  way  by 
which  any  improvement  can  be  effected  is  through  this  organization. 

Fourth,  An  effort  to  bring  about  more  nearly  equal  or  equivalent  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  college  classes,  if  wisely  made  by  this  body,  will  be  generally  and  cordially 
welcomed. 
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Fifth , The  great  disparity  between  institutions  in  their  requirements  for  the  bachelor 
degrees  is  due  more  to  the  wide. differences  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  than  to  any  other  cause.  Unless  a change  and  improvement  can  be 
effected  here  it  will  be  useless  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  college  work. 

If  it  may  seem  wise  for  this  committee,  or  some  other,  to  continue  its  inquiries  and 
work  for  another  year,  then  there  can  be  presented  some  definite  plan  based  on  a wide 
and  sufficiently  accurate  induction  of  necessary  facts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  A.  Fischer, 

Henry  Garst, 

H.L.  Stetson, 

Committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  in  the  “ Council  of  Education,  ” recommending  an  attempt  to 
secure  a national  meeting  of  representatives  of  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  high 
and  preparatory  schools,  to  consider  requirements  for  college  admission  and  other  impor- 
tant problems  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  this 
department  of  higher  education. 

July  17.  3 p.m. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Professor  E.  J.  James  gave  an  address  on  the  question:  “What  can 
University  do  for  the  Education  of  a Business  Man?”  The  topic  was 
further  discussed  hy  President  Super,  of  Ohio,  President  King,  of  Iowa, 
Professsor  Flinn,  of  South  Carolina,  President  Fernald,  of  Maine,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  of  Illinois,  Professor  Huston,  of  Ontario,  and  others. 
Professor  James  then  closed  the  discussion. 

The  President  called  President  King,  of  Iowa,  to  the  Chair,  he  being 
obliged  to  leave. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 

For  President — Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Vice-President — H.  W.  Rogers,  Evanston,  111. 

Secretary — John  M.  Coulter,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee — The  officers  above  named,  with  William  F. 
King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  Professor  Hanus,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Seeley  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  past  year, 
for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Professor  Elinn,  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  providing  for  Depart- 
ment Round  Tables  at  the  next  meeting,  and  to  arrange  for  the  same  should 
it  seem  wise. 

On  motion,  the  Department  adjourned. 

J.  J.  Mills,  President. 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Secretary . 
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SHOULD  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  BE  SHORTENED  f 

JOHN  M.  COULTER,  OF  INDIANA. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  majority  of  college  men  at  once  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  worthy  of  discussion,  however,  as  it 
has  already  been  presented  to  college  circles  for  consideration,  and  it  is 
likely  to  confront  us  more  than  once  again.  Besides,  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  ably  maintained;  against  overwhelming 
odds,  it  is  true,  hut  even  a small  minority  is  not  necessarily  in  the  wrong. 

By  “ college  course  ” I take  for  granted  that  the  ordinary  four  years  of 
undergraduate  work  is  intended.  It  is  very  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  prejudice  inwrought  by  generations  of  precedent,  and  to  patiently 
consider  any  other  possibility  than  the  stereotyped  four  years.  That 
period  has  become  as  crystallized  in  our  conceptions  and  literature  as  the 
six  thousand  years  of  Archbishop  Usher ; and  it  is  with  a wrench  that  we 
adjust  ourselves  to  any  fair  discussion  concerning  the  advisability  of 
change.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  can  be  of  the  company  of  those 
who  consider  that  what  always  has  been  should  always  continue  to  be. 
The  things  that  always  have  been  must  be  looked  into  with  peculiar  sharp- 
ness, for  fear  that  the  mighty  weight  of  precedent  has  quieted  all  ques- 
tions that  might  be  raised  by  the  judgment.  “ The  power  of  what  has 
long  been,  over  the  frail  form  of  what  might  be,”  has  too  often  held  in 
check  much  needed  reform.  If  I can  find  no  better  reason  for  continu- 
ing the  present  four-year  arrangement  than  that  it  has  always  been  so,  I 
shall  favor  adopting  some  other  arrangement  that  has,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  suggesting  a worthier  reason  for  its  existence.  With  an  attempt  at 
absolute  freedom  from  prejudice  would  I discuss  this  question,  announ- 
cing at  the  outset  that  my  conviction  is  against  any  shortening  whatever 
of  the  college  course.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  me  to 
define  a little  more  clearly  what  I have  in  mind  by  “ the  college  course,” 
for  this  phrase  is  well  known  to  cover  a multitude  of  divergent  theories 
of  education.  If  you  understand  the  phrase  to  mean  fouryears  of  work, 
which  is  required  of  all  alike,  irrespective  of  cast  of  mind,  I am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  shortening  it  as  much  as  possible;  the  shorter  the  better. 
But  if  it  means  four  years  of  work  largely  in  elective  courses,  which  have 
been  adapted  to  “many  men  of  many  minds,”  then  I am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  shortening  it  in  the  least.  This  recognition  of  individualism 
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seems  to  have  made  its  way  thoroughly  into  American  colleges,  students 
no  longer  being  considered  as  an  undifferentiated  mass,  but  as  highly 
differentiated  individuals,  and  in  this  type  of  college  my  claim  is  that 
four  years  is  none  too  long. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  the  chief  complaint  against  a 
four  years'  course  is  that  a young  man  does  not  come  to  his  life  work 
soon  enough;  that  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition  it  is  much  to  his 
advantage  to  have  an  earlier  start.  I think  that  we  must  freely  acknowl- 
edge the  general  truth  and  force  of  this  claim ; for  it  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  that  a large  proportion  of  young  men  are  struggling  along  in 
their  college  course  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  in  professional  or  bus- 
iness life.  Educators  recognize  this  fact  with  difficulty,  for  a college  ed- 
ucation has  become  in  their  eyes  the  chief  thing  in  life,  and  they  not 
only  encourage  its  protraction,  but  are  even  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it 
is  better  done  if  a certain  maturity  of  years  has  been  reached.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  two  factors  every  young  person  must  consider, 
viz.,  study  and  time , and  that  there  comes  a time  when  the  advantage  of 
study  is  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  if  one  has  to  make  his  way  in 
other  than  university  life.  Accepting  the  view  that  a large  body  of  stu- 
dents are  older  than  they  ought  to  be  at  graduation,  if  they  are  to  make 
their  way  subsequently  into  professional  or  business  life,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  time  lost  is  represented  by  a year  of  their  college  course. 
We  must  examine  the  whole  course  of  training,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege graduation,  and  not  a single  period  of  it  alone.  It  has  seemed  to 
my  possible  obtuse  vision  that  our  children  lose  whole  years  in  satisfying 
too  finely-spun  theories  of  education,  and  that  much  time  is  consumed  by 
a sort  of  masterly  inactivity.  I may  be  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of 
my  own  ignorance,  for  my  knowledge  of  pedagogy  is  instinctive,  not  ac- 
quired, but  my  own  observation  has  been  that  the  lost  year  or  two  that  we 
are  searching  for  will  be  found  in  the  preparatory  training,  where  there 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  some  effort  after  the  longest  way  to  do  the 
least.  It  is  surely  evident  that  studies  really  preparatory  to  college  work 
are  usually  not  introduced  early  enough  or  pursued  with  sufficient  vigor. 
I suppose  it  is  a fact  that  a great  majority  of  college  students  come  di- 
rectly from  the  common  schools  and  high  schools,  the  good  academy, 
which  actually  prepares  for  college,  being  by  no  means  a widely-distrib- 
uted institution.  Many  colleges  attempt  to  save  the  time  and  better 
the  preparation  of  the  student  by  managing  preparatory  schools  of  their 
own.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  majority  of  college  students  come  from 
high  schools,  and  it  is  the  same  majority  which  contains  those  who  have 
lost  time  and  are  found  entering  college  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be 
leaving  it.  It  has  been  suggested  to  my  inexperience  that  the  number  of 
years  now  stretching  between  the  primary-school  and  high-school  gradu- 
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ation  might  be  diminished  by  two  or  three,  especially  for  those  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  college.  There  can  he  no  question  but  that  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  college  might  well  be  attacked  several  years 
sooner  than  is  customary;  at  an  age  which  would  not  only  fit  students 
for  an  earlier  admission  to  college,  but  which  is  far  better  adapted  to  ele- 
mentary language  and  mathematical  study.  The  great  bugbear  of  en- 
trance requirements  is  the  language  requirement;  and  it  is  simply 
astonishing  that  so  many  of  the  years  of  easiest  language  acquisition  are 
permitted  to  slip  by  in  the  preparatory  training.  I need  not  cite  as  an 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  very  early  language  study  the  practice  of 
former  generations,  and  the  present  practice  in  other  countries,  for  such  il- 
lustration is  perfectly  familiar  to  you.  It  is  not  merely  possible,  but  also 
a very  great  advantage.  If  the  best  argument  for  shortening  the 
college  course  is  that  the  whole  period  of  preparation  for  one’s  life  work 
is  too  great,  I admit  the  fact, but  claim  that  the  proper  remedy  lies  not 
in  shortening  the  college  period,  but  the  preparatory  period ; not,  be  it 
understood,  by  shortening  the  immediate  preparation,  but  by  beginning 
it  earlier.  So  far  from  lowering  our  standard  of  admission  to  college,  it 
should  be  raised  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  preparatory  work  will  permit. 

But,  granted  that  preparation  should  be  begun  earlier,  still  is  there 
any  special  reason  why  the  college  period  should  be  kept  at  four  years? 

When  a student  enters  upon  a college  course  in  these  days  he  meets 
first  certain  required  studies,  the  fewer  the  better,  which  are  conceived 
to  be  a part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  every  college-trained  man. 
But  his  chief  work  will  lie  in  the  pursuit  of  some  chosen  course  through 
which  is  to  run  the  continuous  thread  of  some  single  study.  A broad 
distinction  should  be  made  between  elective  studies  and  elective  courses 
of  study.  The  former  may,  by  skilful  juggling,  amount  to  nothing; 
the  latter  are  presumably  constructed  with  an  eye  to  good  results.  The 
chosen  study  is  the  backbone,  and  the  correlated  studies  are  the  ribs 
bracing  it  on  every  side.  I take  it  that  these  vertebrated  courses  of  study 
represent  the  best  thought  of  modern  educational  methods,  and  that  the 
ancient  patchwork  curriculum  has  been  generally  discarded.  With  the 
understanding,  therefore,  that  reference  is  made  to  this  consecutive  sort 
of  college  work,  the  claim  can  be  fairly  sustained  that  no  such  course  can 
obtain  its  best  results  in  any  shorter  period  than  four  years.  The  theory 
of  the  vertebrated  course  is  this : elementary  instruction  in  a variety  of 
subjects  may  be  good  enough  for  general  information,  but  if  mental  power 
is  to  be  developed,  the  alphabet  and  preliminary  definitions  must  be  left 
behind  in  some  subject,  and  the  mind  be  made  to  feel  the  strain  of 
effort,  be  led  to  the  frontier,  that  ill-defined  boundary  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  and  gain,  in  one  direction  at  least,  that  look  into  the 
mist  beyond,  where  all  human  wisdom  is  as  yet  a thought,  a conception, 
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which  is  in  itself  a tremendous  education,  and  one  which  no  treading  of 
myriads  of  well-known  paths  can  ever  bring.  For  this  reason,  courses  of 
study  have  been  so  constructed  that  some  special  subject,  and  that  a 
chosen  one,  is  pursued  through  as  long  a time  as  possible,  at  least  until 
information  can  be  launched  into  investigation.  In  no  other  way,  it  is 
thought,  can  a thoroughly  utilizable  brain  be  developed,  one  that  can  do 
something,  and  not  merely  answer  questions.  Wisely  selected  correlated 
studies  give  general  information  and  prevent  too  great  narrowing;  but 
the  pith  of  the  whole  scheme  lies  in  the  strong  and  continued  effort  in 
some  one  direction.  Do  not  misname  this  by  calling  it  specialization ; it  is 
merely  the  vigorous  cultivation  of  mental  muscle,  which  can  afterward 
be  turned  to  work  in  any  direction.  If  I give  a man  rigid  work  for 
four  years  in  biology,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  must  become 
a biologist.  I grant  you  that  his  taste  will  naturally  lie  in  the  direction 
of  his  greatest  knowledge,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  become  one ; but  the 
habits  of  close  observation,  of  rigid  deduction,  of  suspense  of  judgment 
in  the  absence  of  facts,  of  knowing  when  a thing  is  really  proved,  which 
have  become  a part  of  his  very  nature,  can  be  applied  just  as  powerfully 
in  the  field  of  politics,  of  religion,  of  business,  as  in  that  of  biology. 
The  subject  matters  little,  provided  it  is  a congenial  one,  and  thus  obtains 
the  consent  of  taste,  the  strong  impetus  of  desire,  but  the  advanced  work 
is  everything.  I grant  that  if  a college  curriculum  consists  simply  of  a 
medley  of  subjects,  no  one  of  which  is  more  than  touched  upon,  it  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  at  any  time  without  interfering  with  the  plot.  But 
if  high-grade  work  is  to  be  done  in  some  direction,  it  cannot  be  done  in 
the  first,  or  even  the  second,  year  in  any  subject.  I am  not  familiar  with 
any  subject  that  is  being  used  as  a discipline  for  the  development  of 
strong  powers  of  investigation  and  mental  grasp  whose  literature  is  so 
scanty,  whose  horizon  is  so  restricted,  that  proper  results  can  be  obtained 
in  less  than  three  or  four  years.  That  training  which  enables  one  to 
look  upon  all  sides  of  a subject,  to  swing  free  from  all  direction  and  pre- 
conceived notions,  to  estimate  authority  at  its  real  value,  to  suggest  and 
not  simply  to  follow,  comes  not  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  train- 
ing in  any  subject.  The  least  possible  time  in  which  any  such  result  can 
be  reached  is  three  years,  and  four  years  are  infinitely  better.  Con- 
cede the  three-year  limit  for  such  work,  and  the  additional  year  has  been 
consumed  in  disposing  of  general  required  studies.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  theory  of  the  modern  college  course 
to  find  any  proper  expression  with  less  than  four  years  of  hard  work. 

Another  argument  against  any  shortening  of  the  course  comes  from 
the  element  of  time  in  education.  Education  is  not  a thing  that  can  be 
hastily  bolted  in  a few  ravenous  gulps.  It  needs  digestion,  and  that  proc- 
ess is  a slow  one.  I have  great  faith,  not  only  in  obtaining  results,  but 
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in  slow  digesting  and  absorbing  them  in  all  their  relations.  I confess  that 
it  is  a favorite  expression  in  the  laboratory,  when  a student  would  turn 
in  haste  from  one  piece  of  work  to  the  next,  “ Wait  a while,  until  the  first 
one  has  thoroughly  soaked  in.”  I firmly  believe  that  if  our  four  years  of 
work  could  be  crowded  into  three,  it  would  not  have  half  of  the  educa- 
tional value.  This  seems  inconsistent  with  my  statement  in  reference  to 
the  shortening  of  primary  education,  but  the  processes  are,  or  should  be, 
so  thoroughly  different,  that  I can  see  no  inconsistency.  From  this  same 
point  of  view,  that  of  the  time  element  in  education,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered not  only  that  the  longer  time  conduces  to  better  digestion  and  a 
more  vigorous  physique,  but  that  no  small  part  of  a man’s  education  con- 
sists in  his  personal  contact  with  strong  men.  The  largest,  the  overwhelm- 
ing, factor  in  education,  is  the  inspiring  teacher,  who  is  himself  the  chief 
opportunity  of  his  pupil.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  strongest  teach- 
ers are  to  be  found  in  the  universities,  and  no  cutting  short  of  personal 
contact  with  them  can  be  compensated  for  by  an  additional  year  in  pro- 
fessional or  business  life. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  moral  effect  of  shortening  the  col- 
lege course  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  general 
spirit  of  this  country  is  one  of  great  haste  in  preparation,  a haste  which 
means  such  a superficial  preparation  that  it  becomes  a mere  sham,  a piece 
of  veneering.  This  all  but  universal  demand  has  found  response  even  in 
educational  work,  and  numerous  are  the  “short-cuts”  to  an  education. 
Doubtless  you  are  all  somewhat  familiar  with  the  far  too  common  adver- 
tisment  of  schools  which  propose  to  give  in  a year  or  two  that  which  the 
slow-moving  college  takes  four  expensive  years  to  accomplish.  To  the 
eye  of  inexperience  this  really  seems  plausible,  for  the  very  same  studies 
are  mentioned  that  are  the  subjects  of  college  work,  and  pupils  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  “ completing  ” subjects  in  a few  weeks,  can  see  no  need  of 
spending  years  upon  a study  that  can  be  finished  in  months.  All  this 
may  be  immensely  amusing  to  us,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a serious  fact,  that 
it  is  far  too  common  a method  of  reasoning.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  col- 
leges to  stand  out  against  this  false  conception  of  an  education,  and  to 
insist  that  there  is  a vital  difference  between  a few  hasty  scraps  of  doubt- 
ful information  and  patient  mental  training;  and  that  a brain  can  no 
more  be  properly  developed  in  a few  days  than  a muscle.  I fear  that  any 
shortening  of  the  college  course  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a concession 
to  those  false  notions  of  a real  education  that  we  have  so  vigorously  with- 
stood; and  that  it  would  give  an  additional  sanction  and  impetus  to 
“ short-cut  ” methods. 

The  argument  against  any  abbreviation  of  the  course  is  also  strong 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  slow  process  of  mental  development.  The 
undergraduate  life  of  the  modern  college  is  to  be  considered  the  most  im- 
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portant  four  years  in  any  man’s  mental  training.  It  is  in  that  period 
that  mental  habits  are  really  formed;  that  conceptions  and  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought  become  clear  and  fixed ; that  recitation  merges  into 
investigation,  memory  into  logic.  These  processes  cannot  he  hurried  any 
more  than  the  germination  of  a plant;  and  this  change  of  mental  atti- 
tude is  so  critical  that  its  proper  accomplishment  involves  the  health  of 
all  subsequent  intellectual  life.  Have  you  not  repeatedly  observed  this 
slow  evolution  of  the  mental  powers  during  the  four  years  of  the  college 
course,  the  boyish  giving  place  to  the  manly?  and  has  not  the  change 
been  as  marked  from  the  third  year  to  the  fourth  as  at  any  other  time? 
I have  often  thought  that  in  the  third  year  the  pupil  has  just  began  to 
acquire  a distinguishable  amount  of  momentum.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
same  argument  would  make  five  years  better  than  four.  I grant  that  this 
is  true,  and  it  forms  the  whole  basis  for  post-graduate  work.  But  I am 
only  using  the  argument  to  indicate  that  four  years  are  far  better  than 
three,  and  to  claim  that  an  earlier  cessation  of  college  training  will  he  a 
desertion  of  the  pupil  at  too  critical  a period. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  honestly  trying  to 
discover  any  advantage  in  shortening  the  college  course.  The  arguments 
may  he  faulty  and  easy  of  rebuttal.  If  so,  I am  not  as  free  from  the  bias 
of  preconceived  opinion  as  I had  hoped. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  TRAINING  FOR 
COLLEGE  PROFESSORS. 

H.  F.  FISK,  ILLINOIS. 

A professor  in  an  American  college  is  usually  a man  of  approved  scholar- 
ship. He  gained  his  election  not  by  personal  favor,  or  by  political  in- 
fluence. The  trustees  of  the  college  obtained  definite  knowledge  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  other  men  of  reputation  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  research,  and  when  they  were  assured  of  his  qualities  as  a 
scholar  they  were  content.  Evidence  as  to  his  ability  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  others  was  not  sought  for.  Though  he  spent  years  of  post-grad- 
uate study  in  the  universities  of  America  and  Europe  he  gave  no  attention 
to  the  art  of  teaching.  This  disregard  of  the  importance  of  pedagog- 
ical training,  both  by  the  custodians  of  our  colleges  and  by  many  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  promising  of  our  candidates  for  professors’  chairs  in- 
dicates a very  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  knowledge  is  the  sole 
necessary  qualification  of  a teacher.  A trustee  of  a Pacific-coast  college 
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said,  “ What  a man  knows,  he  can  tell.  ” This  is  so  far  from  being  true  that 
often  the  perfection  of  accomplishments  in  a proficient  scholar  makes  it 
most  difficult  for  him  to  discover  the  pupil’s  difficulties.  A writer  in 
Education  quotes  Dr.  Peabody,  in  his  “ Reminiscences  of  Harvard,”  as  fol- 
lows: “ In  one  respect  I was  Professor  Peirce’s  superior,  solely  because  I 
was  so  very  far  his  inferior.  I am  certain  that  I was  the  better  instructor 
of  the  two.  No  one  was  more  cordially  ready  than  he  to  give  such  help 
as  he  could,  but  his  intuition  of  the  whole  ground  was  so  keen  and  so 
comprehensive  that  he  could  not  take  cognizance  of  the  slow  and  tenta- 
tive processes  of  mind  by  which  an  ordinary  learner  was  compelled  to 
make  his  step-by-step  progress.  In  his  explanations  he  would  take  giant 
strides,  and  his  frequent  ‘you  see!’  indicated  what  he  saw  clearly,  but  that 
of  which  his  pupils  could  get  hardly  a glimpse.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  so  far  from  being  proficient  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  course, 
that  I studied  every  lesson  as  patiently  and  thoroughly  as  any  of  my 
pupils  could  have  done.  I therefore  knew  every  short  step  of  the  way 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  take,  and  could  lead  them  in  the  very  foot- 
steps which  I had  just  trodden  myself.” 

Skill  in  teaching  does  not  always  accompany  knowledge.  “ There  is  an 
art  i knowing,”  says  Cicero;  “there  is  also  an  art  of  teaching.”  Scire 
aliquid , artis  est ; quaedam  ars  etiam  docendi.  This  admitted,  some  will 
claim  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  a natural  gift ; that,  if  there  be  not  in 
a man  a natural  genius  for  teaching,  the  art  cannot  be  acquired;  and 
that  if  the  gift  be  his,  he  will  more  likely  be  spoiled  than  made  better 
by  training.  Said  an  American  professor : “ The  teacher,  more  even  than 
the  poet  or  the  orator,  is  born,  not  made,  and  I would  gladly  see  all  man- 
ufactured teachers  seeking  a new  occupation.”  There  is  much  truth  in 
this.  There  are  great  differences  in  natural  gifts.  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes.  In  surgery,  rhetoric,  oratory,  music,  sculpture,  war,  teaching, 
in  every  art  some  natural  geniuses  have  been  proficient  without  special 
training,  and  some  with  whose  education  great  pains  was  taken  have  been 
failures,  disappointing  alike  their  own  ambitions  and  the  hopes  of  their 
friends.  Men  eminent  in  scholarship  and  in  authorship,  teaching  suc- 
cessfully by  their  books,  gaining  renown  for  themselves  and  for  the  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  were  connected,  have  failed  to  make  their 
class-room  teaching  interesting  or  intelligible.  And  some  teachers  of 
children  accounted  as  successful,  having  sympathy  and  an  alert  and  viva- 
cious manner,  have  sought  by  professional  training  preparation  to  do 
better  work,  but  became  self-conscious,  artificial,  wooden. 

Misdirected  training  is  worse  than  no  training.  But  in  teaching,  as  in 
all  other  arts,  training  wisely  directed  not  only  increases  the  efficiency  of 
those  naturally  most  highly  endowed,  but  also  promises  success  to  faith- 
ful workers  of  only  moderate  ability.  Superintendent  Bradley,  of  Minne- 
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apolis,  speaking  of  the  teacher’s  preparation,  has  justly  said : “ Much  of 
the  world’s  best  work  is  done  by  men  and  women  whose  interest  is  only 
acquired.  It  is  hard  at  first  to  be  compelled  to  earn  a livelihood  in  an 
occupation  for  which  one  has  no  apparent  aptitude ; but  kind  nature  soon 
supplies  an  interest,  and  often  an  enthusiasm,  for  work  which  is  done 
with  fidelity  and  zeal.  Duties  which  were  at  first  distasteful,  at  length 
by  faithful  performance  become  attractive.  The  mind  tends  to  become 
interested  and  to  act  with  spontaneous  force  upon  those  subjects  to  which 
it  willingly  devotes  its  energies.” 

Doubt  is  induced  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  value  of  special  train- 
ing for  the  teacher  by  the  extreme  claims  of  enthusiastic  specialists. 
It  was  claimed,  before  an  association  of  teachers,  by  an  eminent  normal- 
school  principal,  that  “ the  principles  of  the  science  of  teaching  may  be 
so  infallibly  known  and  so  plainly  taught  that  no  teacher  need  make  any 
mistake;”  and  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same  address,  while  claiming  that 
education  is  a science,  entered  into  controversy  with  the  most  eminent 
psychologists  and  educational  specialists,  making  it  evident  that  if  there 
be  a science  of  teaching,  its  elementary  principles  are  not  so  “ infallibly 
known  ” as  to  command  universal  agreement.  Where  the  doctors  disa- 
gree, who  shall  decide?  How  shall  the  humble  teacher,  seeking  instruc- 
tion, know  which  of  the  many  guides  is  infallible? 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  science  of  education.  Professor  Eoyce,  of 
Harvard  University,  admonishes  us  that  “ if  the  educator  seeks  in  the 
world,  of  science  for  exact  and  universally  valid,  direction,  he  will  fail  to 
get  it,  and  deservedly  fail,  because  science  is  not  here  to  win  anybody’s 
bread,  or  to  furnish  short  and  easy  roads  to  the  noblest  callings.”  It  is 
well  that  the  educator  should  study  the  human  mind.  But  the  most  pro- 
found mental  philosopher  may  have  less  knowledge  of  “ human  nature  ” 
than  the  average  politician  or  the  teacher  of  a country  school.  Just  as 
the  thoroughly  informed  anatomist  may  have  less  skill  in  bringing  a sick 
person  back  to  health  than  some  kindly  nurse,  ignorant  alike  of  anatomy 
and  medicine,  but  skilful  to  soothe  with  sympathetic  touch  a fevered 
brain. 

The  best  service  that  pedagogical  training  can  give  to  a teacher  is  to 
make  him  independent  of  theorists,  to  give  him  a temper  that  will  receive 
with  caution  and  adopt,  only  after  studious  reflection  and  practical  test- 
ing, their  dogmatic  claims.  Compayre  finds  Condillac  making  the  ab- 
surd statement  that,  “ in  teaching  the  child  to  be  attentive,  the  important 
point  is  to  make  the  child  comprehend  what  attention  is.”  “No,”  says 
Compayre,  “ we  teach  a child  to  be  attentive  not  by  explaining  to  him  the 
theoretical  conditions  of  attention,  but  by  presenting  to  him  objects 
which  will  excite  his  interest.”  Some  teachers,  having  conned  a little  of 
the  “ philosophy  of  education,”  stumbling  upon  an  expression  like  Con- 
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dillac's  would  proceed,  by  way  of  training  chilren  to  be  attentive,  with 
teaching  to  them  the  definition  of  attention,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd. 

One  of  the  many  much  abused  precepts  of  those  who  hold  to  a science 
of  education  is  that  a pupil  should  never  be  told  anything  that  he  can  dis- 
cover for  himself,  and  teachers  who  passively  accept  this  wrong  doctrine 
will  waste  much  precious  time  in  having  pupils  discover  for  themselves 
what  is  of  little  worth,  leaving  no  time  for  the  pupil  to  make  discovery 
for  himself  of  other  truths  far  more  significant. 

We  are  also  told  by  some  that  the  teacher  is  always  to  proceed  from  par- 
ticulars to  the  general,  and  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  These 
are  probably  held  to  be  among  the  principles  that  “ are  infallibly  known, 
and  can  be  so  plainly  taught  that  no  teacher  need  make  any  mistakes." 
Such  claims  as  these  have  discredited  the  value  of  pedagogical  training 
in  the  view  of  large  numbers  of  sensible  people.  Juster  views  of  the  value 
of  training  for  teachers  have  been  long  held  in  Germany,  and  thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  Germany  has  become  the  teacher  of  the  world.  Pesta- 
lozzi  made  extravagant  claims  for  his  methods,  holding  it  to  be  the  test 
of  a good  method  that  it  could  be  applied  equally  well  by  a teacher  of  lit- 
tle capacity  and  by  the  most  skilful  teacher.  But  while  his  exaltation 
of  the  value  of  method  was  excessive,  the  success  of  method  in  German 
education,  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  universities  alike,  goes 
far  toward  justifying  even  his  extreme  claims. 

One  of  the  wisest  writers  on  educational  themes,  the  lamented  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quick,  said  of  the  time  when  he  turned  from  the  work  of  a curate  in 
a London  parish  to  the  work  of  a school-master,  that,  “ it  did  not  then 
seem  to  him  or  to  any  one  else  that  for  this  work  preparation  was  needed.  ” 
Then  the  training  of  masters  for  secondary  schools  was  in  England  little 
thought  of,  as  it  is  now  but  little  practised ; and,  to  this  time  in  candi- 
dates for  instructorships  in  intermediate  schools,  and  for  professorships  in 
colleges,  training  and  experience  are  not  so  highly  valued  as  eminent 
scholarship.  “The  result  of  this,"  Mr.  Quick  justly  says,  “is  like  that 
which  we  should  expect  if  a brilliant  pianist  who  had  never  taught  were 
set  to  instruct  beginners,  or  a man  who  had  a perfect  master  of  the 
French  language  should  suddenly  attempt  to  teach  French  to  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  it."  But  the  influence  of  Mr.  Quick’s  writings  in 
England  has  gone  far,  and  will  go  further,  to  change  public  opinion  on  this 
question. 

But  if  there  is  no  science  of  education,  if  there  are  no  universally  valid 
rules  which  can  be  plainly  taught  and  infallibly  applied,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  training  which  shall  prove  valuable  to  the  man  of  learning 
who  sets  before  himself  the  profession  of  college  teaching.  An  answer  to 
this  question  may  probably  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  set  down  the 
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faults  and  foibles  of  the  college  instructors  whom  he  has  known,  faults 
which  weakened  their  influence  and  impaired  their  success. 

Dr.  Morgan  tells  us  of  a scene  he  once  witnessed  in  a college  class-room. 
“ The  teacher  was  the  honored  president  of  the  institution,  a man  re- 
nowned for  learning  and  venerable  in  years  and  character.  His  pupils 
were  seniors;  the  subject,  ethics.  With  a book  open  before  him  he  ques- 
tioned the  students,  one  by  one,  as  to  what  was  said  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  subject  under  consideration.  During  a period  of  half  an  hour  I 
think  1 heard  no  single  recitation  that  indicated  anything  more  than  a 
feeble  effort  at  mere  recollection.  There  was  not  only  no  attempt  at  in- 
dependent thinking,  but  there  was  not  even  a show  of  a serious  endeavor 
to  master  the  thought  of  the  author.  Meanwhile,  these  students  of  ethics 
were  indulging  in  most  w^ethical  conduct — levity,  frivolity,  disrespect  to 
their  teacher,  indifference  to  the  subject,  want  of  self-control  and  of  all 
moral  earnestness.” 

When  such  scenes  are  enacted  the  pupils  are  at  fault,  to  be  sure;  they 
manifest  their  own  folly  and  perversity,  but  the  teacher  is  also  to  blame. 
If  an  advocate  in  court  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  jury,  or  a 
preacher  sees  his  audience  half  asleep,  or  a teacher  sees  his  class  mischiev- 
ously or  stupidly  inattentive,  he  must  find  the  remedy  in  himself. 

The  college  professor  not  trained  in  the  teaching  art  is  very  likely  to 
set  too  high  a value  upon  mere  knowledge,  upon  his  general  preparation, 
and  to  make  too  little  account  of  the  fresh,  special  preparation  of  the 
subject-matter  of  each  lesson,  and  to  ignore  altogether  the  larger  half  of 
his  work,  the  study  of  his  pupils.  He  must  study  his  pupils  in  order  to 
adapt  the  material  and  manner  of  his  teaching  to  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  by  revealing  connections  between  the  new 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  and  the  knowledge  previously  gained  by  them, 
in  which  they  take  a lively  interest. 

I recall  a conversation  with  a principal  of  a noted  school  who  did  not 
know  and  did  not  care  to  know  concerning  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions of  his  teachers,  saying  that  in  a teacher  of  arithmetic  he  wanted 
one  who  knew  arithmetic  and  could  teach  arithmetic.  He  would  not  tol- 
erate dulness  in  a teacher  or  failure  to  bring  the  pupils  to  a satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  a satisfactory  standard  of  mental  disci- 
pline, but  he  was  leaving  out  of  view  two  things  that  every  school  and 
college  officer  should  be  taught  to  hold  in  higher  value  than  knowledge  or 
mental  discipline — first,  character  in  the  pupil,  and  secondly,  his  conduct 
as  affected  by  the  teacher’s  conscious  and  unconscious  influence. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  a model  for  all  teachers  in  this : that  he  set  before  him- 
self, as  the  three  tests  of  his  success  or  failure  with  the  pupils  of  his  high- 
est classes,  first,  religious  and  moral  principle;  secondly,  gentlemanly 
conduct;  and,  thirdly,  and  last  in  importance,  intellectual  development. 
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That  qualities  of  heart  are  of  more  value  than  qualities  of  mind,  disposi- 
tion more  important  than  attainment,  love  of  learning,  more  valuable 
than  learning;  that  truthfulness,  modesty,  confidence  in  one’s  self,  defer- 
ence to  others,  moral  courage,  are  excellences  to  be  developed  in  pupils 
through  their  studies  as  instruments,  rather  than  that  these  studies  are 
ends  to  be  accomplished  in  and  for  themselves,  are  propositions  that,  on 
the  mere  statement  of  them,  seem  manifestly  true  and  to  need  no  utter- 
ance. Yet  it  is  training  in  these  principles,  and  such  as  these,  that  is 
most  needed  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  by  none  more  neglected  than  by 
many  professors  in  American  colleges. 

In  some  college  recitation-rooms  there  is  much  less  accomplished  in  an 
hour  than  in  other  recitation-rooms  in  the  same  college.  How  to  handle  a 
class  so  as  to  make  the  hour  in  the  highest  degree  profitable  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, giving  each  much  to  think  of  that  will  tax  both  memory  and  rea- 
soning, and  sending  every  one  away  with  new  and  interesting  thought,  not 
gained  from  his  study  of  the  hook — this  is  a problem  to  be  studied  by  all 
teachers.  To  bring  to  the  recognition  of  those  intending  to  be  college 
teachers  and  lecturers  methods  of  economizing  time  in  class  exercises 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  some  inspiring  teachers,  will  be 
a valuable  service.  Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the  Rochester  Uni- 
versity have  had  in  certain  methods  of  the  professor  of  English  literature, 
looking  to  economy  of  time,  an  admirable  model. 

Time  is  often  wasted  in  repetition  of  words  that  may  have  no  mean- 
ing whatever,  or  if  they  contain  a thought  are  repeated  without  mental 
profit  to  the  reciters  or  listeners.  It  is  not  in  primary  classes  only  that 
words  are  contentedly  used  without  clear  thought.  A senior  class  in  col- 
lege was  reciting  from  Butler’s  “ Analogy  ” and  an  intelligent  student  re- 
peated from  a foot-note  in  the  book  the  absurdity  that  “ innocence  and 
guilt  depend  on  conscious  and  avoidable  revelations  of  God’s  love.”  The 
editor  of  the  text-book  had  written,  “violations  of  God’s  law,”  but  the 
printer  had  failed  to  follow  copy,  and  the  student  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  accepting  the  words  of  the  book  without  questioning  their  meaning. 
Many  a college  professor  depends  on  a single  clear  and  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  a new  theme,  as  if  this  were  enough  to  serve  the  puproses  of  teach- 
ing and  training.  The  value  of  repetition,  of  reviews  from  various  points 
of  view,  and  with  new  combinations  of  related  topics,  and  the  value  of 
manifold  testing  of  the  memory,  and  of  the  power  to  make  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  involved,  need  to  be  enforced  in  the  appren- 
ticeship days  of  the  college  teacher.  It  needs  to  have  been  made  clear 
that  the  memory  holds  more  surely  many  truths  when  they  have  been  set 
forth  in  their  relations  of  similarity  or  contrast,  of  inclusion  or  exclusion, 
or  partial  co-extension,  than  it  does  any  one  item  apart  from  others  to 
which  it  bears  some  such  relation,  and  this  for  two  reasons;  first,  that  if 
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the  memory  recalls  any  one,  the  others  are  naturally  suggested,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  mind  at  first  has  a livelier  interest  in  matters  having 
curious  or  vital  connections  with  each  other  than  in  isolated  novelties, 
and  this  interest  promotes  attention,  and  enthusiastic  attention  aids  the 
memory. 

The  teacher  has  ever  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  needs 
to  be  forewarned  against  the  evil  of  going  too  far  in  either  direction. 
There  are  very  few  pedagogical  precepts  that  can  safely  be  taken  without 
qualification. 

“ As  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  pupil,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  pupil,”  is  too  often  made  to  excuse  lack  of  needed  service  by 
the  teacher.  “No  leading  question  should  be  asked  by  the  teacher,” 
but  leading  questions  have  their  place  in  the  school-room,  as  in  the  court- 
room, in  the  cross-questioning  that  follows  the  direct  questioning,  the 
teacher  assuming  to  the  pupil  successively  the  relations  of  the  two  op- 
posing attorneys  to  the  witness.  The  Socratic  method  by  the  use  of  the 
leading  question  tests  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge. 

Do  good  habits  enthrall  or  emancipate?  Shall  the  teacher  hold,  with 
Rousseau,  that  the  only  safe  habit  is  to  have  no  habit? 

Teachers  who  have  given  no  study  to  the  art  of  school  management 
often  fail  to  understand  the  need  of  government,  and  vacillate  between 
laxness  and  unjust  severity.  The  lack  of  firmness,  or  of  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, the  frequency  of  scolding,  nagging,  insincere  threatening,  among 
teachers  of  strong  qualities  and  leading  positions,  indicate  the  need  of 
training  in  others  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  position  held  by  those  who 
through  inconsideration  are  betrayed  into  these  weaknesses.  Said  an  emi- 
nent educator,  for  forty  years  at  the  head  of  important  educational  insti- 
tutions, to  a boy  who  was  in  the  act  of  violating  a minor  rule  of  order  in 
a boarding-school,  “ Haven’t  I told  you  three  or  four  times  that  if  I saw 
you  do  that  again  I would  send  you  home?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well,  you 
may  go  to  your  room,  and  don’t  let  me  see  you  do  that  again,”  and  yet 
this  educator,  with  all  his  characteristic  faults,  had  such  eminent  excel- 
lences that  he  retained  this  position  for  many  years.  With  appropriate 
training  in  his  young  manhood  he  Would  have  been  saved  from  his  seri- 
ous defects,  and  would  have  been  far  more  useful. 

Dr.  Nott’s  long  presidency  of  Union  College  set  an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency in  the  dealing  of  college  faculties  with  students,  the  influence  of 
which,  while  largely  counteracted  by  the  better  opinions  and  methods  of 
recent  years,  still  remains  to  atfect  distinctly  the  policy  of  college  faculties. 

The  journalist,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  singer,  the  public  writer, 
the  orator,  the  warrior,  study  the  models,  each  in  his  own  art,  and  give 
themselves  up,  as  Cicero  did  to  his  Rhodian  master,  for  years  of  training. 
Not  less  important  is  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation,  in  order 
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that  they  may  be  well  fitted  for  their  duties,  that  they  should  not  only 
be  taught  the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter,  which  they  are  to  instruct 
in,  but  that  they  should  also  be  taught  to  teach  and  taught  to  govern. 
That  so  much  good  work  has  been  done  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of 
pedagogics  by  the  teaching  profession,  is  due  to  a large  number  of  ad- 
mirable models,  great  teachers,  whose  influence  has  perpetuated  itself 
through  their  pupils  and  become  to  a considerable  degree  a substitute, 
to  those  affected  by  it,  for  specific  training.  But  in  teaching,  as  in  elo- 
cution, it  is  far  easier  to  imitate  faults  than  to  imitate  excellences,  and  so 
the  faults  of  magnetic  teachers,  oftener  than  their  virtues,  have  been  im- 
itated by  their  admiring  pupils. 

The  two  reasons  why  pedagogical  training  has  been  neglected  by  college 
teachers  so  largely,  are  probably,  that  no  demand  for  such  preparation 
has  been  made  by  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  teachers,  and, 
secondly,  that  there  has  been  but  little  opportunity  for  such  training. 
Normal  schools  established  by  various  States  and  by  private  parties  have 
offered  training  to  pupils,  of  limited  education,  preparing  themselves  to 
become  teachers  in  lower  and  intermediate  schools.  These  schools  have 
sought,  to  some  extent,  to  attract  to  their  classes  college  graduates,  but, 
like  schools  of  theology,  of  law,  and  of  medicine,  that  welcome  students 
of  limited  discipline,  they  are  obliged  to  offer  a method  of  teaching,  ap- 
propriate to  the  range  of  thought  and  vigor  of  mind  of  their  average 
students,  and  are  unable  to  do  for  their  better-trained  students  what 
could  be  done  in  a school  attended  only  by  students  of  a more  advanced 
grade.  The  very  fact  that  most  of  their  students  were  seeking  prepara- 
tion for  instructorships  in  elementary  schools,  called  for  instruction  not 
attractive  or  valuable  to  college  graduates  preparing  themselves  for  col- 
lege professorships;  but  for  several  years  past  the  leading  colleges  have 
maintained  professorships  of  pedagogics,  and  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, offered  by  American  publishers,  has  become  voluminous.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  now  why  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  col- 
lege professorships  should  not  take  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  course, 
or  of  their  post-graduate  course,  instruction  in  pedagogics. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Normal  Department 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School  Building, 
Toronto,  Canada,  July  15,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly 
at  3 p.  m. 

The  Secretary,  Miss  Isabella  Lawrence,  being  absent,  R.  C.  Norton,  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  secretary,  pro  tem. 

The  first  exercise  on  the  program  was  the  address  of  the  President. 
His  subject,  “The  Teacher’s  Academical  and  Professional  Preparation,” 
was  so  presented  that  it  commanded  the  closest  attention  of  all. 

Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Illinois,  read  a very  able  paper,  on  the  sub- 
ject, “What  Constitutes  Professional  Work  in  the  State  Normal  School?” 

The  following  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  then  appointed  by  the  President : C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop  Williams,  of  Ohio,  and  S.  G.  Gillan,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Adjourned  till  3 p.m.,  July  16. 

R.  C.  Norton,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Normal  Building,  July  16. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  3 p.m.  President  Hinsdale  in  chair.  Sec- 
retary Norton  being  called  away,  the  President  appointed  Miss  Margaret 
W.  Sutherland,  of  Ohio,  secretary  pro  tem. 

Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 

Nominations  for  officers  of  Normal  department: 

President — Charles  De  Garmo,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President — Larkin  Dunton,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary — Margaret  E.  Conklin,  Wisconsin. 

C.  C.  Rounds, 

Mrs.  Carrie  Lathrop, 

S.  G.  Gillam, 

Committee. 
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The  report  was  adopted  by  resolution,  and  the  persons  nominated  were 
declared  elected. 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Revely,  Principal  of  the  Training  School  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  then  presented  a clear  and  forcible  paper  upon,  “ The  Place  of  the 
City  Training  School.” 

After  the  discussion  of  Miss  Revely’s  paper  Professor  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
of  New  York,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Function  of  a Teacher’s  Training 
College.’’ 

After  the  discussion  the  department  adjourned. 

Margaret  W.  Southerland,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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PAPERS. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ACADEMICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


B.  A.  HINSDALE,  PH.D. 

I. 

THE  TEACHER’S  INSIGHT. 

No  person  can  successfully  teach  any  study  who  has  not  clear  and 
correct  ideas  of  the  ends  that  he  should  seek  to  gain.  As  this  remark  is 
a particular  application  of  the  truism  that  no  one  can  do  a thing  well 
without  knowing  what  he  wants  to  do,  insistence  upon  it  may  be  thought 
superfluous.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  I shall  give  the  obser- 
vation the  emphasis  of  two  or  three  paragraphs. 

A teacher  may  undoubtedly  teach  well  the  instrumental  studies  in  their 
earlier  stages  without  grasping  their  whole  significance.  He  deals  almost 
wholly  with  mechanical  processes,  physical  and  mental.  It  is  indeed  de- 
sirable, since  the  mechanical  and  the  rational  elements  of  education  finally 
blend  in  perfect  unity,  that  the  primary  teacher  should  grasp  the  ulti- 
mate ends  of  these  educational  arts,  but  we  cannot  insist  upon  it  as  ab- 
solutely essential.  He  will  not,  however,  be  successful  unless  he  sees 
distinctly  the  immediate  objects  to  which  his  work  leads.  What  reading 
is,  and  why  it  is  taught,  are  questions  that  he  must  be  able  to  answer. 
And  so  of  writing,  number,  and  drawing.  Much  more  as  the  mechan- 
ical stages  of  these  arts  are  left  behind,  must  the  teacher  consciously  grasp 
their  higher  uses. 

With  some  qualifications  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  repeated  with 
respect  to  the  non-instrumental  studies.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary  that 
the  teacher  who  deals  mainly  with  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  liter- 
ature, or  science  rather  than  with  their  interpretation,  should  fully  per- 
ceive their  higher  elements  and  objects.  Even  here,  however,  such 
insight  is  more  desirable  than  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  reading  and 
writing ; for  the  work  is  less  mechanical  and  more  rational.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  phrases  “mechanical  stage”  and  “rational  stage”  of  education 
mean  is,  that  in  the  first  we  throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  empirical  ele- 
ments, while  in  the  second  we  throw  it  upon  the  philosophical  elements; 
first,  in  respect  to  particular  studies,  and  then  in  respect  to  education  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  while  studies  differ  widely  in  the  ratio  existing  be- 
tween facts  and  principles,  and  the  same  study  in  the  ratio  of  these  ele- 
ments at  different  stages,  there  is  no  study,  and  no  stage  of  any  study, 
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that  is  wholly  lacking  in  either.  Still  more,  as  the  teaching  of  the  non- 
instrumental studies  recedes  from  the  matter-of-fact  stage,  as  now  defined, 
the  teacher  must  fully  discern  the  final  reasons  of  his  work  and  be  guided 
by  them.  He  must  feel  the  force  of  the  philosophers’  beatitude,  “ Happy 
is  he  who  knows  the  causes  of  things.” 

What  has  now  been  said  is  very  well  summed  up  in  the  quotation  from 
Dr.  Arnold : “ It  is  clear  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those 
matters  also  it  is  our  duty  to  study.” 

II. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  mind.  While  we  are  wholly  unable  to  tell 
what  the  mind  is,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  some  interesting 
facts  about  it.  The  first  of  these  discoveries  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  activ- 
ity, of  self-activity,  and  that  this  is  its  characteristic  attribute.  The 
second  is,  that  through  activity  the  mind  grows,  increases,  enlarges. 
The  third  discovery  is  that  while  the  mind  is  one  and  has  no  parts,  it  is 
capable  of  acting  in  several  different  spheres,  of  having  a variety  of  experi- 
ences, and  that,  through  these  activities  and  experiences,  its  powers,  or 
so-called  “ faculties,”  are  developed.  This  enlargement  or  increase  of  the 
mind  we  name  education,  using  the  term  in  the  very  broadest  sense — the 
leading  out  the  exercise,  and  so  the  growth  of  the  faculties.  Another  fact 
in  relation  to  the  mind  is  that  it  grows  only  through  activity.  A stone 
in  situ  may  grow,  but  the  fact  has  no  analogue  in  the  history  of  the  mind. 
A still  further  fact  is,  that  the  mind  cannot  act,  and  so  cannot  enlarge  or 
become  educated,  if  it  is  left  shut  up  to  itself.  Its  activity  is  condi- 
tioned absolutely  upon  a second  something  external  to  itself. 

The  second  fundamental  fact  of  education  is  the  world,  which  as  here 
used  means  everything  foreign  to  mind  irrespective  of  its  character.  It 
is  the  world  or  that  part  of  it  called  nature  which  first  sets  the  mind  in 
motion  and  so  incites  its  growth  or  education.  It  is  the  world  that  first 
stimulates  the  mind  to  know  to  feel  and  to  choose.  Afterward  the  same 
results  are  produced  by  the  mind’s  own  states  and  affections. 

Some  perhaps  would  stop  here,  but  it  will  be  conducive  to  clearness  to 
make  another  fundamental  fact. 

The  speculative  relation  of  the  world  to  the  mind,  the  question  of  real- 
ity, belongs  to  the  metaphysician;  the  practical  relation,  to  the  psychol- 
ogist and  the  pedagogist.  Until  such  a relation  is  established,  there  is 
no  mental  activity,  and,  of  course  no  knowledge;  but  the  moment  it  is 
established  activity  ensues,  the  mind  knows,  the  world  is  known,  knowl- 
edge begins,  and  education  takes  its  rise.  The  third  fundamental  fact 
therefore,  is  the  mind  and  the  world — or  at  least,  some  object  of  knowl- 
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edge — in  relation.  This  relation,  however,  is  not  merely  an  artificial  or 
mechanical  one,  but  real  and  vital. 

Knowledge,  in  its  proper  sense,  has  no  existence  outside  of  the  mind ; 
it  is  a continuous  state  of  the  mind,  and  is  wholly  subjective;  that  is,  if 
minds  should  cease  to  know,  knowledge  would  cease  to  exist.  It  is  indeed 
common  to  give  it  objective  existence,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  knowledge 
contained  in  books  and  libraries.  What  books  do  contain  is  rather  the 
symbols  of  knowledge— mere  transcripts  or  copies  of  the  world  and  of  the 
mind  as  the  authors  of  the  books  have  seen  the  world  and  the  mind — and 
they  are  meaningless  until  they  are  converted  into  reality  by  the  reader’s 
own  activity.  However,  as  custom  justifies  the  objective  use  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  convenient,  it  will  be  employed  hereafter  in  the  sense  of  the 
world  or  reality. 

These  fundamental  facts  the  teacher  must  firmly  and  clearly  grasp,  be- 
cause they  bound  his  province  as  a teacher. 

III. 

THE  TEACHER’S  FUNCTION. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  teacher’s  function,  as  an  instructor, 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  the  mind.  How  to  use 
knowledge,  or  rather  how  to  cause  his  pupil  to  use  knowledge,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  proper  mental  growth,  or  education,  is  the  central  ques- 
tion of  his  art.  As  a former  of  minds,  he  has  no  duty  to  perform  that 
is  not  included  in  this  generalization.  That  the  teacher  may  successfully 
prosecute  his  art,  he  must  know — 

1.  The  activities  of  the  mind,  their  nature  and  relations,  and  their 
respective  values  as  determined  by  the  facts  of  life,  individual  and  social ; 
or  in  other  words,  he  must  have  an  educational  ideal. 

2.  The  varieties  of  knowledge  (or,  as  Bacon  called  them,  the  “ knowl- 
edges”) and  their  power  to  stimulate  and  form  the  mind,  in  respect  both 
to  quantity  and  quality ; or  he  must  have  worked  out,  partially  at  least, 
the  problem  of  educational  values. 

The  person  who  has  this  knowledge  conjoined  with  skill  in  bringing 
knowledge  (or  the  world)  and  the  mind  into  vital  relation  can  successfully 
discharge  the  function  of  a teacher,  and  only  such  person  can  do  so. 

IV. 

THE  TWO  ASPECTS  OE  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  foregoing  analysis  makes  apparent  the  fact  that  knowledge,  or 
studies,  must  be  considered  from  two  stand-points. 

1.  The  academical  stand-point  is  the  one  occupied  by  the  pupil  in 
school,  and  the  scholar  in  the  world.  Such  person  is  profited  by  knowl- 
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edge  in  two  ways;  his  mind  is  formed  and  informed  by  it,  and  in  this  way 
he  is  made  ready  for  the  work  of  life.  The  general  scholar  or  the  com- 
mon man  has  no  special  reason  for  studying  knowledge  with  reference  to 
its  forming  and  informing  power,  or  to  inquire  into  the  ways  in  which  it 
shall  he  applied  to  educational  uses. 

2.  The  professional  stand-point,  or  the  pedagogical  stand-point,  is  the 
one  occupied  by  the  teacher  or  other  person  interested  in  the  philosophy 
of  education.  As  already  implied,  it  includes  in  its  inventory  the 
following  elements:  (1)  The  activities  of  the  mind ; (2)  the  relations  of 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  to  these  activities;  (3)  the  discovery  or  in- 
vention of  methods  whereby  mind  and  knowledge  may  be  brought  into 
due  relation,  that  is,  methods  of  teaching.  These  questions  bring  before 
us  the  whole  rationale  of  forming  and  informing  the  mind,  in  so  far  as  the 
teacher’s  art  is  concerned  with  it ; in  other  words,  the  science  and  the 
art  of  teaching. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPHASIS. 

Both  of  these  ways  of  looking  at  knowledge  may  be  emphasized,  or 
either  one  may  be  emphasized,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  other.  The 
placing  of  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  one  or  the  other  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  divergent  tendencies  of  college  and  university  teachers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  common-school  and  normal  teachers,  on  the  other. 

First,  active-minded  college  men  cultivate  knowledge  and  learning; 
they  belong  to  the  various  associations  and  societies  looking  to  those  ob- 
jects. But,  as  a class,  they  take  little  interest  in  the  science  and  the  art 
of  teaching.  They  give  a minimum  of  attention  to  the  reflective  or 
scientific  side  of  the  profession  that  they  follow.  They  are  not  much  in- 
terested in  teachers’  associations  and  meetings,  and  often  look  upon  them 
with  ill-concealed  contempt.  They  are  prone  to  deny  that  there  is  a sci- 
ence of  teaching,  and  sometimes  say  that  education  has  no  history  worth 
studying.  Many  of  them  look  askance  upon  the  new  chairs  of  peda- 
gogics in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  a smaller  number  oppose  to 
them  an  active  resistance.  “ What  literature  is  there  for  him  to  teach?” 
is  a question  once  asked  in  a prominent  university,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  add  to  the  faculty  a professor  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
That  college  teaching  suffers  severely  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  of 
the  teaching  art,  does  not  admit  of  question. 

Secondly,  common  and  normal  teachers  lay  far  more  stress  than  college 
professors  on  the  professional  factors  of  education.  Why  I need  not  in- 
quire; the  fact  is  unmistakable.  They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  great 
army  that  attends  meetings  like  the  present  one.  They  carry  on  most  of 
the  discussion  relating  to  teaching.  Indeed,  if  our  educational  associa- 
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tions  should  lose  the  support  of  these  teachers,  there  are  few  of  them  that 
would  not  perish  at  once.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  common-school  and 
normal  teachers  are  much  less  prominent  and  active  than  college  profes- 
sors in  the  fields  of  learning  and  investigation.  One  reason  of  this  is  that 
if  such  a teacher  begins  to  attract  attention  in  these  fields,  he  is  pretty 
apt  to  he  called  into  college  or  university  work ; but  I suspect  that  few 
of  them  are  identified  with  the  learned  or  scientific  societies  of  the  coun- 
try. Common-school  teachers  are  relatively  over-absorbed  in  the  technics 
of  their  work,  which  suffers  seriously  in  consequence. 

VI. 

THE  EMPHASIS  RIGHTLY  DISTRIBUTED. 

Now  that  the  teachers  should  he  deeply  interested  in  both  the  academ- 
ical and  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching,  or  that  both  sides  of  his 
preparation  need  to  he  suitably  emphasized,  becomes  demonstrably  certain 
when  we  consider  the  relations  existing  between  the  two.  The  following 
points  may  he  noted: 

1.  Academical  preparation  is  not  sufficient.  Knowledge  cannot  be 
mechanically  deposited  by  one  person  into  the  mind  of  another,  or  men- 
tal power  he  similarly  transferred.  The  mind  has  its  own  laws  of  growth, 
like  a plant  or  an  animal,  which  must  be  regarded.  Horace  Mann  once 
said  children  love  knowledge  as  naturally  as  they  love  honey;  and  to  the 
objection  that  some  do  not  appear  to  do  so,  he  replied  that  it  is  not 
brought  to  them  in  proper  form.  Neither  would  they  like  honey,  he 
said,  if  it  were  poured  into  their  ears!  Hurling  facts  at  children’s  heads, 
or  piling  up  knowledge  on  the  table,  is  not  teaching. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  scholars  are  sometimes  very  poor  teachers. 
They  either  have  no  native  aptitude  for  teaching,  or  they  have  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  their  art.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  pri- 
mary teaching  is  a more  delicate  art  than  college  teaching.  Young  pupils 
have  almost  no  power  to  organize  knowledge;  whereas  advanced  students 
can  resort  and  rearrange  masses  of  interesting  material  that  is  cast  be- 
fore them.  Feeding  an  infant  is  a more  delicate  operation  than  feeding 
a giant.  Were  the  majority  of  primary  teachers  such  bunglers  as  many 
college  professors  are,  they  would  soon  be  relegated  to  other  spheres  of 
usefulness. 

2.  Academical  preparation  must  precede  professional.  This  arises, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  rationale  of  no  subject  can  be  taught 
before  the  subject  itself  is  measurably  mastered.  Neither  special  methods 
nor  general  methods  can  he  taught  successfully  until  the  pupil  has  a good 
academic  education.  The  what  must  come  before  the  how.  Hence  the 
effort  to  superinduce  a professional  education  for  teaching  upon  an  un- 
organized or  ill-informed  mind  must  end  in  an  ignominious  failure.  The 
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rent  in  the  old  garment  is  made  worse  by  sewing  in  a patch  of  new 
cloth. 

3.  At  this  point  great  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  are  still  some- 
times made.  For  example:  Pestalozzi  held  that  a teacher  who  has 
mastered  the  method  could  teach  a branch  of  knowledge  that  he  did  not 
understand.  To  me  this  is  the  paradox  of  educational  history,  since  the 
whole  trend  of  Pestalozzi ’s  system  was  away  from  mechanism  and  toward 
spirit  and  freedom ; and  I can  explain  it  only  by  referring  it  to  that  en- 
thusiasm for  a favorite  idea  which  sometimes  runs  into  fanaticism.  The 
great  reformer’s  own  scholarship,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  slender, 
while  he  dealt  almost  wholly  with  young  and  immature  minds.  But 
Pestalozzi  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  made  this  mistake.  The  idea  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  some  quarters,  even  now,  that  a person  can  be  fitted 
out  with  a kit  of  teachers’  tools  that  will  enable  him  to  teach,  no  matter 
whether  he  knows  much  or  not. 

Teaching  is  bringing  knowledgednto  due  relation  with  the  mind.  Some- 
thing must  be  brought.  In  abstract  knowledge  we  deal  with  the  forms  of 
thought;  but  teaching  is  not  a manner  of  form  or  thought-skins,  of 
going  through  motions  or  of  following  rubrics.  Forms  stand  to  thought 
in  some  such  relation  as  grape-skins  to  grapes,  and  are  no  more  nutri- 
tious. Teaching  is  spreading  no  barmecide  table.  Then  too  much  is  often 
made  of  the  experience  argument.  At  least  experience  is  often  misun- 
derstood. It  is  not  mere  number  of  days  or  years  spent  in  the  service. 
Not  a few  teachers  have  I known  who  were  incapacitated  for  good  teach- 
ing by  their  very  “ experience.”  Their  minds  had  become  circles  closed 
to  all  new  ideas  and  inspirations  and  glazed  over  with  self-complacency. 
If  you  start  out  on  the  wrong  road,  the  longer  and  faster  you  walk  the 
farther  are  you  from  your  destination. 

4.  But  if  either  factor  must  be  slighted,  which  one  shall  it  be?  Which 
is  better,  much  scholarship  and  little  method,  or  little  scholarship  and 
much  method?  The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  for  a moment  be  held 
in  doubt.  Both  theory  and  experience  declare  for  scholarship.  In  fact, 
the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge  is  a prime  requisite  of  the  best  teaching. 
Few  school  spectacles  are  more  painful  than  that  of  a poor  teacher  eking 
out  slender  learning  with  an  excess  of  method.  The  good  scholar  with- 
out prof  essional  training  will  commonly  stagger  a good  deal  at  first,  but  if 
he  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  he  will  soon  find  his  feet;  while 
the  teacher  of  an  ill-organized  mind  and  small  equipment  gives  little 
promise  of  ever  overcoming  his  limitations.  The  what  will  catch  the  how 
long  before  the  how  will  overtake  the  ivhat ! And  this  is  why  all  sound  edu- 
cators plead  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  IN  A NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL f 

DR.  CHAS.  DE  GARMO,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

The  question  of  academic  vs.  professional  training  in  normal  schools 
is  one  from  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  escape.  The  conditions 
of  American  life  and  public  education  seem  to  make  it  imperative  that 
the  normal  school  should  teach  some  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and,  in  this 
sense,  do  a certain  amount  of  academic  work.  Furthermore,  the  vague 
and  consequently  varying  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  professional 
work  have  helped  to  prolong  the  discussion,  so  that  one  is  reminded  of 
Chamisso’s  Chinaman  trying  to  escape  from  his  queue: 

“ He  turned  him  right, 

He  turned  him  left, 

But  his  queue  hung  ever  behind  him.  ” 

Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  for  this  ever-recurring  normal- 
school  problem.  Some  have  boldly  told  us  to  admit  no  students  who  need 
to  add  anything  to  their  academic  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  brave  talk,  but  with  normal  schools  as  they  must  be  under 
existing  conditions,  it  is  like  recommending  decapitation  for  the  cure  of 
toothache;  others,  seeing  the  force  of  the  popular  outcry  against  aca- 
demic work,  have,  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  sworn  by  the  nine  gods 
that  what  they  do  is  professional  work,  the  whole  professional  work,  and 
nothing  but  professional  work.  But  calling  an  ass  a lion  does  not  en- 
noble him.  Still  others  have  admitted  the  academic  work,  but  have 
claimed  that  a peculiar  professional  flavor  should  attach  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  being  imparted  at  the  normal  school. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  subject  are  in  such  plain  view  that  “ he  who 
runs  may  read.”  But  there  is  one  phase  not  so  apparent,  though  per- 
haps more  important.  We  are  all  inclined  to  take  men  and  things  for 
what  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be.  That  is  admitted  as  orthodox  in 
normal  schools,  as  in  churches,  which  asserts  itself  by  declamation  and 
not  by  definition.  Only  now  and  then  do  we  find  a critic,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  appearance,  insists  on  demonstration.  Now  by  common  con- 
sent, certain  subjects  of  the  normal-school  curriculum  are  in  themselves 
classed  as  purely  professional,  such  as  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  if  we 
have  anywhere  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the  sciences  of  the  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  education,  history  of  pedagogy,  methodology  of  instruc- 
tion, and  moral  training,  practice  teaching  in  the  training  department, 
etc.  The  natural  tendency  is  to  admit  unconditionally  the  claim  that 
these  subjects  make  to  be  professional.  Yet  reflection  will  reveal  the  fact 
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that  wrong  teaching  may  render  them  quite  as  academic  as  arithmetic  or 
geography  are  capable  of  being,  and  even  more  barren  of  desirable  results. 
Have  we  not  “ observation  ” by  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  see?  Is 
not  psychology  often  taught  as  something  quite  foreign  to  the  mental  life 
of  the  learner?  May  it  not  be  diluted  metaphysics  on  the  one  hand,  or 
meaningless  nomenclature  on  the  other?  May  it  not  leave  the  student  in 
a daze  of  wonder  that  the  mind  is  such  a curious  thing,  without  ever 
striking  a chord  in  his  own  experience?  Is  it  not  a common  testimony 
of  normal  students  of  psychology  that  this  subject  has  been  of  no  partic- 
ular use  to  them  in  teaching?  Is  it  not  often  taught  and  studied  from 
motives  which,  though  ostensibly  pedagogical,  are  really  sentimental?  In 
like  manner  all  the  other  professional  work  may  be  purely  academic  in 
character,  even  if  it  is  not  external,  mechanical,  and  meagre  in  practical 
usefulness. 

Instead,  then,  of  longer  discussing  the  idle  question  whether  normal- 
school  work  should  be  academicxor  professional,  we  should  rather  make 
an  effort  all  along  the  line  to  discover  precisely  what  constitutes  profes- 
sional work  in  these  institutions. 

There  are  three  prominent  phases  of  rational  normal-school  work : (1) 
That  which  has  to  do  with  the  subject-matter  taught  in  schools,  (2)  the 
so-called  strictly  professional  studies,  such  as  ethics,  psychology,  and 
methodology,  and  (3)  the  training  work  involved  in  actual  practice- 
teaching. 

That  the  normal  school  cannot  refrain  from  attention  to  the  studies  of 
the  common-school  curriculum  is  evident,  for  instruction  is  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  idle  to  think  of  building  up  a science  of  in- 
struction in  his  mind  without  reference  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
thought-content  of  the  science.  Consequently  the  normal  school  must  be 
constantly  dealing  with  the  mathematical,  natural,  and  humanitarian 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  paper  to  affirm  or 
deny  what  part,  or  that  any  part,  of  this  knowledge  should  be  learned  in 
the  normal  school,  but  rather  to  inquire  just  what  would  constitute  pro- 
fessional work  in  it,  for  there  is  unquestionably  a pedagogy  of  arithmetic 
and  the  other  school  studies. 

Elementary  education  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  deal  with  the  con- 
crete facts  of  knowledge,  unified  by  low  and  obvious  stages  of  generaliza- 
tion. Our  best  high  schools  can  but  make  a beginning  in  the  higher 
unification  of  the  parts  of  single  subjects  or  in  the  co-ordination  and  in- 
terdependence of  knowledge  in  general.  This  is  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege and  university,  and  forms,  as  Dr.  Harris  has  so  often  pointed  out,  a 
phase  of  study  for  normal  schools  that  may  fairly  be  called  professional.  It 
implies  not  only  a knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  also  philosophicaal  insight 
into  their  logical  order,  or  sequence,  in  the  various  subjects.  It  shows 
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how  a subject  like  arithmetic  or  geography  unfolds  or  develops  in  its  nat- 
ural relations.  In  this  view  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic  are 
no  longer  discrete  or  independent  of  each  other,  but  are  all  related  to 
and  involved  in  addition.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percentage 
become  phases  of  one  and  the  same  process.  The  apparently  unrelated 
facts  of  geography  become  unified  by  reference  to  common  underlying 
principles.  This  view  of  knowledge  regards  arithmetic  in  the  light  of  al- 
gebra and  geometry,  or  history  and  geography  in  that  of  physiography  and 
anthropology.  It  sees  the  part  in  the  whole  and  the  whole  in  the  part. 
This  is  unquestionable  professional  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  gained 
in  higher  educational  institutions. 

An  experience  with  some  generations  of  high-school  graduates  shows 
me  that  they  have  but  the  faintest  conception  of  this  advanced  view  of 
knowledge,  so  essential  to  the  teacher.  Most  of  the  common-school  studies 
are  left  behind  in  the  grammar  school,  and  are  rarely  ever  even  reviewed 
in  the  high  school.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  must  remain  a per- 
manent professional  function  of  the  normal  school  to  bring  this  organic 
nature  of  knowledge  to  the  full  consciousness  of  its  students. 

But  besides  this  mastery  of  the  logical  relations  of  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, there  is  a psychological  sequence  in  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects 
whose  study  is  purely  professional.  We  need  to  inquire:  (1)  In  a given 
study,  what  are  the  conditions  of  rapid  and  efficient  apperception  or  men- 
tal assimilation?  The  child  can  understand  new  knowledge  only  as  it  is 
related  to  his  past  mental  experience.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  need 
to  study  carefully  the  relations  of  what  we  teach  to  what  the  child  knows. 
(2)  In  what  order  must  the  parts  be  arranged,  and  when  taught,  that  the 
subject  may  awaken  the  highest  potential  interest  for  the  child?  The  old 
motto  was,  “ Be  interesting  in  your  instruction ; ” the  new  one  is,  “ Let  in- 
terest in  the  study  grow  out  of  your  instruction.”  The  first  kind  of  in- 
terest might  be  purely  subjective  and  transient,  depending  alone  on  the 
teacher.  The  second,  though  awakened  by  the  teacher,  would  inhere  in 
the  subject  itself,  and  hence  meet  the  condition  of  permanency.  (3)  We 
should  ask  how  history  and  literature,  for  instance,  can  be  taught  so  as 
to  realize  in  the  fullest  degree  their  potency  for  moulding  the  volitional 
life  of  the  child  in  its  ethical  aspect.  Every  school  study  is  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  important  lines  of  practical-life  knowledge,  and  hence 
is  capable  of  stimulating  some  phase  of  volition.  In  life  we  are  trying 
to  realize  the  true,  the  useful,  and  the  good.  Would  it  not  be  a poor  pro- 
fessional training  that  never  inquired  into  the  volitional  possibilities  of 
the  school  studies?  (4)  The  skilful  schoolman  inquires  very  carefully 
into  the  progress  of  generalization  in  each  study.  The  logical  progress 
as  it  exists  in  the  science  itself  is  but  a practical  guide,  for  we  must,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
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growing  organism,  the  receiving  mind,  with  its  perpetually  changing  ap- 
perceiving  power,  its  natural  interests,  its  volatile  attention.  The  supreme 
test  of  a good  text-book  is  to  be  sought  in  the  progress  of  its  generaliza- 
tion. We  may  note  four  important  factors  in  this  problem:  (1)  The 
rate  of  increase  in  degree  of  abstractness.  If  there  is  no  such  increase, 
the  mind  remains,  as  the  Germans  say,  “ stecken  geblieben  ” in  the  kinder- 
garten stage  of  thought.  If  the  degree  of  abstractness  increases  too  rap- 
idly, the  mind  will  soon  content  itself  with  a meaningless  use  of  symbols, 
quite  independent  of  concrete  thought.  (2)  The  rapidity  of  presenta- 
tion. Many  books,  I am  convinced,  proceed  much  too  rapidly  with  their 
rules  and  definitions.  This  is  sure  to  lead  to  inadequate  apprehension 
and  feeble  power  of  application.  Closely  related  to  this  point  are  3 and  4. 
(3)  The  inductive  approach  to  the  generalizations.  Many  teachers  ap- 
pear to  think  it  best  to  spend  long  periods  of  time  in  drill  upon  the 
art  or  practice  side  of  studies,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  them,  leaving  all  mastery  of  generalizations  to  their 
so-called  scientific  stages.  A much  sounder  procedure,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  make  the  science  slowly  but  surely  emerge  from  the  art.  This  im- 
plies not  only  that  the  generalization  should  have  the  right  rate  of  in- 
crease in  abstractness,  but  that  each  should  have  the  fullest  profitable 
inductive  approach  through  concrete  exercises.  (4)  And,  finally,  the 
kind  and  amount  of  drill  in  the  application  of  the  derived  generaliza- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  their  desirable  permanence  and  practical  effi- 
ciency. 

Summing  up  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  what  is  professional  work  in 
connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  we  may  say,  the  method 
in  the  subject  must  be  mastered  and  then  pedagogically  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  child  continually  changing  in  natural  interest, 
power  of  attention,  capacity  of  assimilation,  strength  and  direction  of 
volitional  activity. 

But  this  adjustment  of  subject-matter  to  growing  mind  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  genesis,  development,  and  final  purposes  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. These  are  described  and  explained  by  psychology.  Though  be- 
longing by  nature  to  the  professional  side  of  normal-school  work,  it  may, 
by  poor  teaching,  become  quite  unprofessional  in  reality.  In  the  first 
place,  all  study  of  psychology  is  unprofessional  that  does  not  awake,  or 
at  least  stimulate,  the  pedagogical  consciousness.  It  must,  for  instance, 
train  the  teacher  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  to  perceive  almost 
by  instinct  the  conditions  of  prompt  understanding  and  effective  assimi- 
lation of  what  is  taught;  it  must  enable  him  to  touch  the  springs  of  in- 
terest, to  analyze  motive,  to  stimulate  to  right  action,  to  find  his  way 
even  through  the  most  tangled  labyrinth  to  the  very  heart  of  the  child. 
To  accomplish  these  ends,  psychology  must  be  a perpetual  challenge  to  in- 
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trospection,  and  it  can  be  this  only  as  it  stimulates  self-examination  by 
constant  appeal  to  common  experiences.  Normal-school  students  cannot 
find  themselves  in  the  metaphysics  of  psychology,  nor  can  they  assimilate 
a text-book  of  definitions.  The  first  deals  only  with  the  logical  presup- 
positions of  experience,  and  not  with  its  concrete  material,  while  the  sec- 
ond formulates  a host  of  generalizations,  that  for  the  most  part  give  but 
a seeming  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Nothing  more  sterile  of  result  or 
unprofessional  in  spirit  could  be  devised  than  many  of  the  current  hand- 
books of  psychology.  Their  explanations  do  not  explain,  being  formal 
and  not  real,  while  juxtaposition  of  treatment  seems  the  nearest  approach 
to  any  unity  attained  by  the  so-called  faculties.  We  see  no  organic  rela- 
tion between  sensations,  percepts,  concepts;  attention,  judgment,  apper- 
ception, reason,  interest,  feeling,  desire,  volition,  nor  do  we  feel  that 
these  phases  of  mental  activity  have  more  than  the  most  distant  and  for- 
mal connection  wTith  educational  processes.  That  psychology  which  is 
truly  professional  gives  a genetic  explanation  of  mental  life.  It  proceeds 
inductively  from  stage  to  stage,  each  new  step  being  in  a sense  a conse- 
quent of  all  that  preceded  it,  the  whole  arising  from  and  in  connection 
with  the  admitted  facts  of  daily  experience.  It  produces,  first,  the  intro- 
spective habit  in  the  teacher  himself,  thus  laying  a foundation  for  what 
has  been  called  the  pedagogical  consciousness.  It  culminates  in  an  easy, 
natural,  and  seemingly  spontaneous  insight  into  states,  processes,  difficul- 
ties, moods,  interests,  and  desires  of  the  youthful  mind. 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that  the  two  great  factors  in  education  are  the 
studies  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  own  internal  nature  and  logical  order, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to  one  another ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  child  with  his  own  developing  spiritual  nature.  But  that 
which  shows  how  to  bring  about  the  mediation  of  the  two  is  methodology. 
This  embraces  methods  of  instruction  and  methods  of  ethical  training. 
Normal  schools  busy  themselves  most  with  methods  of  instruction.  It  is 
a simple  task  now  to  determine  what  professional  work  in  methodology 
must  be.  Plainly  it  depends  upon  an  accurate  and  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  and  a truly  professional  insight 
into  the  method  of  the  child’s  activity.  All  instruction  in  methods  not 
founded  on  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  the  study  must, 
of  course,  be  purely  empirical  and  academic.  The  pupil-teachers  may  in- 
deed take  in  maxims,  but  they  will  not  assimilate  principles.  Artificial 
roses  tied  to  a bush  may  mislead  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  grow  or  emit 
perfume,  for  they  lack  the  juices  of  life.  Professional  work  in  methods 
of  instruction  will  observe  two  phases  of  the  subject : (1)  general  methods 
and  (2)  special  methods.  The  first  will  investigate  the  general  laws  of 
correct  procedure  as  determined  by  the  content  of  studies  and  the  mind’s 
natural  method  of  learning.  It  will  have  mostly  to  do  with  the  under- 
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standing  and  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  with  the  induc- 
tive approach  to  new  generalization  and  their  adequate  application. 
Special  methods  treat  of  the  varying  details  in  the  application  of  general 
methods,  and  have  for  their  basis  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  various 
studies  of  the  curriculum.  Thus,  mathematical  dilfer  essentially  from 
language  studies,  the  generalization  of  the  one  being  exact  and  without 
exceptions,  those  of  the  other  being  more  indefinite  and  less  self-evident. 
These  studies  dilfer  materially,  therefore,  in  the  details  of  their 
methodology. 

But  little  need  be  said  concerning  what  is  professional  or  unprofessional 
in  the  school  training  work.  It  will  be  professional  if  founded  on  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  child  and'  subject  and  rational  methods  of  mediating 
the  two,  and  criticised  in  the  light  of  these  principles.  That  training 
work  is  highly  unprofessional  in  which  the  pupil-teacher  strives  to  work 
in  accordance  with  tricks  and  devices  empirically  given,  or  where  he  works 
for  long  periods  without  supervision,  or  where  the  critic-teacher  is  a mere 
tack  driver,  having  an  eye  only  to  petty  and  non-essential  details.  Pro- 
fessional training  involves  careful  preparation  of  the  lesson  by  the  pu- 
pil-teacher, in  view  of  the  subject,  the  age,  and  acquirements  of  the  child, 
the  general  and  special  laws  of  method.  It  involves,  further,  periodical 
and  thoroughgoing  critique  of  the  teaching  in  the  presence  of  critic- 
teacher  and  the  whole  body  of  pupil-teachers. 

We  may,  then,  by  way  of  summary,  define  professional  work  in  normal 
schools  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  that  is  professional  work 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  the  logical  and  organic  knowledge  necessary 
for  good  teaching,  but  not  attainable  in  high  schools,  and  on  the  other 
which  determines  the  psychological  sequence  of  subject-matter  when  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  pupil’s  assimilating  power,  his  capacity  for 
attention,  his  natural  interests,  his  changing  power  of  generalization,  and 
the  motives  capable  of  rousing  him  to  volitional  activity. 

With  regard  to  psychology,  that  is  professional  work  which  awakens  a 
free  and  full  habit  of  introspection  in  the  teacher,  which  gives  an  explan- 
atory and  organic  view  of  mental  development,  and  which  culminates  in 
what  I have  called  the  pedagogical  consciousness. 

In  methodology,  that  is  professional  work  which  deduces  rational  means 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  fixed  logical  nature  of  the  subject  to  the  chang- 
ing psychological  needs  of  the  child. 

While  in  the  practical  culmination  of  the  whole  theoretical  activity  of 
the  normal  school  in  the  training  department,  that  is  professional  work 
which  is  the  conscious  application  of  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
child,  of  subject,  and  of  the  methods  of  their  mediation. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he  would  take  as  the  basis 
of  what  he  should  say  in  this  discussion  one  thought  of  the  essayist:  “ It 
is  the  object  of  the  professional  work  of  the  normal  school  to  derive  the 
science  of  education  from  the  art  of  teaching.”  The  science  of  educa- 
tion is  largely  inductive.  Though  intelligent  normal  pupils  may  not 
understand  at  first  the  language  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  they  can 
comprehend  the  application  of  the  elementary  principles  of  these  sciences 
to  examples  of  teaching  clearly  analyzed  before  them ; hence,  from  an 
early  period  in  their  normal  course  the  professional  spirit  should  be  made 
to  permeate  the  so-called  academic  study,  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  as- 
sume the  teacher’s  relation  to  the  class  and  to  develop  topics  from  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view.  Every  teacher  in  the  normal  school  should  he  a 
teacher  of  method.  While  the  normal  student  is  carrying  on  the  study 
of  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  methods  he  should  be  exercised  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  should  he  trained  in  the  preparation  of  analyses  and  plans 
of  lessons  to  he  given  before  his  class,  and  in  the  criticism  of  lessons 
given  by  others.  In  all  this  work  constant  reference  must  he  made  to 
principles  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  in  accordance  with  the  pupil’s 
increasing  knowledge  of  these  principles.  When  he  has  thus  been  pre- 
pared for  entrance  upon  his  work  in  the  training  school,  he  will  proceed 
in  his  training  through  a graduated  course.  By  observation  in  the  train- 
ing schools  he  will  gain  a knowledge  of  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment; by  teaching  classes  in  the  training  schools,  under  careful  direction 
and  criticism,  he  will  learn  how  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  individ- 
uality of  the  pupil;  by  teaching  certain  selected  subjects  for  a longer 
time,  he  will  acquire  a command  of  class  work;  and,  finally,  by  taking 
charge  of  the  instruction  and  management  of  several  classes,  or  of  a 
school, he  will  obtain  command  of  the  working  of  a school.  When  he 
has  thus  been  trained  to  apply  successfully  the  principles  of  pedagogy  to 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  only  then,  can  he  fully  comprehend  the  principles 
of  the  science  of  education;  then,  and  only  then,  can  he  he  said  to  be 
professionally  educated. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  Ohio : I was  very  much  interested  in  and  heartily 
pleased  with  Dr.  DeGarmo’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  to  get  and  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  kind  of  train- 
ing should  he  given  in  a normal,  we  must  know  what  kind  of  pupils  we 
are  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  work  to  he  required  of  them.  The  sources  of 
instruction  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  teachers’  institutes,  State 
normal  schools,  college  departments  of  pedagogy,  and  special  training 
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schools.  The  normal  schools  should  provide  professional  training  for  the 
teachers  who  are  to  engage  in  elementary  and  secondary  work. 

President  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York,  considered  the  papers  read  to 
be  of  very  great  value.  He  would  have  educators  discriminate  clearly 
between  academical  and  professional  work.  The  academical  deals  with 
the  substance  of  the  subjects  taught,  while  the  professional  deals  with 
the  form  of  subject-matter  and  the  form  of  mental  activity. 

Dr.  Fulcomer,  of  Indiana:  All  of  the  gentlemen  have  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  desirable  to  have  good  academical  preparation.  We  must 
have  the  professional  training  as  'post-graduate  work.  The  normal  schools, 
though  doing  much  good  for  the  lower  grades,  are  nevertheless  doing 
much  to  lower  the  scholarship  of  the  country  by  granting  collegiate  de- 
grees to  those  graduating  from  their  comparatively  short  courses  of  study. 
The  normals  must  demand  a higher  standard  of  scholarship  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  professional  work. 

Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  Minnesota:  Under  ideal  conditions,  the 
logical  mastery  of  a subject  is  a purely  academical  affair.  The  business 
of  the  normal  school  is  to  consider  the  true  psychological  processes  and 
the  proper  manner  of  presenting  the  subject.  But  under  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  for  normal  schools  to  review 
subjects  of  instruction,  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  to  give  a logical  mastery 
of  the  same. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  of  Toronto,  being  called,  responded,  saying  that  aca- 
demical instruction  should  precede  professional  instruction,  but  that  the 
two  were  sometimes  blended  till  the  high  schools  could  be  raised  to  greater 
excellence;  that  in  Ontario  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  give  pupils 
preparatory  academic  work,  before  admitting  them  to  the  normal,  and 
that  now  they  were  admitted  only  after  a severe  examination.  He 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  psychological  basis  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  Massachusetts : Normal  teachers  are  sometimes 
defective  in  their  work,  leaving  out  properly-directed  effort  to  master  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  and  dealing  too  much  with  routine  work. 
Some  teachers  are  deficient  in  professional  skill,  which  might  be  gained 
by  reading  professional  books  and  periodicals.  While  teachers  should  be 
industrious,  they  should  stop  work  short  of  exhaustion,  and  for  breadth 
of  learning  they  should  study  subjects  in  other  departments  than  those  in 
which  they  teach.  Pupils  also  should  save  strength  for  general  reading 
and  broad  culture. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McClellan,  of  Ontario,  being  requested  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion,  spoke  briefly.  He  heartily  endorsed  and  highly  compli- 
mented the  paper  read  by  President  Hinsdale.  Then  he  said  that  scholar- 
ship and  method  are  both  necessary,  but  if  either  is  lacking,  let  it  be 
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method.  Thorough  scholarship  and  true  manhood  will  always  have 
method  which  is  not  far  wrong.  Valuable  experience  does  not  come  from 
time  improperly  or  ignorantly  employed.  He  did  not  see  any  great  differ- 
ence between  the  knowledge  of  the  really  educated  man  and  the  well- 
qualified  teacher.  Complete  mastery  in  knowledge  of  subjects  will  lead 
to  fair  methods  of  instruction.  In  Ontario  the  academical  is  separated 
from  and  precedes  the  professional  instruction.  In  teaching,  facts  pre- 
sented in  their  logical  order  will  give  the  child,  afterward  as  he  pursues 
his  studies,  if  not  at  once,  a view  of  the  rational  connection  of  those  facts. 

Dr.  De  G-armo  closed  the  discussion  of  his  paper  by  briefly,  forcibly, 
and  clearly  reviewing  some  of  its  principal  points  and  the  leading  thoughts 
brought  out  in  its  discussion. 
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In  the  complex  life  of  our  American  cities,  no  department  of  city  af- 
fairs is  of  greater  importance  than  the  conduct  of  our  public  schools ; and 
no  department  is  more  worthy  of  the  concentration  and  study  of  our 
ablest  minds.  With  an  ever-increasing  immigration  the  property  of  the 
people  is  taxed  more  and  more  heavily  to  provide  shelter  for  crowds  of 
children  in  school-houses,  and  to  maintain  adequate  instruction  in  the 
schools.  But  material  prosperity  is  less  important  and  more  readily  at- 
tained than  the  provision  of  sufficient  numbers  of  skilled  and  trust- 
worthy teachers  to  lead  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the  great  mass  of  future 
American  citizens.  George  William  Curtis  recently  said:  “The  key  of 
an  efficient  public-school  system  is  not  the  school  property,  nor  the  ap- 
propriations for  maintenance,  indispensable  as  they  are.  Beason,  experi- 
ence, the  common  consent  of  all  great  thinkers  and  all  authorities  upon 
the  subject,  agree  that  the  teacher  is  the  school.” 

Taking  into  account  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  demanded  and 
the  higher  qualifications  insisted  on,  what  shall  be  the  source  and  whence 
the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  our  cities?  Under  what 
conditions  shall  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  vast  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  them? 

Our  excellent  system  of  high  schools  offers  opportunities  to  gain  a good 
secondary  education  practically  free  of  expense.  Every  year  larger  num- 
bers of  young  men,  and  notably  of  young  women,  are  seeking  the  advan- 
tages of  college  and  of  university.  The  question  of  scholastic  preparation 
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is  really  settled  by  the  advantages  of  education  available  to  all  who  would 
become  teachers. 

The  State  seeks  to  guard  the  entrance  of  this  the  most  numerous  body 
of  its  servants;  every  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  State  that  he  measures,  at  the  least,  up  to  the  level  of  the  re- 
quired scholastic  attainments  for  teaching.  Why  should  not  the  standard 
of  teaching  qualifications  be  uniform  for  the  whole  country,  as  in  other 
branches  of  public  service? 

The  development  of  scientific  method  made  apparent  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught  does  not  prove  fitness  to  teach. 

Practical  experience  had  already  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  affording 
opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in  teaching.  Science  and  experience  ask 
that  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  be  trained  in  educational  methods. 

These  general  fundamental  demands  for  opportunity  to  prepare  to  teach 
are  supplemented  by  two  special  and.  local  demands  which  have  led  to  the 
organization  of  city  training  schools. 

First — the  higher  the  average  educational  intelligence  in  a commu- 
nity, the  greater  the  insistence  of  the  people  for  skilled  teachers. 

Second — the  more  numerous  the  population  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  high -school  graduates,  the  greater  the  supply  of  untrained  persons 
seeking  to  become  teachers  in  the  city  schools. 

The  establishment  of  such  training  schools  at  public  expense  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  wise  forethought  of  educational  leaders  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  cities  of  America. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  admit  to  such  schools  only  pupils  that 
are  graduates  of  high  schools,  or  some  school  of  equal  grade,  and  even 
these  suffer  in  comparison  with  fellow-students  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  college  or  university  training. 

The  training  afforded  in  these  professional  schools  should  be  such  that 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  of  cities  and  towns  where 
training  schools  exist  can  be  entrusted  only  to  teachers  of  known  and 
recognized  ability ; and  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  such  cities  should 
be  higher  because  of  this  training. 

Under  these  conditions,  how  shall  the  schools  for  the  training  of  city 
teachers  be  conducted? 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  course  of  study  in  a training  school 
should  provide  both  theoretical  and  practice  departments,  the  first  the 
conditioning,  the  second  the  conditioned. 

To  quote  an  eminent  European  authority,  “ The  training  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  will  increase  his  efficiency  in  the  school-room,  but  the  theoretical 
department  will  assist  greatly  in  his  self-development,  inasmuch  as  it 
extends  his  horizon,  helps  to  furnish  his  mind,  ennobles  his  nature,  and 
assists  in  forming  his  character.” 
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Scientific  method  demands  that  the  student  gain  an  insight  into  the 
human  mind ; the  action  of  its  faculties,  its  growth  and  order  of  unfold- 
ing. But  scientific  method  demands  as  well  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  means  to  be  used ; it  calls,  too,  for  a distinct  apprehension  of  results 
to  he  obtained,  and  a clear  understanding  of  adaptability  of  means  to  end. 

There  is,  doubtless,  great  diversity  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  theory 
department  of  different  schools.  But,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  all  edu- 
cators agree  that  the  essential  studies  in  a school  for  training  teachers  are 
psychology,  methodology,  and  the  history  of  education. 

Horace  Mann  believed  that  professional  schools  for  teachers  are  a new 
instrument  in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  first  one  on  this  hemisphere,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  truth  has  been 
established  that  every  philosophical  teacher  must  have  gained  a knowl- 
edge of  mind  action.  To-day,  it  were  needless  to  argue  that  psychology 
occupies  an  undisputed  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a normal  or  training 
school.  But  the  study  of  psychology  should  be  carried  on  by  the  natural 
method,  in  the  application  of  abstract  truth  to  the  minds  of  teacher  and 
pupil. 

All  educators  agree  that  methodology  should  be  based  on  review  studies 
of  the  future  subject-matter  of  the  elementary  schools.  All  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  pursuit  of  review  studies  independent  of  methods,  nor  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  study  of  methodology.  All,  however,  must  admit 
that  a good  method  is  worthless  in  application  unless  the  subject-matter 
be  correct  and  clear.  And  the  truth  has  been  often  demonstrated  that 
persons  possessing  funds  of  correct  knowledge,  clearly  apprehended,  have 
been  failures  as  teachers. 

The  test  of  a method  is  its  accord  with  principles  inherent  in  the  nat- 
ure of  mind ; this  is  the  only  touchstone.  But  even  a good  method  of 
teaching  can  only  be  of  practical  value  when  applied  to  mind.  So,  while 
the  course  in  the  theory  department  is  pursued,  practice  teaching  must 
supplement  method  study.  To  this  end,  visits  should  be  made  by  pupil- 
teachers  to  the  practice  department,  in  order  to  observe  lessons  given  by 
fellow-pupils ; visits  should  also  be  made  to  the  school-rooms  of  experienced 
and  successful  teachers.  Another  means  of  testing  methods  is  to  detail 
small  classes  of  children  to  appear  before  the  theory  department,  in  order 
that  pupil-teachers  may  exercise  their  ability  to  teach  according  to  meth- 
ods under  discussion.  A third  valuable  exercise  to  give  practice  in  teach- 
ing is  for  some  member  of  the  theory  department  to  assume  charge  of  his 
own  class  and  question  his  fellow-students  on  some  topic  assigned  as  a les- 
son. This  exercise  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  a clear,  concise,  logical, 
and  prompt  habit  of  questioning,  and  cultivates  the  critical  faculty  under 
favorable  conditions.  Thus  the  theory  department  and  the  practice  de- 
partment overlap  each  other.  Theory  of  education  cannot  be  studied 
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advantageously  without  application  in  practice,  and  practice  must  depend 
on  theory  as  its  guide. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  students  in  a city  training  school  have 
studied  only  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  They  have  no  conception 
of  the  evolution  of  educational  ideas;  they  know  nothing  of  the  reforms  of 
the  past,  nor  are  they  yet  able  to  discriminate  in  any  degree  between  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  existing  customs  as  carried  on  in  modern 
educational  systems.  The  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion says:  “ The  last  topic  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  normal  school  is 
the  history  of  education,  because  the  pupil-teacher  is  not  prepared  to 
comprehend,  in  a practical  way,  either  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent  educational  systems  of  the  past  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
abstract  principles  upon  which  a true  system  must  be  founded,  and  also 
with  the  ends  which  our  modern  public  schools  should  be  adapted  to 
secure.” 

In  the  school  for  training  teachers,  the  question  is  not  only,  what  does 
one  know?  but  what  is  one  able  to  do  with  what  he  knows? 

Is  he  able  to  do  that  which  the  training  school  has  aimed  to  help  him  to 
prepare  to  do? 

In  order  to  test  satisfactorily  the  quality  of  ability  to  teach,  right 
means  must  be  provided  to  develop  the  potential  power  of  the  pupil- 
teacher.  To  this  end,  in  every  well-regulated  city  training  school,  prac- 
tice departments  have  been  created  to  give  opportunity  for  a prolonged 
effort  of  the  pupil-teacher.  As  Dr.  Soldan  recently  said,  “ No  descrip- 
tion of  methods,  no  theoretical  teaching,  can  equal  the  direct  practical  les- 
sons which  trainers  derive  from  their  intercourse  with  children  in  actual 
school-room  work.” 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  practice  department  usually  follows  one  of 
two  directions,  viz.,  either  to  give  practice  in  teaching  for  limited  periods 
in  all  grades  of  a school  which  is  controlled  by  others,  or  to  give  the 
pupil-teacher  but  one  grade,  allowing  him  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  government  and  instruction  for  a continuous  period.  In  either  case 
the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  advice  of  a critic-teacher.  The  critic- 
teacher  should  be  a person  of  large  practical  experience  and  wide  theo- 
retical knowledge.  The  number  of  practice  schools  should  be  sufficient 
to  afford  as  extended  an  experience  for  each  pupil- teacher  as  is  possible. 

A training  school  should  be  in  educational  methods  what  a test-garden 
is  in  horticulture. 

The  training  school  should  test,  first,  the  purpose  in  voluntarily  seek- 
ing the  vocation  of  teacher;  second,  the  interest  in  children,  proving 
whether  it  be  a real,  living  interest,  or  merely  sentimental ; third,  the 
ability  to  put  the  pupil-teacher’s  mind  en  rapport  with  the  minds  of  the 
pupils. 
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The  training  school  should  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  pupil-teacher 
has  or  has  not  the  teacher’s  temperament.  If  it  prove  that  he  is  a 
teacher,  it  will  make  him  enthusiastic  in  action  and  devoted  in  purpose. 

If  this  preparation  to  become  a teacher  consist  (1)  of  practice  in  teach- 
ing one’s  associates;  (2)  of  trial  lessons  given  to  classes  of  children;  (3) 
of  visits  to  well-conducted  schools;  (4)  of  a reasonably  long  experience  in 
the  practice  department;  and  if  this  practice  accompany  careful  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  as  founded  in  the  laws  of  mind,  there  must  be 
developed  aptness  to  teach  provided  the  germ  existed.  The  development 
of  teaching-ability  under  right  conditions  is  as  certain  as  the  appearance 
of  vegetation  in  favoring  climate  and  nurturing  soil. 

Having  thus  outlined  in  a general  and  imperfect  manner  (1)  the  ne- 
cessity, (2)  the  entrance  qualifications,  (3)  the  professional  work,  and  (4) 
the  possible  outcome  of  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  city 
training  school,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  disadvantages  it  has  to  encounter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  looked  upon  by  a class  in  the  community  as  a 
mere  channel  for  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  city  teachers;  such  parents 
desire  their  children  to  become  teachers,  either  for  the  honorable  place  it 
gives  them  in  community  superior  to  their  own,  or  solely  as  a means  of 
livelihood  till  some  other  means  offers  itself.  As  a result,  many  children 
are  seriously  set  aside,  or  dedicated,  at  an  early  age  to  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  this  is  done  long  before  their  scholastic  ability  is  developed,  their  dis- 
positions manifested,  or  their  physical  health  determined.  Such  candi- 
dates often  come  from  homes  of  little  culture;  and  beyond  the  bare  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  gained  in  the  schools,  often  imperfectly  assimilated, 
they  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  become  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

In  order  to  offset  this  disability,  some  boards  of  education  make  an- 
other entrance  qualification  to  the  training  school,  viz.,  that  graduates 
of  the  high  school  must  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  peculiarly 
adapted  in  mind,  scholastic  acquirement,  and  character  to  be  teachers. 

A second  disadvantage  is  the  early  age  at  which  many  pupils  are  able 
to  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  thus  claim  an  entrance  to  the  train- 
ing school.  The  average  American  is  not  fitted,  by  development  of  rea- 
soning power  and  judgment,  to  assume  the  conduct  of  a school  before 
twenty- two,  or  at  least  twenty,  years  of  age.  This  is  also  as  early  as  the 
average  American  woman  is  fitted  physically  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  un- 
ceasing care  and  labor  laid  upon  her  in  the  duty  of  teaching.  A compar- 
ison of  the  ability  of  students  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  those  but  seventeen,  leads  me  to  judge  that  most  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  in  our  city  training  schools  are  too  young  to  have  received  the 
full  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  high  school  and  training  school,  and  too 
young  to  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  teacher. 

The  results  are  that  reproach  often  follows  their  endeavors,  or  else  in 
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their  great  desire  to  succeed,  the  strain  breaks  them  down  physically  and 
makes  them  old  prematurely.  To  avoid  such  calamities,  educational  au- 
thorities in  some  cities  have  fixed  a standard  of  age  for  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  teachers  in  city  schools. 

A third  disadvantage  in  all  training  schools  where  entrance  means  exit 
by  graduation,  is  that  students  are  able  to  graduate  who  have  shown 
little  or  no  skill  and  adaptability  in  teaching,  or  who  have  failed  to  gov- 
ern while  trying  to  teach  in  the  practice  department. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  that  the  board  of  education  entrust  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  training  school  the  power  to  advise  all  such  pupil-teachers 
to  withdraw  from  the  school,  and  for  the  board  to  refuse  to  graduate  all 
who  have  been  thus  advised.  This  is  only  a partial  barrier,  since  the 
standard  of  the  principal  and  the  patrons,  or  even  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  may  vary  widely,  and  the  principal  is  obliged  to  act  with  a view 
to  “the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.” 

A fourth  disadvantage  is  the  brief  period  allowed  in  the  training  school 
for  preparation  to  teach ; this  period  is  generally  but  one  year,  seldom  two. 
This  is  due  to  the  American  spirit  to  hurry  all  operatives,  grave  or  gay, 
serious  or  trivial.  Relief  can  only  be  had  in  a better  understanding  in 
the  community  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  a teacher  must  have  time  to  grow 
as  well  as  vegetation ; that  time  is  an  element  in  all  development  of  hand 
or  mind. 

The  causes  of  the  existing  disadvantages  are  the  newness  of  the  idea 
and  the  recentness  of  the  organization  of  professional  schools  for  city 
teachers.  The  disadvantages  are  outnumbered  and  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  of  special  training  as  already  set  forth.  (1)  In  the  general 
education  which  may  develop  into  one  still  more  broad  and  thorough. 
(2)  In  the  prof essional  training  which  has  embraced  the  study  of  children 
and  a knowledge  of  their  needs.  (3)  In  the  training  which  has  evolved 
means  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  to  prepare 
him  to  be  a right-minded  citizen.  (4)  In  the  training  which  has 
widened  the  pupil’s  educational  horizon  by  the  study  of  educational  his- 
tory and  educational  literature. 

Lastly,  all  these  active  forms  in  connection  with  the  general  culture  of 
the  trained  teacher  inspire  enthusiasm  and  kindle  zeal;  they  deepen 
purpose  to  be  worthy  of  the  vocation  of  a public-school  teacher  in  the 
land  where  the  common-school  idea  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  and  where  it  has  become  the  vital-circulatory  system  that 
energizes  the  growth  of  Americans  and  fits  them  to  become  leaders  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  New 
York,  who  said  that  the  ground  had  been  so  well  covered  that  it  was  only 
left  for  him  to  emphasize  one  point : that  the  fact  that  a young  lady  has 
passed  through  a normal  school  is  no  essential  reason  for  her  employment 
in  the  schools.  The  city  or  State  gives  the  normal  pupil  a full  equivalent 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  school  by  affording  every  facility  for  study  and 
the  best  masters  of  the  day,  and  is  not  by  any  means  bound  to  employ 
those  who,  on  account  of  early  unfavorable  surroundings,  lack  of  good 
society,  and  absence  of  general  culture,  are  unfitted  to  mould  the  character 
of  the  children  who  may  be  placed  under  their  care. 

Mr.  Rickoff  was  here  interrupted  by  the  question : “ May  not  a State 
require  normal  education?”  He  said  that  a State  ought  to  require  proper 
training,  but  that  State  or  city  ought  to  abolish  all  rules  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  graduates  of  its  normal  schools. 

The  man  placed  in  control  of  a machine  is  more  valuable  than  the  ma- 
chine; it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
school;  there  the  children,  the  many,  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
teacher,  the  one. 

The  normal  schools  should  require,  before  admitting  a pupil,  a recom- 
mendation from  the  high-school  teachers  as  to  common  sense,  good  man- 
ners, and  studious  habits.  The  brand  of  the  normal  school  should  mean 
more  than  an  examination  passed  as  to  scholastic  attainments.  It  should 
mean  ability  to  teach.  There  should  be  an  examination  by  a competent 
board  of  examiners  into  qualifications  above  mere  scholastic  acquirements. 
There  is  a great  necessity  for  protest  against  the  reckless  employment  of 
teachers. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  exhaustive  treatment  to  all 
that  this  subject  implies.  The  need  and  the  mode  of  the  training  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  character  and  scope  of  professional  studies,  are  not  mat- 
ters for  discussion  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  rather  my  object  to  sketch  briefly  the  genesis,  the  function  and 
the  place  of  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  our  educational  system. 

Ever  since  the  fathers  of  the  Bay  State  made  provision,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  for  the  establishment  of  “ county  schools  to 
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fit  young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school-keeping,”  has  the  need  in 
America  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  by  some  means  been  recognized ; 
but  not  until  a half  century  ago,  when  the  incompetency  of  teachers  and 
the  stagnation  of  schools  aroused  the  zeal  of  James  G.  Carter,  “ the  father 
of  normal  schools,”  and  the  patriotism  of  Horace  Mann,  was  there  a move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  more  specialized  agencies  for  this  important 
work.  The  primitive  normal  school  of  that  day  contemplated  scarcely 
more  of  professional  studies  than  one  experienced  teacher  of  the  stamp  of 
Father  Pierce  might,  by  precept  and  example,  inculcate  in  his  pupils,  as 
he  taught  them  the  branches  that  they  in  turn  would  be  called  upon  to 
teach  their  pupils.  As  for  the  science  of  education,  it  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  annals.  Psychology  had  never  haunted  aspiring  youth  as  a pro- 
fessional bugbear,  and  Pestalozzi,  if  known  about,  was  not  known.  Yet, 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  those  pioneers  of  that  early  day,  there  was  a 
vigor,  a life  principle,  and  a copcentrated  zeal  about  that  first  normal 
school  that  may  well  serve  for  example  and  for  inspiration  to  institutions 
marking  the  latest  development  in  the  same  field. 

Twenty-five  years  later  there  came  a second  forward  movement,  when 
men  like  Edward  A.  Sheldon  and  James  Johonnot,  suddenly  awakening 
to  the'  fact  that  they  had  been  putting  cart  before  horse,  teaching  parts 
before  wholes,  straightway  “ reversed  the  school  coach  ” and  made  “ object 
teaching  ” the  watchword  of  the  new  education. 

From  this  principle  sprang  a new  type  of  normal  school,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  Oswego  normal  school  the  term  professional  begins  to 
appear  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  country. 

In  a paper  upon  object  teaching  read  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1863,  the  founder  of  the  Oswego  normal  school,  after  show- 
ing that  the  teachers  were  not  ready  for  the  new  methods,  but  were  char- 
acterized by  a slavish  imitation  rather  than  by  independent  mastery, 
said: 

“ The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  -seems  to  me,  is  the  establishment 
of  training  schools  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers.  Not  schools 
in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where  the  whole  aim  and  effort 
shall  be  to  impart  a practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  applying  it.  ” 

The  many  causes  that  delayed  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  need  not 
here  be  enumerated.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  the  ideal  failed  of  realization,  although  each  succeeding  year  wit- 
nessed a renewal  of  the  demand  for  professional  training,  and  the  term 
normal  school  came,  in  too  many  cases,  to  stand  for  a superficial  and 
blighting  attempt  at  telescoping  academic  and  professional  courses,  with 
an  avowed  “ incredible  saving  of  time  ” and  an  actual  loss  of  open-minded- 
ness toward  knowledge  and  of  adaptability  in  independent  action. 
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The  analysis  of  the  conditions  and  the  record  of  the  events  that  finally 
brought  about  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a teachers’  training  college 
in  America  will  form,  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  written,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  chapters  in  American  educational 
history.  I may  here  venture  merely  to  outline  what  seem  to  be  some 
characteristics  of  this  fruitful  period. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialization  in 
every  sphere,  and  hence  it  is  a time  of  founding  specialized  agencies  for 
training. 

In  the  second  place,  this  period  is  marked  by  a development  of  that 
broader  conception  of  the  “ objective  method  ” as  a principle,  not  con- 
fined to  “object  teaching,”  so  called,  but  of  universal  application  to 
the  teaching  of  every  subject  taught  in  the  school. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  marked  by  a growth  of  the  idea  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  kindergarten  often  failed  to  receive  due  recognition 
— that  the  kindergarten  system,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is  not  an 
isolated  whole,  complete  in  itself,  but  a part,  in  organic  unity  with  the 
school  system. 

As  a fourth  factor,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  objective  method,  no  less 
than  the  progressive  application  of  the  kindergarten  principle,  we  may 
place  the  manual-training  movement,  with  all  that  the  manual-training 
movement  includes  and  all  that  it  involves,  remembering  that  it  was  this 
movement  that  gave,  for  the  first  time,  significance  and  truth  to  the  phrase 
“ organic  curriculum.” 

And  finally,  in  close  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  three  preceding 
factors,  there  are  to-day  culminating  the  movements  for  art  education 
and  for  moral  training  in  the  schools — for  the  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  love  and  practice  of  the  good. 

It  is  to  such  facts  as  these  that  I have  suggested  that  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  and  for  the  occasion  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  provis 
ion  of  means  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For  if  the  grotesque  vagaries 
of  “ object  teaching  ” in  1863  suggested  the  desirability  of  professional 
training,  much  more  did  the  congeries  of  similar  movements  twenty 
years  later  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  professional  training  and  promote 
its  realization.  Better  the  old  subjects  taught  in  the  old  way  by  un- 
skilled teachers,  than  the  new  subjects  taught  in  the  new  way  by  those 
who  have  received  no  adequate  professional  training. 

With  increase  of  difficulty  in  any  pursuit  come  increased  facilities 
for  training,  increase  of  dignity,  remuneration,  talent,  generally  some- 
what in  the  order  named,  although  there  are  always  the  pioneer  few  who, 
from  love  or  foresight,  reverse  the  order,  putting  talent  first  and  remu- 
neration last. 

The  advance  in  the  present  instance  either  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
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change  in  the  character  of  certain  normal  schools,  in  spirit  or  in  name 
or  in  both,  or  it  has  taken  the  form  of  the  establishment  in  institutions 
already  existing  of  departments  of  pedagogy,  or  the  form  of  the  establish- 
ment upon  new  foundations  of  training  colleges  for  teachers.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  a higher  type  of  training  col- 
lege there  will  be  many  transitional  forms.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  describe 
atypical  form;  admitting  no  features,  however,  which  have  not  found 
actual  realization. 

1.  A teachers’  training  college  must  have  students  of  maturity  or 
scholarship,  and,  if  possible,  of  experience  in  teaching.  The  attempt  to 
teach  professional  studies  to  callow  minds  disgusts  the  minds  and  discred- 
its the  studies.  There  exists  no  more  fruitful  source  of  complaint  against 
professional  training  than  this  unfortunate  blunder. 

2.  A teachers’  training  college  must  otfer  a complete  curriculum  in 
which  no  subject  taught  in  schools  is  not  represented,  and  it  must  be 
characterized  by  catholic  interest,  as  broad  as  education  itself,  to  which 
nothing  pertaining  to  education  is  foreign. 

This  involves  not  only  the  teaching  of  principles  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten;  of  theory  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  technique  in  all 
typical  branches  of  manual  training;  of  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
training,  and  of  music ; but,  also,  a feature  unattempted  hitherto  by  the 
normal  school,  although  regularly  undertaken  in  collegiate  departments 
of  pedagogy,  the  teaching  of  methods  of  higher  academic  work ; in  science, 
mathematics,  history,  and  government,  language  and  literature.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  the  position  upon  this  question  that  may  safely  be  taken 
by  a training  college  is  the  following : that  all  students,  whatever  their 
preparation  and  aim,  should  first  master  the  essential  principles  of  method, 
illustrating  theory  by  practice  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  that  then  a series 
of  lessons  upon  the  application  of  foundation  principles  to  the  teaching  of 
higher  studies  may  follow.  The  place  to  study  botany  is  with  the  seeds 
and  with  the  young  plant.  An  old  trunk  is  a tough  and  antiquated  subject 
for  dissection.  A high-school  teacher  will  flounder  in  the  presence  of  a 
primary  class;  but  a trained  primary  teacher,  knowing  his  subject-matter, 
and  with  but  a hint  as  to  the  adaptation  of  universal  principles  to  the 
higher  work,  will  be  master  of  the  situation  before  any  class. 

3.  A teachers’  training  college  must  secure  a thorough  welding  of 
theory  and  practice  through  the  establishment,  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
college,  of  a school  of  observation  and  practice,  which  will  serve  alike  as 
an  experiment-station  for  the  college  faculty  and  for  the  intending 
teachers  as  a model  school  and  a clinic. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  mere  teaching  of  pedagogy,  even  with 
demonstration  lessons,  does  not  constitute  the  training  of  the  teacher,  any 
more  than  the  practice  without  the  pedagogy  can  be  called  professional. 
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Whatever  else  of  general  uplifting  or  broad  grasp  of  theory  may  have 
been  gained  by  a student  of  professional  studies,  skilful  and  intelligent 
practice,  in  some  one  line  at  least,  must  characterize  those  who  graduate 
as  teachers  from  a training  college. 

4.  A teachers’  training  college  must  preserve  a thorough-going  inde- 
pendence of  subject-matter  as  subject-matter,  whether  in  studies  academic 
or  in  studies  professional.  The  treatment  of  academic  branches  must 
not  be  by  formal  explication,  but  by  implicit  reference  and  suggestive 
reconstruction  from  the  teacher’s  stand-point.  It  is  evident  that  this  re- 
sult is  attainable  only  with  students  who  either  have  the  knowledge  of 
subject-matter,  or  have  the  discipline  with  which  independently  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  this  knowledge.  The  normal  school,  generically  speak- 
ing, reaches  up  to  the  professional  from  the  stand-point  of  the  academic; 
a training  college  reaches  down  to  the  academic  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  professional.  This  distinction  is  as  thorough-going  and  significant 
as  that  between  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  and  the  long  arm  of  the  lever. 

To  him  alone  who  is  master  of  both  the  academic  and  the  professional 
can  the  gulf  between  the  academic  and  the  professional  be  said  to 
disappear. 

5.  Finally,  a training  college  is  distinguished  by  a general  point  of  view, 
which'  alone  differentiates  it  in  some  degree  from  university,  college,  nor- 
mal school,  and  city  training  school,  even  where  these  occupy  common 
ground.  For  the  motive  and  vital  centre  of  the  entire  work  is  not  the 
development  of  knowledge  by  research  as  in  the  university;  nor  the  mas- 
tery of  liberal  studies  and  the  gaining  of  disciplined  power  thereby,  as  in 
the  college ; nor  the  provision  of  practicable  means  to  supply  an  urgent 
local  demand  for  trained  teachers,  as  in  the  city  training  school;  but  one 
which  is  at  once  lower  and  higher  than  all  these,  and  at  their  very  foun- 
dation, viz.,  the  study  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  life  of  little  children, 
with  a view  to  the  generation  of  practical  power  for  their  education. 

No  one  of  these  other  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  with 
the  exception,  in  a certain  sense,  of  the  university,  possesses  all  of  these 
distinctive  features;  and  while  no  institution  falling  short  of  these  re- 
quirements can  merit  the  name  of  training  college,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
institution  possessing  these  characteristics,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known,  is,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  employed,  a train- 
ing college.  Thus  distinguished  from  the  other  institutions  in  an  educa- 
tional system,  the  teachers’  training  college  finds  itself,  nevertheless,  in 
closest  relation  with  them  all. 

To  the  high  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  normal  schools,  it  stands 
in  a double  relation.  It  both  receives  their  graduates,  either  before  or 
after  they  have  gained  experience  in  teaching,  and  in  return  sends  its 
graduates  to  them,  as  specialists,  as  supervisors,  or  as  general  teachers. 
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To  the  college  of  liberal  arts  a training  college  bears  the  same  relation 
as  do  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  and  departments  of 
pedagogy  are  found  to  afford  effective  preparation  not  only  for  the 
practical  work  of  teaching,  but  also  for  the  pursuit  of  post-graduate  pro- 
fessional courses  in  a professional  school.  In  this  day,  at  least,  it  is  an 
undoubted  advantage  for  a college  graduate,  even  if  the  study  of  pedagogy 
has  formed  no  part  of  his  college  course,  to  have  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  pedagogy,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
chair  of  pedagogy  in  his  Alma  Mater.  The  relation  of  a teachers’  train- 
ing college  to  the  university  is  the  most  vital  of  all ; for  it  is  to  the 
university  that  the  training  college  looks  for  its  teachers  trained  under 
the  influence  of  the  university  spirit,  and  for  the  periodicals  and  text- 
books that  record  the  results  of  its  scholarly  research — the  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  and  the  Educational  Review , Boone’s  “ Education  in  the 
United  States,”  and  James’  “Principles  of  Psychology,”  are  typical 
instances  of  this  service — and,  lastly,  for  that  constructive  guidance  and 
that  inspiration  which  it  is  the  distinctive  office  of  the  university  to 
render  to  the  teaching  profession. 

At  a time  like  the  present,  when  the  call  for  trained  teachers  comes  as 
never  before,  and  the  need  of  trained  teachers  was  never  more  keenly  ap- 
preciated by  people,  by  superintendents,  and  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
each  of  the  agencies  making  for  higher  standards  and  broader  influence 
is  needed,  and  is  welcomed  as  having  an  important  and  a distinctive  work 
to  do. 

In  common  with  the  rest,  the  training  college  will  stand,  as  well  for  a 
conception  of  that  duty  that  the  State  owes  itself  to  educate  its  citizens 
as  for  that  conception  of  the  needs  of  national  life  that  holds  education 
to  be  the  only  solution  of  national  problems,  and  for  the  conception 
of  the  training  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  as  the  surest,  most  econom- 
ical, and  most  enlightened  means  to  this  end,  and  the  highest  office  of 
patriotism. 

As  distinct  from  the  rest  the  teachers’  training  college  will  stand  for 
the  provision  of  a place  where,  untrammelled  by  the  provincial  or  aca- 
demic features  of  the  normal  school,  unembarrassed  by  the  theoretic  and 
disciplinary  character  of  the  college,  or  by  the  exclusiveness  of  the  uni- 
versity, though  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  university  spirit  of 
concentration  and  research,  teachers  of  experience  and  students  of  scholar- 
ship may,  with  all  freedom  of  election  and  under  the  stimulus  of  congen- 
ial fellow-workers,  pursue  purely  professional  studies  in  a community 
cosmopolitan. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Indiana. 
He  began  by  speaking  of  the  close  kinship  between  the  topics  that  had 
been  discussed  in  the  normal  department  at  its  first  session,  in  those  of 
this,  its  second  session,  and  in  the  topic,  “ The  Importance  of  Pedagogical 
Training  for  College  Professors,”  under  discussion  in  the  department  of 
higher  education.  Yet  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  func- 
tion of  the  city  training  school  and  that  of  the  training  college,  as  ad- 
mirably set  forth  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  The  training  college 
requires  a higher  degree  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  ad- 
mission to  it.  In  addition  to  accurate  scholarship,  its  students  should 
have  that  grasp  of  the  trained  intellect  which  should  enable  them  to  see 
the  bearing  of  psychology,  anthropology,  and  kindred  subjects  upon  the 
work  of  teaching  any  subject  whatever.  The  study  of  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  should  make  better  teachers  of  Latin,  literature,  mathematics. 
Indeed,  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  revolutionized  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  pedagogics.  This  work,  in  its  largest  and  fullest  sense, 
belongs  to  the  training  college.  The  pupils  of  the  high  schools  are  not 
fitted  for  such  logical  work.  They  are  too  young  to  have  attained  the 
scholarship  or  the  knowledge  of  life  required  for  such  study. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Boone’s  remarks  Mr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, moved  that  the  department  now  invite  Mr.  J.  A.  McLellan,  of 
Ontario,  to  tell  us  of  the  system  of  normal  training  in  Ontario.  This 
motion  was  enthusiastically  carried.  This  the  gentleman  did  in  an 
eloquent  manner,  to  which  a brief  report  can  do  faint  justice.  He  em- 
phasized the  facts  that  the  Canadians  had  realized  the  idea  of  national 
education;  that  a special  training  was  given  for  kindergarten  work,  for 
work  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools;  that  the  great  series  of  schools 
extended  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Many  good  things 
had  been  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  United  States ; but  the  speaker 
believed  that  the  inspection  of  schools  was  more  thorough  in  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  However,  he  was  glad  to  see  in  the  United  States  the  true 
spirit  of  the  teacher,  that  spirit  which  realizes  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
character,  of  the  soul  of  the  child,  is  the  thing  of  prime  moment  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  in  the  discussion.  He 
wished  to  speak  of  one  thing  said  by  the  one  who  opened  the  discussion 
of  the  first  paper,  which  he  feared  might  be  misunderstood.  That  was 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  keeping  out  of  the  normal  school  those  who 
had  not  had  early  advantages.  He  showed  briefly  how  many  of  the 
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best  teachers  had  come  from  homes  almost  destitute  of  so-called  ad- 
vantages. 

Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  of  the  land  have  had  no  special  advan- 
tages. From  the  Boston  normal  school  are  graduated  every  year  young 
ladies  of  refinement  and  of  all  those  qualities  constituting  lovely  woman- 
hood, who  come  from  homes  as  poor  in  worldly  goods  as  the  speaker  him- 
self had  come  from.  To  the  rude  and  uncultivated  the  diploma  of  the 
school  ought  not  to  be  given.  To  the  Boston  normal  school,  applicants 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  not  admitted.  From  twenty  per  cent,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  are  not  graduated.  The  time 
required  in  the  school  is  one  and  a half  years,  and  another  year  of  volun- 
tary work  may  be  taken. 

The  President  called  on  the  readers  of  the  papers  to  close  discussion  if 
they  so  desired.  Mr.  Hervey  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  but 
Miss  Keveley  thanked  Dr.  Dunoon  for  his  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
pupils  in  the  city  training  schools,  and  spoke  of  having  in  her  school 
every  year  a goodly  number  from  good  homes. 


PROCEEDINGS 

AND 

ADDRESSES 

OF  THE 

Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Manual  Training 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY’S  MINUTES. 


Toronto,  Canada,  July  16,  1891. 

The  meeting  opened  with  President  Lewis  McLouth  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  being  absent,  Charles  W.  Eaton  was  elected  to  serve  pro  tem. 

The  first  business  was  the  appointment  of  the  nominating  committee 
for  the  officers  of  the  coming  year,  and  the  following  were  chosen : Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  of  Arkansas;  Professor  E.  R.  Booth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Scofield,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  President  then  made  his  opening  address,  which  was  full  of  solid 
fact,  together  with  a clear  elucidation  of  the  many  terms  applied  to 
manual-training  and  industrial  education.  He  also  spoke  concerning  the 
agricultural  college  and  experimental  station  of  the  West. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis.  On  account 
of  his  inability  to  he  present  his  paper  was  read  by  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
of  New  York.  It  was  written  in  Hr.  Woodward’s  concise  style,  and  treated 
of  the  tool  study  and  presentation  in  manual-training  schools,  explain- 
ing that  the  work  in  connection  with  tool-work  must  not  he  lectures,  but 
the  teacher  must  talk,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  points  under  consider- 
ation. 

A paper  by  Professor  N.  Wolverton,  superintendent  of  manual- training 
department  of  Woodstock  (Ont. ) College,  was  next  in  order.  It  contained 
a full  description  of  the  work  in  manual  training  done  in  Canada,  show- 
ing the  good  work  in  the  one  school,  and  also  deprecated  the  manner  of 
advancing  the  city  schools  without  corresponding  benefits  being  given 
to  the  smaller  country  schools. 

Discussion  of  the  preceding  papers  then  followed,  and  called  forth  a 
very  interesting  interchange  of  ideas  and  advice,  which  can  hut  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  striving — the 
making  of  men  and  women.  Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were : 

President  Fairchild,  of  Arkansas;  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  assistant  super- 
intendent, of  New  York ; Professor  E.  R.  Booth,  of  Cincinnati,  0. ; 
Mrs.  Scofield,  of  South  Carolina;  Professor  Clark,  of  Woodstock  College, 
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Out. ; Miss  Condit,  of  Dayton,  0. ; Mr.  Kilburn,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Robbins,  of  Davenport,  0. ; Professor  Dudgeon,  of  Monominie,  Wis. ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Oakes,  of  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; president  and  secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Dr.  H.  M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York. 

Vice-President — Dr.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Secretary — E.  R.  Booth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A motion  was  then  made,  and  seconded,  tendering  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  board  for  their  exertions  in  giving  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention  such  a pleasurable  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  next  convention. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Eaton,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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PAPERS. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


LEWIS  M’LOUTH,  BROOKINGS,  S.  DAK. 


SOME  DEFINITIONS. 

In  the  popular  mind  there  is  great  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the 
differences  between  industrial  schools,  manual-training  schools,  trade 
schools,  etc.,  and  the  functions  they  are  severally  intended  to  perform. 

Industrial  schools  are  thought,  by  many,  to  be  some  kind  of  penal  in- 
stitutions, where  the  inmates  are  required  to  do  manual  labor,  either  to 
repay  in  part  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  or  for  reformatory  purposes. 
Manual- training  schools  are  still  believed  by  many  to  he  schools  where  the 
cost  of  board  and  tuition  is  paid  by  the  manual  labor  of  the  pupils. 
The  public  is  greatly  at  sea  upon  these  matters. 

I have  sometimes  thought,  too,  as  I have  read  the  reports  of  heated 
discussions  among  even  the  originators,  leaders,  and  promoters  of  these 
schools,  that  more  exact  definitions  might  lead  to  clearer  views,  to  a bet- 
ter understanding,  among  the  very  school-men  themselves. 

It  is  certainly  presumptuous  in  me  to  undertake  to  formulate  defini- 
tions ; but  as  I am  expected  to  say  something  at  this  time,  and  as  noth- 
ing better  occurs  to  me  to  say,  I will,  with  your  indulgence,  try  at  some 
definitions. 

In  this  attempt  the  leading  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
school  will  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  the  school  will 
be  classified,  and  by  which  its  class  will  be  defined.  This  remark  is  made 
because  in  every  school  there  are  ends  gained,  and  good  secured,  as  inci- 
dental by-products,  apart  from  its  chief  and  special  output.  Further- 
more, in  America  there  are  as  yet  few  schools  that  are  exclusively  special. 
In  most  cases  the  general  education  of  the  pupil  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  school  where  the  special  education  is  attended  to,  and  side  by  side 
with  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  schools  whose  special  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  those  vocations  which  are  denominated  the  “industries,”  or 
the  “productive  industries,”  in  which  useful  commodities  are  produced 
or  enhanced  in  value.  The  production  of  raw  or  crude  material  is  in- 
cluded as  well  as  the  refinement  and  transformation  of  the  raw  material 
into  articles  of  utility  ready  for  ultimate  consumption.  There  may  be 
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several  grades  or  stages.  For  instance : The  miner  furnishes  the  crude 
material  which  the  smelter  converts  into  pig-iron.  The  pig-iron  is  the 
crude  material  furnished  by  the  smelter  for  the  iron  makers  to  convert 
into  merchantable  bars  of  iron  or  steel.  And  these,  again,  are  the  crude 
material  converted  by  the  tool  . maker  into  useful  instruments  for  ultimate 
consumption.  All  are  alike  productive  industries.  All  branches  of  agri- 
culture, mining,  quarrying,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and  building 
are  productive  industries,  as  are  also  the  activities  by  means  of  which 
either  crude  or  finished  commodities  are  enhanced  in  value  by  trade  and 
transportation.  The  several  schools  whose  work  is  to  teach  a knowledge 
of  the  sciences  underlying  these  industries,  or  to  train  to  skill  or  success 
in  them,  are  Industrial  Schools.  The  so-called  “ land-grant  ” argicultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  schools  of 
mining,  engineering,  and  architecture,  belong  to  this  class.  The  land- 
grant  agricultural  colleges,  und^r  the  law  by  which  they  were  endowed, 
were  to  teach  those  “ branches  that  pertain  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,”  and  the  more  recent  liberal  congressional  act,  by  which 
their  endowment  has  been  greatly  increased,  is  still  more  explicit  in  its 
limitations  to  those  branches  of  learning  which  have  a direct  bearing 
upon  farming  and  manufacturing.  And  yet,  even  in  the  most  typical 
of  these  schools  much  that  is  taught  is  for  general  culture  or  informa- 
tion. The  history,  the  science,  and  the  art  of  agriculture,  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  and  hygiene,  agricultural  chemistry,  the  physics  of 
agriculture  and  the  relations  of  soil  and  climate  to  farming,  constitute 
but  one-third,  or  at  most  one-half,  of  the  work  in  the  courses  of  studies 
in  these  schools.  The  remainder,  made  up  of  general  history,  language, 
literature,  pure  science,  and  pure  mathematics,  has  no  more  special  bear- 
ing upon  the  work  of  farmers  and  mechanics  than  upon  that  of  any  other 
class.  It  has  been  understood  that  all  the  special  training  that  could  be 
given  in  these  schools  must  be  given  along  with  other  general  studies. 
Owing  to  their  surroundings  and  the  character  and  wishes  of  their  pa- 
trons, they  were  doubtless  able  in  this  way  to  accomplish  more  for  the 
advancement  of  the  industries  they  were  created  to  foster  than  they  could 
have  done  if  they  should  have  offered  courses  of  study  that  were  purely 
technical. 

The  recent  establishment  of  agricultural-experiment  stations  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  these  schools  has  had  a noticeable  ten- 
dency to  increase  and  to  emphasize  their  strictly  agricultural  studies,  and 
the  trend  of  changes  in  these  schools  is  now  toward  more  of  this  their 
special  and  proper  work.  The  recent  general  and  earnest  discussions  of 
economic  and  political  questions  that  touch  the  agricultural  industry  have 
also  greatly  stimulated  these  schools  to  strengthen  themselves  on  the 
agricultural  side. 
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The  mechanical  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  and  their  laboratory 
outfit  for  teaching  the  principles  and  practice  of  mechanism  are  of  more 
recent  establishment  and  provision,  because  agriculture  has  been  the 
most  prominent  industry;  and  yet  these  new  courses  have  become  very 
popular,  even  in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of  the  older  agricultural  courses, 
because  the  applications  of  science  in  mechanism  are  simpler  and  more 
obvious  than  in  agriculture,  and  because  the  principles  of  physics  and 
mathematics  involved  in  mechanical  operations  have  been  longer  known 
and  have  advanced  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  exact  sciences 
than  have  those  of  later  growth  which  underlie  the  operations  of 
agriculture. 

In  some  of  these  schools,  too,  domestic  or  household  science  or  art,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  lighter  manual  industrial  arts,  are  receiving  legiti- 
mate attention. 

Schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  schools  of  veterinary  art  and  of 
pharmacy,  schools  of  navigation  and  of  architecture,  and  schools  of  civil, 
electrical,  hydraulic,  and  of  railroad  engineering,  are  of  the  class  called 
industrial,  or  else  lie  close  to  the  dividing  line.  Schools  of  art  are  in- 
dustrial so  far  as  they  furnish  the  mental  training  and  the  manual  skill 
that  are  needed  to  add  the  value  of  adornment  to  the  useful  products  of 
the  industries. 

All  schools  that  are  intended  to  prepare  for  particular  occupations  are 
either  industrial  or  professional — industrial,  if  preparing  for  occupations 
that  are  mostly  manual,  and  professional,  if  preparing  for  those  occupa- 
tions that  are  in  little  sense  manual,  and  that  are  commonly  designated 
“ the  professions.” 

Many  of  the  schools  just  above  named  cannot  be  exactly  classified,  be- 
cause they  are  comprehensive  in  their  type,  and  belong  as  much  to  the 
professional  as  to  the  industrial  class. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  polytechnic  schools,  or  schools  of  technology,  as  they  are  usually 
found,  are  between  the  industrial  schools  and  the  professional  ones.  In 
addition  to  their  work  of  preparing  for  the  higher  and  more  complex  me- 
chanical industries,  there  seems  to  be  another  and  important  purpose, 
namely,  to  fit  for  and  encourage  original  investigation  in  the  domain  of 
pure  and  applied  science.  Their  courses  are  usually  strong  in  mathe- 
matics, the  modern  languages  and  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 
They  have  in  their  courses  less  of  what  is  called  “ the  humanities  ” than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  older  college  courses,  and  more  of  what  is  intended 
to  fit  for  the  active  occupations  of  modern  life.  Their  field  is  largely 
engineering,  and,  while  they  are  partly  industrial,  they  are  also  largely 
professional. 
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The  output  of  the  industrial  school  is  expected  to  be  largely  the  work- 
man, that  of  the  professional  school  is  the  so-called  professional  man — 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  preacher,  editor,  writer,  politician ; that  of  the  tech- 
nological school  is  the  inventor,  the  business  manager,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  larger  material  enterprises.  He  is  likely  to  be  the  teacher 
of  science  and  the  expert  who  is  appealed  to  as  authority  on  the  many 
questions  of  applied  science. 

MANUAL- TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  manual-training  schools  are  those  whose  function  in  the  work  of 
complete  education  is  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  those  faculties 
of  the  mind  that  are  concerned  in  manual  skill  and  celerity.  Some  of 
these  schools  seek  mostly  for  the  disciplinary  value  of  manual  training, 
and  its  influence  as  a means  of  awakening  dormant  intellectual  energy, 
or  stimulating,  encouraging,  an(J  directing  it.  Others,  swinging  to  the 
other  extemity  of  the  arc,  lay  most  emphasis  upon  manual  skill,  as  a good 
in  itself,  and  as  helpful  in  the  work  of  life.  Where  this  is  the  sole  aim, 
we  have  the  trades  school , in  which  the  only  purpose  is  to  train  skil- 
ful carpenters,  blacksmiths,  brick  masons,  plumbers,  cooks,  seam- 
stresses, etc. 

Most  of  the  manual-training  schools,  however,  keep — as  they  ought — 
both  of  these  ends  in  view.  They  aim  both  at  culture  and  skill.  And 
it  happens,  luckily,  in  most  cases  that  the  pupil  gets  the  benefit  of  ac- 
quired skill  even  from  the  teacher  who  only  values  discipline,  and  the 
benefit  of  discipline  from  the  teacher  who  only  aims  at  skill.  So  under 
the  compulsion  of  a natural  imperative,  the  teacher,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  is  constrained  to  build  better  than  he  knows.  It  is,  indeed,  a be- 
neficent principle,  and  the  one  lying  nearest  the  core  of  the  “ new  educa- 
tion,” that  discipline,  or  culture,  comes  from  those  systematic  exercises 
of  training  whose  chief  purpose  is  skill,  as  well  as  from  those  others 
whose  chief  purpose  is  discipline. 

Many  strong  men  have  become  thoroughly  educated  by  the  long  train- 
ing that  brought  them  skill  in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine. 

Many  a mechanic,  I believe,  by  the  discipline  of  his  long  and  careful 
and  exact  and  conscientious  work  in  the  machine  shop,  has  become  a 
really  educated  man — not,  it  may  be,  in  verbal  expression,  but  in  form 
expression,  in  judgment,  in  discrimination,  and  in  the  power  of  consec- 
utive thought. 

It  is  possible  in  the  course  of  ultimate  educational  differentiation 
that  each  of  these  schools  will  come  to  do  in  its  special  field  its  own  spe- 
cial work;  but  I believe  the  beneficent  law  will  always  hold  that  training 
for  skill  will  give  discipline  of  mind.  That  teacher  who  resorts  to  hand 
training  in  order  that  he  may  awaken  and  cultivate  thought  should  not 
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ignore  nor  undervalue  the  manual  skill  secured  as  an  incidental  by-prod- 
uct of  his  work ; and  that  teacher  who  only  endeavors  to  train  the  hand 
to  skill  in  the  useful  handicrafts  must  not  forget  that  discipline  of  mind 
is  secured  as  a most  valuable  by-product  of  his  work. 

And  all  must  remember,  after  all,  that  it  is  the  cultivated,  thinking 
brain  behind  the  eye  and  hand  that  is  of  most  worth  as  the  product  of 
any  education. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  TOOL  WORK . 


C.  M.  WOODWARD,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  proper  functions  of  the  shop  teacher  are  little  understood.  He 
is  not  a historical  character.  Literature  is  not  full  of  him ; his  sayings 
and  doings  are  not  on  record;  he  is  the  latest  product  of  evolution. 
Doubtless  many  of  you  have  pictured  him,  in  imagination,  as  a brawny 
fellow,  with  immense  brown  hands,  with  deft  ways,  an  unerring  eye,  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  abounding  in  ungrammatical  figures  of  speech,  drawn 
from  the  bench,  and  cherishing  undying  admiration  and  reverence  for  the 
man  he  served  under  while  learning  his  trade.  You  fancy  him  more 
fluent  in  directions  than  reasons;  therefore,  more  ready  to  take  one’s  tool 
and  do  one’s  exercise  himself  than  to  patiently  explain  and  illustrate  the 
method  till  his  pupil  can  do  it. 

But  you  are  in  error.  You  are  thinking  of  the  experienced  mechanic, 
not  of  the  accomplished  teacher.  This  new  type  of  teacher  is  not  a 
common  article  as  yet.  It  is  still  a curiosity,  and  visitors  to  a school  fort- 
unate enough  to  have  one  spend  most  of  their  time  watching  him  and 
his  work.  Let  me  give  an  account  of  him  and  present  his  picture. 

This  man  has  never  served  his  time — that  is,  he  has  not  spent  from 
three  to  seven  years  earning  his  living  while  learning  the  mechanical 
processes  and  the  business  management  of  a single  trade.  His  knowledge 
of  applied  mechanics  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  workman  as  the 
mathematical  training  of  a senior  wrangler  differs  from  the  art  of  a light- 
ning calculator.  Under  a variety  of  expert  teachers  he  has  mastered  the 
principles  and  become  familiar  with  many  crafts;  he  has  studied  a wide 
range  of  tools  and  materials,  and  is  equally  at  home  at  every  bench. 

But  he  is  much  more  than  a master  mechanic ; he  is  a draughtsman, 
almost  an  artist,  ready  to  sketch  an  engine  or  a pump,  to  find  the  shade 
and  shadow  of  a Greek  vase,  or  to  give  a “ chalk  talk  ” illustrating  Long- 
fellow’s “ Bridge  ” before  his  class.  Then  he  is  somewhat  of  a scientist, 
and  he  sees  how  truly  the  principles  of  a lever  and  the  inclined  plane  un- 
derlie all  mechanical  operations;  he  has  experimented  upon  the  effects  of 
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heat  on  meat,  and  has  studied  the  dynamics  of  elastic  fluids.  He  is  able 
to  classify  the  phenomena  of  the  shop  and  can  show  how  different  the 
ideal  problems  of  the  text-book  are  from  the  real  problems  of  industry. 

Moreover,  he  is  gifted  with  speech  and  has  some  knowledge  of  his  ver- 
nacular. He  never  says,  “ I know,  but  I can’t  express  it,”  for  he  can  ex- 
press it  either  in  words,  by  drawings,  or  in  the  concrete — that  is,  pro- 
vided the  thought  is  clear.  If  the  thought  is  not  clear,  he  knows  that 
there  can  be  no  clear  expression.  He  is  sufficiently  a psychologist  to 
know  how  to  work  out  a clear  thought  when  one  is  within  his  reach. 

He  has  no  reputation  for  superior  workmanship;  he  has  never  in- 
vented a valve  motion  nor  a motor,  nor  is  he  the  author  of  a text-book 
on  any  subject;  but  he  has  a level  head,  a clear  voice,  a steady  hand,  a 
confident  look,  and  a reassuring  smile. 

Yes,  he  is  a rare  man,  and  he  has  been  rarely  trained,  but  I will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  for  my  shop  teacher. 

So  much  for  the  man;  now  how  does  he  teach  and  manage  his  class? 

In  the  first  place,  he  believes  it  is  his  chief  function  to  teach.  His  pu- 
pils are  not  to  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  the  various  tools  are 
to  be  used,  how  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  how  a certain  model  is 
to  be  produced.  He  would  no  more  leave  them  to  thus  teach  themselves 
than  you  would  give  pupils  pen,  ink,  and  paper  and  leave  them  to  learn 
penmanship  by  themselves;  or  than  I would  give  an  ignorant  sailor  a 
sextant  and  leave  him  to  find  out  how  to  determine  a ship’s  latitude  and 
longitude  by  constantly  trying.  Tools  are  not  what  they  are  through  ac- 
cident or  caprice ; they  are  the  product  of  ages  of  thought  and  experience, 
and  there  are  best  ways  of  using  them.  There  is  teachable  art  in  hand- 
ling the  chisel,  the  gauge,  and  the  file  as  there  is  in  using  a table  fork, 
a tennis  racket,  and  a drawing  pen. 

Moreover,  as  he  has  a score  or  more  pupils  to  teach,  he  teaches  them 
as  a class  and  not  individually;  this  enables  him  to  make  his  instruction 
much  more  systematic  and  full,  and  it  leaves  him  time  to  observe  whether 
his  instructions  are  followed.  The  class  lecture  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
daily  feature  in  his  shop.  It  may  occupy  thirty  minutes  or  only  ten,  but 
while  it  lasts,  it  must  absorb  the  attention  of  every  pupil.  He  must  have 
facilities  for  seating  his  class  around  his  bench,  anvil,  or  machine-tool; 
so  that  they  may  be  quiet  and  attentive  and  have  good  opportunity  to  see 
as  well  as  to  hear.  His  room  must  be  noiseless,  and  he  must  have  at  hand 
tools,  materials,  drawings,  and  blackboards.  It  is  not  a lecture  properly 
so  called,  for  as  a rule  he  does  not  read  to  his  class;  he  talks,  explains, 
and  illustrates.  He  suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the 
action.  This  is  an  important  point,  for,  like  every  other  teacher  in  the 
school,  he  is  a language  teacher.  When  the  need  of  a new  word  is  clearly 
seen  he  gives  it  to  his  pupils,  writes  it  before  them,  and  henceforth  it  is 
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a part  of  their  vocabulary.  He  knows  just  where  the  class  stands,  how 
much  and  how  little  they  know  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  he  discretely 
leads  them  on  a step  at  a time,  and  a step  they  never  need  retrace.  He 
teaches  the  theory  of  every  tool,  and  how  it  is  to  be  put  in  order  and  kept 
so ; he  shows  just  how  it  is  to  be  used  and  when ; he  analyzes  a complicated 
operation  into  a series  of  simple  steps,  and  points  out  the  logic  of  his 
arrangement;  he  warns  of  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers;  he  leads  his 
pupils  to  see  that  drawings  may  represent  not  only  the  details  of  form, 
but  order  of  construction.  Gradually  he  helps  his  pupils  to  build  up  a 
love  for  system,  precision,  and  plan. 

When  his  class  instruction  is  over — and  he  is  careful  not  to  confuse  and 
mislead  by  telling  too  much — he  never  tells  all  he  knows — the  pupils  go 
to  their  separate  places  and  reduce  to  genuine  practice  what  to  them  is 
still  only  theory.  The  work  of  the  class  is  as  uniform  as  that  of  a class 
in  algebra  engaged  on  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  or  in  chemistry 
when  the  pupils  are  performing  the  same  experiment.  A glance  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  our  teacher  to  detect  a wrong  motion  or  a false  step,  and 
he  supplements  his  general  instructions  by  such  individual  directions  and 
explanations  as  may  he  necessary.  He  thus  economizes  time  and  no  pupil 
waits  for  him  to  come  round.  All  have  been  taught,  all  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  the  same  personal  experience.  If  a pupil  is  inattentive  or  dull 
— and  you  know  that  sometimes  happens  even  in  other  studies — he  pa- 
tiently repeats  what  he  has  already  said  and  done,  or  sends  the  dullard  to 
a brighter  pupil  for  direction  and  light;  but  he  would  no  more  take  one’s 
tools  and  do  his  work  for  him  as  the  ordinary  mechanic  is  generally  too 
apt  to  do,  having  an  eye  more  to  the  finished  exercise  than  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  than  the  teacher  of  English  would  write  his  pupil’s 
composition,  or  the  teacher  of  penmanship  would  fill  out  his  pupil’s  copy- 
book, or  the  teacher  of  drawing  would  finish  his  pupil’s  sketches. 
Success  lies  not  in  having  certain  things  done,  hut  in  getting  one’s  pu- 
pils to  do  them  as  well  as  they  can. 

When  our  teacher  has  examined  and  graded  the  pupil’s  work,  he  does 
not  throw  all  the  poor  pieces  into  the  waste  box,  but  he  shows  a pupil  the 
manifest  defects  of  his  workmanship,  carefully  preserves  the  specimen,  no 
matter  how  poor,  and  encourages  the  pupil  to  replace  it  by  a better  one, 
made  during  such  spare  time  as  he  may  secure  by  getting  other  work  in 
before  “ time  is  up.”  This  encourages  and  rewards  care  and  attention  to 
business.  There  is  no  waste  time  in  his  shop.  The  rapid  workers,  who 
have  no  need  to  repeat  their  exercises,  are  always  furnished  with  “ extras  ” 
(corollaries  to  the  main  proposition)  which  fill  their  time,  tax  their 
ingenuity,  and  fire  their  ambition. 

The  discipline  of  the  shop  is  such  as  promotes  industry  and  fidelity. 
The  standard  of  behavior  is  not  that  of  the  recitation-room,  it  is  rather 
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like  that  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  Necessary  communication  is  al- 
lowed, but  all  trifling  and  distractions  are  strictly  prohibited. 

While  in  the  shop  our  teacher  dresses  as  he  expects  his  pupils  to  dress, 
appropriately.  He  sets  no  bad  example ; his  language  is  correct  and  pure ; 
his  manners  are  those  of  a gentleman.  The  atmosphere  of  his  shop  is 
that  of  a science  laboratory.  His  pupilp  soon  become  zealous  and  enthu- 
siastic, there  is  no  sense  of  drudgery,  and  no  sordid  motive  impels  to  work. 
The  pupils  are  as  innocent  of  definite  plans  for  utilizing  the  knowledge 
and  skill  they  are  acquiring  (beyond  the  making  of  a toy,  a present  for 
a friend,  or  a convenience  for  his  home)  as  they  are  in  their  arithmetic 
and  history.  The  consciousness  of  growing  power,  both  mental  and  man- 
ual, gives  a satisfaction  which  throws  a charm  over  every  department  of 
school  work. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  ONTARIO . 

PROF.  K.  WOLVERTON,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 

To  determine  what  to  include  in  this  paper  and  what  to  exclude  there- 
from is  difficult.  Our  visitors  from  over  the  line  are  much  more  familiar 
with  manual  training  than  are  we.  Many  successful  manual-training 
schools  have  long  been  in  operation  in  your  cities,  and  you  have  all  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with  their  methods  and  results.  In  Canada  we 
are  more  conservative — some  who  cannot  appreciate  the  measured  and 
dignified  tread  of  monarchical  institutions  have  used  the  vulgar  term 
“ slow,”  which  we  indignantly  repudiate;  being,  we  say,  more  dignifiedly 
conservative,  we  have,  as  yet,  but  one  manual-training  school,  or  rather 
department,  in  all  Canada,  that  department  of  Woodstock  College  which 
the  writer  has  had  the  honor  of  establishing  and  which  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  two  years.  For  this  reason  educationists  of  Canada  are 
not  so  familiar  with  the  idea  as  you  are;  hence,  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
some,  I must  describe  the  thing  of  which  I speak  somewhat  minutely.  On 
the  other  hand,  I assume  that  you  have  been  so  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
the  mighty  Yankee  nation  that  you  have  not  closely  studied  our  school 
system ; hence  for  your  benefit  I must  describe  it  somewhat  minutely. 

What,  then,  in  briefest  words,  is  manual  training  ? The  manual  train- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  numerous  schools  and  departments  recently 
organized  is  substantially  as  follows : 

The  student  of  a high  or  grammar  school  pursues  all  or  the  major  part 
of  the  ordinary  literary  studies  of  the  school,  and  in  addition  thereto  he 
pursues  a special  course  in  drawing  and  tool  work,  in  properly-fitted 
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shops  and  under  competent  instructors.  His  drawing,  occupying  from 
three-quarters  to  one  hour  per  day,  consists  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive, some  free  hand,  easy  lessons  in  projection,  mechanical  and  architect- 
ural drawing  and  designing.  He  is  also  required  to  draw  to  scale  what- 
ever he  makes,  he  it  in  wood  or  iron.  His  tool  work,  occupying  about 
two  hours  daily,  consists  of  graded  lessons  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpen- 
ters’, wood  turners’,  wood  carvers’,  blacksmiths’,  moulders’,  and  machin- 
ists’ tools,  ending  with  a more  ambitious  project,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a steam-engine,  a dynamo,  etc. 

He  learns  to  have  a clear  idea  of  what  he  proposes  to  do,  to  express  that 
idea  on  paper,  then  to  embody  it  in  wood  or  iron ; hence,  in  after-life 
his  pencil  will  readily  show  an  architect  or  mechanic  precisely  what  he 
wants  done,  he  will  make  and  interpret  drawings,  judge  of  work  under  a 
mechanic’s  hand,  know  good  workmanship ; in  short,  will  he  the  master, 
not  the  victim,  of  designing  or  incompetent  workmen.  He  learns  the 
value  of  exactness , neatness , and  good  workmanship,  since  no  exercise 
may  he  left  until  it  has  passed  a critical  inspection — lessons  which 
quickly  react  upon  all  his  literary  work  and  general  behavior.  He  learns 
much  of  the  nature  of  tools  and  how  they  do  their  work;  much  of  ma- 
chines, of  the  principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  operation, 
and  of  their  economic  value;  much  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  various 
materials  he  handles.  He  produces  few  completed  articles.  If  he  can 
turn  one  leg  of  a table,  make  one  joint  and  one  corner  of  the  drawer,  he 
should  not  complete  the  table ; he  knows  how,  has  mastered  the  principles 
and  processes  involved,  has  conquered  the  difficulties,  has  exhausted  the 
educative  value  of  the  exercise.  Repetition  can  give  increased  dexterity, 
but  little  more  of  education. 

We  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  following  facts  clearly  in  mind:  (1)  The 
manual- training  school  is  not  a trade  school : it  does  not  teach  a trade ; 
(2)  it  does  not  manufacture  articles  for  sale ; men , live,  practical  men,  are 
the  only  articles  it  would  place  upon  the  world’s  market ; (3)  it  does  not 
substitute  shop  work  for  languages,  literature,  history,  pure  mathematics, 
and  sciences,  but  finds  a place  by  the  side  of  these  for  more  thorough 
work  in  drawing  and  for  shop  work ; (4)  it  claims  an  educational  value 
not  greater  than,  but  equal  to,  any  one  of  the  above  studies;  (5)  it  claims 
to  have  a greater  utilitarian  value  than  any  of  them,  and  that  it  touches 
the  practical  side  of  a boy  as  none  of  them  can. 

The  above  certainly  gives  a fair  idea  of  manual  training  as  the  term 
is  now  narrowed.  We  think,  however,  that  the  application  of  the  term 
must  either  be  broadened,  or  another  found  which  will  cover  all  those 
phases  of  education  wherein  the  pupil  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  concrete , learning  inductively,  as  we  all  do  in  the  great  school  of  life, 
as  the  scientist  does  in  his  painstaking  observations,  and  where  he  is  led 
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to  apply  again  to  the  material  those  principles  which,  originally  drawn 
from  the  concrete,  have  been  moulded  into  theorems  by  the  thinking 
mind.  Such  a term  should  cover  the  kindergarten  play  of  the  primary 
school,  the  manual  training  of  the  high  school,  the  actual  business  of  the 
commercial  college,  the  laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  the  observatory  work  in  astronomy,  the  dissection  of  the  med- 
ical school,  receiving  its  highest  realization  in  the  school  of  practical  sci- 
ence, the  technological  institute  and  the  schools  of  engineering.  The 
fundamental  method  of  all  this  phase  of  education  must  be  the  unceasing 
recurrence  of  the  two  great  processes : observation,  collation,  comparison, 
generalization,  and  the  inverse  process,  viz.,  the  verification  of  every 
induction,  of  every  theory,  by  bringing  it  again  to  the  touchstone  of 
the  concrete,  by  its  application  to  the  material. 

What,  then,  shall  we  call  this  important  phase  of  our  educational 
work?  “ Manual  training  ” is  too  narrow,  “ scientific  ” is  too  presumptu- 
ous, “rational  ” is  too  broad.  Leaving  the  final  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  the  American  National  Teachers’  Association, 
we  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  call  it  the  natural  education , a 
term  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  idea  is  to  keep  pupil  and 
nature  in  mutual  touch. 

Now  let  us  run  up  the  gamut  of  our  educational  system  of  Ontario. 
Shall  we  strike  this  “ natural  ” note  at  each  line  and  space,  or  shall  we 
find  some  blank  intervals?  Will  manual  training  respond  as  one  of  these 
notes,  in  its  proper  place,  and  hence  in  harmony  with  the  whole  symphony? 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  of  our  primary  schools,  several  of  our 
cities  have  excellent  kindergarten  schools,  but  our  towns  and  our  coun- 
try sections  know  them  not.  Such  as  exist  are  the  offspring  of  private 
agitation  and  enterprise,  rather  than  of  policy  systematically  executed  by 
the  department  of  education.  An  inestimable  boon  will  be  conferred 
upon  the  coming  generation  when  our  department  recognizes  the  sound 
educational  principles  of  the  kindergarten  and  makes  it  an  integral  part 
of  primary  education  throughout  the  whole  province.  In  cities  and 
towns,  where  schools  are  of  many  grades,  the  problem  of  making  the  low- 
est wholly  kindergarten,  and  shortening  the  time  given  to  this  element 
and  modifying  the  character  of  the  work  as  the  schools  ascend  in  grade, 
is  very  simple.  In  the  country  section,  where  all  grades  are  in  one 
school,  and  in  most  cases  under  a single  teacher,  the  problem  presents 
greater  difficulties;  yet  even  there  an  aggressive  policy  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  and  trustees  which  would  follow  a wise  agitation  would, 
by  means  of  shorter  hours  for  the  little  ones  and  pupil  assistance,  soon 
insure  success.  Here,  however,  another  difficulty  arises.  In  these  pub- 
lic schools  we  have  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixteen.  Kinder- 
garten play  is  good  for  the  child  of  six,  but  what  of  the  boy  or  girl  of 
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sixteen?  The  musician  who  plays  the  piano  must  go  from  one  note  to 
another  per  saltum , but  he  who  plays  on  the  violin  may  slip  his  fingers 
along  the  strings  ana  rise  in  unbroken  gradations  from  lower  “ do  ” to  his 
upper  fellow.  So  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  such  a graded  series  of 
exercises  that  the  pure  kindergarten  of  the  lowest  form  will  evolve,  with- 
out break,  into  the  well-recognized  manual  training  of  the  highest,  a grad- 
ing of  work  no  more  difficult  than  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  of 
ordinary  studies.  A careful  selection  of  exercises  in  carpentry,  wood- 
turning, clay-modelling,  wood-carving,  fret-sawing,  etc.,  will  guard 
against  the  use  of  tools  too  heavy  for  little  hands.  Varying  this  play — 
for  all  is  of  that  nature — by  the  introduction  of  flower  culture,  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  plants,  the  study  of  birds  and  their  eggs, 
of  insects  and  their  habits,  with  sewing, knitting,  and  other  feminine  occu- 
pations, will  give  great  variety  and  ample  exercise  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  proposed  change,  we  are  met  with  the  cry 
that  the  public-school  curriculum  is  already  overloaded.  Our  answer  is 
to  question  the  fact.  Eather  is  the  time  given  to  master  the  work  of  the 
public  school  too  small.  The  age  is  too  impatient.  More  time  for  the 
digestion  of  food,  both  material  and  intellectual,  will  lengthen  life  and 
make  it  fuller  and  richer. 

Above  the  public  and  ward  school  lies  the  high  school,  the  region  of 
secondary  education.  For  this  grade  manual  training,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, and  its  equally  valuable  sister,  domestic  economy , are  eminently 
fitted.  In  our  best  schools  something  of  this  character  is  already  done  in 
the  chemical  laboratory.  In  practical  physics  we  are  probably  safe  in 
saying  that  nothing  is  done.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  evolution  of 
the  method  of  teaching  physics.  The  first  stage  was  probably  a verbal  or 
written  description  of  a machine.  The  second  step  added  a cut  of  the 
machine  to  the  description.  This  period  lasted  through  several  genera- 
tions. The  third  period  produced  a model  of  the  machine  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher,  a model  which  in  some  cases  could  actually  be  made  to  go, 
but  which  was  never  touched  by  the  unskilled  hand  of  pupil.  The  fourth 
period  has  been  touched  by  a few  of  our  leading  schools.  The  model  ma- 
chine is  now  passing  from  the  hand  of  the  teacher  to  the  hand  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  still  a model;  sometimes  it  will  go  and  sometimes  it  won’t; 
yet  the  pupil  may  make  it  go  if  he  can,  may  himself  investigate  and  ex- 
periment. The  advocates  of  manual  training  are  striving  to  usher  in  the 
fifth  period  in  this  evolution,  in  which  the  model  shall  become  a real  ma- 
chine, the  class-room  become  a shop,  the  frail  toy  apparatus  become  the 
substantial  products  of  the  real  world,  when  the  boy  will  both  make  the 
machine  itself  and,  if  necessary,  make  the  thing  that  makes  it. 

The  manual  training  as  now  generally  taught  is  good,  of  great  educa- 
tional and  utilitarian  value,  well  worth  all  it  costs;  yet  we  believe  there 
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is  something  better.  We  would  not  suggest  any  material  change  in 
drawing,  save  to  note  that  it  should  presuppose  more  thorough  training 
in  perspective  and  free  hand  than  the  average  student  has.  In  the  course 
in  shop  work,  however,  we  would  make  very  important  changes.  Let 
the  time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a reasonable  degree  of  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  tools  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  and  let  it  be  preparatory 
to  the  more  important  part  of  the  course,  viz. , construction , by  which  we 
mean  the  construction  of  machines  of  various  kinds  in  which  mechanical 
principles  may  be  embodied.  Heretofore,  we  have  studied  the  theoret- 
ical side  of  physics  too  exclusively.  Grammar  without  the  application 
of  its  principles  in  expressing  thoughts  by  pen  or  tongue,  botany 
without  the  critical  study  of  root,  stem,  and  flower,  chemistry  with  no 
laboratory,  mineralogy  without  a blow-pipe,  geology  without  a ham- 
mer, medical  science  without  a dissecting-room — such  is  physics  without 
a workshop.  We  must  turn  ou^  manual -training  school  into  a physical 
laboratory,  where  students  will  design  and  construct  machines  wherein 
the  mechanical  powers  will  be  applied ; where  the  forces  of  nature,  be  they 
stored  in  earth  or  air  or  water,  in  the  shape  of  heat  or  light  or  electricity, 
will  be  made  to  do  work,  and  where  the  work  done  will  be  measured  and 
valued ; where,  for  example,  a class  will  find  energy  stored  in  coal,  will  in- 
vestigate forms  of  furnaces  wherein  that  energy  may  be  extracted;  how 
it  may  be  transferred  into  expansive  vapor  in  a boiler,  how,  by  means  of 
an  engine,  it  may  be  transformed  into  motion ; the  various  methods  of 
conveying  that  motion  to  the  machine  which  does  work  of  commercial 
value;  or,  better  still,  to  a dynamo  which  will  transform  it  into  elec- 
tricity, to  be  conveyed  to  a motor,  and  again  transformed  into  motion, 
or  directly  into  light,  at  will.  In  designing,  adapting,  and  constructing 
these  various  machines  pupils  will  meet  and  conquer  a thousand  difficulties 
which  are  unknown  in  the  lecture-room,  but  ever  present  in  actual  life. 

This  training  would  touch  and  develop  a side  of  our  boy  which  the 
present  system  of  education  almost  wholly  neglects,  namely,  his  relation 
to  actual  life.  The  manual-training  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
technical  schools  on  the  other  have  abundantly  proved  the  practical 
possibility  of  all  this  work.  True,  the  pumps,  the  water-wheels,  the 
steam- engines,  the  electric  machines  and  dynamos  thus  made  by  students 
will  not  have  the  perfection  of  finish  and  polish  of  those  on  the  market 
at  fancy  prices;  yet  the  boy  who  makes  the  rude  steam-engine,  and  leaves 
it  not  until  he  makes  it  go,  has  a better  knowledge  of  the  applications  of 
steam  than  the  one  who  has  gazed  upon  a beautiful  model  in  the  hands 
of  a teacher  for  years.  Much  material  will  be  destroyed,  some  tools  spoiled, 
the  major  part  of  these  machines  will  find  their  way  into  the  furnace  and 
smelting-pot,  yet  our  boy  will  be  educated,  and  that  is  the  one  end  be- 
fore us.  The  only  product  we  hope  to  put  upon  the  market  is  men , live, 
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intelligent  men.  When  our  boy  is  graduated  he  will  he  neither  carpen- 
ter, turner,  blacksmith,  nor  machinist;  he  will  simply  be  an  educated 
man,  with  clear  logical  head,  true  eye,  and  dexterous  hand,  ready  for 
such  a life  as  men  do  actually  live,  rather  than  for  an  ideal  life,  such  as 
is  rarely  if  ever  realized. 

What  shall  we  say  of  higher  education?  Should  this  work  find  a place 
in  the  university  course?  In  many  universities  the  science  department, 
with  its  laboratories,  has  expanded  and  developed,  requiring  so  much  in- 
dependent investigation  by  the  student  that  the  special  training  of  which 
we  speak  is  in  a measure  supplied.  But  all  universities  have  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  the  bondage  of  old-time  ideas,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
advanced,  as  our  own  Toronto  University,  only  those  students  who  elect 
the  sciences  gain  the  advantages  of  these  modern  methods.  Those  who 
elect  moderns  or  classics  or  philosophy  as  an  option,  together  with  the 
larger  numbers  who  are  graduated  from  the  universities,  which  have,  as 
yet,  no  students’  laboratory,  receive  a training  which  is  wholly  deficient 
in  this  practical  element.  It  is  a fact  that  highly-educated  men  some- 
times make  distinguished  failures  in  practical  life.  Are  we  sure  that 
those  who  question  the  practical  value  of  the  education  of  to-day  do  so 
without  reason?  Eight  years  in  the  public  school,  four  in  the  high 
school,  and  four  in  the  university — sixteen  years  in  school!  Are  the  re- 
sults commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money? 
This  practical  question  is  on  the  lips  of  thousands,  and  by  a majority  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  While  hesitating  to  admit  that  they  are  right, 
we  yet  contend  that  far  more  valuable  results  might  be  obtained  from 
the  same  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  With  more  of  the  prac- 
tical and  less  of  the  theoretical,  more  of  the  modern  and  less  of  the  an- 
cient, with  a better  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  our  new  and  developing 
country,  with  courses  of  study  better  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  masses  of  our  people  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  and  less  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  would  enter  the  learned  professions — with  such  an  educa- 
tional plan  we  could  touch  and  help  thousands  who  are  now  beyond  our 
reach.  We  are  confident  that  the  development  of  such  an  element  in 
the  arts  college  would  meet  an  outspoken  demand  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially of  clear-headed  business  men,  would  prevent  the  life  failure  of 
many,  would  reduce  the  now  overcrowded  ranks  of  the  professions,  and 
provide  the  strong  practical  men  who  are  so  much  needed  to  develop  the 
material  resources  of  this  young  country.  As  manual  training  must  be 
vastly  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  primary  grade,  so  must 
it  be  modified  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  arts  student;  such  is,  how- 
ever, but  a matter  of  detail,  and  need  not  be  touched  upon  here,  where 
we  are  discussing  the  principle  only. 


REPOET  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Department  of  Art 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Toronto,  July  15,  1891. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hannah  Johnson 
Carter,  of  New  York. 

The  following  were  appointed  ’Committee  on  Nominations  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Walter  S.  Perry,  New  York;  George  H.  Bartlett,  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Colby,  of  New  York;  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Riley,  of 
Missouri;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Blaisdell  and  Miss  Prince. 

The  following  programme  was  then  presented : 

1.  Address  by  the  President. 

2.  “ The  Conditions  Underlying  Art  Instruction  in  European  and 
American  Schools,”  by  Walter  S.  Perry,  New  York. 

3.  “ Supervision  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,” 
by  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  New  York.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Sara  A.  Fawcett,  of  New  Jersey. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

July  16,  1891. 

Department  called  to  order  at  3 p.m. 

1.  “Color  in  Nature  in  Relation  to  Color  in  the  School-Room,”  by 
W.  A.  Sherwood,  Academy  Royal  Canadian  Artists,  Toronto. 

2.  “ Should  Instruction  in  Form  be  Used  on  Type  Solids  or  Miscella- 
neous Objects?”  by  Miss  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Director  Prang  Normal 
Classes,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 

President — Frank  H.  Collins,  Denver,  Col. 

Vice-President — Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Secretary — Henry  W.  Poor,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  and  the  officers  declared 
elected. 

Adjourned. 


Frank  H.  Collins,  Secretary. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ART  DEPARTMENT. 


HANNAH  J.  CARTER,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

As  a body  of  art  teachers  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  much  that  is  encouraging  and  cheering  at  pres- 
ent about  our  work  over  the  country  at  large.  Real  art  education  in  the 
schools  shows,  as  yet,  only  beginnings,  but  if  these  beginnings  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  all  true  education — the  free  development  of  the  child, 
under  wise  guidance — then  is  much  accomplished. 

Institutions  are  springing  up  over  all  the  country  for  the  furtherance 
of  high  art,  with  such  promise  of  the  union  of  art,  science,  and  industry 
as  cannot  fail  to  elevate  art  work  generally,  whether  it  be  the  support  of 
such  a movement  in  our  public  schools,  or  through  the  refining  influ- 
ence which  will  creep  into  the  homes.  We  are  still  a long  way  from  the 
ideal;  that  we  all  acknowledge  and  accept.  We  can  remember,  however, 
only  a few  years  ago,  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  even  the  necessary  sup- 
plies to  carry  out  the  best  methods  of  form  study  and  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  Such  conditions  are  certainly  very  much  bettered,  and 
as  the  people  come  to  see  the  need  of  such  instruction  they  will  support 
this  move  for  art  education  in  a way  that  it  deserves.  We  have  seen  a 
very  general  acceptance  of  form  study  from  solid  objects  as  a basis  for 
art  education.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  flowing  from  it  we  see 
form  study  entering  broadly  into  the  school  as  a great  aid  in  other  stud- 
ies. At  this  meeting  we  are  to  hear  a paper  on  form  study  by  the  per- 
son who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  method  of  teaching 
this  subject,  which  has  come  into  general  acceptance.  I refer  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Dana  Hicks. 

We  shall  hear  to-day  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  this  country 
and  abroad  as  to  the  art  education  of  the  people,  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry, 
followed  by  some  practical  experience  in  supervision  by  eminent  workers 
in  the  schools — Mr.  Goodnough  and  Miss  Fawcett.  Grave  problems  will 
be  presented  in  the  course  of  this  year’s  session  which  will  claim  your 
earnest  attention  and  the  expression  of  your  thought  in  discussion.  In 
order  that  these  discussions  may  be  general,  the  time  of  each  speaker 
will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  such  discussion  will  come  after  all 
the  papers  are  read,  rather  than  at  the  close  of  each  one.  With  all  that 
is  encouraging  in  the  general  outlook,  I cannot  refrain  from  calling  your 
attention  to  a very  serious  danger  that  lies  directly  before  us.  It  is  only 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  importance  of  art  education  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood by  the  public  generally,  while  its  place  in  public  education  is 
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but  vaguely  comprehended  by  our  educational  people.  The  educators 
are  not  a few,  nor  are  they  without  prominence,  who  regard  art  educa- 
tion as  a mere  appendage  to  scientific  or  objective  methods.  Time  was 
when  it  was  considered  an  accomplishment ; now  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
an  accessory.  In  the  minds  of  such  persons  art  is  the  mere  imitation  of 
nature,  and  when  this  idea  prevails,  we  see  that  both  drawing  and  paint- 
ing are  relegated  to  mere  material  expression  of  things.  I feel  that  an 
important  duty  lies  before  us  in  the  interpretation  of  what  art  education 
means  in  public  education.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  art  is  more  than 
nature — that  it  embraces  all  there  is  in  nature,  and  adds  to  nature  the 
products  of  the  human  mind.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
for  we  hear  on  every  side  the  advocacy  of  drawing  and  of  color — not  so 
much  for  the  expression  of  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  the  beautiful, 
as  for  the  expression  of  ideas  in  general.  We  should  encourage  the  broad 
utilization  of  both  drawing  and  color  that  is  coming  into  our  schools, 
but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  use  of  drawing  and 
color  is  in  the  service  of  the  aesthetic  powers.  The  most  imperative 
duty  that  lies  before  us  is  to  give  the  right  interpretation  to  this  art 
movement  in  education ; we  have  to  lead  people  to  see  that  beauty  has 
much  to  do  with  the  most  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  that  it  really  is  a 
part  of  man’s  highest  enjoyment. 

The  reproduction  of  thought  from  a scientific  point  of  view — expressed 
through  the  medium  of  drawing,  making,  modelling,  or  color — while 
undoubtedly  valuable,  cannot  be  rightly  claimed  as  artistic  in  character, 
and  should  not  be  so  considered;  neither  should  such  work  ever  take  the 
place  of  real  art  study.  As  well  accept  only  the  hard  facts  of  science  or 
history  in  literature,  and  leave  out  poetry  and  fiction.  The  pencil  or  the 
brush  may  record  the  observation  of  the  child  in  botany  or  any  branch 
of  natural  science,  and  there  is  great  value  in  such  work,  but  it  should 
never  take  the  place  of  art  training  or  be  confounded  with  it.  Both  the 
surgeon  and  the  artist  need  to  study  anatomy,  but  they  use  their  knowl- 
edge differently,  and  with  reason. 

This  holds  true,  also,  in  the  teaching  of  color,  for  the  most  artistic  and 
subtile  of  color-harmonies  are  as  elusive  as  the  changes  in  a summer 
sunset,  and  slip  away  from  any  scientific  formula. 

Illlustative  drawing  is  another  danger  of  the  hour,  and  much  better 
and  safer  in  the  hands  of  children  than  the  untrained  teacher.  The 
crudest  efforts  of  little  children  to  reproduce  a leaf,  a shell,  or  some  ob- 
ject of  study,  we  will  say  in  botany  or  natural  science,  are,  it  would  seem, 
of  much  more  value  than  the  florid  effort  of  the  teacher  at  the  black- 
board, who  often  wears  herself  out  with  efforts,  which,  did  she  only  know 
it,  are  moral  wrongs  to  the  children.  If  the  education  of  the  child  is 
the  aim  sought,  surely  the  interest  awakened  by  the  putting  forth  of  his 
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own  effort,  the  record  of  his  own  observation,  crude  though  it  may  be, 
must  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  merely  his  entertainment.  Illus- 
trative drawing,  when  used  by  the  teacher,  should  be,  I apprehend,  a 
shorthand  of  drawing,  sketchy,  suggestive — never  elaborate — a something 
to  use  intelligently  and  with  caution  before  our  children. 

Permit  me  to  say  a word  for  unity  of  effort.  In  the  work  of  every 
sincere  and  earnest  worker  we  can  find  something  to  commend;  the  task 
that  lies  before  us  is  an  immense  one.  We  all  need  each  other,  and  we 
need  a spirit  of  high  effort,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  sacrifice  to  a cause; 
and  that  is  the  art  training  of  the  children  of  this  country.  No  man  can 
be  sufficient  unto  himself.  We  need  the  united  efforts  of  all.  No  one 
person  is  wise  enough  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  lie  before,  nor  is  any 
one  person’s  single  experience  of  much  avail,  for  a teacher  becomes  strong 
only  as  he  or  she  comes  into  harmony  with  other  teachers,  and  gives  to 
and  takes  from  the  general  experience  of  all.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  for  the  future  is  the  co-operative  spirit  that  is  being  manifested 
among  the  leading  teachers.  In  art  instruction,  as  in  other  great  endeav- 
ors in  life,  it  is  not  selfishness  or  narrowness  that  is  to  prevail,  but 
charity  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  others. 

In  looking  through  the  exhibits,  it  were  well  to  look  for  points  of  har- 
mony and  unity  rather  than  disagreement  and  divergence.  When  the 
people  are  working  from  the  highest  motives  they  will  sooner  or  later 
come  together,  if  they  can  only  understand  each  other.  Let  us  see  and 
encourage  good  wherever  it  exists,  and  working  for  the  good  overcome 
error.  Art  education  in  this  country  is  absolutely  in  its  infancy.  We, 
as  workers  and  teachers,  are  not  infallible.  We  live  up  to  our  best  light, 
but  that  may  be  only  a tallow  dip  in  power  if  we  consider  only  our  own 
light,  and  ignore  the  light  shed  by  others.  I repeat  it,  we  need  each 
other. 

This  work  never  can  be  successful  based  upon  individual  effort;  it 
must  be  the  combined  thought  of  many,  though  in  development  and 
adaptation  showing  the  thought  and  hand  of  the  individual.  If  I were 
to  give  a text  to  my  remarks  I would  say:  “Endeavor  to  see  the  good 
that  is  in  your  neighbor.”  Let  us  exercise  this  spirit  in  this  meeting, 
and  as  we  study  the  work  on  exhibition  let  us  not  be  puffed  up  by  con- 
ceit at  our  own  achievements,  for  then  we  shall  be  surely  blinded  to  much 
of  the  excellent  work  that  others  have  accomplished. 

I have  no  doubt  we  shall  learn  much  in  our  particular  line  of  work  from 
our  Canadian  friends,  whose  generous  hospitality  we  share  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  a benefit  to  both  countries.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  may  have  the  freest  reciprocity  in  art  ideas,  and  that  in 
art  education  at  least  both  countries  may  go  forward  hand  in  hand,  know- 
ing no  border  line  of  interest  or  thought — each  excelling  the  other. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS.  765 


THE  CONDITIONS  UNDERLYING  ART  EDUCATION  IN 
EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS . 


WALTER  S.  PERRY,  HEW  YORK. 


Ih  the  west  part  of  London  is  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  in 
one  section  of  that  building  is  the  South  Kensington  Art  School,  and 
everywhere  in  England  “ South  Kensington”  is  almost  a household 
word. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  spends  annually  upon  this  museum 
an  equivalent  to  $1,500,000,  and  there  is  no  question  that,  of  its  kind, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  As  the  museum  is  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  so  is  the  art  school ; and,  in  turn,  the  latter  controls 
almost  every  other  art  school  in  the  kingdom.  Every  minor  art  school 
looks  to  the  South  Kensington  for  direction,  and  to  the  museum  for  loan 
of  objects.  Every  student  in  these  schools  works  for  success  in  the  com- 
petitive examination,  that  his  drawings  may  be  entitled  to  wall  space  in 
the  annual  exhibition  at  the  museum  in  London. 

What  is  the  result  of  these  conditions?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
museum  has  a vast  influence  for  good  upon  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  go  there  to  study  its  treasures.  Its  existence  has  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  smaller  museums  throughout  the  kingdom,  museums 
that  would  never  have  been  save  for  the  famous  Kensington.  Not  only 
do  the  small  cities  possess  museums  of  their  own,  but  they  receive  the 
privilege  to  borrow  from  the  central  one,  and  so  valuable  objects  of  art 
are  kept  in  constant  circulation.  The  importance  of  this  method  of  art 
education  in  its  effect  upon  the  English  people  is  beyond  computation. 
It  is  valuable  to  the  people  and  valuable  to  the  nation,  and  each  makes 
the  other. 

If  we  trace  the  power  of  the  central  school  to  all  the  little  minor 
schools,  and  study  each  quite  carefully,  we  find  this  power,  far-reaching 
and  well-intentioned  as  it  may  be,  still  not  wholly  a power  for  good.  A 
central  institution  governing  all  others  gathers  together  all  the  little 
units  of  force,  shapes  them,  strengthens  each,  creates  more;  but  because  it 
lias  the  power  the  units  have  it  not.  A Napoleon  may  make  a nation,  but 
he  does  not  keep  one.  He  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  can  originate 
plans  of  action,  can  win  great  battles  and  triumph  over  defeat;  but  be- 
yond that  lies  despotism  and  Waterloo.  By  the  system  of  awards  and 
prizes,  the  South  Kensington  incites  pupils  to  best  endeavor;  but  as  the 
minor  schools  are  obliged  to  copy  its  methods,  to  look  to  it  for  all  courses 
of  study,  all  examinations,  etc.,  it  naturally  follows  that,  if  the  Kensing- 
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ton  make  any  false  step,  all  the  dependent  schools  are  likely  to  do  like- 
wise. Certain  it  is  that  this  absolute  control,  this  unlimited  power  over 
all  courses  of  study  and  examinations,  deprives  the  minor  schools  of  all 
originality  and  individuality,  and  strikes  a sure  blow  at  the  very  root  of 
all  art  growth. 

At  the  season  of  examination,  wherever  you  go,  every  one  says:  “We 
are  getting  ready  for  the  South  Kensington  examinations.”  That  some 
of  these  are  positively  bad  is  evidenced  in  the  August  exhibition  of  the 
selected  drawings  from  the  schools  throughout  England.  In  one  of  these 
exhibitions  one  sees  much  monotony  of  treatment ; the  work  is  almost 
identical.  All  light  and  shade  drawings  are  in  crayon,  and  seldom  a 
sheet  in  strong  bold  charcoal.  Everything  is  excessively  rounded,  smooth, 
without  definite  planes  of  light  and  shade,  shadows  black  rather  than 
gray  and  transparent,  and  the  work,  as  a whole,  mechanical  and  inartistic. 
Much  work  is  still  done  in  sepiaNand  with  a crayon  point,  and  these  are 
hard  and  without  feeling.  Many  still-lifes  are  in  monochrome,  and  the 
evils  of  working  in  this  flat,  cold,  neutral,  clammy  color  are  seen  in  all 
future  color  work.  The  subjects  are  deficient  in  transparency  and  atmos- 
pheric perspective ; the  backgrounds  are  painted  with  so  much  detail  that 
they  seem  to  crowd  forward  in  the  frames;  and  no  matter  how  much 
color  exists  in  the  group,  they  are  monochromatic  in  effect  when 
completed. 

As  an  illlustration  of  bad  direction  from  a foundation  head,  I quote 
from  an  examination  sent  to  the  government  schools — an  examination  in 
water-color,  oil,  or  tempera;  the  group  to  consist  of  a white  breakfast 
cup  and  saucer,  and  white  metal  spoon,  with  a brass  candlestick  two  inches 
behind  and  to  left,  all  placed  on  drawing  board,  covered  with  green 
baize,  a second  board  serving,  as  background.  This  composition,  in 
color  with  the  various  interpretations  of  green  baize,  white  breakfast  cup 
and  brass  candlestick  did  not  make  a perfectly  pleasing  wall,  to  say  the 
least,  when  some  fifty  such  paintings  from  many  schools  were  placed 
together. 

Not  only  are  the  art  schools  under  the  control  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington, but  the  industrial  schools  are  under  the  City  of  London  Guilds, 
located  near  the  same  building.  Certainly,  nothing  can  so  rob  a school 
of  originality  and  prevent  improvement  in  methods  of  work  as  the  plac- 
ing of  all  power  in  one  body.  The  South  Kensington  means  to  help  the 
art  of  the  kingdom  through  the  art  of  the  schools;  but,  the  way  to  help 
is  not  to  continually  be  felt  the  moving  power.  True  helpfulness  does 
not  foster  the  dependence  of  many  upon  the  superior  wisdom  of  one;  it 
encourages  each  to  find  and  to  know  its  individual  strength — and  then  to 
use  it  in  co-operation  with  the  best  of  all  others. 
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FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  French  Government  pays  great  attention  to  the  maintenance  of 
art  schools,  supporting  them  entirely  or  aiding  them  largely ; and  under 
its  supervision  it  includes  all  the  art  schools  of  France,  in  which  it 
strongly  favors  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of  ar- 
tisans. The  study  of  drawing  is  greatly  encouraged,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  no  other  country  are  so  many  hours  devoted  to  that  subject; 
even  in  primary  schools  the  time  ranges  from  one  and  a quarter  to  three 
or  four  hours  per  week. 

Of  course  a government  that  does  so  much  for  art  in  its  schools  does 
everything  for  its  museums,  and  great  numbers  of  museums  are  scattered 
throughout  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France.  These  are  open  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  are  free  to  the  people,  and  are  visited  by  rich  and  poor  alike — 
by  artist  and  student  who  live  in  Paris  not  so  much  for  its  schools  as  for 
the  opportunity  to  see  what  others  have  done  in  the  past  and  are  doing 
at  the  present  day.  These  museums  and  all  that  the  government  is  doing 
for  its  art  schools  every  year— and  not  for  its  art  schools  only,  but  also 
for  the  drawing  in  its  common  and  industrial  schools — have  placed  France 
in  the  proud  position  she  occupies  to-day.  We  look  to  Paris  as  the  home 
of  art,  and  certainly  in  no  other  capital  in  Europe  can  a student  find  so 
much  to  study — except  perhaps  in  Rome.  So  far  as  the  living  art  of  to- 
day is  concerned,  Paris  stands  far  in  advance  of  all  other  places.  Sculpt- 
ure and  painting  are  to  be  seen  on  either  hand,  and  almost  every  com- 
mon object  erected  at  government  expense  is  a work  of  art. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  government  schools  is  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  Not  only  are  the  students  of  this  school  given  every  opportunity 
to  study,  tuition  free,  but  those . who  obtain  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
are  sent  at  government  expense  to  study  four  years  at  Rome. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  art  schools,  private  schools  and  evening 
schools  in  all  sections  of  the  city;  yet  the  government  does  not  stop  with 
its  art  schools;  the  public  and  manual-training  schools  receive  their  share 
of  art  instruction.  One  of  these  primary  manual -training  schools  is 
the  Ecole  Communale  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Tournefort.  Its  object  is 
to  combine  manual-training  work  with  ordinary  school  study.  The 
pupils  vary  from  six  to  sixteen  years  in  age;  the  session  opens  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  closes  at  5 p.m.  One  of  these  schoolrooms  is  a museum  in 
itself.  Specimens  of  wood  and  metal  work,  objects  modelled  in  clay, 
plaster  casts,  charts,  etc.,  hang  about  the  rooms  in  large  frames,  while 
cases  of  drawers,  extending  the  length  of  the  room,  are  filled  with  artistic 
material  artistically  arranged.  The  students  spend  much  time  in  draw- 
ing and  clay-modelling,  and  their  manual  work  not  only  illustrates  great 
accuracy,  but  all  forms,  shapes  and  designs  are  exceedingly  artistic. 
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Many  other  schools  might  be  mentioned,  as  the  Ecole  Municipale  Diderot. 
Here,  again,  we  find  drawing  rooms  fitted  with  a fine  collection  of  casts, 
charts,  etc.,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  art  in  all  produc- 
tions of  wood  and  metal  and  other  substances.  The  rule  is  to  give  a 
small  amount  of  iron  great  value  through  hand  and  artistic  skill.  As 
the  director  said:  “ We  put  art  in  our  manual  work,  you  do  not.” 

Time  forbids  mention  of  more  of  the  great  number  of  special  manual- 
training, industrial,  trade  and  art  schools.  In  England  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  system ; but  the  art  is  mechanical  in  the  extreme.  In 
France  there  is  less  system,  far  more  originality,  and  a vast  deal  more 
artistic  skill  displayed  in  all  manufactures. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  Germany,  likewise,  we  fin^.  the  museum  a very  prominent  feature 
of  educational  work.  In  all  thie  large  cities  there  are  museums,  not 
only  of  sculpture  and  painting,  but  also  other  museums  of  applied  art  in 
manufactures;  and,  again,  these  are  not  only  found  in  the  largest  cities, 
but  also  in  many  of  the  smaller  and  older  places.  Berlin  has  its  great 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture ; but,  in  addition,  the  industrial  art 
school  and  the  industrial  museum  occupy  another  and  the  same  building, 
or  are  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  practically  one  great  school.  So  in 
Dresden  we  find  the  fine-art  museums,  but  also  the  technical  museum, 
connected  with  the  manual-training  school.  In  Munich,  in  addition  to  its 
museums  and  schools  of  fine  arts,  there  is  one  of  the  best  industrial  art 
schools  in  Europe,  and  also  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools  for  women. 
Before  entering  many  of  these  schools  one  passes  through  a small  museum 
arranged  in  the  open  halls ; and  everything  is  done  to  bring  the  students 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  best  work  of  other  hands  and  other 
years.  In  the  old  town  of  Euremburg  there  are  some  of  the  best  art 
schools  and  industrial  and  manual-training  schools  in  Germany,  although 
they  are  not  on  so  extensive  a scale  as  the  others. 

The  German  is  noted  for  close  application.  His  work  is  extremely  ac- 
curate and  labored;  but  it  lacks,  most  decidedly,  the  freedom  and  ar- 
tistic life  of  the  French.  His  excessive  love  for  the  Renaissance  leads 
him  to  carry  it  wholly  outside  the  limits  of  art;  and  his  ornamentation 
of  every  character  is  an  incoherent  mass  of  conventional  plant,  animal, 
and  human  forms.  Failing  to  express  his  thought  satisfactorily  with 
these  motives,  he  adds  the  helmet,  armor,  etc.,  and  all  this  not  for  spe- 
cial, but  for  ordinary  decoration.  These  things  may  be  well  enough  in 
their  place,  but  it  is  the  discordance  and  the  excessive  attempt  at  decora- 
tion which  make  them  objectionable.  When  accuracy  and  severe  me- 
chanical work  are  required,  the  German  student  cannot  be  surpassed; 
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but  he  clings  to  accepted  copies  and  to  rules  of  those  who  have  passed 
before  him,  and  is  sadly  lacking  in  originality. 

AUSTRIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Austrian  schools  are  much  the  same  as  the  German,  though,  per- 
haps, the  work  is  more  artistic  and  less  mechanical.  The  museum  is  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  that  connected  with  the  large  art  industrial 
school  at  Vienna  has  an  exceptionally  choice  collection  of  artistic  wood 
and  metal  work — a collection  that  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to 
us  could  it  be  removed.  Everywhere  it  is  forcibly  impressed  upon  one 
that  good  material  is  as  necessary  to  the  student  as  good  instruction — in 
fact,  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  is  not  counted  as  of  greater  value. 

ITALY. 

Like  other  countries,  Italy  has  great  museums.  In  Florence,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  many  other  cities  is  to  be  found  a wealth  of  material  un- 
equalled in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But,  unlike  other  countries, 
Italy  now  has  no  great  schools;  the  modern  Italians  are  hardly  the  most 
aesthetic  people,  and  we  may  say  “ the  museum  evidently  does  not  make 
the  school,”  and  indirectly  may  question  the  broad  helpful  effect  of  the 
museum  upon  the  people. 

We  must  look  carefully  at  the  positive  and  the  negative  side  of  art. 
We  must  look  at  the  conditions  which  underlie  and  which  aid  in  its  de- 
velopment. Look  at  the  subject  historically;  look  at  it  as  it  exists  to- 
day in  Europe  and  as  it  exists  to-day  in  America;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  look  somewhat  at  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present.  We  not  only  wish  to  gather  encouragement,  if  such  we  can, 
but  we  should  profit  by  what  has  been  done  and  should  decide  how  the 
most  good  can  be  effected  in  the  future.  We  may  be  asked,  “ What 
has  Europe  that  we  have  not?”  and  the  question  has  been  partly  answered. 
What  has  America  that  Europe  has  not?  What  is  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  the  two  sections  of  the  world?  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  home? 
The  United  States  is  a country  of  extraordinary  development.  The 
American  home  is  pushing  its  way  into  every  corner  of  our  territory,  all 
over  the  land  of  free  America;  and  in  touching  upon  this  subject  of  the 
home,  we  touch  upon  the  subject  having  more  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  America  than  has  almost  anything  else.  We  do  not  real- 
ize how  much  this  has  to  do  with  it  until  we  contrast  our  free  homes 
with  home  life  in  other  countries.  We  often  think  of  the  results  and  for- 
get the  conditions  which  underlie  them.  I believe  there  is  no  place  in  the 
wide  world  where  a man  can  establish  a home  so  easily,  so  economically, 
so  happily,  as  in  America;  and  when  the  home  is  established  there  is  the 
desire  to  add  more,  to  decorate  it.  The  picture  upon  the  wall  may  be 
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poor,  but  a desire  is  created  for  something  better — it  is  an  evidence  of 
refinement;  anything  at  first  is  better  than  indifference.  Additions  are 
continually  being  made,  and  the  house  becomes  more  beautiful  and,  as  it 
were,  a part  of  ourselves  and  an  expression  of  our  character  and  tastes. 
We  in  America  demand  much  more  than  the  people  of  Europe;  we  must 
have  better  furniture,  more  comforts,  and  this  means  in  the  end  more 
construction  and  in  the  end  more  applied  art. 

We  glory  in  the  art  of  Greece,  but  the  conditions  of  life  were  altogether 
different.  The  art  of  Greece  was  attained  when  thought  had  reached  its 
highest  state,  when  literature  and  philosophy  were  at  their  best ; when 
the  names  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  stood  almost,  if  not  quite,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
days  of  Rome.  The  highest  period  in  the  development  of  art  was  the 
highest  in  literature,  philosophy,  etc.  Unhappily  for  art,  the  conditions 
of  the  times  cut  short  those  periods  which  we  wish  might  have  contin- 
ued; but,  happily  for  us,  the  conditions  of  life  have  changed.  Then  was 
the  age  of  wars,  kingdoms  and  empires,  and,  above  all,  the  age  of  slavery. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  easy  disintegration  of  states,  the  time  when  the 
strong  arm  of  the  soldier  only  held  communities  together  and  kept  vast 
numbers  of  slaves  in  subjection.  But  with  us  these  latter  have  been  abol- 
ished and  the  federation  of  the  States  has  been  preserved.  The  people 
are  united;  the  home  and  the  public  school  are  the  bulwarks  of  Ameri- 
can greatness.  In  no  other  section  of  the  world  are  these  factors  so 
prominent.  These  things  make  the  people  and  the  people  make  the  na- 
tion, and  in  time  we  shall  have  a national  art  born  not  only  of  necessity, 
but  of  love  and  devotion  for  home  agencies,  home  institutions,  and  na- 
tional greatness. 

Thousands  of  slaves  built  those  temples  which  now  stand  in  ruins  in 
Egypt;  thousands  of  others  whose  lives  counted  for  little  built  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  and  the  Coliseum.  The  wonderful  cathedrals  of  Europe  were 
erected  when  the  thought  of  man  was  quite  removed  from  that  of  ours. 
We  are  not  to  build  temples  like  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  nor  have  we 
reached  the  point  of  European  ecclesiastical  architecture;  but  we  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  our  domestic  architecture  excels  that  of  Europe. 
In  every  progressive  city  of  our  country  buildings  are  being  constructed 
which  are  to  be  homes  of  the  people,  and  many  of  these  buildings,  both 
externally  and  internally,  are  works  of  art.  Enormous  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  application  of  art  to  wood,  metal, 
pottery,  glass,  etc.,  and  did  time  permit  many  statements  might  be  made 
showing  conclusively  the  growth  and  development  of  these  industries  in 
our  large  cities,  not  simply  as  industries  with  utility  predominant,  but 
industries  with  utility  and  art  combined,  and  more  and  more  our  people 
are  demanding  artistic  work,  until  to-day  less  artistic  goods  are  being 
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made  in  Italy  for  the  European  trade  than  can  be  sold  in  America.  Our 
homes  and  our  life  bring  about  a greater  sympathy  and  respect  for  one 
another  than  is  found  in  many  countries,  and  all  these  things  help  make 
up  the  conditions  which  control  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  destiny  of 
the  nation. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  America  we  have  a large  work  in 
public  education,  and  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  us  in  art  are  ex- 
ceedingly great,  if  the  helps  are  granted  which  are  necessary  to  the  rapid 
development  of  art.  Europe  has  its  museums  and  many  things  that  we 
wish  we  might  have — that  somehow,  by  reproduction,  it  seems  we  must 
have ; but,  above  all,  we  have  many  of  the  essentials.  Our  people  possess 
quick,  intelligent  thought,  and  much  is  being  done  to  develop  and  apply 
it.  We  cannot  enjoy  art  unless  we  know  how  to  think,  to  study  and  to 
appreciate.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  educate  fifty  people  to  appreci- 
ate art  than  to  educate  one  artist.  As  Emerson  says: 

“ Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us  or 
we  find  it  not.” 

And  W.  W.  Story  says: 

“ Everything  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  we  approach  it ; we  can  find  only  what 
we  bring;  the  key  to  all  secrets  we  must  carry  in  ourselves,  and  what  one  has  educated 
himself  to  do,  and  think,  and  feel,  that  is  truly  his  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  him,  nor 
can  he  himself  lose  it  or  wilfully  throw  it  away.” 

The  museums  of  Italy  are  full  of  the  most  precious  things  of  the  past, 
but  this  does  not  make  the  modern  Italian  aesthetic.  Could  those  mu- 
seums be  transported  to  America  and  be  made  a part  of  our  education, 
who  can  question  what  the  results  might  be?  We  have  not  kept  pace, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  art  education,  with  the  development  of  our 
resources;  somehow,  with  what  we  have  we  must  combine  more  of  the 
essentials  necessary  to  the  development  of  art — essentials  found  in  the  best 
museums  and  school  museums  of  Europe.  Somehow,  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  must  be  led  to  assimilate  the  true  spirit  of  art,  and  in  growth 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  aid  in  fostering  everything  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  upbuilding  of  art  technically  and  aesthetically. 

Every  facility  is  provided  in  the  erection  of  fine  school  buildings,  but 
rarely  is  provision  made  for  necessary  material  in  instruction.  We  come 
face  to  face  with  the  bare  walls  of  our  school-rooms.  How  many  children 
there  are  who  never  see  anything  else  in  the  school-room.  Nothing  what- 
ever can  be  found  in  many  schools  to  aid  the  teacher  in  illustration,  and 
in  many  of  our  large  cities  the  children  have  nothing  of  any  value  put 
before  them  at  lesson-time.  There  is  nothing  so  belittling,  so  absolutely 
wrong  in  a supervisor  or  special  teacher  of  drawing,  as  to  withhold  all 
material,  charts,  historic  ornament,  etc.,  and  allow  the  pupil  nothing 
but  a piece  of  blank  paper  upon  which  to  draw,  to  give  as  his  only  copy 
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a rough  drawing  on  the  hoard  by  the  regular  grade  teacher,  or  to  place 
before  him  some  crude  object,  and  then  to  feel  that  all  the  essentials  of 
drawing  and  art  education  have  been  accomplished. 

Can  it  be  possible?  Indeed,  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  many  teachers 
who  are  the  same  as  saying,  “Away  with  true  type  forms;  away  with 
historic  ornament;  away  with  the  beautiful  forms  in  the  museums  of 
Europe  which  can  be  reproduced  on  paper  or  in  books;  away  with  all 
these  things;  shut  them  out  from  the  pupils  and  give  them  an  hour 
and  a half  for  drawing  each  week,  and  I will  become  the  inspiration  of 
resthetic  thought.” 

“ It  is  only  small  natures  that  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done.” 
When  I speak  of  these  things  in  the  strong  language  I here  use,  I speak 
knowing  full  well  what  is  being  done  in  the  schools  and  the  arguments 
of  many  of  these  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  contrast  with  the  work 
of  such  teachers  the  work  that  isbeing  accomplished  in  great  numbers  of 
the  progressive  cities  of  the  country,  and  we  see  how  much  is  being 
done  to  lay  a broad  foundation  for  the  development  of  art  education 
among  the  people.  And  it  is  here,  in  our  own  free  public  schools,  that 
we  are  building  for  a future,  and  no  other  country  has  such  a foundation 
on  which  to  build,  nor  such  channels  of  communication  through  which 
flow  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  a great  and  free  people. 

Emerson  says: 

“ He  has  conceived  meanly  of  the  resources  of  man  who  believes  that  the  best  age  of 
production  has  passed.  Art  has  not  come  to  its  maturity  if  it  does  not  put  itself  abreast 
with  the  most  potent  influences  of  the  world ; if  it  is  not  practical  and  moral ; if  it  does 
not  stand  in  connection  with  the  conscience;  if  it  does  not  make  the  poor  and  unculti- 
vated feel  that  it  addresses  them  with  a voice  of  lofty  cheer.  Art  in  its  essence  is  im- 
mense and  universal ; it  is  impatient  of  the  working  with  lame  and  tired  hands  and  of 
making  cripples  and  monsters.  Art  should  exhilarate  and  throw  down  the  walls  of  cir- 
cumstance on  every  side.” 

We  have  very  few  museums  in  America.  What  can  we  do  to  take  their 
places?  We  must  have  something.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  I have 
already  given  some  idea  of  what  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  doing 
for  England  and  what  other  museums  and  schools  are  doing  for  their 
portions  of  Europe;  and,  if  time  permitted,  much  might  be  said  regard- 
ing the  museums  of  the  great  art  and  industrial  schools  of  Europe,  of  the 
museums  of  the  lesser  schools,  and  the  value  placed  upon  them  by  the  di- 
rectors of  these  institutions.  Indeed,  when  we  look  upon  these  museums 
and  realize  how  poverty-stricken  ice  are,  how  little  we  have  to  do  with, 
how  little  to  study,  how  little  to  place  before  us  as  examples  of  better 
work — and  thus  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  egotism  of  a rapidly  develop- 
ing nation — we  are  inclined  to  cry  out,  “ What  shall  we  do  for  material?” 

And  yet,  as  in  Europe,  museums  will  not  produce  all  that  is  desired  in 
the  art  education  of  a people,  unless  from  its  earliest  beginnings  all  study 
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be  given  a right  direction  and  impetus;  there  must  be  a steady  growth, 
a continual  unfolding  and  development  of  all  the  principles  of  good  form. 
This  cannot  be  done  through  words  alone;  it  must  be  thought  with  oral 
and  graphic  expression  and  an  abundance  of  artistic  material  for  illus- 
tration. If  the  children  are  led  to  see  one  good  thing — it  may  be  very 
simple — and  to  realize  fully  all  that  makes  it  good  and  perfect,  and  then 
are  led  a little  farther  in  the  same  direction — a little  farther  and  a little 
farther — who  can  estimate  the  value  in  the  end? 

If  the  work  already  accomplished  has  had  the  influence  upon  the  child 
that  we  know  it  has,  how  much  more  far-reaching  will  be  the  value  if  in 
the  future  we  are  able  to  place  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  private  and 
art  schools  of  America  a greater  amount  of  material  selected  because  of 
its  true  art  value — and  when  we  say  art  value  we  mean  that  which 
reaches  beyond  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  at  present  much  material, 
but  were  it  possible  to  place  before  the  children  in  some  way,  through 
some  reproductive  process  not  costly,  the  best  type  forms — for  instance, 
of  the  beautiful  vases  of  the  museums  of  the  world — and  to  furnish  them 
with  other  objects,  object  drawing  would  have  a new  meaning  and  a new 
value.  Were  it  also  possible  to  place  before  the  children  the  best  exam- 
ples of  historic  ornament,  and  to  present  also  the  best  and  most  artistic 
examples  of  simple  rendering  of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  we  should  have  at- 
tained great  things  for  ourselves,  for  the  people,  and  for  the  children 
who  are  to  fill  the  public  schools  of  the  future.  We  need  good  material, 
and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  of  what  we  place  before  the  pupils.  Care- 
lessness and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  often  permit  the 
pupils  to  draw  from  most  miscellaneous  and  inartistic  objects,  when  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  such  work.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  many  beautiful  objects  have  been  produced  at  such 
cost  as  to  allow  their  being  placed  in  nearly  all  school  buildings,  and  we 
may  hope  the  future  has  much  more  in  store  for  us.  Good  material  is 
as  necessary  as  good  instruction,  and  as  teachers  directing  the  work  we 
should  thank  those  who  have  made  the  present  results  possible  by  furnish- 
ing the  very  necessary  aids  to  good  instruction. 

But  some  say,  “Study  nature.”  Yes;  nature  must  be  studied;  we 
never  wish  prepared  material  altogether  to  take  her  place.  I argue  only 
for  the  educational  and  sequential  principles  to  be  gained  by  its  use,  and 
which  shall  surely  open  to  us  the  book  of  nature.  We  must  be  trained 
to  the  absolute  value  of  form,  line  and  color,  that  we  may  possess  an 
“innate  sense  of  balance  of  harmonious  arrangement.”  A certain  kind 
of  illustrative  drawing,  which  is  guided  by  no  principles  and  controlled 
by  no  limitations,  is  spreading  throughout  the  country  and  bringing 
about,  in  some  sections,  an  era  of  carelessness,  a love  for  crude  monstrosi- 
ties, a debased  generalization  and  a hatred  for  good,  hard,  thoughtful, 
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careful  work.  A noted  educationalist  has  said : “ Never  allow  a child  to 
see  a misspelled  word  or  an  incorrect  sentence,”  and  yet  indirectly,  from 
the  same  source,  radiates  some  of  the  worst  and  most  harmful  features  of 
illustrative  drawing.  Eegulated  and  controlled  it  is  right,  but  carried  to 
the  extent  it  is  carried  in  many  places  it  is  a great  misuse  of  the  pupil’s 
time. 

Many  say,  “ Give  the  child  freedom,  let  him  do  what  he  likes  to  do;  if 
he  likes  crude  colors  let  him  use  them;  if  he  likes  to  paint  his  objects 
modelled  in  clay  let  him  do  it;”  and  so  they  go  on  with  their  arguments 
for  freedom.  As  a broader  principle  freedom  controlled  is  civilization, 
freedom  uncontrolled  is  anarchy.  Freedom  controlled  in  the  school  is  a 
grand  thing — freedom  uncontrolled  is  the  seed  of  laziness  and  hatred  of 
serious  work.  I repeat — the  child  must  be  trained  to  the  absolute  value 
of  form,  line  and  color. 

One  only  enjoys  what  he  knows  well ; otherwise  all  is  meaningless  and 
confused.  The  novelty  may  attract,  the  color  may  please,  but  this  is 
only  the  sensation  of  an  undeveloped  creature.  There  is  no  recognition, 
no  understanding  except  through  education.  “ We  cannot  express  more 
than  has  been  impressed  upon  the  mind.” 

“Art  is  art  because  it  is  not  nature;  and  could  we  absolutely  reproduce  anything  by 
means  of  form,  tone,  color,  or  any  other  means  so  as  actually  to  deceive,  it  would  at 
once  fail  to  interest  the  mind  and  heart  as  art ; however  we  might  on  being  undeceived 
wonder  at  the  skill  with  which  it  was  imitated,  we  should  not  accept  it  as  a true  work 
of  art.  It  is  only  so  long  as  imitative  skill  is  subordinated  to  creative  energy  and  poetic 
sensibility  that  it  occupies  its  proper  place ; otherwise,  if  by  any  process  we  could  fix  on 
a mirror  a reflection  of  anything  we  should  have  a perfect  picture ; yet  perfect  as  is  the 
reflection  in  every  respect,  it  is  not  a picture,  and  it  does  not  interest  us  as  art.  The  most 
perfect  imitation  of  nature,  therefore,  is  not  art : it  must  pass  through  the  mind  and 
be  changed .” 

We  instruct  children  in  the  beauty  of  type  forms,  and  thus  open  to 
them  beauties  of  nature,  form,  and  color.  We  must  lead  them  onward 
and  lead  them  upward;  it  is  the  leading  upward,  away  from  the  com- 
monplace, for  which  we  plead — beauty  ever  pleases,  ever  satisfies,  ever 
inspires. 

Good  material  is  absolutely  essential,  and  I would  that  more  considera- 
tion were  given  to  such  needs  in  our  art  schools.  So  often  the  groupings 
are  incongruous  and  inartistic;  objects  are  often  placed  together  in  a 
most  miscellaneous  and  haphazard  way,  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to- 
gether, but  had  been  thrown  together  in  a pile,  as  it  were,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  some  intricate  problem  of  perspective.  While  study- 
ing perspective,  etc.,  we  must  study  art.  Our  art  schools  offer  better  and 
better  facilities  for  study  each  year,  new  buildings  are  being  constructed, 
more  commodious  quarters  are  being  offered.  Greater  numbers  of  stu- 
dents are  giving  their  time  to  the  study  of  art,  the  standard  is  ever  being- 
raised,  and  it  behooves  us  one  and  all  to  give  much  greater  attention  to 
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the  development  of  the  true  aesthetic  qualities  of  art,  and  to  those  things 
which  reach  beyond  the  rendering  of  material. 

We  in  America  have  a vast  territory  over  which  to  extend  our  do- 
minion ; our  resources  are  great ; we  are  at  peace  and  in  happy  union 
between  State  and  Territory;  our  homes  are  our  pride,  our  educational 
system  is  ever  growing  wider  and  wider,  broader  and  broader — as  well  as 
freer;  we  have  the  means  to  travel  and  the  ability  to  enjoy,  but  why  do 
we  send  to  Europe  for  beautiful  objects  in  metal?  Is  it  because  the 
metal  is  of  a quality  finer  than  we  can  produce?  No!  Is  it  because  the 
mould  is  finer?  Yes!  And  why  is  the  mould  finer?  Because  the  orig- 
inal object  modelled  in  wax  or  clay  was  finer.  And  why  was  this  finer? 
AVas  it  because  it  was  modelled  by  a man  of  higher  civilization  than  our- 
selves? We  spurn  such  an  idea.  Was  it  modelled  by  a man  who  got  his 
art  education  by  working  within  a room  with  blank  walls,  and  upon  blank 
paper,  with  never  a copy  before  him  but  the  careless  drawing  of  an  or- 
dinary teacher?  No ! I emphasize  it,  No  ! and  every  teacher  who  compels 
his  students  to  work  without  adequate  material  ought  to  feel  the  answer 
ring  in  his  ears.  The  man  who  produces  this  fine  piece  of  work  does  not 
do  it  through  egotism,  nor  does  he  do  it  through  self  alone;  he  lives  and 
studies  where  he  is  surrounded  with  the  richest  of  material.  The  possi- 
bilities which  are  his  ought  to  be  ours.  We  heard  much  last  evening  at 
the  meeting  at  the  rink  about  the  individuality  through  co-operative 
agencies,  and  one  speaker  used  the  expressive  words,  “ Co-operative  indi- 
vidual responsibility.”  We  do  need  in  the  matter  of  art  education  all 
the  individuality  that  can  be  developed,  but  that  individuality  which 
makes  the  individual  responsible  for  the  highest  good  of  the  whole. 

Individuality  is  a power  for  good  when  the  individual  works  for  the 
cause  and  not  for  self,  and  working  for  the  cause  means  earnest  study  of 
all  the  best  that  has  been  and  is  being  done,  and  co-operating  with  every 
agency  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  upbuilding  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  greatest  foes  we  have  to  contend  with  in  America  is  the 
egotism  of  the  American  people.  If  we  read  the  article  in  the  last  Century 
about  Paris,  we  learn  that  in  our  boasted  love  of  freedom  we  are  far  be- 
hind in  local  government  and  local  control  of  great  public  interests,  and 
our  cities  return  to  the  people  but  a small  proportion  of  what  they  should, 
considering  the  money  spent,  because  we  will  not  learn  from  others, 
and  the  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that  egotism  stands  in  the  way  of 
many  very  necessary  improvements. 

What  is  true  in  the  matters  so  well  pointed  out  in  that  paper  is  true 
in  many  other  things.  The  subject  of  art  education  is  too  broad  and 
too  important  a factor  in  the  education  of  the  people  to  be  dealt  with 
singly.  This  is  a period  of  co-operation,  not  one  which  strikes  a blow 
at  individuality,  but  rather  one  which  commands  the  individual  through 
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co-operation  to  advance  the  standard  of  development  of  the  whole.  No 
individual  and  no  institution  is  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  or  its  ideas 
alone  and  not  sooner  or  later  prove  an  obstruction  to  the  cause. 

We  do  not  wish  uniformity  of  methods,  except  those  well  tried  and 
proven,  but  we  do  want  uniformity  of  purpose  and  that  uniformity  of 
purpose  which  shall  unify  all  the  best  that  is  being  or  has  been  done, 
and  which  shall  unify  the  movement  for  art  education  for  the  people  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future,  and  strengthen  each  and  all  agencies  nec- 
essary to  growth,  and  happiness,  and  individual  national  greatness. 

In  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our  freedom,  the  freedom  which  is  our 
glory  and  our  life  itself,  we  must  not  neglect  the  highest  purpose  of  true 
art  education.  As  Americans,  we  think  we  can  do  almost  anything, 
and  many  say,  “ Has  not  this  century  proved  it?”  But  because  we  have 
done  so  much  with  so  little  is  no  reason  at  all  that  we  should  not  make 
the  most  of  opportunities  offered.  It  is  the  very  best  reason  why  we 
should  reach  out  both  hands  for  them,  and  give  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future  the  best  of  American  brain  and  American  industry,  in  the 
only  shape  that  will  continue  to  satisfy  us,  that  of  American  fine  and  ap- 
plied art.  Nature,  conditions  of  life,  and  race  peculiarities  are  all  elements 
in  civilization  which  educators  must  study  carefully,  and  with  matured 
thought  announce  to  the  world  the  requirements  and  the  promise  of  the 
times.  Men  are  not  easily  swayed;  reforms  are  not  easily  introduced, 
and  those  who  carry  on  the  work  know  full  wTell  the  long  marches  before 
final  victory.  The  conditions  of  Europe  are  not  ours,  but  the  conditions 
of  America  are  our  doors — they  swing  wide  open,  and  all  that  is  or  has 
been  may  be  ours  if  we  drop  all  egotism  and  co-operate  as  individuals 
and  as  institutions,  and  in  our  co-operative  study  seek  honestly  and  un- 
selfishly for  the  development  of  the  highest,  grandest,  and  noblest  of  the 
true  spirit  of  art — that  spirit  which  takes  hold  on  the  soul. 


SUPERVISION  OF  FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WALTER  S.  GOODNOUGH,  NEW  YORK. 

Fellow- Teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  so  many  people  with  more 
or  less  art  training  are  seeking  positions  as  teachers  of  drawing,  and  as 
most  of  the  public-school  positions  call,  not  for  teachers,  but  for  super- 
visors of  drawing,  it  will  surely  not  be  out  of  place  in  a paper  on  the 
supervision  of  drawing  in  public  schools  to  consider  first  the  supervisor 
himself,  and  what  his  qualifications  should  be  for  successful  work. 
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Many  seeking  such  positions  fail  to  realize  the  vast  difference  between, 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  special  requirements  of  a supervisor  and 
those  of  a teacher  of  drawing.  A person  with  proper  art  training,  teach- 
ing ability,  and  disciplinary  power  may  fill  acceptably  a position  as 
teacher  of  drawing  in  a high  school,  a seminary,  a college,  or  an  art 
school,  and  utterly  fail  as  a supervisor  of  drawing. 

The  successful  supervisor  is  all  that  the  teacher  of  drawing  should  be, 
and  more. 

He  should,  first  of  all,  have  the  broad  training  in  the  various  lines  of 
work  pursued  in  the  public  schools  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  with- 
out attendance  on  one  of  the  art  schools  having  courses  specially  arranged 
to  prepare  for  such  positions,  such  as  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston,  and  one  or  two  other  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  he  should  have  for  the  highest  success,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  training  of  the  professional  general  teacher. 

If  he  is  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  school  officers  and 
the  teachers  under  whom  and  through  whom  he  is  to  work,  he  must  be 
a skilful  teacher  of  classes  of  all  grades,  a student  of  pedagogics,  and  fa- 
miliar with  approved  methods  in  general  education.  He  must  know  child 
mind,  and  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  at  various  ages.  He  may  be 
an  artist,  but  he  must  be  an  educator. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  EXISTING  COHDITIOHS? 

*A  city  or  town  determines  to  introduce  drawing  into  its  schools.  A 
person  is  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  become  responsible 
for  it,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  through  the  high  school.  In  cities 
having  one  hundred  teachers  or  less,  or  a school  attendance  of  about 
five  thousand,  one  person  can  manage  the  drawing.  But  how? 

As  you  all  know,  in  nearly  all  cities,  and  in  all  where  the  best  work  is 
done,  the  regular  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  are  trained 
in  the  required  work  and  do  it  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  supervisor  of  drawing. 

The  work  of  the  high  school  is,  or  should  be,  of  such  an  advanced  nat- 
ure that  the  services  of  a special  teacher  are  necessary,  and  in  cities  too 
small  to  require  both  a supervisor  of  drawing  and  a special  teacher  for  the 
high  school,  the  supervisor  does  this  work.  In  large  cities  several  spe- 
cial teachers  of  drawing  are  usually  needed  in  the  high  schools,  and  one 
or  more  assistant  supervisors  in  the  grades  below. 

The  main  work  of  the  supervisor,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  super- 
intendent of  schools,  is  to  accomplish  his  aims  and  purposes  through 
others.  The  would-be  supervisor  must  realize  this  fully  and  make  all 
due  preparation.  He  has  to  work  through  principals  and  teachers  of  many 
years’  experience,  of  wide  scholarship  and  professional  training,  men  and 
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women  who  to-day,  more  than  ever,  are  reading  and  thinking  and  writ- 
ing on  subjects  relating  to  the  science  and  practice  of  their  profession. 
How  can  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  ivith  only  an  art  education,  expect 
to  appear  before  such  people  constantly  as  their  instructor,  not  only  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  his  special  work,  but  in  methods  of  teaching  it  in 
all  the  grades,  and  under  the  varying  conditions  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  any  city? 

lie  not  only  has  this  duty  of  instructing  the  teachers,  laying  out  the 
work  of  each  grade  and  superintending  its  performance,  but,  as  a model 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  class  teacher,  he  must  do  more  or  less  teaching 
in  all  grades.  Seeing  the  class  seldom,  and  taking  it  as  he  finds  it,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  to  discipline  or  proper  training  in  his  subject,  his 
teaching  should  be  a model  for  the  class  teacher,  more  for  her  benefit 
than  for  the  pupil’s. 

He  will  be  likely  to  meet  more  or  less  criticism,  as  teachers  are  a class 
who  have  opinions.  He  must  meet  it  intelligently  and  strongly. 

Much  is  claimed  for  form  study  and  drawing  at  the  present  time  as  an 
educational  force  in  public  schools.  Teachers  and  supervisors  can  only 
realize  this  fully  and  lead  the  class  teacher  to  appreciate  it  by  an  ac- 
quaintance more  or  less  extensive  with  the  science  of  education  and  its 
literature. 

Sometimes  a class  teacher  or  a principal  will  be  found  who  has  not 
kept  up  with  current  educational  thought,  and  who  can  see  little  good 
in  anything  but  the  solid  branches,  so  called.  The  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing should  be  able  to  show  such  persons  how  the  training  given  in  form 
study  and  drawing  should  enable  them  to  accomplish  better  results  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies,  and  how  it  reaches  some  faculties 
of  the  mind  more  directly  than  almost  any  other  subject  in  the  course  of 
study. 

Further,  the  supervisor  of  drawing  may,  from  his  art  school  or  other 
training,  be  such  an  enthusiast  as  to  feel  that  his  subject  is  the  panacea 
for  many  evils,  that  form  study  and  drawing  are  going  to  revolutionize 
the  schools  and  be  the  salvation  of  the  coming  generation.  He  should 
be  careful  not  to  appear  to  be  so  much  of  an  extremist  as  to  damage  the 
cause  for  which  he  is  contending. 

He  should  know  enough  of  the  general  work  of  the  school-rcom,  and 
how  it  is  conducted  at  present,  to  give  all  other  subjects  their  just  due 
and  make  his  own  a proper  adjunct  to  the  rest. 

It  may  be  the  radical  enthusiast  who  arouses  public  opinion  and  starts 
reform,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  the  conservative  enthusiast,  with  a vein  of 
strong  common  sense,  who  carries  them  to  completion. 

I feel  that  for  the  best  immediate  success  every  supervisor  of  drawing 
ought  to  have  special  pedagogic  training  in  addition  to  his  art  training. 
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I wish  that  every  one,  either  before  or  after  his  art  training,  could  spend 
a year  or  two  at  some  first-class  normal  school  having  a practice  depart- 
ment. He  would  then  bring  to  his  position  a breadth  of  knowledge  and 
a professional  training  that  would  greatly  affect  his  work.  He  would 
soon  make  a place  for  himself  that  would  be  larger  than  that  of  a mere 
special  teacher. 

I have  never  ceased  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  circumstances  that 
led  me  to  take  the  regular  course  for  general  teaching  at  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Bridgewater,  before  I determined  to  make  a specialty  of  art 
education.  From  my  first  day  in  the  school-room  as  a teacher,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  until  now,  I have  felt  it  an  invaluable  aid  to  me,  of 
equal  value  to  the  art-school  training  received  later. 

If  the  aspirant  is  too  impatient  to  take  a regular  course  at  a normal 
school,  in  addition  to  his  normal  art  course,  he  should  supply  the  defi- 
ciency as  best  he  can. 

In  any  event,  he  should  read  widely  on  psychology,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  methods,  history  of  education,  and  should  read  regularly 
one  or  more  good  educational  journals. 

He  should  visit  schools  as  much  as  possible,  especially  primary  grades, 
and  observe  the  class  teacher  at  regular  work. 

He  should  attend  summer  schools  of  method,  not  necessarily  for  in- 
struction in  his  specialty,  but  for  the  general  work. 

He  should  also  attend  educational  meetings,  to  keep  posted  on  current 
educational  thought.  All  these  things  I believe  necessary  if  the  super- 
visor of  drawing  is  to  be  an  art  educator  in  public  schools. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  successful  supervisor  must  be 
of  ready  resource,  have  good  executive  ability,  great  tact  (for  which  he 
will  find  occasion  for  constant  exercise),  and  have  power  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  under  his  direction. 

He  may  present  methods  which,  though  tried  and  proved  successful 
elsewhere,  may  appear  to  the  teachers  and  public  with  whom  he  is  deal- 
ing as  such  innovations  as  to  warrant  criticism  and  opposition.  He 
must  be  ready  to  ward  off  criticism,  shape  opinion  and  carry  conviction. 

He  should  have  a strength  of  purpose,  and  that  quiet  determination 
and  persistency  that  will  lead  him  to  the  mastery  of  all  difficulties. 

Of  course  he  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  superintendent.  His  first 
duty  is  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  and  desirability  of  any  meas- 
ure he  wishes  to  introduce  before  seeking  the  necessary  members  or 
committee  of  the  board. 

If  the  supervisor  of  drawing  is  so  fortunate  as  to  step  into  a position 
where  form  study  and  drawing  has  been  well  taught  by  the  same  methods 
he  would  pursue,  he  should  certainly  be  congratulated. 

Usually  the  situation  is  far  different.  Either  it  falls  to  him  to  inaugu- 
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rate  the  work,  or  he  finds  it  in  such  condition  that  he  has  to  make  many 
changes.  In  either  case  the  most  careful  judgment  must  be  exercised. 

Each  city  presents  a new  problem.  What  will  answer  in  one  case  will 
not  do  in  another.  Study  the  situation  carefully,  and  know  what  it  is 
wise  and  possible  to  undertake. 

Though  until  recently  I have  been  associated  with  one  city  for  a long 
time,  I have  been  called  upon  by  the  school  authorities  of  seven  other 
cities  or  towns  to  introduce  or  direct  drawing  in  their  schools,  which 
different  places  I have  managed  for  periods  of  from  one  to  five  years.  In 
no  two  of  them  have  the  same  conditions  been  found  or  just  the  same 
plan  been  followed. 

If  the  subject  is  being  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the  matter  is 
simple. 

As  a rule,  all  the  grades  should,  the  first  year,  take  the  work  of  about 
three.  The  first  two  years  takeAhe  work  of  the  lowest,  the  next  two  or 
three  the  work  of  the  third  year,  and  the  others  a combination  of  that  of 
the  third  and  fourth,  or  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  This  arrange- 
ment presents  no  undue  difficulties  to  the  pupils  of  any  grade,  limits  the 
number  of  teachers’  classes  for  instruction  and  the  cost  for  supplies. 

Sometimes  the  grades  of  the  first  three  years  take  the  first  year’s  work, 
and  the  others  that  of  the  third  year.  This  simplifies  the  plan  and 
makes  less  the  expense  for  material,  but  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as 
older  pupils  work  with  less  interest,  and  it  takes  much  longer  to  reach 
the  advanced  work  properly  expected  in  high  grades. 

A supervisor  may  commence  his  duties  in  a city  where  drawing  has 
been  taught  for  many  years  and  pupils  in  higher  grades  are  working  from 
advanced  books,  the  system  being  one  calling  largely  for  flat  copy  work. 
If  he  has  any  breadth  of  training  and  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done, 
he  will  realize  the  absurdity  of  continuing  such  work  if  the  pupils  are 
to  get  the  good  they  should  and  his  schools  compare  favorably  with  others. 

A change  to  a system  giving  greater  mental  training,  knowledge  and 
power  is  decided  upon.  It  falls  to  the  supervisor  of  drawing  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  books  of  the  new  system  to  use  in  each  grade. 

Pupils,  teachers,  and  the  public,  usually,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  a false  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  of 
the  real  ability  of  the  pupils. 

The  intelligent  supervisor  knows  how  little  the  practice  of  drawing 
elaborate  flat  copies,  with  more  or  less  testing,  measuring,  and  erasing, 
has  developed  the  perceptive  faculties  and  prepared  the  pupils  to  draw 
even  from  the  simplest  objects  or  to  undertake  some  other  lines  of  work. 
He  may  feel  that  what  has  been  done  has  amounted  to  so  little  toward 
giving  the  pupils  the  proper  development  and  preparation  for  what  he 
would  have  them  do,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  throw  it  all  aside  and 
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put  the  same  elementary  work  in  higher  grades  that  he  would  if  they  had 
never  drawn. 

He  would,  however,  probably  create  much  opposition  by  so  doing,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  take  a middle  course  (and  in  the  end  possibly 
accomplish  less),  having  regard  for  public  opinion,  as  well  as  for  the  am- 
bition and  self-interest  of  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Pupils  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  seldom  work  with  the  same  in- 
terest if  obliged  to  do  the  same  things  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
in  lower  grades  are  doing,  if  previously  they  have  done  what  to  them  may 
have  seemed  more  advanced. 

In  such  a case,  either  a special  book,  made  up  of  exercises  selected  for 
the  purpose,  or  blank  books  or  blank  paper  may  be  necessary,  in  which 
to  give  pupils  of  these  higher  grades  the  essential  preliminary  knowledge 
and  practice  to  take  up  a higher  book  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  for  the  supervisor  of  drawing  to 
watch  is  expense. 

He  must  have  the  necessary  models,  casts,  and  other  equipments,  if 
he  is  to  do  the  best  work.  He  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  what  he  wants 
at  once.  Few  are. 

If  the  city  is  large  and  there  are  no  supplies,  he  must  guard  against 
two  things: 

First,  against  asking  for  too  much  in  the  beginning,  if  there  is  likely 
to  be  much  question  about  the  matter  in  the  board.  It  is  usually  better 
to  ask  only  for  what  is  absolutely  required,  or  will  answer,  for  the  first 
year;  then  show  its  worth  by  good  use  of  it  and  the  results  accom- 
plished, and  the  next  year,  perhaps,  a more  generous  allowance  can  be 
obtained. 

Second,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  be  running  after  something  at 
almost  every  meeting  of  his  board,  and  thus  wear  out  the  patience  of 
even  well-disposed  members. 

In  many  communities  the  school  board  is  hampered  for  funds  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  school  accommodations. 

Drawing  is  a more  costly  subject  than  many  others,  as  for  work  of  any 
value  models  in  sufficient  quantity  are  a necessity,  and  for  proper  work 
in  the  high  school  a special  room,  properly  equipped,  is  as  essential  as 
the  laboratory  for  right  study  of  physical  sciences,  whereas  in  most  other 
studies  merely  a text-book  suffices.  Therefore,  greater  discretion  is 
needful  in  managing  expenditures  so  as  to  get  all  necessary  material 
from  a school  board  perhaps  conservative  and  economical. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  supervisor  of  drawing  must  have  influence 
with  his  board.  That  is,  he  must  have  their  confidence  and  support;  he 
must  take  pains  to  interest  them  in  his  work,  and  have  them  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish.  Only  through  their  real  interest  and 
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knowledge  is  he  able  to  depend  on  their  support  in  matters  of  expense  or 
policy. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing in  starting  his  work  is  the  instruction  of  the  teachers.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  a matter  requiring  his  best  efforts. 

It  is  no  light  nor  brief  task  to  train  a corps  of  teachers  of  a large  city 
where  drawing  is  a new  subject,  or  has  been  taught  by  such  methods  that 
the  teachers,  practically,  know  little  of  what  is  generally  expected  in  this 
subject  at  the  present  time  and  is  being  obtained  in  such  a large  number 
of  cities. 

It  generally  goes  very  well  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  before  teachers 
and  classes  of  the  highest  grades  have  been  fully  prepared  for  the  proper 
work  of  their  respective  grades,  the  burden  grows  heavy. 

The  only  means  for  successful  work,  however,  is  through  training  of 
the  class  teachers,  and  until  drawing  has  been  so  well  taught  in  the  schools 
that  they  have  obtained  as  pupils  the  necessary  knowledge  and  ability, 
teachers’  meetings  for  instruction  will  have  to  be  held. 

I consider  Saturdays  the  best  time  for  this,  as  teachers  are  less  tired 
then;  yet  this  is  a question  that  must  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
The  city  may  be  of  such  a size  that  Saturdays  do  not  afford  sufficient 
time. 

f 

I have  just  closed  a series  of  fifty-four  meetings,  held  after  school 
every  afternoon  in  the  week  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  There 
being  one  thousand  teachers  in  training,  all  from  primary  grades^  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  fifteen  sections,  so  that  each  teacher  attended 
about  once  a month  for  a period  of  one  hour  and  a half. 

For  some  years,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  I had  meetings  on  Saturday 
forenoons,  sometimes  one  grade  in  a class,  sometimes  two,  each  teacher 
coming  once  a month.  Eegular  attendance  was  required  by  the  superin- 
tendent. The  roll  was  called,  and  an  undue  amount  of  unexcused  ab- 
sence was  likely  to  receive  a reprimand  from  the  superintendent  or 
higher  authority. 

In  the  six  or  seven  cities  or  towns  which  I have  directed,  the  instruc- 
tion has  necessarily  been  on  Saturdays,  the  teachers  being  divided  into 
from  two  to  six  classes,  as  numbers  or  advancement  demanded,  each 
having  instruction  from  one  to  three  hours  monthly. 

All,  however,  were  expected  to  do  a given  amount  of  assigned  work  be- 
tween meetings.  This  work  was  usually  marked  or  graded  so  that  each 
knew  where  she  stood,  and  the  superintendent  likewise  took  pains  to  be 
informed. 

In  work  assigned  for  the  teacher  to  do  out  of  school  and  between  teach- 
ers’ meetings  the  supervisor  is  apt  to  make  a mistake  and  expect  too 
much.  He  should  remember  that  drawing  is  but  one  of  the  many  studies 
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the  class  teacher  is  responsible  for,  that  her  duties  are  many,  and,  for  the 
faithful,  progressive  teacher,  never-ending. 

I have  great  sympathy  for  the  class  teacher,  and  think  she  deserves 
every  consideration  possible,  yet  how  can  she  be  expected  to  teach  draw- 
ing properly  if  she  cannot  draw  herself,  and  how  will  she,  in  any  reason- 
able time,  get  all  she  would  need  with  one  or  two  hours’  instruction  a 
month  for,  say,  nine  months  a year?  What  would  be  accomplished  with 
any  musical  instrument  in  that  amount  of  time? 

I think  some  work,  more  carefully  done  than  at  meetings,  and  in  ap- 
plication of  what  is  there  taught,  should  be  expected  between  meetings, 
especially  as  there  so  much  time  must  be  given  to  methods  of  class 
teaching. 

The  previous  training  and  knowledge  of  the  corps  of  teachers  will,  of 
course,  determine  the  character  of  the  meetings.  At  first,  lessons  should 
be  more  frequent,  and  there  must  be  careful,  detailed  teaching  of  the 
work  of  each  grade. 

Later,  they  may  be  of  a more  general  nature,  either  for  practice  in 
drawing  from  objects,  for  conference,  or  for  directions. 

After  the  subject  is  well  introduced  and  teachers  trained,  a meeting  of 
each  grade  once  or  twice  a year  may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  early  work,  I think  the  supervisor  should  conduct  his  lessons  to 
teachers,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  justify,  as  he  would  to  the  classes 
they  are  to  teach. 

He  must  ever  keep  in  mind  right  method  of  presentation,  especially  as 
such  wretched  methods  of  teaching  are  even  yet  in  practice,  often  pro- 
mulgated by  teachers  of  drawing  having  no  thought  of  the  good  and  the 
development  of  the  pupil,  but  thinking  only  of  a showy  result. 

In  some  cities,  teachers  have  to  be  examined  in  drawing  as  in  other 
subjects,  to  obtain  a certificate  to  teach.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  the  examination  can  be  made  thorough  enough  to  insure  proper 
qualification  for  all  that  is  expected  in  drawing.  It  can  only  keep  out 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject  until  they  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  it.  I may  say  that  for  fifteen  years  past,  in  the  schools 
with  which  I have  been  connected,  teachers  were  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  drawing.  The  examination  occupied  two  or  three  hours, 
and  included  not  only  theory  but  practical  work,  such  as  making  a work- 
ing drawing  of  some  object  presented,  as  a mallet  or  hammer;  making  a 
pictorial  drawing  of  a group  of  two  or  three  objects  placed  before  them; 
making  one  or  more  designs  from  given  material,  usually  foliage. 

One  of  the  perplexing  things  with  which  a supervisor  is  obliged  to 
deal  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  new,  untrained  teachers  who  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  after  the  teachers  of  the  city  are  well  advanced  in  their 
training. 
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Usually  he  will  have  to  form  an  ungraded  class,  unless  the  city  is  quite 
large,  give  a condensed  course  of  instruction,  and  depend  to  some  extent 
on  such  teachers  getting  helps  from  the  principal  and  fellow- teachers 
who  are  already  doing  the  work. 

Such  teachers  usually  see  and  feel  their  deficiency,  and  so  readily  make 
the  necessary  extra  effort. 

In  a very  large  city  it  might  be  necessary  to  commence  a new  series  of 
grade  meetings  for  these. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  in  the  school-room?  is  a large 
question. 

The  great  facts  are  that  he  is  to  get  the  work  of  the  whole  city,  from 
the  lowest  primary  through  high  and  training  schools,  into  the  best  possi- 
ble condition,  that  he  has  got  to  do  it  through  others,  and  his  methods 
must  be  as  helpful  to  them  as  possible. 

The  fact  that  a teacher  does  ^pot  produce  good  work  from  her  class  is 
not  always  an  indication  that  she  could  or  would  not  if  she  knew  better 
how. 

I have  always  found  the  great  majority  of  teachers  ready  and  anxious 
for  help,  and  desirous  of  doing  their  work  in  the  best  manner. 

There  will  always  be  a few  “ I can’ts,”  and  mere  “ wage-earners,”  who 
object  to  anything  that  is  likely  to  make  them  more  labor,  whether  for 
the  best  good  of  the  pupils  or  not.  They  usually  display  their  true 
colors  in  other  subjects  besides  drawing. 

As  a rule,  the  thoroughly  good  teacher  in  other  subjects  gets  the  best 
results  in  drawing,  and  it  is  the  rare  exception  for  a teacher  to  do  good 
work  in  form  study  and  drawing  and  be  weak  in  other  studies,  simply 
because  good  teaching  ability  is  one  of  the  essential  requisites  for  success. 

All  manner  of  dispositions  and  characters  will  be  found  in  a large  corps 
of  teachers,  and  the  supervisor  of  drawing  must  be  a keen  judge  of  human 
nature,  full  of  tact  and  patience,  and  be  constantly  studying  how  to  reach 
each  teacher  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  obtain  her  best  effort. 

The  first  year  or  two,  he  can  help  best  by  as  much  as  possible  giving 
the  lesson  of  the  day  himself. 

This  takes  much  time,  and  if  the  city  is  large  or  there  are  many  classes 
of  the  same  grade  in  a building  it  cannot  be  done  in  every  class. 

As  the  lesson  is  more  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  teacher  than  that  of 
the  class,  the  principal  will  usually,  if  desired  by  the  supervisor,  allow 
other  teachers  of  the  same  grade  to  see  the  lesson  given,  thus  saving  much 
time. 

As  the  work  progresses,  the  supervisor  should  frequently  see  the  regular 
teacher  give  the  lesson.  Only  thus  can  he  learn  the  true  character  of 
the  class  work. 

If  he  can  occasionally  happen  in  unexpectedly  at  the  drawing  hour  it 
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is  well,  as  lie  should  see  things  in  their  every-day  aspect  and  not  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

He  will  often  find  much  to  criticise,  and  he  may  sometimes  feel  that 
all  is  wrong,  and  his  patience  be  sorely  tried. 

He  should  remember  that  he  has  not  the  authority  over  the  teachers 
that  the  principals  and  superintendent  have,  and  even  if  he  had,  kind 
measures  will  usually  accomplish  more  than  harshness. 

One  can  lead  where  he  cannot  drive. 

Let  all  criticism  be  made  in  the  most  kindly  spirit  possible,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  helping  and  suggesting,  and  never  in  a fault-finding 
spirit.  Though  sorely  tried,  it  will  help  little  to  let  it  he  seen. 

Never  criticise  a teacher  in  the  hearing  of  her  class  or  of  others. 

Often,  instead  of  making  a criticism,  intimate  that  if  she  desires  you 
will  take  the  class  and  give  a similar  lesson  yourself.  She  is  usually  most 
willing.  Or,  tell  her  you  saw  such  and  such  a plan  or  method  at  another 
school,  and  ask  her  opinion  of  it,  or  whether  she  would  not  like  to  try  it. 
If  she  has  made  a failure  in  your  presence,  she  generally  knows  it.  In 
the  kindest  manner  possible,  indicate  how  you  would  do  it,  or  some  other 
plan. 

Your  attitude  should  be  such  that  she  should  not  feel  embarrassment 
in  giving  a lesson  in  your  presence.  Temper  criticism  with  commenda- 
tion wherever  possible. 

Try  to  see  and  be  sure  to  mention  the  good  things  first.  Never  be 
fulsome  in  praise,  nor  give  it  when  not  deserved,  remembering,  however, 
that  a word  of  commendation  will  often  accomplish  more  than  adverse 
criticism. 

Leave  her  with  the  feeling  on  her  part  that  she  has  received  help  rather 
than  censure,  with  the  desire  to  have  you  come  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  with  the  inclination  to  do  all  she  can  to  make  the  best  showing  of 
herself  and  class  the  next  time. 

At  other  times,  the  supervisor  acts  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  an 
inspector  or  examiner  of  work  done  and  of  the  condition  of  the  class. 
He  should  not  depend  too  much  on  an  examination  of  drawing  hooks, 
or  any  finished  work.  All  depends  on  how  it  was  done,  and  so  he  should 
test  the  class  more  by  what  they  can  do  in  his  presence,  unaided.  He  can 
quickly  find  out  their  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  power  to  do. 

Usually,  he  should  look  over  the  advance  work  with  the  teacher,  to  aid 
her  in  any  difficulty  she  may  have. 

I do  not  believe  in  a strict  time-table  for  an  efficient  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  it  only  hampers. 

I should  find  it  as  difficult  as  I know  the  general  superintendent  would, 
to  do  everybody  justice  and  get  the  best  results,  if  expected  to  make  out 
a time-table,  stating  the  day  and  the  hour  when  I would  be  in  any  given 
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class-room,  or  even  what  days  in  the  term  I would  be  in  a certain  school. 
In  small  cities  this  may  answer. 

There  should  be  a general  time-table,  or  an  established  order,  so  that 
each  school  or  building  may  receive  the  proper  attention,  and  I always 
try  to  have  a regular  order  of  visits  for  the  various  schools. 

The  frequency  of  visits  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  city,  being 
from  once  in  two  to  once  in  twenty  weeks.  For  effective  supervision,  I 
think  there  should  be  visits  to  every  class-room  at  least  once  in  four  weeks, 
and  the  supervising  force  should  be  such  as  to  allow  it. 

If  the  city  is  so  small  or  the  supervising  force  so  large  that  there  can 
be  visits  every  two  or  three  weeks,  splendid  results  should  be  obtained  and 
teachers’  meetings  need  be  less  frequent. 

Other  details  of  supervision,  such  as  marking  books,  examinations,  ex- 
hibitions, and  other  matters,  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  discussion  for 
which  the  programme  provides  to  follow  this  paper.  I will  say  only  that 
I believe  general  examinations  should  be  few,  say  one  or  two  a year,  and 
be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and  supervisor  as  to  allow  the 
pupil  to  measure  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I will  ask  to  be  pardoned  for  the  allusions  to  personal 
experience.  On  a topic  of  this  nature,  I feel  that  the  valuable  thing  for 
us  all  is  to  know  the  experiences  of  others,  which  each  can  but  give  for 
himself.  I have  addressed  myself  largely  to  the  younger  supervisors,  and 
on  that  account  gone  into  more  detail  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
best. 

I hope  the  discussion  will  bring  out  wide  personal  experience  from  the 
many  present,  whose  success  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  value. 


DISCUSSION . 

SARA  A.  FAWCETT,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  speaker  who  preceded  me  has  given  you  all  the  ways  and  means 
required  to  secure  success  in  this  work,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
touch  upon  one  or  two  of  those  points  which  he  has  laid  doton. 

First,  the  teacher  must  inspire  confidence  and  arouse  enthusiasm. 

The  power  to  do  this  is  a fundamental  requisite  in  the  supervisor,  and 
implies  the  possession  of  inspiration,  and  its  consequent  enthusiasm,  by 
him  who  desires  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  whom  he  meets  daily, 
and  whom  he  seeks  to  inspire  and  to  arouse.  Precept  is  good,  but  exam- 
ple is  better,  and  teachers  and  children  will  do  as  you  do  and  not  as  you 
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say.  A leader  in  any  cause  must  feel  it,  love  it,  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  battle  for  it,  must,  indeed,  go  further  than  he  expects  others  to  go,  in 
order  to  bring  them  anywhere  near  his  standard.  He  must,  in  short,  be 
inspired  to  inspire  others.  Inspiration  is  some  inborn  faculty  of  clear 
sight,  the  consciousness  of  the  soul’s  calling  and  mission,  and  is  the  rev- 
elation of  heaven  to  youth.  Every  youth  is  conscious  of  special  impulses 
to  worthy  action,  as  of  the  visit  of  an  unknown  power  to  him  in  his  recep- 
tive moments  when  the  soul  arises  superior  to  itself.  The  great  benefac- 
tors of  mankind  have  been  the  followers  of  inspirations  in  the  young 
dream  of  life. 

A poor  boy  walked  the  streets  of  New  York,  alone  and  friendless.  “ Oh, 
that  I had  the  means  of  obtaining  knowledge ! ” he  said.  Then  he  thought 
of  others.  “ If  I live  and  am  prospered,”  he  thought,  “ no  young  man  in 
fifty  years  from  now  shall  walk  the  streets  as  I do,  and  lack  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement.  ” An  inspiration  had  come  to  him  in  his  dream. 
The  Cooper  Institute  was  the  reality.  He  lived  to  see  it  benefit  thousands, 
and  another  benefactor,  perhaps  likewise  inspired  and  benefited  by  his 
example,  is  adding  to  the  noble  building,  thus  widening  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  proving  that  inspiration  is  not  selfish,  and  that  its  influence 
lasts  and  grows  indefinitely. 

Ideals,  if  followed,  are  new  creations.  They  are  life;  every  grand 
structure  of  art  was  once  a dream.  Foster  the  inspirations  of  youth,  and 
they  will  grow  and  become  reality;  and  the  decisive  period  of  the  soul  is 
that  of  its  early  impulses.  “ What  the  child  admired,  the  youth  desired, 
and  the  man  acquired,”  is  the  common  history  of  all  leaders  of  progress. 

It  is  the  sacred  office  of  the  teacher  to  guide  inspiration,  to  foster  it, 
and  to  help  every  pupil  to  become  his  ideal  self.  No  other  calling  has 
such  opportunities,  influence  and  responsibility.  The  true  teaching  of  the 
school  of  life  is : “ Put  your  inspiration  above  every  other  consideration 
of  life,  and  follow  it — it  is  the  only  way  of  true  success.”  As  Schiller 
makes  Columbus  say : “ Trust  in  God  that  made  thee,  and  follow  the  sea 
that  is  silent.”  He  is  the  best  teacher,  then,  who  inspires  others  to  follow 
their  ideals,  to  live  their  best  lives;  all  other  teaching  is  secondary. 
Said  Prospero  in  “ The  Tempest” : “ Here  have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made 
thee  more  profit  than  other  princes  can.” 

I say  again,  the  teacher  must  first  feel  the  inspiration  of  his  calling  to 
inspire  others.  His  taper  of  life  was  given  him  to  light  a thousand  lamps. 
The  inspired  men  of  the  world  have  usually  come  from  inspired  schools. 
The  biographies  of  the  past  often  begin : “ He  was  a pupil  of  such  or  such 
a man,”  and  the  inspired  teacher  and  the  inspired  scholar  alike  share  the 
honor  of  the  scholar’s  achievement. 

Look  at  Andover  in  her  days  of  missionary  inspiration;  at  Harvard  in 
her  patriotic  era  that  produced  Sumner,  Phillips,  Lowell,  Holmes!  The 
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hand  of  love  alone  can  lead  the  child  to  fulfil  his  special  inspiration. 
Herein  lies  the  teacher’s  great  opportunity.  lie  must  be  in  love  with  his 
work,  must  rate  it  higher  than  all  else  about  him ; he  must  never  go  into 
the  school-room  in  an  irritable,  downcast  frame  of  mind,  but  thinking 
only  of  others,  and  getting  daily  inspiration  from  the  children,  by  his 
manner  of  drawing  them  out.  He  must  carry  sunshine  into  the  school- 
room. Love  for  teaching  is  inborn;  is,  in  itself,  an  inspiration,  no 
doubt,  but  it  needs  cultivation  for  growth,  as  does  everything  else.  Then 
let  the  teacher  have  books,  love  them,  read  them,  study  them,  make  them 
his  daily  companions.  There  is  a potent  influence  in  their  presence. 
Are  you  weary,  too  weary  to  read?  Then  look  at  your  books  and  think 
what  the  world’s  great  thinkers  have  done  for  you,  and  arise  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  about  you. 

Never  get  discouraged ; disheartened  you  may  be,  but  rise  above  it,  look 
forward  to  the  end!  PerhapsNyou  have  been  too  ambitious  for  self. 
Remember  that  “ God  wished  for  a buttercup  right  here  where  you 
are  growing.”  Be  a thinker;  always  read  with  the  thought  of  how  this 
may  be  a part  of  your  work,  how  you  may  tell  it  to  others.  Travel ; see 
how  the  world  does  its  work  in  all  departments.  Be  broad  in  everything. 
Think  while  you  are  growing  poor  in  world-wise  ways,  you  are  making 
others  rich  for  all  time — ay,  and  for  eternity.  Be  unselfish,  and  work 
for  the  great  universal  good  of  man.  Is  this  a missionary  work  I am  laying 
down  for  you?  Yes,  for  the  true  teacher  is  a missionary  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

But,  I hear  you  say,  I thought  you  were  to  tell  us  what  a supervisor 
should  be,  and  how  he  should  do  his  work.  I answer,  so  I have  done, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  he  must,  indeed,  be  a true  and  an  inspired 
teacher  who  dares  venture  to  help  others  to  teach  such  a subject  as  the 
one  under  our  consideration — a subject  which  has  for  its  highest  aim 
the  rounded  development  of  the  child ; the  uplifting  of  the  soul  to  better 
things;  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  taste. 

This  first  principle  followed,  the  second  great  requisite  is  to  harmonize 
this  subject  with  all  the  others  in  the  curriculum.  There  is  no  difficulty 
here.  It  is  the  greatest  aid  the  teacher  has  in  her  work.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, discipline.  You  enter  the  school-room,  and  perceive  at  a glance 
that  things  have  gone  wrong.  The  teacher  is  flushed,  tired,  irritable. 
Each  of  the  sixty  little  wrigglers  before  you  is  in  the  same  condition,  of 
course;  they  took  it  from  her.  Instead  of  trying  to  compel  order,  you 
begin  to  talk  to  them ; their  readers  are  open  before  them.  It  had  been 
your  intention  to  use  the  square  as  a lesson,  so  you  give  out  some  pretty 
blue  squares  of  paper,  and  they  fold  them  side  to  side,  then  take  them 
up  and  open  them.  “ What  does  it  look  like,  children?”  “A  book,” 
is  the  quick  reply.  “ Now  read  to  me  from  this  book,”  and  beautiful  lit- 
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tie  language  lessons  will  be  the  result.  You  then  proceed  with  your  les- 
son, and  in  twenty  minutes,  as  you  turn  to  go  you  bid  good-by  to  a 
quieted,  rested  teacher,  and  the  little  eyes  follow  you  eagerly,  and,  perhaps, 
the  little  voices  say,  “Come  again  soon!”  and  the  teacher  adds,  “We 
have  all  enjoyed  this  lesson.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  supervisor  has 
done  so.  Suggest  that  future  lessons  be  similarly  given,  and  the  readings 
from  the  little  book  be  written.  Such  lessons  may  be  given  every  day  in 
every  grade,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high  school.  The  examples 
I have  shown  you  have  been  gathered  in  daily  visits,  and  with  no  view  to 
exhibition.  They  are  simply  daily  outgrowths  of  every-day  teaching. 
The  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  them  is:  Be  a teacher — in  touch  with 
all  under  your  care,  study  them,  their  work  in  all  branches,  their  wants, 
trials,  shortcomings ; learn  from  them  many  things,  and  never  let  them 
feel  that  you  are  there  to  simply  criticise  them,  and  care  for  nothing  but 
their  work  in  your  subject.  Give  them  your  heartiest  support  and  sym- 
pathy, and  you  will  have  theirs.  Is  there  hard  work  to  be  done?  Do  it 
yourself  first,  and  show  them  how  easy  and  interesting  it  can  be  made. 
Praise  liberally,  be  fearless  in  criticism,  but  never  leave  a teacher  with- 
out telling  and  showing  her  the  way  out  of  an  error  into  correct  method. 

Keep  the  best  interest  of  the  child  in  view,  and  help  the  teacher  to 
that  end.  Place  your  inspiration  before  every  other  thought,  follow  it, 
and  it  will  lead  you  to  true  success.  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  its  voice, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  saying  : 

“Endymion,  one  day  thou  shalt  be  blessed.” 
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Some  few  years  ago  I contributed  articles  to  a journal  published  in 
Canada  entitled  The  Educational  Journal. 

In  that  magazine  I presented  certain  views  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
color;  and  though  not  in  direct  association  with  these  which  I will  ad- 
vance to  you  to-day,  they  were  the  means  by  which  I was  led  up  to  the 
present  subject,  namely,  “ Color  in  nature  in  relation  to  color  in  the 
school-room.” 

The  wonderful  universality  of  color  in  nature  strikes  one  everywhere. 
Innumerable  worlds  show  this.  We  see  in  what  manifold  tints  the  Divine 
Author  of  all  things  has  displayed  the  marvellous  creations  of  his  mind. 
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There  is  not  a star  that  does  not  present  to  us  some  aspects  of  color  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  not  found  in  others.  In  fact,  every  star  varies  in 
color,  and  teaches  us  that  though  there  is  arrangement  in  harmony  and 
color,  each  of  the  stellar  worlds  differs  in  brightness  or  in  hue.  Again, 
each  succession  of  the  circling  year  presents  a different  arrangement  of 
color,  and  every  country,  every  mountain,  ocean,  plant,  and  flower  pre- 
sents variations  and  differences  in  the  matter  of  color. 

Man  has  in  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  eye  the  faculty  to  re- 
ceive and  appreciate  color.  It  was  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  he  re- 
ceives these  impressions  from  the  immense  range  of  color.  Man’s  organ- 
ism is  specially  designed  for  the  perception  of  the  different  aspects  of 
nature.  We  perceive  form  by  the  organs  we  possess  for  its  observance. 
We  retain  by  our  memory  the  truths  taught  us  or  handed  down  by  his- 
tory. We  feel  the  influence  of  poetry  through  special  ideal  and  sublime 
faculties.  In  like  manner  we  near  through  the  organism  of  the  ear,  and 
taste  with  the  palate. 

But  of  all  the  faculties  we  possess  there  is  none  more  subtle  and  pleas- 
ing than  the  sense  of  the  perception  of  color. 

The  perception  of  color  is  invested  in  four  cones  or  rods,  whose  special 
function  it  is  to  discern  such  colors  as  are  designated  to  each  perceptive 
rod.  They  act  in  groups,  singly  or  in  union,  and  thus  we  perceive  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colors,  or  by  simultaneous  action  a 
complete  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

There  is  one  rod  or  cone  whose  special  function  is  the  perception  of 
red,  another  the  special  perception  of  blue,  one  for  yellow,  one  for  green. 
These  cones  are  situated  in  the  retina — this  theory,  according  to  Dr. 
Herring,  the  latest  authority  on  the  subject,  at  present  professor  in 
Vienna,  has  been  adopted  by  a fair  number  of  the  leading  scientists  of 
the  day.  Professor  Herring  has  accepted  what  is  generally  understood  as 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  color,  and,  having  accepted  this,  he  acts  at  once 
on  his  belief  and  treats  explicitly  on  the  perception  of  color.  I may  also 
add  that  Professor  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  cone  theory. 

Color-blindness,  I contend,  exists  through  the  disuse  of  one  or  all  these 
cones.  If  the  red  cone  be  not  in  action,  and  if  the  yellow  and  blue  cones 
be  not  in  constant  communication,  each  with  its  own  color  for  their  de- 
velopment, those  rods  or  cones,  not  having  sufficient  action,  will  become 
first  inactive,  then  dormant,  and  finally  die. 

Every  muscle  and  limb  of  the  body  has  a special  function,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  function  develops  it  until  it  becomes  of  the  highest  normal 
strength,  while  disuse  weakens  or  destroys  it.  If  the  muscles  or  stronger 
faculties  be  susceptible  of  deterioration  by  disuse,  how  infinitely  more  so 
must  the  finer  faculties  be  susceptible  to  that  change. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  lived  natural  lives,  hut  rather  ar- 
tificial lives.  Man  is  most  highly  endowed,  differing  in  a sense  from  all 
other  creatures.  It  is  his  duty  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  various  fac- 
ulties with  which  he  has  been  endowed;  hut  artificial  life  dulls  man’s 
perceptions  in  many  ways.  He  has  powers  which,  if  rightly  used,  advance 
his  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions.  The  same  is  true  of  his  artistic 
perceptions,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  perception  of  color. 

A man’s  surroundings  and  circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  the 
use  or  disuse  of  these  perceptions.  We  build  our  houses  according  to  the 
state  and  condition  in  which  we  live.  The  hut  of  the  Hottentot  and  the 
home  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  extreme  north  are  very  different;  each 
builds  according  to  his  exigencies  and  circumstances.  Our  houses  and 
furniture  and  clothing  are  arranged  according  to  our  requirements. 
This  is  the  result  of  matured  thought,  which  we  have  put  in  action  for 
our  necessities.  But  while  we  have  thus  been  thinking  much  of  our 
bodily  requirements  and  the  stronger  faculties,  we  have  in  some  degree 
neglected  the  finer  ones. 

The  study  of  music  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Formerly,  it  was 
not  every  home  that  had  its  instrument  of  music,  and  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate music  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  somewhat  universal. 

The  study  of  poetry,  as  of  music,  develops  certain  faculties  which 
become  factors  in  our  being  and  refine  the  whole  man.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  training.  But  while  we  have  developed  many  faculties  which 
have  placed  us  in  close  relation  to  nature,  those  which  are  more  subtle 
are  not  advanced.  We  have  forgotten  the  greater,  the  finer  faculty  of 
color,  and  why?  Because  it  is  of  less  utilitarian  use  and  value.  We  do 
not  need  color  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  from  cold  or  the  preven- 
tion of  heat.  In  building  our  homes  to  make  them  comfortable  or  safe 
from  storms  or  intense  heat  the  matter  of  color  has  not  been  called  in 
question ; thus  do  we  neglect  the  faculty  which  is  as  necessary  for  our 
advancement  as  those  to  which  we  pay  so  much  attention  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  body. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I advance  my  theory  of  color  in  nature  in 
relation  to  color  in  the  school-room.  In  the  latter  province  color  is  a 
necessity.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  school  has  presented  an  aspect  de- 
void of  color.  It  has  only  been  regarded  from  a scientific  point  of  view, 
and  scientists  have  told  us  that  color  is  only  the  vibration  of  waves  of 
light.  They  will  tell  us  how  many  vibrations  are  needed  to  produce  one 
color  or  another.  They  will  explain  the  vast  range  of  color,  and  how  by 
the  decomposition  of  certain  metallic  bodies  color  effects  may  be  produced. 

But  all  this  learned  instruction  and  scientific  lore  is  written  in  black- 
and-white,  or  printed  in  books  without  any  explanation  being  given  to  the 
children  of  what  the  true  condition  of  color  is.  The  truth  is,  we  forget 
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the  important  fact  that  color  exists  in  all  aspects  of  every-day  life,  and 
thus  disregard  its  great  importance  to  the  higher  faculties.  While  we 
cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  science  as  to  the  laws  of  color,  we  have  neg- 
lected to  teach  the  children  the  natural  conditions  of  color.  We  have, 
in  short,  from  black-and-white  objects,  taught  the  child  that  there  are 
certain  colors,  but  while  teaching  this  we  have  neglected  the  more  im- 
portant duty  of  placing  before  the  child  opportunities  for  exercising  the 
faculty  for  the  perception  of  colors. 

Believing,  as  I do,  that  the  very  principle  or  plan  which  we  have  adopted 
in  the  tuition  of  the  child  is  deleterious' and  leads  to  the  disuse  of  these 
color  faculties,  I condemn  the  prevalent  practice  in  the  schools.  Phi- 
losophers and  principles  may  be  all  very  well,  but  these  are  valueless  when 
they  leave  the  child  ignorant  of  the  true  and  natural  conditions  of  color. 

The  power  of  the  development  of  the  color  faculty  has  long  been  dem- 
onstrated. Schools  of  art  have  taught  the  fundamental  basis  of  color, 
and  the  works  produced  in  these  schools  go  to  show  how  great  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teaching  is  upon  the  whole  man.  The  deep  and  sombre  color- 
ing of  the  Italian  school,  the  bright  and  showy  coloring  of  the  French 
school,  the  rich  and,  I might  say,  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  English 
school,  and  the  modified  tones  of  the  German  school,  teach  us  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  being  trained  on  certain  lines  or  phases  entirely  in 
consonance  with  its  surroundings.  As  a child  is  more  capable  than  a 
grown  person  of  perceiving  color,  the  development  of  the  youth  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  adult.  As  faculties  and  powers  are  lost 
through  disuse,  this  will  occur  more  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  than 
in  after-life.  But  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  investigate  the  sub- 
ject that  the  charm  of  color  is  felt  more  in  youth  than  in  riper  years. 

I will  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin  of  this.  A constant  pleasure  to 
the  child  is  to  play  in  the  green  field,  along  the  river’s  banks,  and  in 
the  forest.  Here  the  innumerable  forms  of  vegetable  life,  all  varying  in 
tone  and  color,  present  to  it  scenes  of  interest  and  beauty  of  both  form 
and  hue.  This  landscape  is  as  a school  to  the  child  with  its  open  mind 
and  delight  in  color.  It  delights  in  the  new  forms  and  the  ministrations 
of  color  to  its  mind.  Truths  are  thus  presented  for  its  reception. 
Every  bush  and  tree  and  flower  and  fern  is  as  a letter  written  or  printed 
with  color  pigments,  which  can  be  universally  read.  And  we  see,  clearly 
shown  by  the  delight  felt,  that  the  child  possesses  the  faculty  for  the 
perception  of  color. 

By  and  by  a new  order  of  things  presents  itself  to  the  child.  It  turns 
from  the  paths  of  nature  to  the  library,  from  the  woodland  scene  to  the 
academy,  from  the  verdant  fields  to  the  bare  school-room.  Here  the 
transformation  is  almost  astounding.  The  walls  are  white  or  dingy 
brown ; its  text-books  are  of  black-and-white,  the  drapery  and  wardrobe 
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of  both  professor  and  pupil  have  but  little  color  in  their  composition. 
That  in  which  the  child  saw  so  much  beauty  and  found  so  much  that  was 
natural  to  it,  and  in  which  it  revelled,  is  absent.  The  greater  portion 
of  its  time  is  now  spent  amid  surroundings  having  little  or  perhaps  an 
entire  absence  of  color;  and  that  which  it  once  enjoyed  becomes  but  a 
memory.  Through  disuse  the  faculty  of  perception  of  color  is  lost,  and 
that  which  saw  so  much  beauty  in  the  yellow  flower,  the  brilliant  red 
rose,  and  the  blue  cone,  which  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  the  fleur  de  lis, 
or  the  sweet  forget-me-not,  now  seeks  its  dormant  rest.  True,  there  may 
be  a few  flowers  fringing  the  windows  of  the  school-room,  but  these  are 
seldom  seen.  Unless  special  attention  be  called  to  it,  the  faculty  is  no 
longer  employed.  It  sees  only  the  dull  black-and-white,  and,  by  and  by, 
the  perceptions  which  once  gave  the  child  so  much  pleasure  and  sparkling 
joy  become  dull  and  cold.  It  is  often  thought  that  the  dulness  of  the 
student’s  expression,  the  lack  of  lustre  of  his  eye,  is  due  to  excessive  study. 
But  this  is  not  so.  It  is  that  certain  faculties  which  it  once  possessed, 
and  which  were  sources  of  joy  and  pleasure,  are  no  longer  being  called 
into  exercise,  in  fact  have  become  partially  paralyzed,  and  the  delicate 
organs  of  the  eye,  the  medium  of  the  expression  of  thought,  become  dull, 
cold,  and  lear.  If  the  eye  of  the  child  were  fully  exercised  in  beholding 
nature’s  variegated  colors  it  would  continue  to  observe  as  much  beauty 
in  nature  as  the  student  does  in  books,  and  there  would  not  be  the  lack- 
lustre eye.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the  eye  that  keeps  up  its  brilliancy. 
As  a plant  in  the  cellar  grows  white  and  weak  from  the  lack  of  sunlight, 
so  the  eye  in  an  analogous  degree  becomes  affected  by  the  constant  rest- 
ing on  only  black-and-white,  and  dull,  dingy  hues. 

It  is  to  meet  this  danger  and  difficulty,  this  modern  innovation  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  I desire  this  afternoon  to  impress  upon  this  important 
Association  the  necessity  of  a return  to  the  natural  condition  of  things. 
While  I do  not  in  any  sense  deprecate  the  process  of  study  nor  the  sub- 
jects taught  by  professor  or  teacher  to  the  pupils,  yet  I do  in  no  measured 
terms — yea,  in  the  strongest  language — denounce  the  treatment  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  and  colleges  as  regards  instruction  in  color  and 
absence  of  bright  tints  in  their  scholastic  surroundings.  It  is  at  once  clear 
that  substituting  the  artificial  for  the  natural,  we  ignore  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure and  her  all-wise  Designer.  If  the  eye  of  the  child  suffers  by  disuse, 
how  much  more  must  the  deprivation  be  when  the  child  grows  to  man’s 
estate!  We  try  in  after-years  to  remedy  the  defect;  we  try  to  do  great 
things  by  extreme  means,  forgetting  that  the  simplest  and  more  pro- 
gressive means  always  result  in  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Mozart  before  composing  his  great  and  immortal  com- 
positions to  wear  a brilliant  robe,  and  go  out  into  the  woods  and  hear  the 
songs  of  birds.  If  we  could  only  borrow  a leaf  from  Mozart’s  book,  and 
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do  the  same  in  connection  with  our  studies,  what  different  results  we 
might  see.  The  more  natural  our  lives  and  surroundings,  the  better  for 
the  child  and  for  man — and  woman,  too. 

The  school-room  most  undoubtedly  is  the  place  where  colors  and  the 
laws  of  harmony  should  be  taught;  every  child  should  be  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  school  is  the  place  where  the  instruction  should 
be  given.  Any  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  detrimental  to  the  fut- 
ure welfare  of  the  man.  Let  us  then  reform  this  living  of  purely  arti- 
ficial lives.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  we  need  water  to  drink, 
food  to  eat,  raiment  to  wear.  If  the  body  requires  these  things,  how 
much  more  does  the  mind  require  its  proper  nutriment. 

The  school-room  is  the  place  where  the  child  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  there  that  the  physical  and  artistic  and  social  and  intellectual 
life  should  be  fostered.  Specially  important  is  the  cultivation  of  those 
faculties  which  are  generally  untouched  by  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 
I have  noticed  how  music  strengthens  the  voice  and  the  organs  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  and  makes  the  ear  more  susceptible  to  the  perception 
of  variations  of  sound  and  the  beauty  of  harmony.  This  is  in  the  right 
direction.  We  should  make  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  harmonious 
sounds  and  bright  tints  in  which  nature  rejoices.  There  is  scarcely  a 
school-room  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  that  presents  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature.  They  lack  color,  and  that  is  nature.  Where  there 
is  an  agreeable  relief  of  hue  it  is  only  through  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the 
artist  or  master. 

The  plan  of  nature  has  not  been  studied  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
school-room.  The  walls  are  not  such  as  would  present  an  easy  and 
pleasant  and  restful  appearance  to  the  eye.  The  child  constantly  looks 
upon  a white  wall  and  blackboard,  which  presents  the  only  contrast. 
A bouquet  or  plant  may  occasionally  agreeably  vary  the  monotonous  aspect, 
but  this  is  merely  the  consideration  of  an  exceptional  teacher  who  appre- 
ciates what  is  tasteful  and  bright.  The  desks  still  remain  in  their  un- 
sightly aspect — perhaps  gray,  perhaps  black.  The  dismal  gray  suitings 
or  black  coatings  of  the  boys  prevail.  The  windows  through  which 
come  the  glaring  light  are  so  arranged  that  the  rays  fall  directly  on  the 
eye,  and  so  a disagreeable  and  injurious  effect  is  produced.  How  do  we 
find  it  in  nature?  The  plains  present,  from  the  immediate  foreground 
to  the  retiring  hills,  beautiful  gradations  of  color.  The  grass  forms  the 
foreground,  the  natural  color  of  which  is  green.  This,  associated  with  the 
broken  green,  becomes  what  is  technically  called  brown,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  landscape,  and  which  associated  form  the  tertiary 
color.  This  broken  green  of  the  earth  and  grass  is  the  most  pleasing 
color  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest. 

In  arranging  a school-room  a few  years  ago  I suggested  this  plan : the 
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“ blackboard”  should  be  of  a dark  broken-green  color,  with  a border  of 
reddish-brown  or  cherry,  and  still  another  border  of  buff.  The  walls 
should  be  of  tertiary  gray,  and  desks  of  cherry,  with  green  baize  borders. 
The  teacher’s  desk,  on  which  the  children’s  eyes  so  long  and  frequently 
rest,  might  be  of  more  variety  of  color,  but  the  greater  part  should  be 
baize  green.  As  the  eye  rested  on  this  desk  it  would  be  relieved  by  this 
color,  with  which  it  is  most  associated  in  nature.  Paintings  of  native 
landscapes,  terra-cotta  busts,  bronze-tinted  medallions  of  poets,  painters, 
philosophers,  sculptors,  orators,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  should  be  placed 
in  prominent  positions  upon  the  walls,  one  at  least  in  every  school-room. 
The  infants’  room  should  be  as  pretty  and  as  brilliant  as  a flower  garden, 
varying  in  every  range  of  tint. 

Then,  as  to  the  teaching  of  colors,  I would  advocate  the  use  of  dia- 
grams. These,  neatly  drawn,  might  decorate  the  walls.  As  to  the  books, 
I would  apply  the  same  rules  of  color.  I most  strenuously  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this.  Every  few  pages  there  should  be  leaves  of  a deep 
green  tint,  while  the  others  might  still  be  black-and-white.  The  green 
tint  would  develop  the  function  for  which  the  eye  is  organized.  Further 
on,  leaves  of  red  might  be  placed,  and  with  this  an  indefinite  variety  of 
color  all  through  the  book.  Thus  there  would  be  the  natural  colors 
presented  to  the  eye  in  modified  and  beautiful  tones.  Then,  if  a lecture 
on  color  were  being  given,  here  would  be  the  illustrations,  which  would  be 
a better  lesson  than  merely  using  philosophical  terms.  The  illustrations 
of  the  book  also  should  be  of  such  colors  as  please  and  educate  the  eye 
and  develop  the  taste  for  color.  Many  a child  reads  of  the  distant  blue 
mountains — in  black-and-white.  How  much  more  effective  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  natural  aspect.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  black- 
and-white  is  not  a color — not  one  of  nature’s  glorious  tints.  It  conve}^ 
no  idea  of  landscape,  but  a mere  black-and-white  landscape  is  false  to  nat- 
ure. As  I said  before,  a child  should  in  the  school-room  be  as  familiar 
with  color  as  when  gambolling  in  the  fields  or  wandering  in  the  woods. 
Thus  will  the  increase  in  color-blindness  be  checked;  thus  will  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  perception  begun  in  childhood  be  increased, 
and  thus  will  faculties  benumbed  be  again  strengthened  by  a return  to 
the  conditions  of  nature  from  the  cramping  sphere  of  artificiality. 

The  highest  attainment  of  knowledge  must  be  a closer  approach  to  an 
appreciation  of  nature.  And  then  there  is  the  ascension  from  nature 
up  to  nature’s  God.  If  we  are  to  be  translated  from  earth  to  the  highest 
realms  of  being,  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  surely  we  should  seek  to 
know  all  the  beauties  with  which  God  has  clothed  this  world  and  right- 
fully use  all  the  faculties  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  The 
faculties  which  will,  we  believe,  be  called  into  play  in  the  next  world 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  so  frequently  they  are  in  this.  All  that  is 
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great  and  glorious  there  is  typified  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  this 
lower  world.  If  it  be  the  aim  of  our  life  to  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  God’s  works,  every  power  and  faculty  should 
be  called  into  play.  Intellectually,  socially,  naturally,  we  should  cultivate 
all  our  gifts  and  faculties,  and  thus  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  future 
and  eternal  revelations  of  the  Divine  Artist  in  the  studio  of  Paradise. 


SHOULD  INSTRUCTION  IN  FORM  BE  BASED  UPON  TYPE 
SOLIDS  OR  UPON  MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS ? 


MRS.  MARY  DANA  HICKS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  interrogative  form  of  the  subject  for  the  afternoon  suggests  at 
once  that  an  inquiry  is  to  be  made  rather  than  dogmatic  statement,  and 
it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I wish  to  present  what  I have  to  say. 

Before  making  any  attempt,  however,  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
general  method  to  be  followed  in  studying  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  influence  of  form. 

What  is  form?  Form  is  that  quality  of  an  object  that  relates  to  its 
extension — that  is  its  extension  up  and  down,  from  back  to  front,  from 
left  to  right.  In  its  most  inclusive  sense,  therefore,  form  relates  to  the 
three  dimensions;  it  also  includes  proportion,  direction,  magnitude,  and 
position. 

It  concerns  all  tangible  and  visible  things,  from  the  worsted  ball  of  the 
infant  to  the  terrestrial  globe ; from  the  smallest  crystal  to  the  hugest 
block  of  stone  ever  quarried  by  the  Egyptian  workmen;  from  the  slender 
stem  of  the  flower  to  the  massive  column  of  the  temple ; from  the  pebbles 
that  lie  at  our  feet  to  the  everlasting  hills;  all  nature,  all  manufactures, 
all  art  has  form,  and  all  material  has  form,  and  may  be  transformed  by 
man,  first  to  subserve  the  various  needs  of  life  (for  according  to  the  form 
of  matter  must  be  to  a certain  degree  its  use),  and  second  to  express  his 
higher  ideas  of  form.  The  study  of  form  itself  is  only,  therefore,  a be- 
ginning, leading  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  its  transformation,  by 
division,  by  combination,  and  by  arrangement.  Form  being,  then,  so  uni- 
versal a property,  it  is  inseparable  from  corporeal  and  material  existence, 
and  is  an  essential  of  our  environment ; it  is  a constant  factor  in  all  our 
earthly  life;  our  habitations,  our  furniture,  and  our  dress,  all  possess 
form ; our  roads,  bridges,  monuments,  all  possess  form ; all  our  industries, 
whether  in  cloth,  wood,  or  metal,  deal  with  form;  all  science  must  take 
cognizance  of  form. 
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Our  fields,  trees,  hills,  valleys,  clouds,  mountains,  all  have  form.  All 
nature  has  form.;  all  art  has  form. 

And  when  we  lift  our  thoughts  above  material  things  we  find  that 
language,  in  order  to  express  these  thoughts,  has  recourse  to  form  and  to 
figure,  which  is  but  an  abstract  of  form. 

Think  of  it  a moment;  take  first  the  descriptions  of  language  itself, 
and  see  how  the  phrases  and  terms  are  borrowed  from  form.  Listen  to 
the  following,  and  see  how  dependent  language  is  on  the  terms  of  form. 
We  hear  of  well-rounded  periods,  a round-about  description — a square 
speech,  a one-sided  statement — a story  that  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
We  say  words  are  used  with  a great  deal  of  latitude ; we  hear  of  a blunt 
remark,  an  acute  argument,  a straight-forward  tale,  reasoning  in  a circle , 
a well-constructed  sentence,  a direct  address,  the  declension  of  a word  (to 
decline  meaning,  originally,  to  bend  down),  the  roundness  of  an  assertion — 
he  affirms  everything  roundly  ; I will  a round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 

Leaving  the  description  of  language  and  taking  up  action,  the  follow- 
ing expressions  meet  us : We  will  play  a round  or  two  and  then  we  will 
have  a round  dance,  and  perhaps  we  will  sing  a merry  round  and  perhaps 
get  a round  of  applause — or  a round  of  ammunition.  That  will  make  us 
square ; otherwise  we  will  square  otf,  and  stand  ready  for  a round.  Then 
we  read  of  square  and  crooked  dealings,  and  of  squaring  accounts  and  of 
a round  sum  as  well  as  round  numbers.  We  speak  of  cross  purposes 
(meaning  simply  that  they  cross  each  other),  and  we  sometimes  give  a cross 
answer.  We  have  a line  of  descent,  a line  of  march,  a line  of  kings,  a 
line  of  operation.  Some  of  these  terms  have  become  so  familiar  to  us  in 
their  figurative  meaning  that  we  may  be  at  first  inclined  to  say  that 
those  are  not  terms  of  form,  they  are  only  the  ordinary  use  and  significa- 
tion of  words.  It  is  true  that  we  know  them  well,  but  none  the  less  true 
that  their  significance  is  based  on  their  meaning  as  terms  of  form. 

We  say  a man  acts  according  to  his  bent ; his  desire  biases  his  judgment. 
We  find  a corner  in  wheat  and  a margin  in  stocks  very  expressive  terms, 
and  we  estimate  most  frequently  the  calibre  of  a man,  not  to  speak  of 
hearing  him  called  sometimes  a bore , or  sometimes  an  old  screw. 

Then  there  are  the  whole  line  of  words  from  right.  Eight  is  from  rectus , 
meaning  straight,  and  from  this  we  term  an  action  right , a character  up- 
right, a man  righteous , and  we  speak  of  the  paths  of  rectitude.  When 
we  put  a man  in  the  straight  or  right  way  for  a thing,  we  say  we  direct 
him,  or  when  we  make  his  statement  right  or  straight,  we  correct  him. 

Then  there  are  many  words  relating  to  the  forming  of  mind  or  character  : 
inform,  deform,  perform,  conform,  transform,  reform. 

Heaven  itself  is  thus  described  by  St.  John  in  the  Book  of  Revelations: 
“ That  great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem,  lieth  four  square  and  its  length  is 
as  large  as  the  breadth/' 
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The  length,  the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal. 

This  is  given  in  no  irreverent  spirit,  but  to  show  that  the  perfection  of 
the  heavenly  city  was  described  through  the  perfection  of  its  form.  “ The 
length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  were  equal” — a perfect  cube. 

Why  should  form  he  studied ? This  universal  prevalence  of  form  and 
its  constant  presence  in  life  and  in  thought  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  ar- 
gument for  its  study,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Pestalozzi  should  de- 
clare that  form,  number,  and  language  should  stand  side  by  side  in  all  ed- 
ucational plans;  yet  how  slow  the  world  has  been  to  receive  this,  and  to 
see  how  much  industry,  science,  and  art  depend  upon  form  knowledge,  and 
still  further,  how  much  of  the  transmission  of  thought  through  language 
is  based  on  the  same  form  knowledge. 

The  value  of  form  knowledge  is  that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  an 
essential  and  ever-present  factor  in  our  environment.  The  consideration 
of  form  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  enter  into  all  our  plans  for  material 
growth,  prosperity,  and  enjoyment.  It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  form  is  connected  with  industry,  yet  there  are  many  to  whom 
it  would  be  a strange  doctrine  that  a study  of  form  should  be  the  first  step 
in  all  industrial  work  and  in  all  manual  training.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a comprehension  of  different  forms,  their  possibilities,  their 
adaptabilities  to  various  uses  furnishes  a broad  foundation  for  all  products 
of  the  hand  or  of  the  brain,  through  human  labor,  or  through  machinery. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  manufactures,  any  industry,  any  mechanical  art 
into  which  form  does  not  enter.  The  knowledge  which  may  be  gained 
through  form  study  is,  then,  essential  to  the  equipment  for  practical  life.. 

But  this  knowledge,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a part  of  the  result  to 
be  gained  by  form  study.  Consider  the  value  of  form  study  as  a means 
of  mental  development.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  order  of  this 
development. 

The  child  receives  his  ideas  through  the  sense  of  smell,  taste,  hearing, 
feeling,  and  sight;  hence  the  mind  must  be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  these 
senses.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  though  doubtless  susceptible  of 
much  cultivation,  do  not  reach  the  higher  faculties,  and  are  of  compara- 
tively limited  range;  while  feeling,  sight,  and  hearing,  appealing  as  they 
do  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  may  be  called  the  intellectual  senses. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  the  ideas  are  that  reach  the  mind 
through  those  senses,  and  what  is  the  particular  province  of  each — a 
question,  you  would  say,  easily  answered.  Through  touch  come  ideas  of 
form,  weight,  and  size,  hardness,  etc. ; through  sight  come  ideas  of  form 
and  color;  through  hearing  come  ideas  of  sound,  tone,  modulation,  etc., 
and  later,  all  ideas  that  can  be  expressed  by  language. 

These  senses,  however,  are  stimulated  to  action  only  by  the  presence  of 
objects  which  possess  various  properties  respectively  appealing  to  each 
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particular  sense,  and  which  may  be  observed  by  that  sense.  Our  first  step, 
therefore,  in  promoting  mental  development  in  the  child  would  seem  to 
be  to  present  to  him  such  objects  as  would  lead  him  to  observe  by  means 
of  the  senses — in  other  words,  to  study  of  things.  If  there  is  any  prop- 
erty of  an  object  which  can  be  presented  to  more  than  one  sense  at  the 
same  time,  that  property  should  be  especially  presented.  Is  there  any 
property  of  the  material  world  that  appeals  to  more  than  one  sense? 
There  certainly  is  one  such  property,  and  that  is  form,  which  appeals  to 
both  sight  and  touch ; hence,  by  the  study  of  form  we  may  reach  the 
mind  through  two  senses  almost  simultaneously.  What  one  of  these 
affirms  to  the  child  concerning  form  the  other  confirms , and  thus  the 
impression  is  more  than  doubled  in  strength;  thus  the  child  grasping  the 
ball,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing  it,  receives  a double  impression  of  its 
roundness,  that  of  form  by  feeling,  that  of  outline  by  sight.  In  this 
double  appeal  to  the  senses  by  both  touch  and  sight  lies  one  of  the  great 
values  of  form  study  as  a means  of  mental  development,  especially  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

But  it  is  a greater  power  another  way.  The  mind  grows  through  the 
formation  of  ideas.  There  are  three  stages  in  the  growth  of  an  idea,  first 
observation,  then  thought,  then  expression.  Observation  implies  neces- 
sarily not  only  an  object,  but  also  some  property  or  quality  of  that  ob- 
ject to  be  observed,  and  color  and  form  are  those  qualities  of  objects  that 
are  most  appreciable  by  the  child,  although,  strange  to  say,  adults  after 
the  age  of  eager  observation  is  passed  observe  these  properties  very  vaguely 
unless  specially  trained  in  youth. 

Form  and  color  naturally  present  themselves  first  to  the  observation  of 
the  child,  and  therefore  are  the  first  means  of  mental  development,  and 
the  first  means  by  which  the  attention  may  be  gained.  The  question 
whether  form  or  color  awakens  the  attention  first  is  not  a question  to 
be  discussed  here,  for  whichever  is  considered  first,  form  must  still  stand 
in  the  front  rank;  for  color  can  be  perceived  by  but  one  sense,  while  form 
appeals  to  two  senses.  However  much  the  child  may  be  attracted  by  the 
color  or  glitter  of  an  object,  the  color  or  glitter  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
satisfying  to  him ; he  is  not  happy  unless  he  grasps  the  object  in  his  hands. 
The  pleasure  of  grasping  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  lie  somewhat  in 
the  sense  of  possession  that  it  gives,  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  the 
whole;  beyond  the  pleasure  of  possession  seems  to  lie  the  pleasure  of  in- 
vestigation, the  delight  of  learning,  for  while  grasping  the  object  ideas 
of  form  are  growing  in  his  mind  through  the  sense  of  touch.  As  the 
impressions  of  form  are  received  the  little  brain  begins  to  work,  and  soon 
the  desire  for  expression  comes,  and  later  any  means  of  expressing  those 
ideas  is  a delight,  if  opportunity  is  given.  The  little  fingers  will  model 
the  clay  and  mould  the  sand  with  the  keenest  delight,  and  thus  he  will 
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express  what  he  has  observed.  Undoubtedly  modelling  and  moulding 
were  the  first  expressions  of  form  by  the  race.  He  will  build  forms,  mak- 
ing new  forms,  and  will  tirelessly  arrange  them ; he  will  make  as  far  as 
he  has  material.  After  modelling,  building  and  arranging,  which  lead 
him  to  express  his  ideas  of  form  in  three  dimensions,  comes  drawing, 
which  is  more  difficult  as  it  expresses  three  dimensions  on  a surface  having 
but  two  dimensions,  but  although  more  abstract  than  modelling,  drawing 
becomes  a means  of  more  universal  expression  because  its  material  is  more 
simple.  Last  in  the  expression  of  form  comes  language.  For  this  order 
of  drawing  before  language  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  race  again,  the 
first  development  of  written  language.  We  find  it  beginning  with  the 
pictographic,  passing  from  that  to  the  hieroglyphic,  and  from  that  to 
our  own  conventional  written  language..  You  can  imagine  the  develop- 
ment of  spoken  language  by  noticing  the  intercourse  between  two  persons 
who  do  not  understand  each  other’s  tongue.  The  first  communication  is 
made  by  presenting  objects,  then  by  imitative  sounds  and  descriptive 
gestures,  which  are  in  a measure  drawing,  and  then  by  shortened  and 
therefore  conventionalized  signs  and  words. 

Form  study  and  drawing,  then,  furnish  the  means  of  mental  develop- 
ment by  growth  of  ideas,  first,  by  observation  of  form ; second,  by  thought 
concerning  form ; third,  by  expression  of  form  ideas,  by  modelling,  by 
building,  arranging  and  making,  and  later  by  drawing  and  language.  A 
drawing  will  give  a more  perfect  idea  of  form  than  the  most  perfect 
language. 

Still  further,  form  is  an  essential  element  in  all  art;  there  is  no  art  into 
which  form  does  not  enter  as  a constituent  part.  Whether  the  art  be 
poetry,  music,  the  drama,  sculpture,  painting,  or  architecture,  form  is 
the  underlying  essential.  As  a means  of  leading  to  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, form  demands  the  broadest  recognition.  Some  will  ask,  Have  we 
any  need  to  make  provision  for  art  education?  Should  we  make  any  pro- 
vision for  that  in  our  every-day  schools?  I would  answer,  that  if  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anything  in  human  life  higher  than  food  and  clothing, 
higher  than  industry  and  wage-earning,  higher  than  manufacture  and 
trade,  if  we  believe  there  is  in  human  life  anything  higher  than  facts  of 
knowledge,  higher  than  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  higher  than  di- 
gests and  compendiums,  higher  than  a knowledge  of  the  world  of  science 
and  of  history,  if  we  believe  that  there  is  in  every  human  life  a longing 
for  the  ideal,  which  if  cultivated  would  bear  wonderful  fruit,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  in  every  human  life  there  are  emotions  and  aspirations  toward 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  then  we  must  make  room  for  art 
in  all  education,  art  which  is  the  recognition,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  thoughts  in  their  most  beautiful  form. 

We  find,  then,  three  cogent  reasons  for  studying  form: 
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First : The  knowledge  that  the  study  of  form  gives  of  our  worldly  en- 
vironment— and  here  may  be  grouped  all  industrial  knowledge  of  form  and 
all  scientific  attainment  concerning  form  for  the  purposes  of  industry ; 
this  is  the  practical  reason. 

Second : Because  the  study  of  form  may  be  so  large  a factor  in  the 
mental  development — and  here  may  be  grouped  all  scientific  study  of 
form,  whether  mathematic  or  natural.  This  is  the  educational  reason. 

Third : Because  the  study  of  form  is  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
beautiful — and  here  may  be  grouped  all  knowledge  of  ideals  of  form  as 
expressing  the  highest  truths  of  form ; and  this  is  the  art  reason. 

Having  made  this  rapid  survey  of  the  purposes  and  aims  of  form  study, 
it  would  not  seem  pertinent  to  present  the  inquiry  of  the  morning, 
Should  instruction  in  form  he  based  upon  type  solids  or  upon  miscellane- 
ous objects  ? 

There  are  some  very  strong  advocates  of  the  study  of  form  who  not  only 
believe  in,  hut  are  also  very  great  enthusiasts  for,  the  study  of  type  forms, 
who  carry  the  study  far  away  into  the  finest  and  most  subtile  geometric 
distinctions,  who  delight  in  all  the  classifications  and  modifications  to 
which  geometric  form  lends  itself  so  readily,  and  who  see  in  this  study 
great  possibilities  for  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  intellect. 
There  are  others  who  recognize  the  value  of  the  study  of  form,  who  rebel 
against  the  abstruse  and  abstract  method  just  mentioned,  and,  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  the  extreme  of  abstract  geometry,  turn  for  their  subjects  of 
form  study  to  the  world  about  us,  and  have  their  children  gain  their  ideas 
of  form  wholly  from  miscellaneous  objects,  believing  that  through  such 
study  there  will  come  after  a while,  by  some  natural  process,  an  orderly 
and  available  knowledge  of  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  would  agree  that  that  study  of  type  forms  which 
leads  only  to  abstract  form  characteristics,  without  reference  to  or  con- 
nection with  the  world  of  form  about  us,  is  not  the  method  for  the  child. 
It  would  not  have  seemed  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  were  it 
not  that  this  is  the  method  in  form  study  which  is  pursued  in  some 
normal  schools,  and  which  is  presented  to  students  as  suited  to  primary 
work. 

Those  who  in  opposition  to  this  proceed  to  the  other  extreme  and,  dis- 
carding all  type  forms,  depend  wholly  upon  objects,  are  evidently  looking 
for  what  is  near  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  reach  child  nature  through  the  form  study  of  objects,  which  mean 
something  to  the  child,  which  are  not  abstractions;  in  one  way,  this  is 
certainly  right.  But  is  it  the  best  way?  The  child  should  grow  through 
his  own  investigations,  and  objects  should  be  presented  which  will  inter- 
est him,  hut  should  these  objects  be  so  miscellaneous  as  to  form  characteris- 
tics? Will  it  be  best  to  have  the  little  ones  take  up  a simple  object  to- 
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day,  a complex  object  to-morrow,  a compound  one  the  next  day,  each  of 
these  objects  having  essentially  different  form  characteristics  (aside  from 
their  varying  degrees  of  complexity)  and  wait  for  clear  ideas  of  form  to 
develop  from  them?  This  is  what  a miscellaneous  collection  of  objects 
for  form  study  means. 

Will  there  be  an  orderly  arrangement  of  form  qualities  in  the  mind? 
Will  there  not  result  simply  a jumble  of  indistinct,  ill-defined  impressions 
which  will  have  its  deteriorating  and  disorderly  influence  on  all  the  men- 
tal processes  of. the  child?  Suppose,  however,  that  the  word  miscellane- 
ous is  not  construed  so  literally,  and  that  the  objects  are  selected  so  as  to 
illustrate  one  particular  form  characteristic:  each  of  these  objects  will 
probably  have  some  other  characteristic,  equally  if  not  more  striking  than 
its  form  characteristic,  and  the  impression  of  form  will  be  weakened,  the 
attention  will  be  divided.  Take,  for  example,  the  cylindric  objects  illus- 
trated here — in  the  muff,  the  firmness,  its  warmth,  are  strong  character- 
istics— in  the  napkin,  the  meal  which  it  suggests — in  the  jar,  the  pre- 
serves which  it  is  likely  to  have  held — in  the  fire-crackers,  the  noise,  the 
joy  and  so  on,  the  form  being  quite  in  the  background.  Very  little  im- 
pression of  cylindric  form  will  be  gained,  and  the  point  of  the  lesson  will 
be  lost.  It  would  be  a difficult  task  for  the  best  teacher  to  discover  the 
characteristics  of  a cylinder  from  these  objects.  The  results  would  be 
similar  with  the  sphere ; oranges,  apples,  and  balls  are  spheric,  but  the 
form  characteristic  of  a sphere,  its  absolute  sphericity,  cannot  be  so  well 
appreciated  in  any  object  as  in  the  sphere  itself. 

Froebel,  by  his  almost  divine  thought,  gave  to  the  world  the  foundation 
of  form  study  on  type  forms — that  is  to  say,  forms  of  perfection.  Thus 
he  gave  to  be  ever  present  the  perfect  for  that  which  should  always  re- 
main the  ideal.  He  began  with  the  sphere,  so  firmly  self-centred,  abso- 
lutely unchanging,  always  appearing  the  same,  and  around  this  ideally 
perfect  form  he  clustered  all  the  forms  of  nature  that  approached  this 
type.  With  the  sphere  he  took  the  cube,  which,  like  the  sphere,  was 
equal  in  its  three  dimensions,  but,  unlike  the  sphere,  had  varying  phases, 
now  showing  but  one  face,  now  two,  now  three. 

After  some  eight  years  of  study  he  added  to  these  two  types  the  cylinder, 
thus  making  the  three  that  remain  as  his  monument,  the  sphere,  the 
cube,  and  the  cylinder. 

Those  who  are  now  pursuing  form  study  on  the  basis  of  type  forms 
further  add  other  forms  of  these  types,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not 
to  multiply  too  greatly  these  types,  as  such  multiplicity  would  lead  to 
mere  variants  instead  of  type  forms. 

But,  you  may  say,  these  type  forms  are  the  embodiment  and  result  of 
the  deepest  thought  of  man;  they  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  child. 
It  is  true  these  type  forms  are  the  embodiment  and  result  of  the  deepest 
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thought  of  man.  They  have  arisen  on  the  one  hand  from  the  closest  and 
most  profound  study  of  nature,  through  which  her  marvellous  plan  has 
been  revealed,  and,  on  the  other,  from  mental  abstractions,  which  have 
been  builded  one  upon  the  other  into  the  science  of  geometry.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  type  forms,  mediations  between  nature  and  abstract 
thought,  stand  the  ready  servants  of  the  little  child,  through  which  he 
may  grow  to  the  stature  of  a man,  and  with  which  he  may  himself  be- 
come a creator. 

Would  you  know  how  the  child  learns  through  these,  observe  his  method. 
Observe  the  natural  method  of  the  child.  He  studies  form  by  touch 
rather  than  by  sight;  he  grasps,  he  handles,  he  feels  the  ball,  he  drops  it 
and  watches  it  roll,  he  grasps  it  again,  and  again  he  drops  it  and  watches 
it;  he  repeats  this  study,  almost  never  tiring.  He  parts  with  this  little 
companion  a moment,  only  to  grasp  it  again  and  learn  to  know  it  well 
through  touch.  His  sight  does  not  reveal  to  him  what  he  feels  in  his  lit- 
tle hand. 

Look  at  the  sphere ; how  much  does  your  sight  reveal  to  you  of  the 
sphere?  The  sight  can  only  tell  of  the  part  that  is  toward  you,  and  that 
imperfectly,  unless  your  sight  is  well  trained ; touch  must  aid  you  to  the 
rest. 

This  appeal  to  touch  is  made  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  us  all 
also.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  without  handling  or  at  least  touching 
the  object  we  wdsh  to  examine.  The  sculptor  does  not  trust  to  his  sight 
alone ; he  frequently  feels  the  object  which  he  is  modelling,  getting  through 
the  touch  the  finer  perception  of  form.  The  blind  study  form  by  touch, 
and  may  thus  learn  to  appreciate  form  as  it  is,  although  never  as  it 
appears. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  primal  study  of  form  should  be  by  touch ; 
the  child  should  himself  hold,  and  feel,  and  handle  the  model.  By  de- 
grees the  sight  will  be  trained  by  the  touch  to  interpret  what  is  seen. 
Having  observed  the  form  by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight,  and  thus  con- 
trasted with  another  form  the  sphere — for  instance,  with  the  cube — he 
longs  to  show  what  the  sphere  is  to  him,  and  eagerly  makes  it  if  he  has 
the  material,  thus  by  expression  completing  his  idea.  He  then  discovers 
something  like  the  type,  an  apple,  an  orange,  and  any  of  the  pleasant 
objects  which  are  beautiful  to  him.  From  one  type  form  he  passes  to 
another;  the  group  of  three  given  by  Froebel,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cyl- 
inder, are  followed  by  other  groups  of  three.  He  learns  of  the  details  of 
form,  he  begins  to  express  by  tablet-laying,  by  stick-laying,  by  paper- 
cutting, by  drawing,  and  still  his  world  of  form  enlarges.  As  he  studies 
his  type  form  he  studies  all  the  forms  about  him,  and  in  his  mind  are 
stored  the  images  of  the  forms  made  perfect  by  the  study  of  the  types. 

The  child  when  coming  to  the  primary  school,  and  even  when  coming 
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first  to  the  kindergarten,  has  already  done  a good  deal  of  form  study  of 
natural  objects,  and,  wonderfully  enough,  it  seems  to  have  been  largely  in 
the  line  of  the  simple  primal  type  forms.  The  fruits  in  which  the  child 
takes  so  much  delight  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  sphere.  The  child 
grasps  the  spheric  object  with  pleasure,  it  having  no  edges  and  corners ; 
hence  the  ball  is  a favorite  plaything.  The  formation  of  the  eye,  which 
gives  a circular  field  of  vision,  seems  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  entirety  of 
a spherical  or  circular  object  with  more  completeness,  and,  therefore, 
with  more  pleasure,  than  any  other  form.  To  meet  his  constructive  de- 
sire, cubic  blocks  are  very  early  seen  among  his  playthings.  His  study 
of  cylindric  form  and  the  pleasure  of  holding  such  objects  seem  to  begin 
with  the  delightful  rattle,  as  well  as  with  the  stem  of  the  bright  flower. 
The  child  of  two  or  three,  therefore,  has  laid  up  a large  store  of  form  im- 
pressions, but  all  are  disconnected  by  the  representations  of  the  type  forms ; 
those  impressions  are  crystallized,  as  it  were,  by  the  type  form ; and  clas- 
sification, that  important  result  of  scientific  research,  may  begin  at  this 
early  stage.  All  spheric  forms  may  now  be  studied  with  regard  to  like- 
ness to,  or  difference  from,  the  sphere,  cubic  forms  may  be  compared 
with  the  cube  and  cylindric  forms  with  the  cylinder. 

Moreover,  as  these  forms  are  types  they  contain  the  essentials  of  form 
in  all  objects,  and  may  stand  for  those  objects,  one  type  form  standing 
for  many  objects.  The  child  mind  in  some  way  quickly  seizes  the  es- 
sentials of  form,  and  on  these  essentials  will  readily  build  wonderful  crea- 
tions and  metamorphoses  which  parallel  or  perhaps  outshine  Cinderella 
and  her  wonderful  coach.  The  sphere  is  not  only  a sphere,  it  is  an 
apple,  an  orange,  a ball;  piles  are  arranged  and  imaginary  feasts  are 
spread ; it  is  a kitten  or  a carriage,  it  runs  so  fast. 

The  cube  may  be  a lump  of  sugar  of  which  guests  may  partake  to  their 
hearts’  content — or  a building  block,  firm  and  steady. 

The  cylinder  may  be  a roller  for  cookies,  or  a roller  for  the  street;  the 
imagination  will  make  it  do  for  either.  It  may  be  a post,  it  may  be  a 
tall,  tall  tree,  or  a telegraph  post.  It  may  be  a candle,  or  it  may  be  a 
cradle,  or  it  may  be  a watering  cart. 

The  square  prism  may  be  a brick ; it  may  be  a trunk,  accompanied 
with  all  the  delights  of  travel,  of  packing  and  unpacking;  it  may  be  a 
box  containing  as  many  marvellous  things  as  the  chest  of  Pandora;  or  it 
is  a cart,  with  the  horse  (the  sphere)  before  it,  which  goes  and  goes  if 
the  cart  is  only  pushed  a little.  Or  several  make  a train  of  cars  with  a 
most  beautiful  smoke-stack  (the  cylinder)  on  the  first.  Or,  adding  the 
triangular  prism,  there  is  a lovely  house,  in  which  may  live  many  airy, 
fairy  spirits  of  fancy,  or  (placing  the  square  prism  vertically)  a bird  house, 
and  in  and  out  of  which  may  fly  pigeons  or  sparrows  or  any  bird  that  he 
cares  to  summon.  Hidden  in  the  ellipsoid  and  ovoid  the  fruits  come  in 
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again,  and  here  follow  all  the  elliptic  and  oval  shapes  of  leaves  which 
cluster  into  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  conic  forms  of  trees.  From  organic  nat- 
ure come  round,  rounding  and  curved  forms,  while  inorganic  nature 
and  manufacture  give  mainly  forms  of  plane  surface.  The  pyramids  and 
cones  make  spires  and  steeples,  and  so  a merry  village  grows.  And  the 
little  vase  form  leads  to  thought  of  beautiful  flowers  and  also  fosters  in 
the  childish  mind  the  sense  of  beauty  of  form. 

So,  with  the  essentials  of  form  in  these  types,  the  child  builds,  and 
creates,  and  soars,  seeming  many  times  to  find  more  delight  through  the 
activity  of  the  imagination  in  investing  these  essentials  with  minor  de- 
tails than  if  the  actual  object  were  present. 

Moreover,  in  these  lie  the  basic  principles  of  life — in  the  sphere 
which  loves  to  roll,  but  which  will  stand,  controlled  activity — in  the  cube 
and  square  prism,  “which  love  to  stand,”  stability  and  repose — in  the 
cylinder,  growth  and  aspiration,  and  through  their  use  these  principles 
may  be  developed. 

Again,  as  the  years  go  on  the  horizon  of  the  child  increases.  The 
great  forces  of  the  world  begin  to  interest  him ; he  begins  to  study  ma- 
chinery and  to  learn  to  construct.  Here  he  studies  again  the  types  and 
he  finds  the  world  a sphere  whirling  through  space  and  the  little  drops 
of  water  spheres  rolling  up  to  be  a mighty  power.  He  finds  the  cylinder 
and  curved  face  type  forms  constant  factors  in  machinery,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  pulley  and  shaft,  the  rod,  the  pin,  the  cylinder  and  the  pis- 
ton, the  screw  and  matrix,  in  these,  all  cylinders,  lie  our  great  driving 
power;  and  in  manufacture  and  building  he  finds  the  plane-faced  types 
prevail,  the  cube,  the  square  and  oblong  prism,  the  almost  universal 
forms  in  wall  structure,  while  the  triangular  prism  gives  the  roof  cover- 
ings high  or  low. 

And  still  further,  as  we  lead  the  child  onward,  we  find  that  in  these  lit- 
tle models  lie  wonderful  types  of  the  aesthetic.  In  their  facts  we  study 
construction,  in  their  grouping  we  study  representation,  and  in  their 
arrangement  decoration. 

The  sphere  and  cube  are  perfect  in  their  equal  dimensions ; the  cube, 
square  prism,  and  pyramid  suggest  the  Egyptian  firm  basing ; the  square 
and  triangular  prism,  placed  horizontally,  the  low  Greek ; the  cylinder 
and  all  spheric  and  hemispheric  forms  the  all-embracing  Roman;  the 
upright  prism  and  the  cone  and  high  pyramid,  the  vertical  turreted,  up- 
ward tendency  of  the  Gothic,  while  in  the  ellipsoid  and  ovoid  and  vase 
form  rest  all  the  lines  of  the  most  subtile  beauty  of  that  most  perfect 
ornament,  the  Greek. 

If  we  take  our  student  to  higher  thought,  still  the  types  go  with  him ; 
and  he  learns  to  listen  with  the  philosopher  to  the  “ music  of  the  spheres.” 

So  we  find  that  these  type  forms  accompany  us  from  infancy  to  age ; 
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around  them  the  fancy  of  the  child  plays  with  delight ; through  them  he 
may  be  led  to  action,  to  firmness,  to  growth ; with  them  he  learns  to  ana- 
lyze, to  create,  to  construct  and,  as  he  passes  on  to  maturity,  upon  them 
he  builds  in  industry,  in  art,  in  philosophy. 

Once  more,  they  are  form  types  of  the  universal,  they  reveal  nature’s 
plans  and  art’s  ideals.  Through  them  we  may  grow  on  the  one  hand  into 
the  most  inner  enjoyment  of  nature’s  marvellous  creations,  and  on  the 
other  into  accord  with  the  greatest  aspirations  and  achievements  of  art, 
and  thus  learn  that  these  two,  nature  and  art,  are  in  their  essence  one. 

“Not  from  a vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought. 

“ The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

Wrought  in  a sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 

The  conscious  stones  to  beauty  grew. 

Know’st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird’s  nest 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast? 

Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell, 

Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell? 

Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads? 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  Zone ; 

And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 

To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 

O’er  England’s  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 

For,  out  of  Thought’s  interior  sphere, 

These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 

Adopted  them  into  her  race, 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat.” 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY’S  MIYTJTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Toronto,  July  15,  1891. 

The  sessions  of  the  music  department  were  held  in  the  Jarvis  Street 
Baptist  Church. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3 o’clock  p.m.  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Herbert  Griggs,  of  Denver,  Col.  The  Secretary  being  absent, 
C.  H.  Congdon,  of  St.  Paul,  was  elected  Secretary  'pro  tem. 

After  a song  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Schuch,  of  Toronto,  came  the  President’s  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Edgar  0.  Silver,  of  Boston,  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ The 
Growth  of  Music  among  the  People.”  The  department  listened  to  a song 
by  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Shilton,  of  Toronto,  followed  by  a paper  on  “ Methods,” 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Cringan,  of  Toronto.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a class  of 
children.  A sight-singing  test  dictated  by  President  Griggs  was  presented 
to  the  children.  They  failed  to  sing  it  at  sight.  A sharp  and  somewhat 
heated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron,  0.,  W. 
H.  Smith,  of  Montreal,  Garvin,  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Gardner,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Congdon,  of  St.  Paul,  Holt,  of  Boston,  Eoresman,  of  Chicago,  S.  H. 
Preston,  Clarke,  and  others  took  part.  The  majority  of  those  present 
were  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Cringan  closed  the  debate  in  a short  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  stated  that  the  assertion  had  been  made  that  the  tonic  sol-fa  had 
made  more  readers  of  the  staff  notation  than  all  the  other  systems  com- 
bined. This  statement  had  never  been  disputed.  He  also  gave  statistics 
showing  that  the  new  system  had  made  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
Great  Britain  than  the  staff  notation. 

The  session  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Friday,  July  17,  at  3 p.m.,  at 
the  same  place. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 


July  17,  1891. 

Session  opened  with  song  by  Miss  Snarr.  Paper  by  S.  H.  Preston,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  on  “ The  Study  of  Music  in  its  Relation  to  Mental 
Development.” 

Discussion  participated  in  by  Mr.  Beggs,  of  Denver,  Col.,  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Music,  “Canadian  and  American  National  Airs,”  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Richards,  of  Toronto.  The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Beggs,  of  Denver,  Col. , and  carried : 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  request  publishers  of  school  music  books 
and  readers  to  adopt  a,  universal  arrangement  of  national  melodies,  also  a number  of 
songs  strictly  American  in  character  of  words  and  music  to  be  inserted  in  same.  Further, 
to  suggest  to  same  publishers  and  publishers  of  choral  works  the  advisability  of  placing 
the  syllable  of  the  incoming  key  over  bridge  note  of  each  part  in  cases  of  modulation. 
Committee  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  N.  E.  A. 

On  motion  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Mr.  N.  L.  Glover,  President,  Akron,  0. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Clarence  Birchard,  Secretary,  Chicago,  111. 

On  motion  meeting  adjourned. 


C.  H.  Congdon,  Sec.  pro  tem. 
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PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 


The  session  of  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  N.  E.  A.  of  ’91  seems 
to  me  to  be  a most  interesting  one,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant position  that  music  in  the  public  schools  has  come  to  occupy,  hut 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  international  character. 

We  have  met,  not  only  as  teachers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
has  been  our  annual  custom,  hut  we  join  now  for  the  first  time  with 
teachers  of  another  country  to  exchange  ideas,  to  sift  out  from  the 
general  mass  of  many  different  methods,  thoughts  and  habits  that  will 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  education,  to  rub  up  against  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  that  by  the  very  process  of  attrition  we  may  all  of  us  be  the 
brighter  and  better,  to  cement  old  friendships  and  make  new  ones,  to 
compare  notes  with  each  other  and  report  results  of  another  year’s  work, 
to  tell  each  other  what  wonderful  schools  and  classes  we  have,  and  men- 
tion what  startling  things  the  few  good  ones  can  do,  and  forgetting  the 
remarkably  easy  things  the  many  poor  ones  cannot  do;  in  short,  to  put 
in  four  days  absorbing  all  the  pleasure,  good,  and  improvement  that 
social  and  business  contact  makes  possible. 

As  for  myself,  I cheerfully  acknowledge  that  I have  come  here  to  steal, 
and  if  I happen  to  have  any  ideas  or  notions  lying  around  that  are 
worth  stealing,  and  any  of  you  think  you  want  them,  I assure  you  that 
there  will  be  neither  “ locks,  bolts,  nor  bars”  to  interfere  with  your  com- 
mitting the  same  crime. 

If  our  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  line  will  bear  with  me  for  a few 
moments,  I would  like  to  make  a suggestion  in  regard  to  something  that 
affects  us  who  come  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  our  national  or  patriotic 
songs.  They  are  coming  into  more  general  use  than  ever  before  in  our 
school  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a uniform 
version  of  these  songs  published  in  the  various  publications  throughout 
the  United  States. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  it  would  be  a 
highly  desirable  thing  to  have  in  each  publication,  or  new  series  of  school 
music  books,  a number  of  songs  distinctly  American  in  character  of  music 
and  of  easy  rendering  inserted.  These  songs  could  be  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  a committee,  the  chairman  of  which  could  correspond  with 
publishers,  notifying  them  of  the  authority  and  action  of  said  committee, 
requesting  that  they  insert  these  songs  in  their  publications. 

I would  like  now  to  offer  one  more  suggestion,  and  this  affects  all  of 
us  who  use  the  staff  notation,  and  I presume  most  of  us  do.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  one  great  deficiency  in  the  staff  notation  that  is  over- 
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come  in  the  “ tonic  sol-fa”  in  a manner  at  once  both  simple  and  practical, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason,  that  I can  see,  why  it  should  not  be  adopted 
by  the  staff  notation,  and  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  the  “ tonic  sol-fa” 
has  the  advantage — it  is  true  that  I have  noticed  that  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances it  has  been  used  with  the  staff,  but  it  is  not  at  all  universal — I 
refer  to  passages  in  vocal  music  where  modulations  into  foreign  keys  oc- 
cur. There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  the  singer,  no  character  to  give 
him  an  idea  what  key  he  is  singing  in,  when  by  placing  the  syllables  of 
the  incoming  key  over  the  notes  of  the  different  parts  where  the  transi- 
tion occurs  would  decrease  the  difficulties  of  sight-reading  tenfold,  and 
make  simple  that  which  otherwise  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  average  chorus  singer  has  but  little  knowledge  of  harmony,  and, 
especially  if  he  has  only  his  part  before  him  to  sing  from,  when  a mod- 
ulation occurs  he  is  at  a loss  to  a great  extent  to  know  where  he  is, 
and  into  what  family  of  tones  he  has  entered,  when  just  at  that  time 
an  introduction,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  a change  of  syllable  with  the 
change  of  key  would  be  “light  in  darkness.” 

If  publishers  of  choral  works  could  be  brought  to  see  the  importance  of 
such  a slight  change,  it  would  certainly  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
singer,  and  but  little  additional  expense  to  the  publisher. 

I hope  that  the  above  points  may  be  freely  discussed  some  time  before 
the  sessions  of  this  department  close,  and  if  they  are  thought  worthy  of 
it  that  action  will  be  taken. 

There  is  little  else  to  be  said  in  this  address,  which  is  remarkable  only 
for  its  brevity,  except  to  say  that  it  is  with  a feeling  of  the  utmost  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  to  meet  not  only  with  old  friends  who  have  been  as- 
sociated together  in  the  same  work,  but  to  meet  and  become  acquainted, 
and,  I trust,  to  become  warm  friends  with  those  whom  we  meet  here  for 
the  first  time. 

I hope  that  in  the  meeting  of  this  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  there 
will  be  the  utmost  freedom  in  interchange  of  thought  and  conviction, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  in  discussion,  and  a warmth  of  friendliness 
and  good-feeling  in  our  social  intercourse  with  one  another. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  MUSIC  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 

EDGAR  0.  SILVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  perceive  at  the  present  time  the  liveliest 
promise  of  a positive  and  powerful  movement  in  favor  of  music  among 
the  people  of  this  continent.  Indeed,  the  movement  may  be  said  to  be 
already  well  under  way , and  every  present  indication  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  destined  to  increase  in  extent  and  in  intensity,  until  the  knowl- 
edge and  expression  of  music,  as  well  as  the  love  for  it,  become  universal 
among  the  American  people.  The  indications  which  point  to  this  result 
are  many  and  varied,  but  they  are  nevertheless  unmistakable.  They  ap- 
pear not  only  in  the  increasing  desire  for  music  among  the  people  and  in 
the  fuller  recognition  of  its  disciplinary  value  by  our  educational  leaders, 
but  also,  and  quite  as  much,  in  the  agencies  which  are  already  in  active 
operation  to  bring  about  this  result.  Among  the  most  promising,  sig- 
nificant, and  potent  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  without  taking  time 
here  to  enumerate  further,  (1)  the  greater  activity  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession at  large,  and  the  intelligence  and  earnestness  with  which  many  of 
our  leading  musicians  are  now  addressing  themselves  to  different  lines  of 
effort  for  developing  and  elevating  the  taste  for  music  among  the  people, 
and  for  diffusing  a genuine  musical  intelligence;  and  (2)  the  constantly 
increasing  recognition  of  music  as  a regular  branch  of  study  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  fact  that  musical  attainment  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  counted  among  the  requisites  of  a common-school  education — indeed, 
is  already  so  counted  in  a large  majority  of  those  communities  that  are 
most  progressive  in  matters  of  public  education. 

As  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  those  here  present  have  to  do  more 
especially  with  music  on  its  educational  side  (or  with  the  problems  and 
processes  of  education,  of  which  education  in  music  is  one  factor  or  ele- 
ment), it  is  deemed  best  to  limit  the  view  here  more  particularly,  in  so 
far  as  agencies  are  involved,  to  the  “ Growth  of  Music  among  the  People” 
as  dependent  upon,  and  to  be  realized  through,  the  efficient  teaching  of 
music  as  a branch  of  common-school  education.  It  has  seemed  best  also 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  present  and  practical  aspects,  and  to  urge, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  claims  of  music  to  a larger  place  in  the  education 
and  life  of  the  people,  and  to  note  the  vast  results  for  good  which  must 
result  therefrom,  rather  than  take  time  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  and  to  base  its  claims  for  present  recognition  upon  the 
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experience  and  testimony  of  the  more  remote  past.  Such  historical  sur- 
vey would  only  repeat  facts  well  known  to  intelligent  educators  and  musi- 
cians, and  would  seem,  therefore,  in  a discussion  of  this  subject  before  this 
body  to  be  in  the  nature  of  unnecessary,  not  to  say  presumptuous , 

repetition. 

Like  all  great  and  far-reaching  movements,  the  first  efforts  to  incorpo- 
rate music  in  the  public-school  system  of  America  were  in  a small  way, 
and  the  progress  at  first  comparatively  slow ; and  even  up  to  the  present 
time  its  influence  and  results  have  been  more  or  less  confined  to  the  larger 
communities.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  however,  the  subject 
has  been  engaging  more  and  more  the  attention  of  educators,  and  win- 
ning for  itself  a place,  permanent  and  undisputed,  in  our  educational 
system.  Here  the  results  already  realized,  and  the  vast  benefits  which 
have  accrued,  have  borne  convincing  testimony  to  its  educational  and 
moral  value  as  a branch  of  school  study,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  value , 
and  thus  there  has  been  gained  for  music  the  hearty  and  unqualified  sup- 
port of  our  most  progressive  educators. 

The  first  conspicuous  and  effective  advocacy  in  the  United  States  of 
music  as  a branch  of  common-school  education,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer  of  this,  was  in  a lecture  by  Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  the  emi- 
nent geographer,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  the  year 
1830,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We  are  told  that  this  effort  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  made  a great  impression,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  look- 
ing to  the  carrying  out  of  his  suggestions  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
Various  experiments  and  tentative  efforts  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until 
seven  years  later  that  a practical  beginning  was  entered  upon,  and  that  in 
only  one  school , and  through  the  offer  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  to  give  the 
instruction  gratuitously — the  city  government  having  refused  the  neces- 
sary appropriation.  The  next  year,  1838,  the  school  board  voted  as  the 
result  of  this  experiment  to  introduce  music  regularly  into  the  schools, 
and  the  example  was  followed  gradually  by  other  large  cities,  and  later 
on  by  a large  proportion  of  the  smaller  cities  and  many  towns  and  inde- 
pendent school  districts.  Provision  has  been  made  too  for  the  teaching 
of  music  systematically  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  where 
special  preparation  is  given  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
gratifyingto  note  that  in  the  number  of  normal  schools  where  instruction 
in  music  is  given,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion itself,  there  has  been  a marked  advance  in  the  last  few  years — a fact 
which  leads  us  to  hope  for  still  greater  progress  in  the  near  future. 
Meantime,  one  State  in  the  Union  (California)  has  incorporated  into  its 
organic  law  a provision  making  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  compulsory — and  other  States  have  recognized  music, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  by  statute  law. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  music  department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  two  years  ago  at  Nashville,  the  writer  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  submitting  a special  report,  as  secretary  of  the  department,  on 
the  “ Condition  of  Music  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States.”  This  report  was  based  on  information  from  621  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States,  gathered  in  the  year  1889,  in  response  to 
careful  inquiry.  These  towns  comprised  a large  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  towns  and  cities  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880.  Of  these  621  cities  and  towns,  it  was  learned  that 
in  338  (more  than  one-half)  music  was  systematically  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and  school  hoards  was 
overwhelming  in  its  favor  as  a branch  of  school  study,  and  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  results  accomplished.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  proportion  of  cities  and  towns  where  music  is  taught  has  consider- 
ably increased  since. 

From  the  facts  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  report  and  testimony 
of  eminent  educators  at  the  same  time  gathered,  the  following  conclu- 
sions were  then  drawn  and  stated : 

“ 1.  That  vocal  music  as  a branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  has  stood  the  crucial  test  of  experience  and  critical  obser- 
vation— that  it  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  the  school-room,  and  has 
won  for  itself  the  almost  unanimous  support  and  approval  of  American 
educators. 

“ 2.  That  vocal  music  should  be  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in 
the  schools — not  more  for  its  own  value  than  for  the  sake  of  the  schools 
themselves,  and  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  improvement  of  every 
pupil  in  the  schools. 

“ 3.  That  there  is  at  the  present  time  a growing  sentiment  all  over  the 
country  in  favor  of  music  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  a more  wide- 
spread disposition  than  ever  before  to  have  music  taught  intelligently  in 
the  public  schools. 

“ 4.  That  there  is  in  all  sections  of  the  country  great  need  of  teachers, 
both  regular  and  special,  who  can  carry  forward  the  work — for,  after  all, 
the  question,  ‘ How  soon  can  music  be  generally  and  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  schools?’  must  be  answered  by  the  teachers  of  the  country.  ” 

We  hear  it  said  so  frequently  in  our  day  that  “ new  measures  and  con- 
ditions demand  new  methods  and  new  materials”  that  the  statement  has 
come  to  sound  somewhat  trite  and  commonplace.  As  the  age  moves  on, 
however,  the  truth  which  underlies  this  statement  is  claiming  more  and 
more  the  recognition  of  all  thoughtful  men  and  women ; and  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  our  leaders  of  thought  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  studying  the  demands  of  the  age  and  endeavoring  to 
interpret  to  the  world  the  full  meaning  and  possibilities  of  the  times  in 
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which  we  live.  In  the  light  of  such  scrutiny  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
attainments  and  civilization  of  our  fathers  should  be  found  inadequate 
to  the  present  and  wTholly  insufficient  for  the  future.  It  is  seen  that  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  twentieth  century  must  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  past,  or  even  of  the  acquirements  of  the  present  time. 
New  arts  and  sciences  are  knocking  loudly  at  the  doors  of  our  educational 
systems,  and,  moreover,  some  of  those  branches  hitherto  known  to  the 
masses  in  but  small  measure,  or  wholly  confined  to  the  study  or  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  specialist,  are  now  clamoring  loudly  for  a larger  place  in 
the  education  and  culture  of  the  people. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  thoughtful  educators  find  themselves  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the  claims  of  new  arts  and 
sciences  for  a place  in  the  culture  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  to  impart — at  least  in  a fundamental  way.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  they  almost  despair  as^they  contemplate  the  already  seemingly 
overcrowded  curriculum,  and  endeavor  to  set  about  the  almost  hopeless 
task  of  giving  a larger  place  to  some  branch  already  there  but  demand- 
ing more  recognition,  or  of  finding  a new  place  for  some  wholly  new  sub- 
ject which  the  inexorable  spirit  of  the  age  says“  must  be  taught.”  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  development  and  capacity  of  the  human  mind  deter- 
mine in  the  ultimate  the  bounds  of  civilization  and  culture,  and  in  this 
truth  lies  the  sufficient  assurance  that  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
can  respond  to  every  demand  which  the  real  progress  of  the  race  places 
upon  the  educational  agencies  of  the  age — and  this  will  be  true  to  the 
end  of  time. 

That  the  day  is  near  at  hand  for  a more  general  recognition  of  music 
as  a regular  branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  its  more 
generous  encouragement  and  support,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have 
noted  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  deeply  at 
heart  the  progress  of  music  among  the  people.  Whatever  increased  recog- 
nition may  be  given  to  other  branches  whose  claims  are  pressing  with  in- 
creasing force  and  vigor,  no  friend  of  music  education  need  fear  that 
this  branch  will  be  crowded  aside.  Music  has  already  served  her  full  period 
of  probation,  and  has  earned  and  gained  her  right  to  full  recognition  in 
any  system  of  education  which  is  broad  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
this  great  continent.  We  wage  no  contest  with  the  champions  of  indus- 
trial drawing,  manual  training,  natural  science,  physical  culture,  or  any 
of  the  other  branches  now  asking  so  loudly  for  admission  or  for  larger 
recognition  in  the  school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand,  we  bid  God- 
speed to  every  effort  to  supply  that  which,  in  whatever  direction,  has 
been  shown  to  be  needed  for  the  highest  education  and  largest  develop- 
ment of  those  who  are  now,  or  who  shall  be  hereafter,  in  the  schools. 
Music  is  in  no  sense  and  can  never  ie  a rival  of  any  other  branch  of  human 
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knowledge  or  culture.  Her  place  is  unique.  She  would  take  the  place  of 
no  other  branch ; and  no  other  branch  can  possibly  take  hers.  Her  mis- 
sion depends  ultimately  not  upon  a special  activity  or  even  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  will  the  manifestation  of  her  presence  and  influence 
depend  necessarily  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  upon  special  activities 
and  powers — but  rather  there  will  be,  when  music  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense  is  in  the  individual,  a permeation  of  all  his  powers  and  attainments 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  a unification  of  the  whole  man — in  short,  music 
puts  the  ineffable  crown  and  glory  of  completeness , in  a higher  and  truer 
sense  than  can  be  known  without  it,  upon  the  whole  life  and  character. 
We  are  now  speaking  not  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the  average  person  of 
average  and  well-balanced  capacities.  We  know  that  the  notion  has  pre- 
vailed that  special  aptitude  is  essential  to  attainment  in  music,  and  that 
when  such  special  aptitude  exists  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  musical  at- 
tainments and  proficiency  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  worthy 
attainment.  But  is  this  more  true  of  music  than  of  any  other  great  art 
or  science?  We  are  told  that  in  the  days 

“When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 

While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung,” 

her  art  was  enshrouded  almost  in  the  mystery  of  magic,  and  her  per- 
formers were  clothed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  supernatural  gifts. 
But  was  not  this  true  also  of  the  mathematician  and  the  logician?  If 
we  go  back  far  enough,  we  find  that  every  branch  of  knowledge,  however 
universally  diffused  now,  was  at  first  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few, 
who,  by  reason  of  special  aptitude,  or  specially  favoring  conditions, 
came  into  partial  or  gradual  possession  of  it  earlier  than  their  fellows; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  also,  that  many  of  these  same  branches 
now  commonly  taught  are  better  understood  by  the  average  pupil  in 
our  public  schools  than  by  their  early  discoverers  and  patrons — the  sages 
of  old,  with  all  their  special  aptitudes.  Enough  has  already  been  accom- 
plished to  show  that  the  same  may  be  true  of  music,  indeed  will  be  true 
in  the  not  remote  future.  Enough  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  give  the  liveliest  promise  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  quarter 
of  a century. 

In  no  direction,  perhaps,  is  more  clearly  indicated  the  enlarged  demands 
of  our  nineteenth  (almost  twentieth)  century  civilization  than  in  the 
growing  recognition  of  music  as  an  educating,  civilizing,  and  cultivat- 
ing force.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  music  is  to  be  relegated  to  the 
parlor  and  the  concert-hall,  or  treated  as  a light  and  superficial  pastime 
which  may,  on  occasion,  be  indulged  in,  to  beguile  away  some  sober  mood, 
but  is  incapable  of  ministering  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and 
the  completion  of  a well-rounded  life  and  character.  For  the  truth  is 
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at  last  recognized  that  no  element  in  the  education  of  the  individual  may 
more  surely  move  his  intellect,  sharpen  his  thought,  and  enlist  the  very 
highest  and  best  activities  of  his  mind  and  soul  than  music.  And  herein 
lies  the  basis  and  the  promise  which  give  music  its  indisputable  claim  to 
a place  in  our  educational  system. 

Moreover,  it  has  in  a remarkable  measure  the  power,  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  the  fine  arts,  of  ennobling  the  character  and  refining  the 
whole  nature.  !No  truer  evidence  of  this  need  be  sought  than  the  fact 
that  in  our  day,  as  in  all  history,  those  nations  and  peoples  who  are  with- 
out true  nobility  of  thought  have  no  music.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
“ there  is  no  truer  test  of  the  quality  of  a nation  than  its  music.  Bach 
and  Haydn  and  Beethoven  would  be  impossible  in  a nation  that  did  not 
produce  a Kant,  a Schelling,  and  a Schleiermacher,  and  the  former  are 
as  truly  exponents  of  character  as  the  latter.”  There  has  been  frequently 
expressed  a lament  that  comparatively  so  few  masterpieces  of  composi- 
tion have  yet  been  produced  by  American  composers,  but  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  on  this  account.  Let  us  have  a general  love  and  appre- 
ciation among  the  people  of  what  is  choicest  and  best  in  music,  and  the 
masters  will  appear , to  give  us  a school  of  distinctively  American  musical 
literature,  which  shall  rival,  if  not  excel,  the  nobest  products  of  the  great- 
est musical  genius  hitherto.  The  great  composer,  like  the  great  orator 
and  the  great  poet,  springs  Minerva-like  from  the  genius  of  his  time,  and 
is  the  consummate  flower  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  and  the  people 
from  whom  he  comes. 

The  influence  of  music  on  the  motives  and  impulses  of  action  is  too 
well  recognized  to  require  argument  or  proof  here.  Its  ethical  value  has 
been  sung  by  poets  and  declared  by  philosophers  in  every  age. 

Whatever  difficulties  beset  the  efforts  of  the  present  time  to  provide 
moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  growing  out  of  the  wide  differences  of 
race  and  creed  among  our  people,  there  is  no  danger  of  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  uplifting  and  refining  influence  of  pure  music  on  the  part 
of  any  sane  man — be  he  the  narrowest  dogmatist  or  the  most  pronounced 
rationalist.  Of  all  the  means  which  under  present  conditions  are  avail- 
able and  admissible  for  exerting  a direct  moral  influence  upon  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  none,  save  perhaps  the  personal  character  and  example  of 
the  teacher  himself,  is  more  direct  or  more  potent  than  music. 

“ O flower  of  song,  bloom  on  and  make  forever 
The  world  more  fair  and  sweet.” 

Again,  the  value  of  music  as  a unifying  and  humanizing  force  might 
well  be  the  basis  of  the  strongest  plea  that  need  be  made  for  its  universal 
recognition  and  encouragement,  and  especially  for  giving  it  a place  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  Who  can  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  in  the  education  of  the  world  to  that  recognition  of  the  universal 
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brotherhood . of  man  which  shall  cause  “wars  to  cease”  and  shall  make 
it  possible  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  dwell  together  in  peace  and  uni- 
versal good-will  is  music?  Whether  the  fond  fancy  sometimes  indulged 
in,  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  will  one  day  be  the  universal  language 
of  mankind,  is  ever  realized,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  music  we  now 
have  a language  sufficiently  universal  to  reach  all  men — a language  which 
speaks  in  tones  of  peace  and  good-will  to  the  sensitive  Caucasian  ear, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  “hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.” 

The  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  as  truly  and  as  surely  in 
the  province  of  the  humanities  and  aesthetics  as  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics. No  elements  of  education  and  culture  not  really  needed  and 
not  really  essential  to  the  fullest  and  best  development  of  human  capac- 
ity and  acquirement  can  be  permanently  grafted  upon  our  educational 
system,  or  arbitrarily  forced  to  the  front  by  enthusiasts  and  specialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  for  which  there  is  a real  need  in  human  nature, 
and  for  which  there  is  God-given  capacity  capable  of  development  to 
the  genuine  and  permanent  progress  of  the  individual  and  the  highest 
good  of  the  race,  cannot  be  permanently  kept  in  the  background  through 
indifference,  conservatism  (which  is  too  often  a misnomer  for  selfish  stu- 
pidity and  abject  laziness),  or  the  timorous  fears  of  narrow  and  weak  men, 
who  may  inwardly  groan  and  quake  at  every  movement  for  the  larger 
recognition  of  any  new  truth  or  any  new  branch  of  human  development, 
lest  the  very  foundations  give  way  beneath  their  feet  and  their  old  hob- 
bies fall  to  destruction. 

The  fact  that  in  human  capacity  there  is  the  demand  for  music,  and 
that  its  larger  recognition  has  everywhere  realized  the  most  beneficent 
results,  gives  us,  then,  the  grounds  for  our  assurance  that  it  is  to  have 
constantly  larger  and  larger  recognition,  until  this  capacity,  now  nearly 
universal  in  mankind,  shall  be  developed  to  the  upbuilding  and  progress 
of  the  individual  and  the  race.  Then  shall  be  realized  universally  the 
blessings  and  help  in  all  that  makes  for  higher  civilization,  truer  culture, 
and  nobler  life  of  this  divine  art,  which  the  poet  so  justly  describes  as 

“ Among  all  gifts  that  God  has  sent, 

One  of  the  most  magnificent.” 

As  we  look  into  the  future,  then,  we  find  abundant  promise  and  encour- 
agement that  the  growth  of  music  among  the  people,  which  is  now 
clearly  evident,  and  the  benefits  of  which  have  already  been  realized  to  so 
good  a degree,  is  destined  to  continue , to  the  incalculable  good  of  our  peo- 
ple and  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  encouragement  which  we  thus 
derive  should  inspire  us  to  our  best  efforts,  to  the  end  that  these  benefi- 
cent results  shall  be  realized  in  the  largest  possible  sense — that  music 
may,  indeed,  serve  her  legitimate  purpose  as  the  goddess  of  true  culture, 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  the  potent  factor  in  all  true  human  prog- 
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ress.  So  shall  music  fulfil  her  divinely  appointed  mission,  and  her  noble 
powers  shall  never  be  debased  to  the  degradation  of  mankind ; for  be  it 
remembered  that  the  great  poet,  with  subtle  perception,  declares — 

“Music  oft  hath  such  a charm, 

To  make  the  bad  good  and  the  good  provoke  to  harm." 

Let  her  ever  be  “ the  speech  of  angels”  and  the  language  of  the  truest  and 
holiest  human  aspiration.  Let  her  ever  be  the  ennobling,  tranquillizing 
influence  “ to  raise  the  soul  above  all  earthly  storms” — the  influence 

“That  can  touch 

Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much.” 

Let  her  more  and  more  grace  and  soften  human  nature,  quicken  the 
human  intellect,  elevate  human  life,  and  bring  mankind  into  closer  and 
ever  closer  relationship  and  harmony  with  the  laws  and  processes  of  the 
great  universe  of  which  he  is  a part,  and  with  the  sublime  laws  of  his 
own  life  and  being.  Then  shall  be  realized,  in  its  completeness,  her 
mission,  and  then  shall  the  human  heart  itself  respond  with  perfect  har- 
mony to  the  music  of  the  universe  at  large ; for 

“ Wherever  in  his  rich  creation 

Sweet  music  breathes, — in  wave  or  bird  or  soul, 

’Tis  but  the  faint  and  far  reverberation 
Of  that  great  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll.” 
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A.  T.  CRINGAN,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

The  subject  of  which  I wish  to  speak  to-day  is  methods  in  teaching 
music.  By  this  I mean  methods  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  present  day.  This  is  a subject  which  cannot  be  well 
treated  in  a written  paper,  but  can  best  be  exemplified  by  practical  dem- 
onstration with  a class  of  every-day  public-school  pupils.  In  the  brief 
space  at  my  disposal  I will  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  latter 
course,  and  will  illustrate  a few  of  the  methods  which  I have  found  most 
useful  in  connection  with  my  work  in  the  Toronto  public  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  system  used,  I may  state  at  the  outset  that  we  use 
the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  This  statement  is  one  which  somehow  is  usu- 
ally expected  to  be  accompanied  with  an  apology,  as  if  the  teacher  felt 
that  it  was  not  quite  orthodox.  I have  no  such  apology  to  offer.  On 
the  contrary,  I use  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  because  I have  found  it  to  be 
the  best.  It  is  based  on  sound  educational  principles,  and  will  bear  the 
most  searching  investigation.  It  is  not,  as  some  erroneously  suppose,  an 
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untried  innovation.  It  has  been  tested  and  tried  in  conservative  England 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  what  is  the  result?  At  first  despised  and 
suspected  by  all  who  claimed  to  be  ranked  among  musicians,  it  is  now 
approved  of  by  nearly  every  musician  of  note;  it  is  taught  in  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  public  schools  which  pass  the  government  examination  in 
music ; it  has  done  a noble  work  in  elevating  the  masses  and  improving  the 
standard  of  music  in  church  and  school.  Last  week,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral in  London,  there  was  assembled  a vast  congregation  of  ten  thousand 
souls  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  system,  fifty  years  ago,  by 
that  noble  man,  Eev.  JohnCurwen,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  system  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  Saturday  next  twenty  thou- 
sand singers  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  raise  their  voices 
in  song  as  a living  testimony  to  the  benefits  which  this  system  has  conferred 
on  them  by  cultivating  and  developing  the  gift  of  song,  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  majority  of  mankind.  To-morrow  will  see  five  thousand 
of  the  public-school  children  of  the  city  of  London  assembled  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  system  in  training  the  voices 
of  the  young  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  public-school  teachers. 
We  in  Toronto  will  contribute  our  share  by  giving  a concert  with  fifteen 
hundred  young  volunteers  from  our  city  schools.  To-day  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  show  results , but  methods  only.  The  pupils  who  have  volunteered 
to  assist  me  are  not  selected  pupils,  so  that  no  exhibition  work  need  be  ex- 
pected. They  come  from  the  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  have 
received  no  special  instruction  for  this  lecture,  so  that  their  singing  will 
present  a fair  idea  of  the  average  standard  aimed  at  by  our  regular  teach- 
ers. All  the  teaching  of  music  is  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  from  me  in  every  six  weeks. 

In  teaching  music  we  divide  the  subject  into  six  branches,  viz. : voice- 
training, modulator  drill,  sight-singing,  time,  ear-training,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  songs.  These  I purpose  treating  separately,  showing  their 
application  to  classes  from  the  first  to  the  third  books,  and,  if  time  will 
permit,  the  application  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  to  the  staff  in  the  fourth-book 
classes.  The  methods  of  teaching  voice-training  are  similar  to  those 
pursued  by  all  good  teachers,  and  are  directed  toward  securing  soft,  pure 
quality  of  tone  and  the  repression  of  all  attempts  at  shouting. 

Here  were  exemplified  exercises  in  singing  sustained  tones,  and  chor- 
dal exercises. 

MODULATOR  DRILL. 

In  modulator  drill  we  begin  with  the  tones  of  the  tonic  chord — do,  me, 
and  sol — then  add  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  chords  respectively. 
We  aim  at  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation  by  studying  the  mental 
effect  of  the  tones  in  relation  to  a given  tonic  without  (at  first)  any  ref- 
erence being  made  to  absolute  pitch.  Mistakes  are  rectified  by  appealing 
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to  the  sense  of  perception  of  mental  effect,  not  by  singing  with  the  pupils. 
If  necessary,  the  tones  are  sung  by  the  teacher,  while  the  pupils  listen,  then 
imitate.  In  conducting  modulator  drill  the  teacher  should  have  a defi- 
nite aim  in  view.  To  simply  move  the  pointer  up  and  down,  and  so  lead 
the  pupils  from  one  note  to  another,  without  aiming  to  teach  some  defi- 
nite point,  or  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  tones  under  discussion,  is 
weakening  and  positively  injurious  to  the  pupils.  The  one  thing  most 
to  be  avoided  is  “ running  in  grooves.”  Unless  the  teacher  be  careful  to 
introduce  new  progressions  he  will  continually  be  found  repeating  him- 
self ; the  pupils  will  become  familiar  with  his  progressions,  and  will  sing 
them  with  ease,  although  unable  to  sing  an  exercise  containing  simpler 
intervals  if  given  by  a stranger. 

Here  followed  examples  of  modulator  drill  from  the  blackboard  with 
junior  and  senior  classes. 

SIGHT-SINGING. 

The  principles  involved  in  teaching  sight-singing  are  identical  .with 
those  just  mentioned.  The  tones  follow  in  the  same  order  of  introduction, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  supplemental  to  those  given  from  the  modu- 
lator. The  exercises  should  in  most  cases  be  short  and  to  the  point,  each 
interval  of  known  difficulty  being  treated  in  a separate  exercise.  When 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  the  pupils  feel  that  they  have  accom- 
plished something,  and  are  usually  eager  to  conquer  others.  Individualiz- 
ing should  be  practised  in  sight-singing  in  order  to  secure  confidence 
and  independence.  The  exercises  should  not  be  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar key,  but  the  key  should  be  changed  frequently  in  order  that  pupils 
may  sing  readily  in  all  keys.  Care  must  be  observed,  however,  that  only 
such  notes  be  given  as  are  within  the  compass  of  the  pupils’  voices. 

The  practice  of  vocalizing  without  using  the  syllables  should  also  be  cul- 
tivated, as  it  forms  the  best  preparation  for  singing  to  words. 

Examples  of  methods  were  here  given. 

RHYTHM. 

In  teaching  rhythm  we  take  the  pulse  or  beat  as  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment. This  is  the  point  at  which  we  instinctively  mark  time  by  some 
muscular  movement  when  we  listen  to  music  with  clearly  defined  rhythm. 
Pupils  are  first  trained  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  pulse,  and  then  to 
observe  its  regularity  of  recurrence,  and  finally  its  varied  accent  and  con- 
sequent grouping  into  measures.  Whenever  these  have  been  clearly  com- 
prehended, the  notation  of  time  is  introduced,  and  the  training  of  the  eye 
to  recognize  the  notation  of  time  is  commenced.  Gymnastics  in  eye-train- 
ing  should  be  frequently  given,  and  are  essential  if  quick  and  correct 
reading  is  desired.  I cannot  undertake  to  explain  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal  the  various  signs  used  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  as  this  is  a 
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paper  on  methods,  not  notation ; but  these  can  be  mastered  in  the  study  of 
any  good  teachers’  handbook  of  the  system. 

The  method  of  teaching  time  was  next  exemplified  by  blackboard 
exercises  and  oral  examination. 

EAR-TRAINING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  teaching  music. 
Ear-exercises  cultivate  quickness  in  the  sense  of  hearing  and  in  the  mental 
conception  of  musical  sounds.  They  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation, 
without  which  no  definite  concept  of  any  subject  can  be  acquired.  If 
we  would  be  satisfied  with  our  pupils  being  merely  singing  machines,  the 
power  of  simply  reading  music  would  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose;  but 
surely  we  aim  at  something  higher  and  nobler  than  this.  Do  we  not  wish 
our  pupils  to  become  intelligent  observers  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  re- 
fining in  the  “ art  of  music,”  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  “ art  divine?”  This  ear-training  should 
commence  in  the  earliest  lessons  of  the  primary  classes,  and  should  form  a 
part  of  every  lesson  in  music.  That  this  is  not  impracticable  was  clearly 
proved  in  my  own  experience  during  the  session  just  closed.  During  the 
month  of  January  I announced  that  I would  give  special  attention  to 
ear-training  during  the  session,  and  would  report  all  classes  in  which 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  secured  correct  answers  to  the  ear-tests  given 
during  my  next  visit.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  I found  that  of 
all  the  classes  which  reached  the  specified  standard  nearly  one-half  were 
junior  first  book  classes.  In  the  lower  classes  we  use  only  such  tones  as 
the  pupils  are  familiar  with,  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  the  tones 
and  their  order  until  the  pupils  can  write  down  phrases  of  eight  or  ten 
tones  or  a simple  chant.  As  the  exercises  are  usually  written,  pupils 
who  might  otherwise  be  lazy  or  indifferent  have  no  means  of  avoiding 
the  work,  and  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  see  at  a glance  how  much  or  how 
little  of  the  study  has  been  understood  by  every  individual  pupil.  When 
a particular  tone  is  first  studied,  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  its  place 
in  a group  of  others.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  thinking  of  its 
mental  effect,  and  listening  for  that  effect  only.  Exercises  in  telling  which 
tone  is  sung  on  a particular  number  then  follow,  and  lastly  in  telling  the 
name  of  any  tone  sung  to  la,  or  any  other  syllable.  The  tones  of  the 
tonic  chord  should  be  sung  in  all  cases  before  an  exercise  is  given,  in  order 
that  the  key  may  be  clearly  defined. 

Exercises  in  telling  tones  by  ear  were  here  given,  the  pupils  writing  the 
answers. 

PREPARING  SONGS. 

I need  not  enter  into  the  methods  which  we  adopt  in  teaching  songs, 
as  they  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  usually  employed.  We  first 
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teach  the  notes  from  the  blackboard  or  books ; then  the  words  are  taught 
separately.  Attention  is  given  to  points  in  phrasing,  enunciation,  qual- 
ity of  tone  and  expression,  as  may  be  required.  No  instrumental  help  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  songs,  the  pupils  being  required  to  read  the 
notes  at  sight.  When  mistakes  are  made,  reference  is  made  to  the  mod- 
ulator for  corrections. 

I have  not  been  able  to  give  as  full  an  exposition  of  methods  as  I could 
have  wished,  as  any  one  of  the  subjects  indicated  would  have  formed  suffi- 
cient subject  for  a paper  of  the  length  prescribed  by  the  Association. 
If  I have  succeeded  in  throwing  fresh  light  on  any  points  with  which  any 
of  my  hearers  may  have  experienced  a difficulty,  I shall  be  satisfied. 


THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MENTAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

S.  H.  PRESTON-,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

I do  not  intend,  in  this  paper,  to  treat  of  the  value  of  music  study  as 
a means  of  mental  discipline,  or  of  the  general  value  of  a knowledge  of 
the  science  of  the  mind  in  music-teaching.  At  this  stage  of  advance- 
ment these  truths  are  conceded  by  all  progressive  teachers,  and  argument 
is  needless.  Between  the  theories  on  which  methods  are  based  and  the 
ideal  results  there  is,  however,  a wide  field  for  disagreement ; and  it  is 
with  the  object  of  considering  the  hindrances  as  well  as  the  aids  to  men- 
tal progress  that  this  paper  is  submitted. 

The  problem  of  how  to  teach  music  in  the  schools  to  the  best  advantage 
is  an  absorbing  question,  and  one  which  occasions  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  teachers.  The  necessity  of  a psychological  basis  is  generally 
recognized,  but  the  particular  application  of  fundamental  truths  is  dis- 
puted. Music  is  a complex  subject,  which  demands  the  closest  study  of  its 
many  phases  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  teaching. 
The  discussion  of  methods  is  often  unproductive  for  want  of  a proper  con- 
nection between  the  aim  of  instruction  and  the  results  which  are  most 
worthy  of  attainment.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  practical  value  of  any 
system  without  first  deciding  upon  a logical  foundation ; but  with  the 
objects  of  music  study  clearly  defined,  we  have  a basis  for  an  intelligent 
comparison  of  results.  At  present  results  are  judged  more  from  the 
standard  of  individual  taste  than  from  that  of  educational  advancement. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  aim,  and  various  forms  of  musical  progress 
are  exhibited  as  evidence  of  superiority  of  methods,  of  books,  or  of  nota- 
tion. Without  a fixed  standard  for  comparison  teachers  approve  alter- 
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nately  of  diverse  methods,  because  they  are  shown  that  in  one  case  pupils 
sing  pleasing  songs ; in  others,  they  use  a beautiful  tone,  or  read  intervals 
readily,  or  interpret  music  expressively.  These  are  all  factors  in  musical 
education,  the  study  of  one  or  more  of  which  should  not  become  the  sole 
object  of  the  teacher’s  work.  There  should  be  a higher  object,  a nobler 
aim — the  development  of  mental  power. 

It  may  he  argued  that  mental  training  must  accompany  musical  knowl- 
edge; but  this  can  be  true  only  to  a limited  extent.  The  tendency  of 
teaching  based  on  narrow  ideals  is  the  accomplishment  of  a specific  result 
in  the  easiest  and  quickest  manner;  while  the  influence  of  the  broader 
view  leads  a teacher  to  constantly  consider  not  what  seems  easiest , but  what 
is  lest — to  discriminate  between  methods  which  employ  sensuous  associa- 
tion and  those  which  cultivate  association  of  ideas  and  self-activity — and 
to  aim  at  strengthening  the  child  to  overcome  difficulties,  instead  of 
“ simplifying”  the  study  to  the 'level  of  the  undisciplined  mind. 

The  pernicious  tendency  to  “ make  things  easy,”  by  avoiding  obstacles, 
arises  from  the  effort  to  gain  a particular  end,  apart  from  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  mental  growth ; and  well-meaning  philanthro- 
pists advocate  methods  of  music  study  which  carefully  shield  the  imma- 
ture intellect  from  the  natural  conditions  of  life.  These  systems  may 
be  well  adapted  to  the  mentally  weak,  and  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
plan  of  “ The  Dictator,”  in  Dr.  Holmes’  latest  work,  who  satirically  pro- 
poses to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  idiot  asylum  the  art  of  writing  “poems.” 
He  says : “ I would  start  in  the  simplest  way ; thus : 

When  darkness  veils  the  evening 

I love  to  close  my  weary  .... 

The  pupil  begins  by  supplying  the  missing  words,  which  most  children 
who  are  able  to  keep  out  of  fire  and  water  can  accomplish  after  a certain 
number  of  trials.  When  the  poet  that  is  to  be  has  got  so  as  to  perform 
this  task  easily,  a skeleton  verse,  in  which  two  or  three  words  of  each 
line  are  omitted,  is  given  the  child  to  fill  up.  By  and  by  the  more  diffi- 
cult forms  of  metre  are  outlined,  until  at  length  a feeble-minded  child 
can  make  out  a sonnet,  completely  equipped  with  its  four  pairs  of  rhymes 
in  the  first  section  and  its  three  pairs  in  the  second  part.” 

But  those  who  “ try  to  make  things  easy”  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  invention  of  debilitating  methods,  but  also  endeavor  to  “ simplify” 
the  universal  notation  in  various  degrees.  Mild  reformers  are  content 
with  eliminating  the  clef,  sharps  and  flats,  time  signatures,  and  other 
“ superfluous”  signs  which  might  cause  mental  paralysis  if  carelessly  dis- 
played, or  in  using  only  one  line  of  the  staff  so  as  to  follow  the  precept 
“ one  thing  at  a time.”  Possibly  this  original  application  of  the  maxim 
has  been  abandoned  since  the  equally  original  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  on  each  side  of  a line  there  is  a space. 
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The  reformer  who  is  not  mild  does  not  dispute  the  necessity  of  using 
the  staff  notation,  but  argues  that  in  order  to  understand  it  children 
must  first  learn  to  sing  from  a simpler  notation,  which  is  equivalent,  in 
this  case,  to  saying  that  a systematic  course  of  telling  will  ultimately 
produce  independent  thinking. 

The  revolutionists  who  would  consign  the  staff  notation  to  oblivion  are 
alluded  to  by  their  less  militant  brethren,  who  ought  to  know,  as  cranks. 

There  are  prototypes  of  these  three  classes  among  the  would-be  re- 
formers of  the  English  language.  Both  movements  are  based  on  the  same 
fallacies,  and  have  the  same  inherent  weaknesses.  Their  advocates  ignore 
the  stability  of  a universal  medium  of  expression,  and  the  impossibility 
of  removing  the  child’s  first  vivid  impressions  of  notation  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  repeated  association  of  signs  with  sounds. 

The  prevalence  of  “ fads”  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  real  progress 
in  music  than  in  other  subjectSv  There  are  opportunities  for  display 
which  often  become  the  sole  object  of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic victim  of  one  idea,  by  persistently  cultivating  one  faculty  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  can  usually  gain  applause.  There  is  a certain  pro- 
portion of  teachers  who  are  always  eager  to  adopt  any  fad  which  appeals 
to  the  fancy,  without  considering  the  educational  value  of  the  idea.  The 
“gesture  song”  craze  is  an  example  of  the  absurd  extremes  to  which 
otherwise  sensible  persons  may  be  carried.  The  songs  transplanted  from 
the  kindergarten  classes  were  taught  in  all  grades,  and  even  publicly 
performed  by  classes  of  adults,  who  declared  with  illustrative  gestures 
that  they  were  birds  or  bees  or  grasshoppers,  and  with  an  earnestness 
worthy  of  more  practical  aspirations. 

The  want  of  balance  and  coherence  in  the  subdivisions  of  school 
work  is  a serious  defect,  which  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  me- 
chanical use  and  frequent  change  of  systems.  The  teacher  of  little  ex- 
perience often  experiments  in  teaching  on  the  patent-medicine  plan,  not 
realizing  that  a knowledge  of  psychology  might  prove  the  worth  of  a new 
method  more  conclusively. 

The  system  should  be  the  outline  which  indicates  the  logical  course 
of  study,  and  not  an  arbitrary  series  of  lessons  to  be  applied  to  all  classes 
and  conditions.  Failure  or  success  must  depend  more  on  teaching  power 
properly  directed  than  on  the  observance  of  any  set  of  empirical  rules  or 
question-and-answer  patterns. 

Results  should  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  symmetrical  development. 
From  this  standpoint  we  cannot  admire  good  tone  allied  to  note-sing- 
ing— or  accurate  singing  of  intervals  with  dependence  on  the  teacher  for 
rhythm — or  any  form  of  musical  training  which  does  not  involve,  in  all 
its  stages,  the  high  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  music  is  so 
perfectly  fitted  to  produce. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


CONDUCTED  BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Two  sessions  were  held,  on  July  15  and  16  respectively,  in  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto.  The  conference  was  attended  by  the  following  members 
of  the  Association,  many  of  whom  participated  actively  in  the  discussions : 
President  Coulter  of  Indiana  University,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University,  President  Blanchard  of  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  Pres- 
ident J.  J.  Mills  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  President  Beardshear  of 
Iowa  Agricultural  College;  Professors  E.  J.  James  of  Pennsylvania,  Paul 
H.  Hanus  of  Massachusetts,  Fernando  Sanford  of  Illinois,  Cheever  of 
Michigan,  Currier  of  Iowa,  Fisher  of  Illinois,  Gordy  of  Ohio,  De  Garmo 
of  Illinois,  Jenksof  New  York,  Norton  of  Iowa,  Seeley  of  Illinois,  Boone 
of  Indiana,  and  Fulcomer  of  Indiana;  Superintendents  Leipziger  of  New 
York  and  Bradley  of  Minneapolis;  Principals  Coy  of  Cincinnati,  Huling 
of  New  Bedford,  Baker  of  Denver,  Dunton  of  Boston,  Schaeffer  of  Kutz- 
town,  Pa. , Rounds  of  Plymouth,  N.  H. , Milne  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. , Hoose  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  McKay  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Yaile  of  Chicago. 

The  topics  discussed  included  the  character  and  scope  of  the  high-school 
curriculum,  the  admission  to  college  by  certificate  or  on  uniform  exam- 
ination, the  inspection  of  high  schools  by  the  college  authorities;  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  its  length  and  composition;  elective  courses  and  the 
degrees  to  be  conferred. 

The  discussions  disclosed  a remarkable  agreement  on  many  important 
points,  and  sharp  differences  of  opinion  in  one  or  two  respects  only.  A 
small  minority  advocated  specialization  in  the  high-school  courses  and 
among  different  high  schools.  The  majority  preferred  two,  or  at  most 
three,  high-school  courses,  carefully  prescribed,  leading  directly  to  the 
different  kinds  of  higher  institutions.  The  system  of  inspecting  high 
schools  and  putting  them  on  an  approved  list  in  order  that  their  gradu- 
ates may  enter  the  colleges  without  additional  examination,  as  practised 
in  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere,  was  warmly  commended  by  all  who 
spoke  concerning  it. 
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That  the  college  curriculum  should  embrace  four  years,  that  it  should 
be  largely  if  not  entirely  elective,  that  not  more  than  one  of  the  ancient 
languages  should  be  required  for  admission,  that  the  educational  value  of 
historical  and  scientific  studies  should  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  languages,  were  propositions  that  met  with  the  approval  of 
a very  large  majority  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion ; although 
several  emphatic  objections  were  entered  by  some  of  the  speakers. 

The  conference  separated  with  the  conviction  that  much  had  been  gained 
by  such  an  informal  interchange  of  views  and  experiences,  and  that  the 
discussions  had  been  distinctly  profitable  and  practical. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 


CONDUCTED  BY  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Two  meetings  of  an  hour  and  a half  each  were  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  seventy-five  members  at  each  meeting.  Mr.  Hall  described  the 
results  of  observations  made  upon  children  of  school  ages  in  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  France,  England,  and  America.  These  results  covered 
matters  of  health,  growth,  and  mental  power  and  attainment.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  the  following: 

First : Growth  is  slow  from  seven  to  nine,  slower  from  nine  to  twelve, 
most  rapid  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  and  little  or  not  at  all  during  the 
eighteenth  year.  Liability  to  disease  is  inversely  as  growth,  and  girls 
follow  boys  during  this  period  at  an  interval  of  about  a year  later. 

Second : Children  of  both  sexes  grow  tall  from  March  to  August,  grow 
thick  from  August  to  December,  and  grow  little  or  not  at  all  during  the 
winter  months. 

Third : Fatigue  is  a daily  rhythm  which  is  very  marked  and  not  yet 
fully  determined.  It  is  known,  however,  that  it  varies  during  the  fifth 
or  sixth  hour  of  the  school  day,  and  so  greatly  that  one  favorable  hour  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  two  unfavorable  hours  for  study. 

Fourth : Like  the  voice,  the  sexual  functions,  etc.,  it  seems  probable 
from  anthropometric  studies  that  the  hand  and  arm  has  a “ nascent 
period,”  during  which  growth  is  far  more  rapid,  in  both  size  and  func- 
tional energy,  than  at  other  periods,  and  that  if  the  strain  of  school 
work  is  excessive  before  a major  nascent  period  chorea  and  paresis  and 
other  diseases  of  defect  are  caused;  while  if  the  excess  of  school  work 
does  not  coincide  with  the  nascent  period,  but  comes  too  late,  there  is 
also  loss.  The  same  is  true  not  only  of  the  nascent  period  of  the  arm  and 
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hand,  but  probably  of  the  eye  and  ear  and  other  centres  of  color,  form, 
tone,  and  other  functions  generally.  Growth,  in  a word,  is  not  in  all  di- 
rections or  equally  divided  physically  or  functionally,  but  is  spurtive,  now 
in  the  direction  of  one  function  and  now  in  the  direction  of  another. 

The  second  session  was  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  practicable 
methods  of  study  of  children,  which  were  as  follows: 

First : The  French  “ Cahier  Special  des  Devoirs  Mensuel.”  This  book 
is  given  to  each  child  on  entering  school,  and  the  first  day  of  every  school 
month  the  child  must  come  washed  and  dressed,  beginning  a clean  page 
on  this  book,  and  write  all  the  exercises  of  the  day,  including  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  map-drawing,  English  exercises,  etc.  The  book  is 
then  laid  by  until  the  next  month.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year 
this  bock  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  the  child  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  next  grade,  and  saves  great  labor  of  examination.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  course,  this  book,  which  now  represents  a complete 
picture  of  the  progress  of  the  child  during  its  entire  school  course,  and 
which  must  never  leave  the  school-room,  is  deposited  in  the  city  hall,  and 
thus  serves  as  a live  source  of  information  concerning  the  individual,  and 
is  very  valuable  for  the  study  of  methods  and  psychology. 

Second:  The  Paris  medical  inspection  system,  which  is  as  follows : Fifty- 
four  medical  inspectors  examine  each  child,  in  their  rooms,  each  once  every 
two  months  through  the  entire  year,  and  leave  a record,  not  only  of  any 
serious  ailments  of  eye,  ear,  spine,  chest,  digestion,  etc.,  but  also  all 
recommendations  to  parents  respecting  any  special  hygienic  regime  of  diet 
needed  for  that  individual  child.  This  school  record  of  each  child,  which 
includes  certain  physical  measurements,  is  not  only  of  great  value  to  the 
child  and  to  its  parents  in  determining  its  vocation  in  life,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  source  of  information. 

Third:  Anthropometry.  Physical  measurements  of  the  head,  chest, 
strength  of  grip,  capacity  of  sensory  discrimination,  etc.,  are  made 
upon  each  child  in  many  cities,  and  from  this  data  reports  of  the  utmost 
value  have  been  made  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  South  Germany, 
France,  and  England ; and  in  two  cities  in  this  country,  Milwaukee  and 
Boston. 

Fourth : Psychological  tests  of  memory,  association,  will,  and  the  con- 
tents of  children’s  minds  generally,  have  been  made.  These  are  the  most 
complicated  of  all,  and  all  of  those  methods  are  described  in  No.  2 of  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  these  investigations  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  some  one  special  problem,  such  as  lies,  anger,  imitation,  color,  percep- 
tion or  some  special  measurement  or  test,  and  that  a complete  study 
should  be  made  of  large  numbers  of  children  upon  these  rubrics. 
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Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  teacher 
desiring  to  conduct  any  line  of  investigation  of  this  sort. 

This  report  is  exceedingly  inadequate,  and  the  two  meetings  covered  but 
a small  part  of  the  work  done,  and  hut  a few  of  the  most  intelligible 
methods  which  have  been  found  serviceable. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CONDUCTED  BY  WALTER  L.  HERVEY,  NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  FOR  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  four  meetings  of  the  Round  Table  in  educational  psychology  that 
it  was  found  possible  to  hold  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  none  had  less<fchan  fifteen  members  in  active  participa- 
tion ; and  the  last  meeting,  which  was  held*  between  the  hours  of  8:30 
and  10  A.M.,  was  attended  by  no  less  than  sixty,  most  of  whom  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  most  notable  and  significant  feature 
of  this  Round  Table  was  the  character  of  its  membership;  it  was  not  only 
international — a fair  proportion  of  Canadian  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  being  in  attendance — but  it  was  also  truly  representative. 
Stanford  University  was  represented  by  Prof esssor  Earl  Barnes ; Indiana 
University  by  Professor  R.  G.  Boone;  Athens  University  by  Professor  J. 
P.  Gordy;  and  Illinois  University  (and  Swarthmore,  in  posse ) by  Dr. 
De  Garmo.  Dr.  Dickinson  was  there  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education;  Mr.  George  P.  Brown  for  the  educational  press;  Dr.  Bar- 
ringer for  the  superintendents;  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Wyckoif,  whose  co-oper- 
ation both  in  the  preliminary  work  and  in  the  conferences  was  especially 
valuable,  represented  Packer  Institute;  Principals  Dunton,  Lyte,  and 
Rounds  were  active  members.  The  presence  and  helpful  co-operation  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks  gave  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  great 
movement  that  she  represents  is  based  on  psychology — a fact  quite  as  sig- 
nificant for  psychology  as  it  is  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  form,  drawing, 
and  color.  The  largest  and  most  active  delegation  from  any  one  institu- 
tion came  from  Oswego  State  Normal  School ; among  others  there  were 
from  this  institution  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith,  to 
whom  was  due,  in  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  conference,  and  the 
honored  Dr.  Sheldon. 

Cordial  responses  had  been  received  from  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Principal  E.  H.  Russell  of  Worcester  State 
Normal  School,  Professor  E,  E.  Sheib  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Professor  J.  F.  Reigart  of  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  But  these  were  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  at  Toronto. 
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One  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  the  personnel  of  such  a gather- 
ing, especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  was  apparent  to  all,  that  it  was 
as  much  from  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  friends  and  fellow-craftsmen  in 
council,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  as  from  anything  that  was 
said  or  done,  that  the  peculiar  value  and  power  of  the  'conferences  arose. 

As  a means  of  making  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  more  pointed 
and  more  profitable,  eight  questions  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  conferences  before  the  meeting.  Only  the  four  follow- 
ing were  discussed : 

(1)  What  are  the  most  practicable  and  effective  methods  of  approach 
to  the  study  of  educational  psychology? 

(4)  In  what  way  may  co-operation  be  introduced  so  as  to  secure  unity 
of  aim,  the  strength,  breadth,  and  suggestiveness  of  numbers  and  the 
value  of  combined  result? 

(5)  At  what  stage  and  in  what  way  may  text-books  in  educational 
psychology  be  used  to  advantage  by  private  workers,  and  by  students  in 
normal  and  training  schools  and  training  colleges? 

(7)  What  lines  of  experimental  work  feasible  in  the  class-room  would 
be  helpful  and  suggestive  to  students  of  educational  psychology? 

The  first  topic,  after  the  preliminary  question  of  “ what  educational  psy- 
chology is”  had  been  duly  raised  and  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
proved  to  be  a fruitful  theme;  and  as  it  was  found  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  fifth,  both  were  discussed  together.  Superintendent  Barringer 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  text-book  was  to  be  used  “ when  it  would  be 
helpful,”  and  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith’s  answer,  while  it  was  quite  as 
true,  was  considerably  more  explicit  and  practicable.  A portion  of  this 
answer  is  given  here,  as  fairly  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  discussions : 

1.  The  private  student  of  psychology  may  arrange  a series  of  subjects 
for  study,  doing  the  work  in  such  a way  that  the  study  of  one  subject  will 
be  a preparation  for  the  next ; as,  for  example : 

1.  a,  The  nervous  system ; b,  the  special  nerves  of  sense ; c,  sense  per- 
ception ; d , reproduction ; e,  apperception.  II.  a,  Sensation ; b,  concept ; 
cy  general  notion;  dy  judgment;  e,  reasoning;  /,  language  (term,  prop- 
osition, syllogism).  III.  «,  Attention;  by  expectation;  c,  interest;  dy 
desire;  e,  will.  IY.  a,  Feeling;  by  emotion;  ^ passion.  Y.  a,  JEsthet- 
ics;  by  ethics. 

2.  After  arranging  a series  of  subjects  for  study,  the  student  may  de- 
termine what  he  wishes  to  know  about  each.  The  points  upon  which 
information  is  desired  may  also  be  arranged  systematically,  so  that  one 
will  be  a preparation  for  the  other;  as,  for  example: 

I.  The  nervous  system,  a,  Characteristics  of  nerves ; by  location  in  the 
body;  c , office;  dy  kinds;  e,  office  of  each  kind.  II.  The  sense  of  see- 
ing. a,  Manner  of  seeing  (physics);  by  psychical  results  of  seeing  (sen- 
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sations  of  light);  c,  susceptibility  of  the  optic  nerve;  d , capacity  for  en- 
durance; e,  intensity  or  vividness  of  sensations;  /,  the  animals  that  pos- 
sess the  sense  of  seeing;  g,  the  time  of  life  when  this  sense  is  developed; 
/?,  the  capacity  for  cultivation  which  this  sense  possesses;  i,  the  lan- 
guage due  to  t is’sense;  /,  uses  of  this  sense:  1,  direct  (protection);  2, 
indirect  (educational) ; k , plan  for  utilizing  this  sense  in  education. 

3.  Having  decided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  desired,  the  stu- 
dent may  now  determine  as  to  the  knowledge  which  he  already  possesses 
upon  the  points  indicated,  and  may  arrange  series  of  examples  of  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  derived  from:  a , Personal  experience;  #, 
observation  of  objects  ( e.g .,  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  the  dis- 
section of  at  least  one  of  the  lower  animals  would  be  advisable;  in  the 
study  of  the  optic  nerve  the  writer  dissected  the  eyes  of  fishes,  cows, 
sheep,  etc. ) ; c,  observations  of  adults  and  children ; d , records  of  sick 
people  and  insane  people ; e,  incidents  in  history ; /,  incidents  in  travel ; 
g , biography;  7^,  characters  in  history;  i,  the  study  of  art  products,  as 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  literature  (the  novel,  plays, 
poems). 

4.  After  a sufficient  number  of  illustrations  the  student  may  begin  to 
generalize  pedagogical  applications. 

5.  Having  done  the  above  work,  the  student  may  now  use  to  advantage 
a text-book  or,  rather,  a good  work  upon  the  subject.  He  is  able  to  deal 
with  the  text-book  intelligently.  He  compares  his  own  work  with  that 
of  the  author,  and  if  he  finds  his  own  work  defective  he  is  able  to  find 
out  where  his  difficulty  lies.  He  is  also  able  to  judge  the  text-book,  and 
is  not  obliged  to  consider  the  author  infallible  merely  because  he  has 
written  a hook. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  normal-school  or  normal- college  student  of  psy- 
chology, the  use  of  the  text-book  should  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
indicated  in  the  case  of  the  private  student.  Under  all  circumstances 
the  dependence  upon  personal  observation  and  investigation  should  be 
primary,  while  that  upon  the  text-book  should  be  secondary. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  question,  interesting  facts  were  adduced 
by  Miss  Wyckoff  from  her  experience  in  the  use  of  simple  psycho-physical 
tests,  in  proof  of  the  value  and  practicability  of  such  work  in  elementary 
classes.  Professor  Barnes  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  effective  use  of  the 
sonometer  which  was  made  by  the  late  II.  H.  Straight;  the  observations 
of  abnormal  and  “ hopeless  cases”  was  referred  to  as  a fruitful  field,  and  in- 
teresting examples  were  cited  by  Principal  Rounds,  Miss  Wyckoff,  and 
Principal  Lyte.  In  addition  to  the  tests  for  susceptibility  of  the  nerves 
of  the  special  senses,  the  following  tests  for  apperception  were  prepared 
for  the  conference  by  Miss  Smith : 

1.  Tests  for  apperception:  «,  recognition;  7>,  interpretation  (formate- 
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rial,  use  descriptions  of  known  objects  and  of  unknown  objects,  told  and 
read,  and  stories  told  and  read) ; c,  Creation  (sketch  an  open  window  on 
the  board ; let  pupils  imagine  they  look  through  it  and  let  them  state 
what  they  see;  let  pupils  compose  stories  and  tableaux  illustrating  a 
general  notion:  as  charity,  pity,  justice). 

2.  Observations  of  children  at  play. 

3.  Observations  of  children  under  instruction:  power  of  attention, 
motive  of  attention,  constructive  power,  concentration,  and  consciousness 
of  self. 

4.  Tests  for  contents  of  children’s  minds  by  questions. 

The  last  question  to  be  discussed  was  the  fourth.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  conference  that  the  plan  proposed  by  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  for  the  formation  of  a national  society  for  pedagogical  re- 
search— which  was  organized  the  following  day,  upon  the  Round  Table 
principles— -was  the  most  pertinent  and  the  wisest  answer  that  could  be 
given. 

In  view  of  the  signal  success  that  has  already  attended  the  working  out 
of  this  happy  and  fruitful  Round  Table  suggestion,  and  in  view  of  the 
future  possibility  which  it  contains  of  transforming  the  entire  Association 
into  a working  organism,  instead  of  a big  aggregate,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  as  the  unanimous  judgment  of  at  least  one  Round  Table,  that  in 
this  idea  the  teachers  of  the  whole  country  only  have  one  more  reminder 
of  the  debt  that  they  owe  to  the  rare  insight  of  the  good  Dr.  Harris. 

John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  made 
the  Herbartian  idea  of 

APPERCEPTION 

the  basis  of  work  at  his  Round  Table.  Some  fifteen  to  twenty  educators 
aided  him,  among  them  Margaret  K.  Smith,  of  the  Oswego,  N.  Y. , 
Normal  School;  Frank  M.  McMurry,  of  the  Winona,  Minn.,  Normal 
School;  Charles  McMurry,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  Illinois; 
George  P.  Brown,  of  the  Illinois  School  Journal;  Professor  Paul  Hanus, 
of  Harvard;  Professor  Baldwin  and  Superintendent  Tarbell,  of  Provi- 
dence. Much  interest  was  manifested  throughout  the  conferences.  The 
first  session  was  devoted  to  exemplifying  apperception  and  to  the  attempt 
to  arrive  at  and  agree  on  a definition  and  the  discussion  of  standard 
definitions,  as  that  of  Herbart.  The  relation  of  apperception  to  the  for- 
mation of  individual  notions  and  general  notions  occupied  the  second 
session,  and  the  third  was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  pedagogic  values 
of  apperception,  especially  in  the  concentration  of  studies,  and  in  what  is 
known  as  the  formal  steps  of  instruction. 
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Stockwell,  Thos.  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Stout,  J.  H.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Thoman,  J.  W.,  Abbottstown,  Pa. 

Wait,  Edward,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 
Walter.  D.  J.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Wells,  0.  E.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Welsh,  Geo.  W.,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Welsh,  J.  P.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Wilbur,  A.  B.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Sherman,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  S.  G.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Worthington,  John  D.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 
Wright,  Mary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wyatt,  H.  D.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

—Total,  83. 
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ALABAMA. 


Avirett,  Lidie  S.,  Birmingham. 
Blount,  F.  M.,  Opelika. 

Bradford,  Lulu,  Birmingham. 
Breeding,  W.  T.,  Tuscumbia. 
Brown,  Lura,  Birmingham. 
Brown,  Carrie,  Birmingham. 
Cartwright,  Rosa,  Decatur. 
Chapman,  Alta,  Livingston. 

Clyce,  T.  S.,  Decatur. 

Cory,  0.  P.,  Decatur. 

Cory,  Mrs.  0.,  Decatur. 

Dalles,  Miss  M.  B.,  Tuskegee. 
Danzign,  H.,  Montgomery. 
Danzign,  Mrs.  H.,  Montgomery. 
Ennis,  Banks,  Livingston. 

Falk,  F.  L.,  Decatur. 

Falk,  M.  L.,  Decatur. 

Gilbert,  H.  C.,  Decatur. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Decatur. 
Gray,  James,  Decatur. 

Grubbs,  W.  M.,  Decatur. 
Hancock,  Annie,  Montgomery. 
Harris,  Anna  L.,  Decatur. 

Harris,  W.  W.,  Decatur. 
Harrison,  Mai,  Decatur. 

Hunchey,  J.  W.,  Troy. 

Langridge,  Emma,  Montgomery. 
Langridge,  C W.,  Montgomery. 
Lassing,  D.  R.,  Mobile. 
Leadingham,  M.  R.,  Decatur. 

Lee,  Fannie,  Marion. 

Lee,  Sallie,  Marion. 

Little,  Annie,  Greenville. 
Macombe,  H.  W.,  Birmington. 
Massey,  John,  Tuskegee. 

Massey.  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Tuskegee. 
McCartha,  C.  L.,  Greensboro. 
McCartha.  Jr.,  C.  L.,  Greensboro. 
McNeill,  Geo.  R.,  Lafayette. 
Moon,  Kate  E.,  Mobile. 


Boyse,  A.  B.,  Little  Rock. 
Boyse,  Anna  B.,  Little  Rock. 
Conger,  J.  W.,  Arkadelphia. 
Cooney,  N.  J.,  Fort  Smith. 
Free,  G.  D.,  Wheatley. 
Fritzor,  S.  H.,  Helena. 
Futrall,  T.  A.,  Marianna. 
Griffis,  R.  D.,  Marianna. 
Griffis,  Emma,  Marianna. 
Huntley,  B.  F.,  Little  Rock. 
Huntley,  E.  E.,  Little  Rock. 
Jones,  E.  E.,  Little  Rock. 
Mann,  Phillip  H.,  Helena. 


Morgan,  Jr.,  J.  W.,  Florence. 

Morgan,  Carrie,  Florence. 

Morrow,  Lucy,  Birmington. 

Mudge,  G.  0.,  Daleville. 

Nelson,  L.  M.,  Decatur. 

Newton,  M.  P.,  Tuskegee. 

Oliver,  Mary  B.,  Marion. 

Oliver,  Fronie,  Talladega. 

Orr,  C.  P.,  New  Castle. 

Orr,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  New  Castle. 

Orr,  Dorothea,  New  Castle. 

Orr,  Flora  0.,  New  Castle. 

Persons,  A.  0.,  Troy. 

Peterson,  Mary,  Greensboro. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  Birmingham. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Birmingham. 

Pope,  J.  C.,  Montgomery. 

Pope,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Montgomery. 

Purser,  John  F.,  Troy. 

Sayre,  R.  A.,  Montgomery. 

Sayre,  Paul  T.,  Montgomery. 

Shackelford,  M.,  Courtland. 

Smallwood,  R.  W.,  Opelika. 

Snow,  Gertrude,  Gainsville. 

Tarrant,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Birmingham. 

Towle,  Amos,  Mobile. 

Turrentine,  Carrie,  Gadsden. 

Tutwiler,  Julia,  Livingston. 

Wade,  James  D.,  Marion. 

Wells,  M.  F.,  Athens. 

Wert,  Anna  L.,  Decatur. 

Wilkerson,  W.  W.,  Marion. 

Williams,  A.,  Birmingham. 

Williams,  Florence,  Birmingham. 

Wilson,  Clatonia,  Montgomery. 

Wilson,  M.  L.,  Montgomery. 

Wyatt,  Mary,  Montgomery. 

Wyker,  C.  B.,  Decatur. 

Wyker,  J.  D.,  Decatur. 

— Alabama,  79. 


ARKANSAS. 

McCabe,  Babe,  Little  Rock. 
Miles,  Richard,  Little  Rock. 
Miles,  R.  J.,  Little  Rock. 

Moore,  Emma,  Little  Rock. 
Murrey,  W.  H.,  Fort  Smith. 
Neely,  C.  E.,  Arkadelphia. 
Neely,  Emma,  Arkadelphia. 
Neely,  Lottie,  Arkadelphia. 
Pitts,  Gertrude,  Little  Rock. 
Rayburn,  0.  C.,  Helena. 
Rightor,  Haskell,  Helena. 
Savage,  M.,  Little  Rock. 
Schader,  Ernestine,  Little  Rock. 


* Lists  furnished  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 
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Schader,  Emma,  Little  Rock. 
Sherrod,  Lula,  Marianna. 
Shiner,  M.  C.,  Little  Rock. 
Shiner,  J.  H.,  Little  Rock. 


Smith,  A.  B.,  Little  Rock. 

Telford,  Eva  G.,  Little  Rock. 

Venables,  L.  H.,  Fort  Smith. 

Williams,  Coote,  Little  Rock. 

— Arkansas,  3Jj.. 


BRAZIL. 


Queirog,  Luiz.,  San  Paulo. 


Queirog,  Mrs.  E.  0.,  San  Paulo. 

— Brazil , 2. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Buck,  E.  J.,  Port  Haney.  Olding,  J.,  Lower  Nicola. 

Cogswell,  0.  H.,  North‘Saanich.  Wood,  W.  M.,  Chilliwack. 

— British  Columbia , J+. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Boucher,  A.  J.,  Sacramento. 
Monroe,  Will  S.,  Pasadena. 
Smale,  J.  0.,  Modesto. 


Smith,  Nora  A.,  San  Francisco. 

Taylor,  Mary,  San  Bernardino. 

— California , 5. 


COIiORADO. 


Anderson,  F.  0.,  Denver. 

Arey,  E.  F.,  Oakland. 

Armstrong,  R.  J.,  Greeley. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Greeley. 
Armstrong,  Catherine  L.,  Fort  Collins. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Walsenburg. 
Baker,  J.  H.,  Denver. 

Baker,  J.  G.,  Longmont. 

Barnes,  Earl.,  Palo  Alto. 

Beaise,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Denver. 

Beggs,  Clara  B.,  Denver. 

Beggs,  R.  H.,  Denver. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  Denver. 

Bowmen,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Walsenburg. 
Brewer,  Maria,  Denver. 

Brown,  J.  Sherman,  Denver. 

Cannon,  Geo.  L.,  Denver. 

Carter,  Cora  L. , Denver. 

Chariot,  Prof.  A.,  Denver. 

Clamons,  J.  C.,  Leadville. 

Clark,  Mary,  Colorado  Springs. 
Cluskey,  Thos.  G.,  Denver. 

Crater,  Mary,  Denver. 

Crosby,  S.  H.,  Denver. 

Crosby,  G.  H.,  Denver. 

Crosby,  Annie  H.,  Denver. 

Day,  Jessie  F.,  Denver. 

Dilts,  V.  D.,  Burlington. 

Donovan,  M.,  Denver. 

Durward,  Margaret,  Boulder. 

Dwyer,  C.  M.,  Denver. 

Earl  F.  R.,  Buena  Vista. 

Earl,  Carl  W.,  Buena  Vista. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Denver. 

Faull,  Kate  E.,  Denver. 

Fox,  F.  J.,  Colorado  Springs. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Belle,  Colorado  Springs. 
Grace,  Katharina,  Denver. 

Grace,  Alice,  Denver. 

Griggs,  Herbert,  Denver. 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Denver. 

Guthrie,  Annie,  Denver. 

Guthrie,  Alice,  Denver. 


Harris,  E.  J.,  Denver. 

Harris,  May  A.,  Denver. 

Haskell,  Annie  N.,  Denver. 
Haskell,  Mary  E.,  Denver. 
Herbert,  S.  E.,  Denver. 

Holloway,  Lillian,  Aspen. 

Jacobs,  E.,  Denver. 

Kendrick,  A.  M.,  Denver. 
Kendrick,  Jos.,  Denver. 

Kenzie,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Durango. 
Kingsbury,  L.  V. , Fort  Collins. 
Knapp,  C.  E.,  Denver. 

Knapp,  W.  E.,  Denver. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  W.  E , Denver. 
Lobdell,  M.  H.,  Georgetown. 

Love,  Lucy  B. , Colorado  Springs. 
Mason,  Geo.  W.,  Denver. 
McClellan,  A.,  Denver. 

Meek,  A.  E.,  Denver. 

Meek,  William  W. , Denver. 
Miller,  D.  G.,  Denver. 

Miller,  A.  N.,  Denver. 

Miller,  Mrs.  A.  N.,  Denver. 
Minton,  Mrs.  Lettie  G.,  Maher. 
Morris,  Margaret,  Greeley. 

Nichols,  Frank,  Boulder. 

O’Brien,  Sarah,  Denver. 

Plater,  E.  M.,  Denver. 

Plater,  Jos.  H. , Denver. 

Plater,  Harold,  Denver. 

Proudfit,  M.  C.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Proudfit,  J.  W.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Reed,  R.  E. , Denver. 

Reid,  Mary  D.,  Greeley. 

Reisley,  J.  M.,  Denver. 

Reynard,  Clara,  Denver. 

Ross,  Mary,  Durango. 

Russell,  H.  A.,  Denver. 

Russell,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Denver. 
Seabury,  Bertha,  Denver. 

Seabury,  Emma,  Denver. 

Search,  P.  W.,  Pueblo. 

Seright,  J.  M.,  Silver  Plume. 
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Sharhorne,  L.,  Denver. 

Shepard,  A.  D.,  Denver. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Denver. 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Smith,  Hope,  Colorado  Springs. 
Soveland,  R.,  Fort  Collins. 

Soveland,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Fort  Collins. 
Stepens,  E.  J.,  Walsenburg. 

Stepens,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Walsenburg. 
Stephenson,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Fairplay. 
Storm,  A.  E.,  Denver. 

Storm,  F.  D.,  Denver. 

Stranch,  E.,  Las  Animas. 

Tallman,  L.  S.,  Denver. 


Tetus,  H.  W.,  Denver. 

Thompson,  W.  H.,  Boulder. 

Webb,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Fort  Collins. 

Wilford,  J.  B.,  Denver. 

Wilford,  Mrs.  A.,  Denver. 

Williams,  C.,  Denver. 

Williams,  W.  C.,  Denver. 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Denver. 
Williamson,  W.  W.,  Denver. 

Williams,  Clarence,  Denver. 

Williams,  Lelia,  Denver. 

Wisebart,  L.,  Denver. 

Worden,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Denver. 

Wright,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Denver. 

— Colorado,  114. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Barnes,  Jane,  New  Britain. 
Bartley,  J.  D.,  Bridgeport. 

Bevins,  Emma,  Meriden. 

Bevins,  Edith,  Meriden. 

Bowe,  M.  E.,  New  Britain. 
Burwell,  H.  R.,  New  Haven. 

Cad  well,  G.  A.,  Willimantic. 

Cad  well,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Willimantic. 
Ellis,  K.  F.,  Hartford. 


Fairchild,  Nellie,  Bridgeport. 

Granville,  A.,  Bridgeport. 

Hurd,  Geo.  B.,  New  Haven. 

Larimer,  Ada  L.,  New  Haven. 

Marsh,  H.  B.,  New  Haven. 

Osgood,  E.  E.,  New  Britain. 

Osgood,  Ellen  D.,  Pomfret. 

Parker,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Guellard. 

Van  Tassel,  Emma,  Norwalk. 

— Connecticut , 18. 


DELAWARE. 


Baldwin,  Alice  G.,  Wilmington.  Kruse,  Edwin  B.,  Wilmington. 

Doon,  E.  L.,  Wilmington.  Mitchell,  Hannah  T.,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Doon,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Wilmington.  — Delaware , 5. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Bailey,  P.  M.,  Washington.  Mate,  M.  D.,  Washington. 

Brown,  E.  V.,  Washington.  Portells,  W.  T.,  Washington. 

Connell.  W.  H.,  Washington.  Portells,  RosaL.,  Washington. 

King,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Washington.  Presbey,  0.  F.,  Washington. 

Kuehling,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Washington.  Sites,  C.  M.,  Washington. 

— District  of  Columbia,  10. 

ENGLAND. 

Halliday,  John,  North  Shields. 

FLORIDA. 


Culbertson,  J.  C.,  Bartow. 
Gamsby,  Kate,  Ocalla. 


Vieira,  C.  0.,  Paris. 


Baldwin,  F.,  Madison. 
Birdsang,  M.  H.,  Columbus. 
Bradley,  C.  W.,  Atlanta. 
Brown,  Blanch,  Senoia. 

Bumm,  P.  M.,  Cedar  Town. 
Castleburg,  Lucile,  Gainsville. 
Clark,  John  E.,  Atlanta. 
Clark,  J.  T.,  Milledgeville. 
Cowles,  S.  R.,  Americus. 
Francis,  C.  H. , Atlanta. 
Gearger,  Win.  H.,  Atlanta. 


Porter,  A.  H.,  Lake  City. 

Porter,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Lake  City. 

— Florida,  J+. 

FRANCE. 


GEORGIA. 

Graves,  Cora  L.,  Social  Circle. 
Haha,  W.  H.,  Atlanta. 
Heroing,  Louise,  La  Grange. 
Holmes,  M.  J.,  Columbus. 
Johnson,  Harriet,  Atlanta. 
Johnson,  May,  Bainbridge. 
Jones,  A.  C.,  Columbus. 
Laudrum.  L.  M.,  Atlanta. 
Mott,  Randolph,  Columbus. 
Paine,  R.  L.,  Fairburn. 

Paine.  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Fairburn. 
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Smith,  C.  W.,  Atlanta.  Stanton,  M.  J.,  Atlanta. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Atlanta.  Ware,  N.  E.,  Hawkinsville. 

Smith,  M.  D.,  La  Grange.  Williford,  Q.  L.,  Madison. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  La  Grange.  Worrill,  Josephine,  Columbus. 

Snyder,  Jessie  M.,  Columbus.  — Georgia , 31. 

ILLINOIS. 


Adams,  Alice  E.,  Chicago. 

Albrecht,  P.  J.,  Chicago. 

Alexander,  J.  C.,  Wadams  Grove. 
Alexander,  M.  L.,  Englewood. 
Alexander,  Jennie,  Wadams  Grove. 
Alexander,  Lizzie,  Palestine. 

Allen,  Georgie  B.,  Prospect  Park. 
Ailing,  James  C.,  Chicago. 

Ailing,  Mrs.  Jas.  C.,  Chicago. 

Allyn,  Robert,  Carbondale. 

Amor,  G.  W.,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  H.  M.,  Peoria. 

Anderson,  A.  C.,  Carbondale. 
Anderson,  E.  C.,  Decatur. 

Anderson,  M.  Cartliern,  Bloomington. 
Anderson,  Nannie  M.,  Decatur. 
Apears,  Mrs.  A.,  Chicago. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Annie,  Chicago. 
Armstrong,  Mary,  Chicago. 
Armstrong,  Mamie,  Chicago. 
Athinson,  Olive  T.,  Chicago. 

Averill,  Carrie,  Chicago. 

Baker,  H.  A.,  Chicago. 

Baker,  Maude,  Rockford. 

Bagley,  Lizzie  A.,  Chicago. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Joliet. 

Barber,  Lawson,  Lyndon. 

Barber,  Florence,  Lyndon. 

Barbour,  0.  F.,  Rockford. 

Barnes,  S.  A.,  Freeport. 

Barnes,  E.  A.,  Chicago. 

Barlow,  Cornelia,  Highland  Park, 
Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Decatur. 
Bassett,  Herbert,  Normal. 

Beach,  S.  E.,  Ashton. 

Beach,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Ashton. 

Beach,  J.  A.,  Pullman. 

Beach,  Minnie  E.,  Des  Plains. 
Belshaw,  J.  F.,  DeKalb. 

Berry,  H.,  Chicago. 

Berry,  Mrs.  L.,  Chicago. 

Berry,  Mamie  L. , Chicago. 

Bevans,  Homer,  Chicago. 

Birch,  Mrs.  B.,  Chicago. 

Black,  Lizzie,  Rockford. 

Blackwelder,  W.  R.,  Cissna  Park. 
Blanchard,  M.,  Chicago. 

Blanchard,  Chas.  A.,  Wheaton. 
Blynn,  L. , La  Grange. 

Block,  Louis  J.,  Chicago. 

Boake,  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

Borwell,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  La  Grange. 
Bostwick,  Rosa,  Detroit. 

Bosse,  Bertha  J.,  Chicago. 

Bowie,  James  R.,  Chicago. 

Bowie,  Mrs.  Jas.  R.,  Chicago. 


Bowker,  W.  E.,  Lena. 

Bowker,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Lena. 

Bowker,  E.  M.,  Lena. 

Bracken,  Emma,  Chicago. 

Bracken,  Emily,  Chicago. 

Broadley,  Alvin,  Greenville. 

Branton,  A.  E.,  Chicago. 

Brannon,  Y.  S..  Chicago. 

Brazier,  J.  S.,  Green  view. 

Brigham,  Willametta,  Ravenson. 
Brophy,  Anna  N.,  Joliet. 

Brownell,  Hattie  A. , St.  Charles. 
Brown,  Geo.  P.,  Bloomington. 

Brown,  Lottie,  DeKalb. 

Bryant,  James,  Chicago. 

Byers,  Mrs.  Mary,  Chicago. 

Burgess,  Carrie,  Plano. 

Burke,  Frank,  Aurora. 

Burke,  Margaret  E.,  Chicago. 

Burke,  H.  S.,  Chicago. 

Burke,  Mollie,  Chicago. 

Burney,  Katie,  Chicago. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Allie  S.,  Bloomington. 
Burns,  J.  C.,  Monmouth. 

Butler,  Mrs.  Helen  A.,  Chicago. 

Butts,  A.  E.,  Chicago. 

Calkins,  F.  L.,  Washington. 

Campion,  L.,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  John,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  Chas.,  Chicago. 

Carpenter,  Charlie,  Chicago. 

Carmen,  Geo.  W.,  Rockford. 

Cassels,  Mrs.  M.,  Chicago. 
Chamberlain,  Charles  L.,  Chicago. 
Champion,  Jane,  Catlin. 

Chamberlin,  W.  H.,  Chicago. 
Chamberlin,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Chicago. 
Chase,  F.  H.,  Winnebago. 

Chase,  Geo.  A.,  Roscoe. 

Cheeney,  A.  J.,  Chicago. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Chicago. 

Clark,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Chicago. 

Clarke,  Margaret  J.,  Chicago. 

Clark,  Ella,  Peoria. 

Clyne,  Thos.  J.,  Chicago. 

Clyne,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Chicago. 

Cobb,  W.,  Peoria. 

Cobb,  F.  H.,  Chicago. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Chicago. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Emily,  Kankakee. 

Coffey,  Mary  E.,  Oak  Park. 

Collins,  J.  H.,  Springvale. 

Collins,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Springvale. 
Coleman,  C.  W.,  Chicago. 

Coleman,  Lizzie,  Chicago. 

Colt,  Florence  J.,  Woodlawn  Park. 
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Connly,  Margaret,  Rockford. 
Connell,  David,  Chicago. 

Coons,  H.,  Lexington. 

Coons,  Mrs.  H.,  Lexington. 
Coons,  Wm.,  Lexington. 

Cook,  John  W.,  Normal. 

Corbin,  Helen  I.,  Elwood. 

Corbin,  Julia  M.,  Elwood. 
Coughenour,  W.  H.,  Chicago. 
Courtney,  N.,  Chicago. 

Coy,  Emma,  Rockford. 

Coy,  Annie,  Rockford. 

Crabs,  Elda,  Rock  Island. 

Crabs,  Sarah  J. , Rock  Island. 
Crawley,  Hester,  Peoria. 

Cronk,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago. 

Crist,  Mamie,  Bloomington. 
Crowe,  Mary,  Chicago. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Chicago. 
Cushing,  C.  H.,  Elmhurst. 

Dale,  A.  A.,  Belvedere. 

Dalton,  J.  W.,  Pana. 

Dalton,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Pana. 

Daly,  Maggie,  Joliet. 

Darrah,  Frances,  Freeport. 
Darrom,  James,  Chicago. 
Davidson,  Jean  S.,  Plainfield. 
Davis,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Big  Rock. 
Davis,  A.  W.,  Big  Rock. 
Degaurd,  Chas.,  Champaign. 
Derr,  H.  F.,  Elgin. 

Derwent,  Anna,  Rockford. 
Devearougx,  Robert,  Chicago. 
Dexter,  Lillie  J. , Bloomington. 
Dibelka,  James  B , Chicago. 
Dickey,  H.  L.,  Rockford. 
Dixinson,  D.,  Chicago. 

Dimon,  L.  A.,  Chicago. 

Dix,  B.  M.,  Chicago. 

Dix,  W.  T.,  Chicago. 

Dogton,  John,  Chicago. 

Doney,  Nelly  S.,  Elgin. 

Don,  David,  Rock  Island. 
Douglas,  Fanny  E.,  Chicago. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Chicago. 
Douglas,  Virginia,  Chicago. 
Dougherty,  N.  C.,  Peoria. 
Drinkwater,  Annie,  Chicago. 
Eastbun,  A.,  Chicago. 

Eastwood,  Gertrude,  Woosung. 
Edgecomb,  Mary,  Garden  Prairie. 
Edwards,  R.  L.,  Chicago. 
Edwards,  Jay  C.,  Amboy. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  J.  Clare,  Amboy. 
Ellis,  J.  C.,  Chicago. 

Elmer,  Mrs.  F.,  Chicago. 

Ely,  M.  E.,  Chicago. 

Emery,  Robert,  Chicago. 

Emery,  Grace  D.,  Chicago. 
Emerick,  Mary,  Chicago. 

Evans,  0.  C.,  Chicago. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Chicago. 
Faresman,  Robert,  Chicago. 


Feddry,  Willie,  Chicago. 

Feddry,  Lydia,  Chicago. 

Felsenthal,  Edwin  1.,  Chicago. 

Fenis,  Eliza  W.f  Moline. 

Ferguson, . David , Stanton . 

Fischer,  W.  A.,  Wheaton. 

Fisk,  H.  F.,  Evansville. 

Fitch,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Chicago. 

Fitz  Gerald,  Mary  E. , Chicago. 
Flannigan,  A.,  Chicago. 

Flannigan,  Mrs.  A.,  Chicago. 

Flint,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Tonica. 

Flood,  Minnie  V.,  Chicago. 

Flood,  Nellie  J.,  Chicago. 

Forbs,  W.  F.,  Chicago. 

Fox,  Clara  D.,  Garden  Prairie. 

Fox,  Alice  E.,  Chicago. 

Franzen,  C.  A.,  Benson ville. 

Fraser,  E.  A.,  Chicago. 

Fraser,  Wm.,  Elgin. 

Fredenburg,  Mary,  Chicago. 

French,  Henry,  Chicago. 

Fursey,  Mary,  Chicago. 

Fursey,  W.  L.,  Chicago. 

Gantz,  W . H.,  Chicago. 

Geer,  D.  S.,  Chicago. 

Gibson,  James,  Chicago. 

Gilchrist,  Gertie,  Fielding. 

Glavey,  P.  C.,  Chicago. 

Glos,  Hattie  G.,  Wayne. 

Glos,  A.  M.,  Wayne. 

Goddard,  Marie,  Lena. 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  A.,  Woodlawn  Park. 
Goodison,  May,  DeKalb. 

Goodwin,  Ida  M.,  Rockford. 
Gooderick,  Elsie,  Jacksonville. 
Gorgsusen,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Cairo. 
Graham,  M.  B.,  Chicago. 

Graham,  Arthur  B.,  Chicago. 

Graham,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Chicago. 
Graham,  R.  0.,  Bloomington. 
Graham,  Mrs.  R.  0.,  Bloomington. 
Grant,  H.  L.,  Peoria. 

Green,  Inez  I.,  Carbondale. 

Greenlee,  Martha,  Argyle. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Leslie,  Chicago. 
Gregory,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Detroit. 

Gregory,  E.,  Chicago. 

Gross,  L.  M.,  Sycamore. 

Gunther,  Anna,  Blue  Island. 

Gunther,  Kate  O. , Blue  Island. 
Guilford,  May,  Wheaton. 

Gumbrell,  H.  R.,  Chicago. 

Gumbrell,  Amelia,  Chicago. 

Guinea,  Jennie  E.,  Wheaton. 

Hallen,  Fred.,  Chicago. 

Hall,  W.  A.,  Chicago. 

Hall,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 

Hall,  J.  F.,  Chicago. 

Hall,  Helen  M.,  Rockford. 

Halsey,  L.  R.,  Chicago. 

Halsey,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Chicago. 

Hamill,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Chicago. 
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Hamna,  Adella  N.  0.,  Normal. 
Hannon,  E.,  Springvale. 
Hannon,  A.  R.,  Springvale. 
Hanson,  Annie,  Elgin. 

Harbison,  D.  G.,  Chicago. 
Harine,  L.  B.,  Chicago. 

Harley,  Minnie  T.,  Chicago. 
Hartmann,  Mary,  Normal. 
Haskell,  Eliza,  Chicago. 

Hasty,  Mrs.  T.,  Chicago. 

Hatch,  Henry  D.,  Chicago. 
Haven,  Carrie,  Savanna. 

Haynes,  Elizabeth,  Chicago. 
Hayward,  Mrs.  Lilly,  Chicago. 
Hazlett,  Annie  S.,  Chicago. 
Henricks,  M.  L.,  Pullman. 
Herrick,  C.  A.,  Minier. 

Hobson,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  Harvey. 
Hodson,  N.  D.,  Rockford. 
Holliger,  F.  C.,  Chicago. 
Holliger,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  Chicago. 
Holmes,  M.  A.,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  Sarah  E.,  Blue  Island. 
Hood,  S.  B.,  Sparta. 

Horn.  J.  A.,  Chicago. 

Howard,  E.  M.,  Rockford. 
Howard,  D.  L.,  Rockford. 
Howland,  G.,  Chicago. 

Huggins,  Nellie  E.,  Ravenswood. 
Hughes,  Lizzie  J.,  Peoria. 

Hunt,  Mary  E. , Galesburg. 

Hunt,  Julia,  Galesburg. 

Hurd,  A.  H.,  La  Grange. 
Hurlbut,  Henrietta  P.,  Chicago. 
Hutchins,  L.  I.,  Orangeville. 
Hutchinson,  J.  M.,  Mackinaw. 
Ingersoll,  E.  M.,  Canton. 

Irvine,  Geo.,  Chicago. 

Jackman,  Willie  S.,  Chicago. 
Jackson,  Florence,  Winona. 
Jacobs,  H.  C.,  Chicago. 

Jacobs,  Flora,  Chicago. 

J affray,  Mrs.  Julia,  Chicago. 
Jarvis,  Josephine,  Golden. 
Jenkins,  Wm.,  Mendota. 
Johnson,  H.  M.,  Chicago. 
Johnson,  Jeannette,  Oak  Park. 
Johnston,  Jennie,  Indianola. 
Johnston,  Margaret,  Indianola. 
Jordan,  F.  D.,  Shelbyville. 

Jones,  A.  E.,  Chicago. 

Judd,  Alice,  Chicago. 

Judge,  Frank,  Chicago. 

Judge,  Thomas  F.,  Chicago. 
Judge,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Chicago. 
Kalb,  Mrs.  L.,  Chicago. 
Kammann,  C.  H.,  Peoria. 
Kasbeer,  J.  R.,  Aledo. 

Kaspar,  M.,  Chicago. 

Kaspar,  Matt.,  Chicago. 

Kean,  Mrs.  Anna  R , Evanston. 
Keefe,  M.  W.,  Chicago. 

Keenan,  Clara  H.,  Prince  Erie. 


Kelleher,  Joanna,  Chicago. 
Kellogg,  K.  S. , Chicago. 
Kennedy,  A.  E.,  Morrison. 
Kennedy,  Irene,  Hickory. 
Kenyon,  W.  J.,  Englewood. 
Kerr,  W.  A.  H.,  Chicago. 
Kertley,  Josephine,  Chicago. 
Kirby,  John,  Minonk. 

Kirby,  Dora  M.,  Chicago. 
Kirkland,  Mrs.  M.,  Chicago. 
Kirkland,  F.,  Chicago. 

Kirkley,  S.  A.,  Chicago. 
Krackowizer,  Alice,  Chicago. 
Krechhiel,  H.  J.,  Summerfield. 
Landy,  Katie,  Chicago. 
Langman,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Elgin. 
Lantz,  Clara  L.,  Chicago. 

Large,  S.  A.,  Chicago. 

Larson,  Marie  C.,  Chicago. 
Lawrie,  Miss,  Pekin. 

Lawrence,  H.  L.,  Chicago. 
Leach,  C.  H.,  Chicago. 

Leitzell,  C.  P.,  Cedarville. 
Leitzell,  Mrs.  Elia,  Cedarville. 
Lenty,  Mary,  Freeport. 

Lenty,  Kate,  Freeport. 
Letterman,  M.,  Chicago. 

Lewis,  Leslie,  Chicago. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Minnie,  Chicago. 
Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Chicago. 

Lins,  F.  J.,  Damascus. 

Lloyd,  Samuel,  Catlin. 

Lloyd,  Eddie,  Catlin. 

Logan,  Mrs.  J.,  Chicago. 

Long,  C.  R.,  Chicago. 

Long,  E.,  Englewood. 

Long,  Estelle,  Moline. 

Lovitt,  W.  H.,  La  Harpe. 
Luther,  Lulu,  Chicago. 

Lyon,  A.  J.,  Wilmette. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Wilmette. 
Lynch,  Della,  Chicago. 

Mace,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Chicago. 
Mackey,  Nellie,  Chicago. 

Mack,  H.  A.,  Chicago. 

Madden,  I.  H.,  Chicago. 
Maddock,  E.  J.,  Chicago. 
Maddock,  E.,  Chicago. 

Magan,  G.  S.,  Chicago. 

Maier,  John,  Austin. 

Marcy,  C.  H.,  Linden. 

Marcy,  Hattie,  Linden. 

Martin,  H.,  Chicago. 

Matthews,  W.  P.,  Pullman. 
Matthews,  Laura  E.,  Pullman. 
Mayfield,  Mrs.,  Decatur. 
McAllister,  Cora,  Elgin. 
McAllister,  Inez  B.,  Elgin. 
McAnarrey,  Jennie,  Rockford. 
McCallum,  Jos.,  Evanston. 
McCallum,  Mrs.  Jos.,  Evanston. 
McCarthy,  John,  Chicago. 
McClelland,  Annie,  Chicago. 
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McCormick,  E.  M.,  Irving  Park. 
McCormack,  Marie  I.,  Chicago. 
McCormick,  Nellie,  Irving  Park. 
McCorqudale,  Lilie,  Chicago. 
McCorqudale,  Mary,  Chicago. 
McCoy,  Grace,  Mount  Morris. 
McDonald,  F.  J.,  Chicago. 
McDonald,  Maggie,  Chicago. 
McGrath,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Chicago. 
Mclnnis,  Bessie,  Chicago. 

McIntosh,  D.,  Champaign. 
McIntosh,  W.,  Champaign. 
McIntosh,  Mab. , Champaign. 
McIntosh,  Kittie,  Champaign. 
McIntosh,  Wm.,  Champaign. 
McKay,  F.  M.,  Chicago. 

McKay,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Chicago. 
McKay,  Mrs.  Emma,  Chicago. 
McKay,  C.,  Chicago. 

McKearnan,  J.  M.,  Chicago. 
McKinney,  William,  Green  view. 
McLeod,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  Pana. 

McLeod,  H.  C.,  Pala. 

McLeod,  Kate,  Christian. 
McMurray,  F.  M.,  Normal. 
McMurray,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  Normal. 
McPherson,  May  G.,  Rockford. 
McQuie,  Nellie,  Cramer. 

Mead,  Marion  I.,  Rockford. 

Meek,  S.  R.,  Chicago. 

Mercer,  J.  A.,  Peoria. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Peoria. 

Mickey,  F.  A.,  Keithsburgh. 
Mickey,  Laura  L.,  Keithsburgh. 
Miller,  G.  E.,  Wallace. 

Miner,  G.  F.,  Edwardsville. 

Miner,  Louise,  Peoria. 

Monaghan,  T.  F.,  Oak  Park. 
Montgomery,  Nellie,  Chicago. 
Moore,  P.  M.,  Tuscola. 

Moore,  Mrs.  P.  M.,  Tuscola. 

Moore,  Thos.  E.,  Carlinville. 

Moore,  Mamie,  Chicago. 

Moore,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

Morey.  Mrs.  Geo.,  Chicago. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  H.,  Chicago. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  Chicago. 
Morgan,  R.  T.,  Wheaton. 

Morgan,  Annie,  Rockford. 

Morton,  William,  Chicago. 

Morse,  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

Morse,  L.  J.,  Winona. 

Morse,  G.  C.,  Winona. 

Mosgrove,  Belle,  Kewanee. 

Motter,  Julia,  Freeport. 

Murphy,  L.  E.,  Alton. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Alton. 
Murphy,  Agatha,  Upper  Alton. 
Musser,  Carrie,  Orangeville. 

Myers,  Nettie  C.,  Oak  Park. 

Nance,  Loulie,  Marion. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Chicago. 
Newton,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Chicago. 


Niemeger,  Mary,  Chicago. 

Nichols,  Geo.  M.,  Chicago. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.,  Chicago. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Chicago. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Chicago. 

Nichols,  Mina,  Sycamore. 

Nicol,  Martha,  Chicago. 

Nims,  E.  L.,  Chicago. 

Norborne,  Alice  M.,  Lombard. 
Norton,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Norton,  Mary  E.,  Rockford. 
Nowland,  Edna,  Peoria. 

Nygren,  Matilda  J.,  Rockford. 
O’Brien,  J.  F.,  Peoria. 

O’Brien,  Mollie,  Peoria. 

Odell,  A.  R.,  Chicago. 

Ohayer,  M.,  Chicago. 

O’Leary,  Kate  S.,  Joliet. 

O’Leary,  Mary,  Joliet. 

O’Neil,  W.,  Chicago. 

O’Neill,  F.  F.,  Chicago. 

Osgood,  Georgia  E.,  St.  Charles. 
Overocker,  Hattie,  Sycamore. 

Owen,  Edwin  H.,  Carlinville. 

Page,  Mary  C.  B.,  Chicago. 

Parker,  Luella,  Chicago. 

Parker,  Chas.  I.,  Chicago. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  A.  S..  Chicago. 
Patterson,  F.  C. , Evanston. 
Patterson,  H.  E.,  Chicago. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Chicago. 
Peabody,  S.  H.,  Champaign. 

Peetz,  Lucy  S.,  Rock  Island. 

Perkins,  Chas.  A.,  Normal. 

Peters,  Alice,  Princeville. 

Phelps,  Geo.  D.,  Chicago. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.,  Chicago. 
Philbrook,  C.  F.,  Lena. 

Philbrook,  Cora  F.,  Normal. 

Phillips,  I.  W.,  Aurora. 

Phillips,  J.  A.,  Damascus. 

Philips,  Clara  E.,  Damascus. 

Pickett,  John,  Evanston. 

Pickett,  Mrs.  John,  Evanston. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Evanston. 

Pike,  Fred.,  Jersey ville. 

Pike,  J.,  Jersey  ville. 

Pike,  Mrs.  J.,  Jersey  ville. 

Poole,  Allie  A.,  Wanconda. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Mary,  Chicago. 

Porter,  Esther,  Chicago. 

Porter,  Lottie,  Garden  Prairie. 
Powers,  H.  W.,  Chicago. 

Powles,  Geo.  A.,  Chicago. 

Powles,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.,  Chicago. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Jacksonville. 
Price,  Ellen,  Rockford. 

Price,  Mary,  Rockford. 

Proctor,  Clara,  Fielding. 

Pulman,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Chicago. 
Quantrell,  L.  J.,  Des  Plaines. 
Quantrell,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Des  Plaines. 
Quirk,  Mary  E.,  Chicago. 
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Ran.  Laura,  Chicago. 

Randall,  E.  H.,  Roscoe. 

Randall,  Janies  E.,  Roscoe. 
Rassweiler,  J.  H.,  Wheaton. 

Read,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Chicago. 

Reed,  C.,  Chicago. 

Rennick,  Louise  D.,  Grand  Crossing. 
Reployl,  R.  S.,  Champaign. 

Rhodes,  Ora  M.,  Bloomington. 
Richey,  Mrs.  J.,  Chicago. 
Richardson,  F.  M.,  Chenoa. 

Riley,  M.,  Chicago. 

Robinson,  Addie  E.,  Chicago. 
Robinson,  B.  C.,  Nunda. 

Robson,  Mrs.  A.,  Chicago. 

Rodatz,  Agnes,  Chicago. 

Rogers,  H.  M.,  Englewood. 

Rosa,  Mrs.  A.,  Chicago. 

Roynon,  Carrie,  Chicago. 

Rubendall,  Nora,  Orangeville. 
Russell,  Zenas,  Pan  a. 

Ruthedge,  Cynthia,  Empire. 
Rutherford,  Samuel,  Chicago. 
Rutherford,  Mary,  Chicago. 
Rutherford,  Florence  E.,  Chicago. 
Rutherford,  Kate,  Peoria. 

Ryan,  Margaret  M.,  Chicago. 

Ryan,  Sarah  A.,  Chicago. 

Ryder,  Clyde  H.,  Monticello. 

Ryder,  Mary,  Monticello. 

Ryder,  Edith,  Monticello. 

Sackett,  D.  M.,  Chicago. 

Sands,  Ella,  Linden. 

Sangster,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Chicago. 
Sangster,  A.  J.,  Chicago. 

Sanford,  Fernando,  Chicago. 

Sass,  Louis,  Chicago. 

Saunders,  Janet,  Chicago. 

Saunders,  Annie,  Rockford. 

Savage,  Nellie,  Chicago. 

Schantz,  Austin,  Chicago. 

Schickler,  Louise,  Aurora. 

Scott,  E.  H.,  Chicago. 

Scott,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Rockford. 

Scott,  Anna,  Sycamore. 

Seeley,  Levi,  Lake  Forest. 

Seeley,  Mrs.  L.,  Lake  Forest. 

Sellars,  Dovie,  Mattoon. 

Sellars,  Amanda,  Mattoon. 

Shantz,  H.  B.,  Chicago. 

Sherin,  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Simms,  Mrs.  A.,  Chicago. 

Sims,  Stella,  Robinson. 

Sisson,  Carrie,  Englewood. 

Sisson,  M.  E.,  Peoria. 

Sisson,  Edna,  Englewood. 

Sloan,  Eliza,  Peoria. 

Slothowers,  Alice,  Winslow. 

Smalley,  1).  H.,  Chicago. 

Smailes,  Anna  M.,  Elgin. 

Smith,  0.  J.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Albert  L.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Albert  L.,  Englewood. 


Snow,  Miss  Bonnie,  Ottawa. 

Swan,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Decatur. 

Snider,  Mac  W.,  Chicago. 

Snodgrass,  Mary,  Chicago. 

Snyder,  Lydia  E.,  Blue  Island. 

Speer,  W.  W.,  Chicago. 

Spicer,  Flora  A.,  Roscoe. 

Spurnging,  F.;  Chicago. 

Staines,  Sadie,  Rockford. 

Stanbury,  J.  H.,  Pekin. 

Starr,  C.  R.,  Kankakee. 

Steele,  W.  L.,  Galesburg. 

Stephenson,  Frank  T.,  Chicago. 
Stephens,  Frances,  Mount  Morris. 
Stevens,  Russell  H.,  Chicago. 
Stillman,  J.  T.  B.,  Chicago. 

Strite,  Mrs.  I.  E.,  Streator. 

Stube,  J.,  Chicago. 

Sullivan,  A.,  Chicago. 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Chicago. 
Sumblang,  Wm.,  Chicago. 

Squire,  M.  E.,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  F.  A.,  Aurora. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Tillie,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  Allie,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  C.  M.,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  Florence,  Lena. 

Tear,  J.  H.,  Chicago. 

Tear,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Chicago. 

Thane,  A.  S.,  Chicago. 

Thomas,  L.  A.,  La  Salle. 

Thomas,  F.  J.,  Tuscola. 

Thompson,  Lizzie,  Chicago. 

Thurber,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Chicago. 
Thurber,  Fanny,  Chicago. 

Tower,  H.  M.,  Chicago. 

Tozer,  E.  C.,  Petersburg. 

Trembor,  Nellie  E.,  Freeport. 

Triller,  John  E.,  Chicago. 

Triller,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Chicago. 
Underwood,  Nettie  A.,  Elgin. 
Umbach,  L.  M.,  Naperville. 

Umbach,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Naperville. 
Umbach,  Essie,  Naperville. 

Updike,  H.  D.,  Belleville. 

Updike,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Belleville. 
Updike,  Marter  Hector,  Belleville. 
Vaile,  E.  0.,  Chicago. 

Yandervort,  C.  R.,  Peoria. 

Van  Horn,  Thomas,  Rockefeller. 

Van  Horn,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Rockefeller. 
Yarcoe,  G.  F.,  Chicago. 

Wagner,  C.  W.,  Wheaton. 

Waldo,  Ada,  Rockford. 

Walker,  P.  R.,  Rockford. 

Walker,  Elizabeth,  Englewood. 
Waleben,  Mary  C.,  Marengo. 
Wallenberg,  Ellen  Y.,  Chicago. 
Wallace,  G.  W.,  Sterling. 

Ward,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Chicago. 
Warmington,  Mary,  Chicago. 
Waterman,  Clara,  Kankakee. 

Weaver,  Emily  A.,  Chicago. 
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Webber,  L.  C.,  Chicago. 
Weddel,  Emma,  Sublette. 
Weddel,  Charlie,  Sublette. 
Welch,  Alice  A.,  Auburn. 
Weldon,  G.  A.,  Shawnee  Town. 
Wellers,  Meta,  Chicago. 

Werley,  Emma,  La  Salle. 
Werton,  T.  J.,  Chicago. 
Westcott,  0.  S.,  Chicago. 
Westcott,  Mrs.  0.  S.,  c hicago. 
West,  Margarette,  Peoria. 
Western,  Olive  I.,  Chicago. 
Westwood,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Chicago. 
Whitcomb,  Lena,  Chicago. 
White,  R.  M.,  Chicago. 

White,  Mrs.,  Chicago. 

White,  Fanny  W.,  Chicago. 
Whiting,  F.  W.,  Chicago. 
Whiting,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Chicago. 
Whitmore,  Eva  B.,  Chicago. 
Whipple,  V.,  Chicago. 

Whitsit,  B.,  Chicago. 

Wilbar,  Martin,  Chicago. 
Wilder,  W.  H.,  Bloomington. 
Wiley,  James,  Troy  Grove. 
Wiley,  John,  Troy  Grove. 


Wilkinson,  Cecilia  E.,  Chicago. 

Willard,  S.  S.,  Chicago. 

Willard,  C.  S.,  Chicago. 

Willard,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Chicago. 

Williams,  John,  Chicago. 

Williams,  Nellie  J.,  Chicago. 

Willmoth,  Henry  E.,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  W.  R.,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  E.  M.,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  C.  M.,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Dixon. 

Wilson,  Angier  W.,  Dixon. 

Winchell,  S.  R.,  Champaign. 

Winsby,  Ada  M.,  Chicago. 

Wire,  Louisa,  Winslow. 

Woffindier,  E.  B.,  Englewood. 

Wolaver,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Carpentersville. 
Woods,  F.  M.,  Chicago. 

Worth,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Chicago. 

Works,  Mary  H.,  Rockford. 

Worspold,  Mercie,  Chicago. 

Wright,  Eluvia,  Moline. 

Yoder,  J.  P.,  Marseilles. 

Yorke,  Susan  A.,  Chicago. 

Young,  H.  W.,  Rockton. 

Young,  Mrs.  Ella  F.,  Chicago. 

Illinois,  666. 
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Adams,  Mrs.  Dora,  Frankfort. 

Aker,  F.  D.,  Trafalgar. 

Aker,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Trafalgar. 

Albertson,  Ida,  Salem. 

Almond,  W.  S.,  Salem. 

Anderson,  Mary  J.,  Terre  Haute. 
Armen,  L.  S.,  Hartsville. 

Atwater,  Prof.  A , Bloomington. 
Atwater,  M.  D.,  Bloomington. 
Bartholomew,  L.,  Indianapolis. 

Beach,  Mrs.  Catharine,  Michigan  City. 
Beck,  Sophia,  Princeton. 

Bell,  Agnes,  Goodland. 

Benton,  G.  W.,  Indianapolis. 

Benton,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Indianapolis. 
Black,  J.  C.,  Michigan  City. 

Black,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Michigan  City. 
Blackstock,  W.  M.,  Lafayette. 
Blackstock,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Lafayette. 
Blaker,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
Boggs,  Lue,  Lafayette. 

Branaman,  Frances,  Seymour. 
Branaman,  Martha,  Seymour. 

Brown,  J.  F.,  Spiceland. 

Brown,  Jesse  H. , Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Marianna,  Richmond. 

Burton,  Anna  L.,  Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Elma,  Plainfield. 

Carter,  Margaret,  Plainfield. 

Caspar,  Harriett,  Salem. 

Christ,  Amirial,  Evansville. 

Christ,  Annie,  Evansville. 

Churchill,  F.  D.,  Madison. 


Collier,  Mary,  Indianapolis. 
Compton,  Emma,  Lafayette. 

Connor,  John  B.,  Indianapolis. 
Connor,  Florence,  Indianapolis. 
Connor,  May,  Indianapolis. 

Coulter,  John  M.,  Bloomington. 
Cox,  Sheridan,  Kokomo. 

Cropsey,  N.,  Indianapolis. 

Dand,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Martinsville. 
Darrcott,  Frances  E.,  Muncie. 
Dealand,  G.  W.,  Perryville. 

Decker,  Jesse,  Legonier. 

Deshler,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Valparaiso. 
Dick,  J.  E.,  Attica. 

Duncan,  Dell,  Princeton. 

Dunning,  Libbie,  Legonier. 

Dye,  Mary  A.,  Indianapolis. 

Dye,  Charity,  Indianapolis. 
Farnham,  Mrs.,  Richmond. 
Farnham,  Harriet  E. , Richmond. 
Fellows,  Geo.  E.,  Bloomington. 
Ferris,  Annette  E.,  Burnett’s  Creek. 
Ferris,  Ella  A.,  Burnett’s  Creek. 
Fox,  E.  T.,  Seymour. 

Fox,  E.,  Seymour. 

Fredrickson,  Annie  E.,  La  Porte. 
Fulconer,  Daniel,  Evansville. 
Goldsmith,  Annie,  Evansville. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Mattie,  North  Vernon. 
Hagerman,  Eva,  Muncie. 

Hailman,  W.  N.,  La  Porte. 
Hailman,  E.  E.,  La  Porte. 

Hill,  Minnie  E. , Terre  Haute. 
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Hillis,  M.  E.,  Anderson. 

Holcomb,  Mattie,  Fort  Branch. 

Howard,  Mary  D. , Indianapolis. 

Hunke,  A.  E.,  Terre  Haute. 

Hunt,  Elizabeth  A.,  Burrows. 

Hutton,  Clara,  Walcott. 

Irwin,  John  S.,  Fort  Wayne. 

Jameson,  J.  W.,  Shelbyyille. 

John,  J.  P.  D.,  Greencastle. 

Jones,  S.  E , Indianapolis. 

Jones,  L.  H.,  Indianapolis. 

Kellar,  Lily,  South  Bend. 

Kinsely,  Alex.,  Columbia  City. 

Larkin,  Etta,  Mount  Vernon. 

Layne,  J.  W.,  Evansville. 

Leach,  Holland,  Indianapolis. 

Leach,  J.  C.,  Kokomo. 

Lichtenberger,  Tillie,  New  Harmony. 
Loomis,  Clara  J.,  Jeffersonville. 

Lutz,  Flora,  Lafayette. 

Martin,  Irwin  D.,  Logansport. 

Marshall,  Cora,  Logansport. 

McDonald,  Sarah,  Ft.  Wayne. 
McTaggart,  Alpheus,  Terre  Haute. 
McTaggart,  Emma,  Terre  Haute. 
Mendenhall,  Alice  A.,  Bloomingdale. 
Mendenhall,  Emma  C.,  Bloomingdale. 
Mills,  J.  J.,  Kichmond. 

Mills,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Richmond. 

Mills,  Belle,  Plainfield. 

Moore,  J.  M. , Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Lizzie,  Marceile. 

Morris,  Ruth,  Richmond. 

Mott,  T.  A.,  Richmond. 

Mosebaugh,  M.  W.,  Cambridge  City. 
Nicholson,  M.  E.,  Indianapolis. 

Osborn,  Louise,  Greensborough. 

Paine,  E.  G.,  Hartsville. 

Parsons,  W.  W.,  Terre  Haute. 

Passel,  Lizzie,  Aurora. 

Pell,  T.  S.,  Carbon. 

Perry,  Ida  M.,  Indianapolis. 

INDIAN 

Gunn,  Jennie,  Ardmore. 

Hamilton,  Robt.  W.,  Muskogee. 


Ainsworth,  H.  M.,  Ft.  Dodge. 
Ainsworth,  M.  A.,  Ft.  Dodge. 
Anmous,  J.  E.,  Newton. 

Applegate,  M.  E.,  Toledo. 
Atherton,  J.  L.,  Charles  City. 
Atherton,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Charles  City. 
Baer,  Laura  E.,  Bloomfield. 

Bailey,  C.  D.,  Adel. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Adel. 

Bailey,  C.  F.,  Grundy  Center. 
Bailey,  L.  E.,  Grundy  Center. 
Ballantyne,  H.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Barris,  B.  L.  Davenport. 

Bartlett,  M,  W,,  Cedar  Falls, 


Pepple,  Minnie,  Kendallville. 

Platter,  Emma,  Aurora. 

Probasco,  Mrs.  Lucina,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Rank,  Alma,  Attica. 

Rawles,  Lou  0.,  Lima. 

Rawls,  E.  B.,  Greensburg. 

Regan,  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis. 

Rose,  0.  L.,  Princeton. 

Royse,  I.  J.  C. , Terre  Haute. 

Royse,  Clarence  A.,  Terre  Haute. 

Royse,  Winnie,  Terre  Haute. 

Russell,  Flora  J.,  Muncie 
Sadler,  Catherine,  Shelbyville. 

Sadler,  Mary,  Shelbyville. 

Salter,  Carrie  L.,  Richmond. 

Saunders,  L.  J.,  Jeffersonville. 

Seiler,  M.,  Terre  Haute. 

Seiter,  Anna,  Aurora. 

Shallenberger,  W.,  Indianapolis. 

Shealy,  EmmaB.,  Delphi. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  Mooreshill. 

Smith,  Stella,  La  Fayette. 

Stickley,  Christine,  Walkerton. 

Stood,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Seymour. 

Stote,  W.  T.,  Franklin. 

Stubbs,  Mary  Anna,  Richmond. 

Sube,  Anna,  Aurora. 

Tarney,  Sarah  E. , Terre  Haute. 

Taylor,  Agnes,  South  Bend. 

Updegraff,  Josephine,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Vanande,  Kate,  La  Fayette. 

Walters,  F.  M.,  La  Porte. 

Warfel,  Nannie,  Monticello. 

West,  S.,  Ft.  Branch. 

White,  Mary  E.,  Evansville. 

Whitmer,  Eva,  Sumption. 

Williams,  W.  J.,  Franklin. 

Williams,  Fred.  C.,  Franklin. 

Wood,  W.  S.,  Seymour. 

Zeller,  J.  A.,  La  Fayette. 

Zimmerman,  Kate  0.,  Attica. 

— Indiana , 14-9. 

TERRITORY. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Choteau. 

— Indian  Territory,  3 . 

IOWA. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Cedar  Falls.* 
Bartlett,  Elmer  E..,  Ogden. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  A.,  Tabor. 

Bartlett,  Mollie  E.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Bate,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mason  City. 

Bath,  Minnie  A.,  Marshalltown. 
Beardshear,  W.  M.,  Ames. 

Belding,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Clinton. 

Best,  Hannah  E.,  Burlington. 

Blodgett,  C.  G.,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Blodgett,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Blood,  W.  G.,  Keokuk. 

Booth.  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Bostwick,  0,  P.,  Clinton. 
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Bostwick,  C.  B.,  Clinton. 

Brewer,  Helen  R.,  Grinnell. 
Brodrecht,  Matilda,  Rock  Falls. 
Brownell,  M.  H.,  Keokuk. 
Brownell,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Keokuk. 
Brown,  A.  N.,  Davenport. 

Brown,  David,  Boy  den. 

Brown,  Mrs.  David,  Boyden. 

Buck,  S.  J.,  Grinnell. 

Buck,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Grinnell. 
Bushnell,  H.  T.,  Davenport. 

Call,  L.  A.,  Iowa  City. 

Call,  M.  E.,  Webster  City. 

Can,  Nellie  M.,  Sheldon. 

Carter,  Jennie  W.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Carpenter,  Jennie,  Missouri  Valley. 
Cavanaugh,  Sadie,  Fayette. 

Chase,  W.  M.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Chapman,  A.  A.,  Sioux  City. 

Clarke,  J.  J.,  Mason  City. 

Cloud,  Lewis,  Des  Moines. 

Coe,  Nellie  E.,  Clinton. 

Cole,  Geo.  T.,  Greene. 

Connor,  Hattie,  Davenport. 

Cowan,  Mrs.  Alice,  Hampton. 

Cox,  Mattie,  Des  Moines. 

Crandall,  Helen  C.,  Des  Moines. 
Cummins,  Ellen  J.,  Des  Moines. 
Currier,  Amos  N. , Iowa  City. 
Darraugh,  Mrs.  A.,  Council  Bluffs. 
Dettor,  Mrs.  B.,  Webster  City. 

De  Pew,  J.  B.,  Des  Moines. 

Devine,  Edward  F.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Dille,  A.  A.,  Newton. 

Doe,  Charles,  Montour. 

Doe,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Montour. 
Dougherty,  Sada,  Marion. 

Dudley,  L.  C.,  Fayette. 

Dutton,  Minnie,  Oskaloosa. 

Earhart,  E.  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Eastman,  J.  H.,  Council  Bluffs. 
Eddy,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Vail. 

El  den,  Harriet,  Des  Moines. 

Elliott,  L.  Della,  Iowa  City. 

Elliott,  Ella,  Grundy  Center. 

Ely,  E.  H.,  Iowa  City. 

Enfield,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Jefferson. 
England,  Emma,  Oskaloosa. 
Feathers,  S.  L.,  Prairie  City. 

Fee,  W.  A.,  Toledo. 

Felkner,  L.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Fernstrom,  Alice  R.,  Lone  Tree. 
Field,  W.  W.,  Odebolt. 

Field,  Mrs.  J.,  Odebolt. 

Finch,  B.,  Humboldt. 

Fink,  Hattie  M.,  Adal. 

Flemiug.  Wm.,  Des  Moines. 

Frazer,  Ella,  Toledo. 

Freer,  M.  L.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Freer,  H.  H.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

French,  C.  E.,  Marshalltown. 

Fobes,  Merton  P.,  Knoxville. 
Fuhrmeister,  Clara  M.,  Ely. 


Ganz,  Tillie,  Des  Moines. 

Garratt,  E.  0.,  Redfield. 

Garrett,  Sarah,  Manning. 

Garvin,  Thomas,  Marcus. 

Gates,  Mrs.  A.,  Nevada. 

Gates,  Mabel,  Nevada. 

Gehrig,  Emma  E.,  Dubuque. 

Gillis,  W.  N.,  Plover. 

Glisan,  D.  M.,  Des  Moines. 

Glisan,  S.  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Goldsberry,  Jeannette,  Des  Moines. 
Goldsberry,  Carrie  E.,  Des  Moines. 
Goldie,  John  R.,  Sioux  City. 

Goos,  Emma,  Davenport. 

Greer,  B.  T , Sioux  City. 

Gregg,  Eva  L.,  Cherokee. 
Griebeling,  Ida,  Newton. 

Griffith,  R.  A.,  Des  Moines. 
Griffith,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Des  Moines. 
Hall,  Geo.,  Oskaloosa. 

Hammer,  Lou  J. , Creston. 
Hanchett,  C.  E.,  Postville. 

Hardie,  Alice,  Dubuque. 

Harlem,  H.  J.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Harlan,  J.  E.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Harrick,  Mrs.  E.,  Des  Moines. 
Haven,  N.  A.,  Marshalltown. 
Hayward,  Ina,  Fayette. 

Hensel,  Carrie,  Iowa  City. 

Hickey,  P.  F.,  Le  Mars. 

Hickey,  Mrs.  P.,  Le  Mars. 

Hills,  Bertha  H.,  Rock  Falls. 

Hills,  Emma,  Bock  Falls. 

Hodges,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Holding,  R.  B.,  Alden. 

Hooley,  A.  J.,  Davenport. 

Hosford,  W.  S.,  Iowa  City. 

Hosford,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Dosford,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  Davenport. 
Hought,  F.  A.,  Hampton. 

Hoyt,  W.  A.,  Fayette. 

Humphrey,  Alice,  Redfield. 

Hutsell,  Samuel,  Tama. 

Jackson,  Emma  R.,  Earlham. 
Jayne,  J.  M.,  Stoon. 

Jayne,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Stoon. 

Jennings,  A.  M.,  Newton. 

Jones,  W.  P.,  Algona. 

Kennedy,  W.  C.,  Birmingham. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.,  West  Union. 
Kennedy,  Teressa,  Sioux  City. 
Kennington,  L.  S.,  Newton. 

Kerr,  Mary  L..  Grundy  Center. 
King,  W.  F.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

King,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Kirkham,  Nancy,  Des  Moines. 
Knott,  Minnie,  Sioux  City. 

Koehler,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Davenport. 
Kraigh,  Carrie,  Des  Moines. 

Laird,  J.  W.  W.,  Carson. 

Leach,  S.  M.,  Adel. 

Leach,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Adel. 

Leonard,  J.  A.,  Decorah. 
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Leonard,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Decorah. 

Leens,  Anna  M.,  Creston. 

Leitz,  Lizzie  A.,  Marion. 

Lindsay,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Dubuque. 

Li  tty,  M.  J.,  Davenport. 

Lower,  L.  A.,  Iowa  Falls. 

Mangum,  Mantie,  Council  Bluffs. 
Mathews,  Elizabeth  K.,  Des  Moines. 
Maxwell,  0.  W.,  Indianola. 

McCarrOll,  Etta  M.,  Oskaloosa. 
McGavran,  Theo.,  Des  Moines. 
McGregor,  M.  M.,  Marcus. 

McLaughlin,  Lizzie,  Wheatland. 

Miller,  Joshua,  Ottumwa. 

Monlux,  H„,  Red  Oak. 

Montgomery,  Jennie,  Larrabee. 

Moore,  E.  R.,  Anamosa. 

Morris,  R.  Anna,  Des  Moines. 

Morrison,  M.  E.,  Newton. 

Morse,  Eliza  A.,  Rock  Falls. 

Norton,  W.  H.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Oliver,  Geo.  A.,  Decorah. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Decorah. 

Oliver,  Vernon,  Decorah. 

O’Neal,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Council  Bluffs. 
Palmer,  A.,  Oxford  Junction. 

Parker,  Milton,  Council  Bluffs. 

Peck,  J.  L.  E.,  Primghar. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Alice,  Primghar. 

Pelton,  Augusta,  Rock  Falls. 

Plummer,  Frank  E.,  Des  Moines. 
Randall,  E.,  West  Branch. 

Randall,  L.,  West  Branch. 

Rankin,  Evangeline,  Iowa  City. 
Ravenhill,  Elizabeth,  Davenport. 
Ravenhill,  MaryS.,  Davenport. 

Ray,  D.  A.,  Humboldt. 

Rice,  R.  C.,  Smithland. 

Richardson,  G.  H. , Belmond. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Belmond. 
Ridley,  J.  A.,  Des  Moines. 

Robbins,  H.  H.,  Grinnell. 

Robbins,  Mrs.  H.,  Grinnell. 

Robbins,  Geo..  Davenport, 
liobb,  Ella,  Albia. 

Roberts,  Mary  A.,  Des  Moines. 

Rogers,  C.  P.,  Marshalltown. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  William,  Hull. 

Rule,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hampton. 

Russell,  Clara  E.,  Burlington. 

Russell,  S.  Lillian,  Burlington. 

Sabin,  Henry,  Des  Moines. 

Scott,  Orion  C.,  Oskaloosa. 

Scribner,  R.  H.,  Cherokee. 

Scribner,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Cherokee. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  Cedar  Falls 
Shaw,  J.  B.,  Decorah. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Decorah. 

Sherwood,  Allie,  Muscatine. 

Sidey,  E.  J.,  Creston. 

Sidey,  David,  Sioux  City. 

Simcope,  Laura,  Red  Field. 


— Concluded. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Nellie,  Manchester. 

Slinker,  Clay  D.,  Des  Moines. 

Smith,  Jerry,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Smith,  Stella  E.,  Des  Moines. 

Snook,  Ella,  Webster  City. 

Snowden,  Clara  M.,  Lamars. 

Stiller,  Antoinette,  Burlington. 

Stipp,  W.  H.,  State  Center. 

St.  John,  Des  Moines. 

Stouble,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Le  Mars. 

Stratton,  F.  E.,  Davenport. 

Stratton,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Davenport. 

Stratton,  A.  B.,  Davenport. 

Stuart,  Ed.  E.,  Ottumwa. 

Stuart,  A.  W.,  Ottumwa. 

Stuart,  Lottie  J.,  Kellogg. 

Talbott,  Carrie  M.,  Iowa  City. 

Taplins,  Mrs.  E.,  Montour. 

Taylor,  A.  J.,  Sioux  City. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Sioux  City. 

Tinley,  Mary,  Council  Bluffs. 

Tower,  J.  L.,  Iowa  Falls. 

Trask,  Minnie  B.,  Oskaloosa. 

Trew,  Anna  C.,  Dubuque. 

Trott,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Burlington. 

Twitchell,  M.  C.,  Redfleld. 

Udaell,  C.  H.,  Jesup. 

Underwood,  Emma  L.,  Iowa  City. 

Unger,  Maud,  Keokuk. 

Vanpel,  Eliz.,  Elkader. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Sheldon. 

Wallace,  J.,  Union. 

Wallace,  Jos.,  Union. 

Warner,  A.  B.,  Harlan. 

Warrick,  Geo.,  Des  Moines. 

Weichard,  Ella,  Cherokee. 

Whitcomb,  S.  L.,  Cedar  Falls. 

White,  John  B.,  Adel. 

White,  Mrs.  John,  Adel. 

White,  W.  T.  O.,  Des  Moines. 

White,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Des  Moines. 

Wickham,  Kate,  Council  Bluffs. 

Wickware,  May,  Webster  City. 

Wilcox,  E.  M.,  Iowa  City. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Jane,  Rock  Falls. 
Wilkinson,  Jessie,  Rock  Falls. 

Willis,  Lizzie  M.,  Des  Moines. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Wilson,  M.  J.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Wilson,  Belle,  Cedar  Falls. 

Wilson,  W.  F.,  Morrison. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Morrison. 

Wilson,  Alice  C.,  Des  Moines. 

Winchel,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  Le  Mars. 

Winn,  Stella,  Newton. 

Woods,  N.  P.,  Dubuque. 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.,  McGregor. 

Wood,  Annie  L.,  McGregor. 

Wyatt,  J.  W.,  Wancoma. 

Wyman,  John,  Des  Moines. 

Zimmerman,  C.  R.,  Williamsburgh. 
Zimmerman,  Liberty,  Williamsburgh. 

Iowa,  278. 
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Allen,  Edward,  Wichita. 

Anderson,  Nannie  L.,  Olathe. 
Anderson,  Alice  H.,  Seneca. 
Archibald,  Julia,  lola. 

Applegate,  Geo.,  Lyons. 

Applegate,  Jessie,  Lyons. 

Babbitt,  Ella,  Hiawatha. 

Ball,  R.  W.,  Harper. 

Barackman,  R.  L.,  Wichita. 

Bar  wick,  G.  T.,  Emporia. 

Barwick,  Mrs.  G.  T.,  Emporia. 

Bass,  J.  J.,  Kansas  City. 

Bass,  Mary  V.,  Kansas  City. 

Bates,  Frank  J.,  Emporia. 

Bear,  H.  F.  M.,  Paola. 

Becot,  0.  D.,  Kansas  City. 

Belton,  Flo.,  Kansas  City. 

Berkey,  Eva,  Winfield. 

Bishop,  Mary  J.,  Salina. 

Bixby,  Jennie,  Kansas  City. 

Black,  S.  W.,  Chanute. 

Bloss,  J.  M.,  Topeka. 

Bloss,  Nannie  B.,  Topeka. 

Bobo,  S.  H.,  Garnett. 

Booth,  Lucy,  Wichita. 

Bowling,  Benia,  Kansas  City. 
Brainard,  Bertha,  Osage  Mission. 
Breakey,  J.  R.,  Phillipsburg. 

Brett,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Chanute. 

Brock,  Rose,  Eureka. 

Brockway,  S.  M.,  Wellsville. 

Brock  way,  Mrs.  M.,  Wellsville. 
Bronough,  L.  D.,  Olathe. 

Broughton,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Kansas  City. 
Burgess,  Jessie  M.,  Sterling. 
Campbell,  Addie,  Marysville. 

Carr,  Ada  V.,  Osborne. 

Castl,  Bessie,  Troy. 

Castl,  Hattie,  Troy. 

Charlesworth,  Mary,  Beloit. 

Cheney,  O.  A.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Cheney,  H.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Child,  Ella,  Manhattan. 

Clark,  Jessie  L.,  Wichita. 

Clark,  Etta,  Topeka. 

Clarkson,  Jennie  M.,  Topeka. 
Clendenin,  A.,  Arkansas  City. 

Close,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Colleson,  J.,  Cullison. 

Colleson,  Mrs.  J.,  Cullison. 
Cornforth,  Mrs.  C.  N.,  Clyde. 
Coventry,  T.  H.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Craft,  Cornie,  Down. 

Cranston,  A.  F.,  Parsons. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Girard. 

Creese,  M.  P.,  Mankato. 

Crosby,  R.  H.,  Valley  Falls. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Valley  Falls. 
Culver,  W.  E.,  Topeka. 

Culver,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Topeka. 

Curran,  R.  E.,  Cherokee. 

Curran,  A.  J.,  Cherokee. 

Daniel,  Jessie,  Erie. 


Davidson,  Wm.,  Topeka. 

Davidson,  Mattie  E.,  Eureka. 
Davidson,  Hannah,  Eureka. 

Davis,  Geo.,  Lawrence. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Lawrence. 

Decose,  Maude,  Tisdale. 

Dickenson,  Florence,  Alma. 

Dimmock,  0.,  White  Cloud. 
Dimmock,  Mrs.  0.,  White  Cloud. 
Dixon,  Merie  N.,  Troy. 

Doyle,  M.,  Emporia. 

Dudley,  B.  F.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Durali,  Harry,  Garnett. 

Eacker,  Helen,  Delphia. 

Eldridge,  E.  W.,  Alma. 

Fairchild,  Geo.  F.,  Manhattan. 
Fairchild.  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Manhattan. 
Field,  Mary  E. , Winfield. 

Fink,  Mattie,  Winfield. 

Flad,  Geo.  W.,  Topeka. 

Fleming,  J.  W.,  Holton. 

Fleming,  Seth  F.,  Houlton. 

Flinn,  Julia  G.,  Lawrence. 

Flinn,  Annie  F.,  Lawrence. 

Ford,  H.  C.,  Parsons. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Emporia. 
Garrem,  Amy,  Manhattan. 

Geiselman,  Sarah  E.,  Highland. 
George,  Etta  S.,  Netawaka. 

Gilmore,  Josephine,  Lawrence. 
Gilmore,  Mary  G.,  Lawrence. 
Gilmore,  Annie  0.,  Lawrence. 
Glosser,  Gussie,  Emporia. 

Goff,  Carrie,  Emporia. 

Goldsmith,  I.,  Winfield. 

Graham,  J.  A.,  Emporia. 

Graham,  Mrs.  A.,  Emporia. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Anna,  Ft.  Scott. 

Greer,  Mary  L.,  Winfield. 

Griffith,  Nellie,  Girard. 

Harforth,  Stanley,  Kansas  City. 
Hartman,  Mrs.,  Iola. 

Haylin,  Sue  D.,  Holton. 

Heard,  A.  M.,  Arkansas. 

Heaton,  Learl..  Oberon. 

Heavey,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Leavenworth. 
Henderson,  May,  Downs. 

Higgins,  W.  E.,  Topeka. 

Hildebrant,  Fannie  A.,  Osborne. 

Hill,  W.  A.,  Olathe. 

Hill,  A.  L.,  Eudora. 

Hill,  R.  Ellen,  Eudora. 

Holbrook,  L.  H.,  Kansas  City. 
Hollister,  H.  A.,  Argentine. 

Holmes,  Mary  A.,  Hartford. 

Hopkins,  Myrtle,  Garnett. 

Houghton,  Mrs.  O.  P.,  Arkansas  City. 
Howard,  J.  L.,  Kansas  City. 

Hune,  John,  Lawrence. 

Hume,  Sylvina,  Lawrence. 

Hunter,  Wannie,  Garnett. 

Hyatt,  Emma,  Emporia. 

Iddinge,  Lotta  N.,  Topeka. 
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Ingram,  Harry,  Topeka. 

Jack,  I).  M.,  Arkansas  City. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Lawrence. 

Johnson,  Lotta,  Lyons. 

Jones,  W.  W.,  Emporia. 

Jones,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Emporia. 

Jordan,  Josiah,  Topeka. 

Jordan,  Nellie,  Salina. 

Katner,  F.  G.,  Troy. 

Keaton,  Pearl,  Oberlin. 

Kelly,  Sadie  J.,  Olathe. 

Kemper,  W.  H.,  Horton. 

Kemper,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Horton. 

Kemper,  Mrs.  Lottie,  Valley  Falls. 
Kendrick,  G.  W.,  Clay  Center. 

Kenyon,  j.  S.,  Emporia. 

Kenyon,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Emporia. 

Klippel,  A.,  Kansas  City. 

Kuhlman,  Emelie,  Emporia. 

Lansdon,  W.  C.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Lee,  J.  H.,  Winfield. 

Lee,  M.  I.,  Topeka. 

Lee,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  Topeka. 

Lees,  Annie,  Howard. 

Lemon,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Cullison. 

Light,  H.  J.,  Sedan. 

Light,  Belle  M.,  Sedan. 

Lindburg,  E.  J.,  Pittsburg. 

Lindburg,  J.  R.,  Pittsburg. 

Lindburg,  Lottie,  Pittsburg. 

Locke,  H.  J.,  Kansas  City. 

Locke,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Kansas  City. 

Lovitt,  R.  S.,  Salina. 

MacDonald,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Topeka. 
MacDonald,  T.,  Topeka. 

Marshall,  S.  L.,  Osage  City. 

Martin,  W.  W.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Mason,  A.  B , Wichita. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Springfield. 
Matthews,  Bird,  Springfield. 

McCampbell,  Daisy  L.,  Topeka. 

McCarter,  W.  A.,  Topeka. 

McCarter,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Topeka. 

McCune,  E.  J.,  Chanute. 

McKean,  H.  W.,  Kansas  City. 

McMatch,  Alma,  Topeka. 

McMatch,  E.  A.,  Grainfield. 

McMillan,  W.  C.,  Girard. 

McMillan,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Girard. 

Mead,  E.  A.,  Kansas  City. 

Menet,  Mrs.  L.,  Lawrence. 

Mercer,  Florence  M.  J.,  Topeka. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Wellington. 

Merwin,  C.  E.,  Erie. 

Michell,  M.  S.,  Topeka. 

Millner,  J.  Charles,  Cairo. 

Mills,  L.  H.,  Wichita. 

Miller,  Mrs.  H.  I.,  Topeka. 

Mitchell,  W.  D.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Monroe,  J.  E.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Moore,  Madge,  Topeka. 

Morgan,  I.  B.,  Sabetha. 


— Continued. 

Morris,  E.  W.,  Emporia. 

Munger,  W.  H.,  Caldwell. 

Munger,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Caldwell. 

Munn,  James,  Emporia. 

Murray,  Adah,  Alma. 

Norton,  F.  A.,  Emporia. 

Ober,  Sam,  Salina. 

Olin,  A.  S.,  Kansas  City. 

Olin,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Kansas  City. 

Olin,  0.  E.,  Manhattan. 

Olin,  Marie  E.,  Manhattan. 

Olin,  Lottie  H.,  Manhattan. 

Orme,  Mrs.  E.,  Lawrence. 

Orr,  J.  D.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Park,  W.  A.,  Kansas  City. 

Park,  Emma  A.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Patterson,  Madge,  Topeka. 

Pearse,  May  W.,  Wichita. 

Pence,  D.  S.,  Wichita. 

Penniman,  A.  0.,  Garnett. 

Penniman,  Mrs.  A.  0.,  Garnett. 
Perkins,  A.  E.,  Kansas  City. 

Perry,  A.  J.,  Nortonville. 

Perry,  Grace,  Nortonville. 

Pike,  Martha  E„,  Argentine. 

Portle,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Wakefield. 
Pulsipher,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  Concordia. 
Ramsey,  E.  E.,  Lansing. 

Randall,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Stockton. 
Reynolds,  R.  W.,  McLouth. 

Rhodes,  T.  F.,  Frankfort. 

Robbins,  N.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Roberts,  C.  H.,  Dighton. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  C.,  Sabetha. 

Rohl,  Marie,  Hiawatha. 

Rood,  Mrs.  Hepsie,  Salina. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  Kansas  City. 
Rixley,  Lulu,  Winfield. 

Rixley,  Josie,  Winfield. 

Ruby,  M.  A.,  Bucyrus. 

Ryan,  Leo,  Topeka. 

Ryan,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Emporia. 

Sanders,  D.  E.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Scott,  D.  E.,  Burlington. 

Scott,  Rogene  A.,  Burlington. 
Shellborger,  G.  G.,  Horton. 

Shenick,  A.,  Ottawa. 

Shell,  M.  P.,  Wichita. 

Smith,  Percy  F.,  Walnut. 

Smith,  Chas.  E.,  Salina. 

Smith,  Wettre,  Lyndon. 

Smith,  Ella  H.,  Lyndon. 

Smith,  Fannie  L.,  Wilmington. 

Sown,  Maggie,  Garnett. 

Spaulding,  Delbie,  Wathena. 

Springer,  Lonie  C.,  Garden  Plain. 
Springer,  Mrs.  Lonie  C.,  Garden  Plain. 
Stephenson,  W.  C.,  Emporia. 
Stevenson,  R.  W.,  Wichita. 

Stevens,  J.  F.,  Cherokee. 

St.  John,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Stockton. 

Stone,  May,  Wamego. 

Sturdevant,  0.  N.,  Chanute. 
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Taylor,  Wm.  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Taylor,  E.  F.,  Wyandotte. 
Taylor,  M.  A.,  Belleville. 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  Waterville. 
Thompson,  N.  B.,  Waterville. 
Thompson,  Mary,  Waterville. 
Thomas,  Una,  Wichita. 
Thompson,  Alma  B.,  Bushton. 
Tilla,  Anna  M.,  Arkansas. 

Todd,  Sam.  B.,  Sterling. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Troy. 
Vanderwort,  Florence,  Topeka. 
Walworth,  R.,  Grenola. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Emily,  Hutchinson. 
Wark,  Lizzie  L.,  Arkansas  City. 
Weeks,  C.  B.,  Stanley. 


Wells,  Cora  J.,  Eureka. 

Weyeneth,  E.  A.,  Wichita. 

Wiley,  Hattie,  Kansas  City. 

Wilkinson,  J.  N.,  Emporia. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Emporia. 

Williams,  Ella,  Winfield. 

Wilson,  C.  W.,  Kingman. 

Wing,  R.  M.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Wing,  H.  F.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Wing,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Ft.  Scott. 

Winslow,  Wm.,  Leavenworth. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Leavenworth. 

Woods,  Mollie,  Topeka. 

Woody,  Nora,  Wichita. 

Worthey,  Lou,  Girard. 

— Kansas,  283. 


KENTUCKY. 


Abbott,  Ida  M.,  Crescent  Hill. 
Adams,  Sallie  E.,  Lexington. 
Anderson,  John,  Danville. 
Anderson,  William,  Danville. 
Barrett,  Lulu,  Henderson. 
Bartholomew,  W.  H.,  Louisville. 
Clarke,  Jennie,  Louisville. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Louisville. 
Cross,  W.  0.,  Louisville. 

Dawson,  Mary,  Oakville. 

Deane,  Anna  M.,  Lexington. 
Dietrick,  C.  H.,  Hopkinsville. 
Dietrick,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Hopkinsville. 
Flexner,  Bernard,  Louisville. 
Floney,  W.  H.,  Newfoundland. 
Fruit,  J.  P.,  Pembroke. 

Gleason,  Elizabeth,  Louisville. 
Goodnight,  T.  M.,  Stanford. 
Goodnight,  Mrs.  Nora,  Stanford. 
Greathouse,  Tommie,  Louisville. 
Green,  M.  T.,  Columbus. 
Hagerman,  Mrs.  B.  C.,  Richmond. 
Haggard,  E.  F.,  Lexington. 
Haggard,  E.  J.,  Lexington. 
Haggard,  Eva,  Lexington. 

Hickey,  Katie  E.,  Louisville. 
Kirkup,  M.,  Louisville. 

Kirkup,  Alice,  Louisville. 
Kopmeier,  Carrie,  Louisville. 


Latum,  A.  Pearl,  Crescent  Hill. 

Lyle,  Lucy,  Henderson. 

Mason,  K.  C.,  Russellville. 

McCubbing,  Mrs.  William,  Lexington. 
McDonald,  A.  I.,  Louisville. 

Miller,  Hontas,  Murray. 

Miller,  Eulie,  Louisville. 

Nelson,  F.  M.,  Middlesborough. 

Pratt,  D.  P.,  Carlisle. 

Ray,  Bettie  Y.,  Lebanon. 

Raymer,  A.  R.,  Louisville. 

Raymer,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Middlesborough. 
Rhoads,  McHenry,  Hartsford. 

Rhoads,  Mrs.  McHenry,  Hartsford. 

Sachs,  M.  D.,  Louisville. 

Sachs,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  Louisville. 

Saunders,  J.  W.,  Middleburg. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sue,  Louisville. 

Swoboda,  Dora,  Louisville. 

Towles,  Sue,  Henderson. 

Tucker,  M.  B.,  Louisville. 

Vernon,  James,  Henderson. 

Watts,  L.  C.,  Louisville. 

Welman,  Lulie,  Louisville. 

Williams,  W.  W.,  Louisville. 

Williams,  M.  C.,  Louisville. 

Withers,  Rebel,  Lexington. 

Young,  Annie  L.,  Lebanon. 

— Kentucky,  57. 


LOUISIANA. 


Barrow,  Ida,  New  Orleans. 
Boulware,  Kate,  New  Orleans. 
Bruns,  Mastin,  New  Orleans. 
Bruns,  J.  P.,  New  Orleans. 
Bruns,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  New  Orleans. 
Byrd,  C.  E.,  Monroe. 

Carter,  L.  M.,  Natchitoches. 
Chambers,  H.  E.,  New  Orleans. 
Farley,  S.  A.,  New  Orleans. 
Hiriart,  V.  L.,  Plaquemine. 
Howell,  Minnie  E.,  New  Orleans. 
Huling,  0.  W.,  Plaquemine. 
Lawrason,  G.  B.,  New  Orleans. 


Martin,  W.  C.,  Keatchie. 

McLain,  Carrie,  Monroe. 

McVoy,  A.  D.,  Mansfield. 

Ramsey,  Geo.  H.,  Clinton. 

Rils,  Jules,  New  Orleans. 

Sebastian,  C.  W.,  Norwood. 

Stuart,  C.,  New  Orleans. 

Sullivan,  J.  M.,  Jackson. 

Suter,  H.  A.,  New  Orleans. 

White,  L.  R.,  New  Orleans. 

White,  Allie  C.,  New  Orleans. 

White,  M.,  New  Orleans. 

— Louisiana,  25. 
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Adams,  Ella,  Camden. 

Alden,  Mary  E.,  Gorham. 
Bickford,  M.,  Old  Orchard. 
Bickford,  Emma'S.,  Old  Orchard. 
Bradbury,  Elizabeth  F.,  Saco. 
Bradbury,  Julia  F.,  Saco. 
Carpenter,  F.  A.,  Portland. 
Clukey,  C.  J.,  Waterville. 

Clukey,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Waterville. 
Colby,  Jennie  N.,  Gorham. 
Eastman,  Myra  M.,  Portland. 
Emery,  Geo.  A.,  Saco. 

Evans,  Franella,  Portland. 

Evans,  Georgie,  Portland. 

Gray,  Hattie  L.,  Bangor. 


Greenwood,  M.,  Lewiston. 

Giveen,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Saco. 

Hall,  D.  W.,  Skowhegan. 

Hamlin,  Lucy,  Sebago  Lake. 

Hart,  James  N.,  Orono. 

Higgins,  Allie  S.,  Portland. 

Higgins,  Carrie,  Portland. 

Jones,  Nellie,  Lewiston. 

Lord,  Adelene,  Steep  Falls. 

Lynch,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Lewiston. 

Lynch,  Kate,  Lewiston. 

Memsfield,  Nellie  F.,  Portland. 

Perkins,  Carrie  B.,  Kennebunk. 

Salsman,  Martha  P.,  Portland. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  B.,  Lewiston. 

— Maine,  30. 


MANITOBA. 


Beverley,  S.,  Gretna. 

Brooks,  I.  F.,  Roland. 

Brown,  Mrs.  M.,  Winnipeg. 
Brown,  Janet,  Winnipeg. 
Bryce,  Geo.,  Winnipeg. 
Campbell,  R.  D.,  Winnipeg. 
Campbell,  Ida  J.,  Winnipeg. 
Clare,  J.  A.,  Neepawa. 

Clare,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Neepawa. 
Colton,  E.  M.,  Winnipeg. 
Cranston,  Mrs.,  Winnipeg. 
Currie,  Annie,  Winnipeg. 
Dickinson,  J.,  Brandon. 
Fairman,  R.  A.,  Carberry. 
Fisher,  Jas.,  Winnipeg. 

Fox,  Teressa,  Winnipeg. 
Fraser,  David,  Virden. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  David,  Yirden. 
Garratt,  E.  A.,  Winnipeg. 
Goggin,  D.  F.,  Winnipeg. 
Gosnell,  T.  S.,  Winnipeg. 
Graham,  F.,  Brandon. 
Graham,  J.  B.,  Brandon. 
Grills,  H.,  Union  Point. 

Hall,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Souris. 
Harris,  M.  B.,  Winnipeg. 
Hartney,  J.  H.,  Souris. 
Hendry,  H.  A.,  Gladstone. 
Hugg,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Carman. 
Hyssop,  Jennie,  Killarney. 
Kennedy,  L.  L.,  Brandon. 
Kennedy,  K.  W.,  Winnipeg. 
Kerr,  Emily  R.,  Winnipeg. 
Langford,  A.  L.,  Winnipeg. 
McCalman,  D.  H.,  Emerson. 
McCreight,  Miss,  Carberry. 
McBride,  William,  Winnipeg. 


McGregor,  Angus,  Rapid  City. 

Mcllroy,  H.,  Winnipeg. 

Mcllroy,  A.,  Winnipeg. 

Mclntire,  W.  A.,  Winnipeg. 

McKerchar,  J.  A.,  Winnipeg. 

McKerchar,  D.  M.,  Morder. 

McKinnon,  W.  J.,  Whitemouth. 

McKensie,  Ida  G.,  Winnipeg. 

McKinley,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Whitemouth. 
McLaughlin,  John,  Winnipeg. 

McLean,  H.  F.,  Winnipeg. 

McLeod,  Annie,  Winnipeg. 

Mills,  Geo.  C.,  Winnipeg. 

Muller,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Brandon. 

Muller,  Annie,  Brandon. 

Mulvey,  Stewart,  Winnipeg. 

Murray,  Jeffie  J.,  Brandon. 

Ogilvie,  A.  A.,  Winnipeg. 

Parsons,  Nellie,  Winnipeg. 

Pement,  E.  0.,  Manitou. 

Pepler,  J.  B.,  Winnipeg. 

Proudfoot,  F.,  Winnipeg. 

Pulford,  Walter,  Winnipeg. 

Quinn,  Joseph,  Brandon. 

Riddell,  R.  M.,  Napinka. 

Richardson,  R.  D.,  Winnipeg. 

Rintoul,  Annabelle,  Gladstone. 

Schofield,  F.  H.,  Winnipeg. 

Scott,  Nellie,  Winnipeg. 

Steep,  J.  R.,  Winnipeg. 

Thornton,  Sophia,  Winnipeg. 

Thornton,  Jennie,  Winnipeg. 

Wadge,  Martha,  Winnipeg. 

Watts,  Thos.  A.,  Winnipeg. 

Webster,  H.,  Millwood. 

Wright,  D.  J.,  Crystal  City. 

Young,  M.  A.,  Winnipeg. 

— Manitoba,  74- 


MARYLAND. 


Hollingshead,  Mrs.  L.  T.,  Baltimore. 
Joynes,  Y.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Newell,  B.  A.,  Baltimore. 

Newell,  Irene,  Baltimore. 

Persse,  R.  N.,  Baltimore. 


Quinn,  Ella  X.,  Queenstown. 
Riley,  Ida  M.,  Ashland. 
Shelley,  W.  H.,  Baltimore. 
Skinner,  Laura,  Baltimore. 
Smith,  G.  L.,  Baltimore. 
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Smyth,  Lizzie  K.,  Baltimore.  Spiers,  Marion,  Cumberland. 

Smyth,  Jennie  M.,  Baltimore.  — Maryland,  13. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams,  Susan  I.,  Newburyport. 
Armington,  J.  W.,  Weymouth. 
Atherton,  Jennie,  Montague. 

Bailey,  Carrie  N.,  Boston. 

Baker,  Emma  B.,  Marlborough. 
Baker,  Edith  B.,  Fitchburg. 
Bartlett,  Geo.  H.,  Boston. 

Betts,  W.  L.,  Boston. 

Blake,  Annie  E.,  Boston. 

Blake,  Henry  W.,  Springfield. 
Bradford,  A.  E.,  Hingham. 
Brackett,  W.  F.,  Cambridgeport. 
Brigham,  Eliza  S.,  Marlborough. 
Brigham,  Hattie  E.,  Marlborough. 
Bosworth,  W.  S.,  Worcester. 

Cook,  Eliza  A.,  Marlborough. 
Cornish,  Alice  T.,  South  Boston. 
Cragg,  Emily  E.,  Boston. 

Crockett,  A.  J.,  Boston. 

Crockett,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Boston. 
Damon,  Hattie  F.,  Reading. 
Deming,  J.  L.,  Springfield. 
Dickinson,  J.  W.,  Boston. 

Dunton,  Larkin,  Boston. 

Eaton,  J.  F.,  North  Adams. 

Fay,  L.  E.,  Springfield. 

Field,  M.  L.,  Boston. 

Fisher,  N.  M.,  Norwood. 

Fiske,  Helen  A.,  Lynn. 

Fiske,  Maria  C.,  Lynn. 

Fitzgerald,  M.  E.,  Marlborough. 
Gallagher,  S.  A.,  Boston. 

Gallagher,  E.  F.,  Boston. 

Goss,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Leominster. 
Goss,  Frank  M.,  Boston. 

Ham,  A.  G.,  Boston. 

Haggerty,  S.  W.,  Boston. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  Worcester. 

Hanna,  Paul  H.,  Cambridge. 
Harrington,  S.  S.,  Boston. 

Heath,  D.  C.,  Boston. 

Hicks,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  Cambridge. 

Holt,  H.  E.,  Lexington. 

Holt,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Lexington. 
Homans,  Amy  M.,  Boston. 

Huling,  Ray  Greene,  New  Bedford. 
Ireson,  J.  E.,  Boston. 

Jepson,  Geo.,  Boston. 

Kilbon,  Geo.  B.,  Springfield. 

King,  C.  F.,  Boston. 

Kitfield,  E.  Grace,  Manchester. 
Lakeman,  Carrie  L.,  Ispwich. 
Lakeman,  Annie  M.,  Gloucester. 
Latham,  Esther  H.,  Bridgewater. 
Lewisson,  Lucy,  Worcester. 

Loker,  C.  E.,  Brockton. 


Maloney,  M.  A.,  Boston. 

Marble,  A.  T.,  Worcester. 

May,  Mrs.  John,  Randolph. 

McGlinchey,  H.  L.,  Boston. 

Meserve,  Alonzo,  Boston. 

Meserve,  Mrs.  Alonzo,  Boston. 

Meserve,  Helen  A.,  Boston. 

Morse,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Boston. 

Morse,  E.  E.,  Boston. 

Morse,  J.  G.,  Boston. 

Moss,  Florence  I.,  Boston. 

Nash,  Louis  P.,  Hingham. 

Nolen,  A.  E.  Fitchburg. 

Packard,  Anna  W.,  Marlborough. 
Parmenter,  C.  W.,  Cambridgeport. 
Pearson,  A.  Olive,  Reading. 

Pearson,  M.  A.,  Reading. 

Pearson,  Emma,  Reading. 

Perry,  E.  H.,  Springfield. 

Pitts,  Ellen,  Leominster. 

Poor,  Henry  W.,  Lawrence. 

Prince,  John  T.,  Newtonville. 

Prince,  Jessie  N.,  Dedham. 

Rayne,  H.  L.,  Cambridgeport. 

Reed,  E.  F.,  Boston. 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Boston. 

Robinson,  M.  E.,  Waltham. 

Rogers,  M.  T.,  Boston. 

Roth,  Henry  R.,  Marlborough. 

Roth,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Marlborough. 

Sampoon,  F.  D.,  Newton. 

Sampoon,  Florence,  Newton. 

Sampoon,  Ellen,  Newton. 

Sears,  S.,  Cambridge. 

Sears,  Mrs.  S.,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  Arthur  P.,  Waltham. 

Spencer,  M.  C.,  Boston. 

Stratton,  J.  D.,  Springfield. 

Sturlan,  Mary,  Boston. 

Thompson,  E.  E.,  Worcester. 

Thyng,  A.  L.,  Lynn. 

Tourtellotte,  M.  A.,  Worcester. 
Tourtellotte,  A.  A.,  Worcester. 

Towle,  M.  E.,  Cambridge. 

Townsend,  M.  A.,  Cambridge. 

Trundy,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Boston. 

Tusher,  M.  C.,  Norwood. 

Wade,  A.  K.,  Holliston. 

Washburn,  K.  N.,  Springfield. 

Wheelock,  Lucy,  Boston. 

Wilbar,  S.  E.,  Bridgewater. 

Wilbar,  Mary  C.,  Bridgewater. 

Wilkins,  L.  S.,  Boston. 

Williams,  K.  R.,  Sumner. 

Wilson,  Fanny  M.,  Boston. 

Winship,  Geo.  Parker,  Boston. 

Winslow,  M.,  Saunders ville. 
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Alford,  C.  P.,  Troy. 

Arbury,  F.  W.,  Houghton. 

Baker,  S.,  East  Saginaw. 

Baker,  Alice,  East  Saginaw. 

Baker,  S.  W.,  Big  Rapids. 

Baldwin,  H.,  Detroit. 

Barker,  Sallie  M.,  Lansing. 

Barns,  Estelle,  Detroit. 

Barton,  H.  H.,  Muskegon. 

Beanbier,  N.  J.,  Grand  Ledge. 
Beedzler,  C.,  Detroit. 

Beedzler,  J.,  Detroit. 

Beedzler,  R.,  Detroit. 

Beggs,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  West  Bay  City. 
Bement,  G.  W.,  Lansing. 

Beraent,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Lansing. 
Bennett,  B.,  West  Branch. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  B.,  West  Branch. 
Berridge,  Ruperta,  Flint. 

Blasdell,  A.,  Crystal  Falls. 

Bogart,  F.  E.,  Detroit. 

Brown,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Charlotte. 
Breakey,  John  C.,  Detroit. 

Brown,  M.  V.,  Charlotte. 

Brown,  Mary,  Marquette. 

Buchanan,  Annie  M.,  Lansing. 
Burdon,  Lillian,  Grand  Rapids. 
Burghart,  Belle,  Imlay  City. 

Burgovne,  Anna  E.,  Lansing. 

Burneil,  Byron,  Columbiaville. 

Burnell,  Matie,  Columbiaville. 

Burns,  J.  A.,  Stanton. 

Burns,  L.  B.,  Stanton. 

Camp,  Mary  F.,  Ypsilanti. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth,  Kalamazoo. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Kalamazoo. 
Carman,  C.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Carrier,  Alice,  Lansing. 

Chadwick,  Hattie,  Lansing. 

Chaffee,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Flint. 

Chalmers,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Chalmers,  W.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Cherry,  Nettie,  Grand  Haven. 

Cherry,  W.  H.,  Lansing. 

Coburn,  Bertha,  Luddington. 

Cody,  Frank,  Bellville. 

Cole,  Eliza,  Detroit. 

Collins,  Joanna,  Flint. 

Conlin,  T.  A.,  Cass  City. 

Corell,  Alice,  Niles. 

Cox,  J.  J.,  Norway. 

Crawford,  Ida,  Milford. 

Crawford,  Laura  E.,  Milford. 

Crosby,  Maud,  Bay  City. 

Curtis,  A.  E.,  Adrian. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Adrian. 

Curtis,  Lina,  Adrian. 

Dack,  Edward,  Jackson. 

Dack,  Mrs.  Edward,  Jackson. 

Davis,  Mrs.  S.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Davidson,  Lizzie  M.,  Petersburgh. 
Demorest,  Hume,  Saginaw. 


Demorest,  Matilda  C.,  Saginaw. 
Dickey,  M.  E.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Doyle,  M.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Driggs,  Nellie  L.,  Cold  Water. 

Drury,  Josephine  A.,  Ypsilanti. 
Dubridge,  Margaret  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Edgcumbe,  Eliza,  Benton  Harbor. 
Ellis,  W.  A.,  Detroit. 

Everest,  Wilma  K.,  Ionia. 

Everest,  Louie,  Ionia. 

Fenton,  J.  M.,  Detroit. 

Fenton,  Ellen,  Detroit. 

Ferris,  L.  J.,  Carson. 

Field,  Florence,  Carson  City. 

Fisk,  Geo.  M.,  Cassopolis. 

Fisher,  Gilman  C.,  Muskegon. 

Fitch,  Ferris,  Lansing. 

Forbes,  Ira  L.,  Yasser. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Yasser. 
Forester,  Margaret,  Lansing. 

Forester,  Mrs.  Sallie  J.,  Lansing. 
Forester,  Usa  H.,  Lansing. 

Foster,  Nettie  I.,  Lansing. 

Fox,  Florence,  Lansing. 

Freeman,  E.  J.,  Ann  Arbor. 

French,  Henry  N.,  Kalamazoo. 
Gaffney,  Mary,  Auburn. 

German,  Lettie  J.,  St.  Clair. 

Godfrey,  Nannie,  Saginaw. 

Godfred,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Saginaw. 
Goodno,  B.  M.,  Carson  City. 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  Detroit. 

Goss,  Josephine  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Greenway,  Anna,  Bay  City. 

Hall,  A.  G.,  Detroit. 

Hall,  L.  G.,  Detroit. 

Hall,  C.  B.,  Detroit. 

Hall,  Arthur  G.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hammond,  David  A.,  Charlotte. 
Harmer,  A.  Y.,  Cadillac. 

Haskins,  D.  E.,  Concord. 

Heist,  Sarah,  Middleville. 

Hendry,  Bella  H.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hendry,  Mrs.  Mary,  Ann  Arbor. 
Herbek,  Peter,  Saginaw. 

Herbek,  Mrs.  P.,  Saginaw. 

Higgins,  Joseph,  Saginaw. 

Hill,  Ada  B.,  Saline. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hollenbeck,  Blanch,  Columbiaville. 
Holmes,  Susie  A.,  Bay  City. 

Holmes,  M.  A.,  Detroit. 

Howe,  J.  E.,  Saginaw. 

Hubbard,  Jesse,  Menominee. 

Hume,  M.  A.,  Lansing. 

Hurd,  Edwin,  Detroit. 

Huston,  Ida  M.,  Lansing. 

Jackson,  Ella,  Tecumseh. 

Jordon,  Bell,  Atlas. 

Joy,  Annie,  Flint. 

Joyce,  A.  M.,  Detroit. 

Kellogg,  L.  M.,  Tecumseh. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Tecumseh. 
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Kilbourne,  Emily  L.,  Lansing. 
Kimberlin,  N.  D.,  Detroit. 

Kindy,  Arta,  Scotts. 

Kindy,  Eva,  Scotts. 

King,  H.  M.,  Lansing. 

Kirkwood,  Debbie,  Detroit. 
Knoblanch,  Josie,  Bay  City. 

Kubic,  A.  S.,  Saginaw. 

Lane,  Sarah,  Detroit. 

Lane,  Gretta,  Detroit. 

Latham,  Emma,  East  Saginaw. 
Lathrop,  Jessie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Law,  W.  J.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Law,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Law,  Marion,  Detroit. 

Laraway,  S.  C.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Lawson,  Mrs.  M.,  Detroit. 

Lewis,  Margaret  A.,  Grand  Haven. 
Lindslay,  L.  L.,  Saranac. 

Little,  Annie,  Orion. 

Lorch,  R.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Lowell,  Sadie,  Lansing. 

Mackay,  Maggie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Manley,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Saranac. 

Mann,  Horace,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mathews,  Grace,  Detroit. 

Maurice,  Edith,  Detroit. 
McConnell,  John,  Jackson. 
McConnell,  Mrs.  0.  H.,  Jackson. 
McGlogan,  Edith,  Detroit. 

McNull,  R.,  Atlas. 

Meagher,  Patrick,  Bay  City. 
Meagher,  Mrs.  P.,  Bay  City. 
Meyers,  Lizzie,  Detroit. 

Miller,  A.  K.,  Carson  City. 
Mitchell,  Etta  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Flint. 
Moore,  Fannie,  Fichfield. 

Morrice,  Maggie,  Grand  Rapids. 
Morton,  Allie,  Almont. 

Morton,  Lizzie,  Almont. 

Muir,  Frank  I.,  Battle  Creek. 
Nasmyth,  Harriet,  Grand  Rapids. 
Nives,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Iron  Wood. 
Obenaur,  F.  0.,  Manistee. 

O’Brien,  Mamie,  Detroit. 

Old,  R.  E.,  Lansing. 

Olds,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Lansing. 

Oliver,  J.,  Ovid. 

Orton,  J.  F.,  Cold  Water. 

Palmer,  Lena,  Battle  Creek. 

Parker,  Lizzie,  Essex. 

Parker,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Marine  City. 
Parker,  Mary,  Essex. 

Payne,  Emily,  Muskegon. 

Pauli,  A.  H.,  Detroit. 

Paulis,  Mrs.  W.  0.,  Port  Huron. 
Pearson,  Belle  J.,  Ypsilanti. 
Peering,  Albert,  Battle  Creek. 
Peering,  Mrs.  Albert,  Battle  Creek. 
Perham,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Spring  Lake. 
Perry,  W.  S.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Perry,  May  R.,  Manistee. 


Plowman,  L.  May,  Lansing. 

Pierson,  Helen  B.,  Niles. 

Price,  James  W.,  Detroit. 

Price,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Detroit. 
Rankin,  Maria,  St.  Clair. 

Randall,  W.  C.,  Port  Huron. 

Raper,  Mary,  Detroit. 

Reekie,  Clara  B.,  Detroit. 

Regan,  L.,  Detroit. 

Robbins,  Chas.  M.,  St.  Clair. 

Robbins,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  St.  Clair. 

Rich,  Lottie  A.,  Kalamazoo. 

Rich,  Lucia,  Kalamazoo. 

Richards,  N.  A.,  Greenville. 

Roe,  Agnes,  Clarkston. 

Roe,  Frances,  Clarkston.  * 

Rosenberg,  Emma,  Lisbon. 
Schravesande,  Johannas,  Grand  Rapid; 
Sears,  Wesley,  Jackson. 

Shackelton,  Cora,  Ludington. 

Sharpe,  D.  G.,  Cassopolis. 

Sharpe,  Mrs.  D.  G.,  Cassopolis. 

Sill,  Joseph,  Ypsilanti. 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  Ypsilanti. 

Slanson,  H.  M.,  Cold  Water. 

Slanson,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Cold  Water. 
Slayton,  Ivy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sloan,  L.  A.,  Lansing. 

Smith,  David  E.,  Ypsilanti. 

Smith,  E.  Azalia,  Detroit. 

Smith,  Isabelle,  Brighton. 

Smith,  Lena,  Saginaw. 

Sparrow,  R.,  Millington. 

Spun*,  Beatrice,  Iron  Wood. 

Squires,  Fannie,  Lansing. 

Stapleton,  J.  L.,  Detroit. 

Stevenson,  Minnie  A.,  Port  Huron. 
Stewart,  J.  A.,  Port  Huron. 

Sturtridge,  Jennie,  Croswell. 

Stockham,  Cora  L.,  Chicago. 

Stocking,  Elizabeth,  Detroit. 

Stough,  N.,  Elm  Hall. 

Stowell,  Bertha  T.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Taylor,  Georgie,  Detroit. 

Thompson,  0.  D.,  Romeo. 

Thompson,  Isabel  M.,  Grand  Haven. 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  Saginaw. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Saginaw. 

Toan,  Isabelle,  Lyons. 

Topping,  H.  M.,  Olivet. 

Topping,  A.  F.,  Olivet. 

Tracy,  M.  J.,  Detroit. 

Wagner,  Joseph  L.,  Grand  Ledge. 
Walker,  E.  M.,  Muskegon. 

Waller,  Margaret,  Lansing. 

Wallace,  Elizabeth,  Cold  Water. 

White,  W.  A.,  Detroit. 

White,  Anna  C.,  Handcock. 

Whitely,  J.  H.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Whitely,  Mrs.  J.  II.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Whitney,  A.  S.,  Mount  Clemens. 
Whitney,  M.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 

Whitney,  E.  C.,  Detroit. 
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Will,  Arthur  P.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Williams,  May,  Lansing. 

Wilson,  Jennie,  Atlas. 

Wilson,  Mary  E.,  Flint. 

MINNESOTA. 


Wiltsie,  Kate  D.,  Lansing. 

Yerex,  D.  V.,  Imlay  City. 

Young,  Lizzie  E.,  Lansing. 
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Abt,  Emma,  Le  Sueur. 

Anderson,  Minnie  C.,  Yasa. 

Avery,  Lizzie  H.,  Faribault. 

Babcock,  K.  C.,  Minneapolis. 

Babcock,  Vinette,  Vernon  Center. 
Baker,  Hattie  B.,  Blue  Earth. 

Baker,  Nellie  B.,  Blue  Earth. 

Bell,  Carrie,  Winona. 

Belnieur,  J.  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Belnieur,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Bennett,  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Bie,  H.  Vander,  Minneapolis. 

Booth,  E.  M.,  Winona. 

Booth,  Mac.,  Winona. 

Bomberger,  F.  J.,  Blue  Earth. 

Bradley,  John  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Bradley,  Lottie  A.,  Ada. 

Brewster,  H.  W.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Brewster,  Florence,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Brohough,  G.  0.,  Red  Wing. 

Brown,  Dora,  St.  Peter. 

Burns,  J.,  Winona. 

Burns,  Etta,  Winona. 

Burnett,  F.  H.,  Mankato. 

Campbell,  J.  F.,  Minneapolis. 

Cann,  T.  F.,  Minneapolis. 

Carhart,  Joseph,  St.  Cloud. 

Carry,  Jennie,  Little  Falls. 

Carvill,  R.  D.,  Minneapolis. 

Celestine,  Sister  M.,  Rochester. 
Christman,  K.  L.,  Kasson. 

Claesgeus,  Margarette,  Waconia. 
Clouston,  R.,  St.  Peter. 

Congress,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Blue  Earth. 
Corbin,  Floy,  Little  Falls. 

Cox,  Lillian,  St.  Peter. 

Crombie,  John  S.,  Minneapolis. 

Culkin,  W.  E.,  Buffalo. 

Darr,  M.  Inda,  Mankato. 

Davis,  Anna,  Goodhue. 

Dean,  Flavia,  Blue  Earth. 

Denton,  James,  St.  Paul. 

Denton,  Minnie,  St.  Paul. 

Donaldson,  B.  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Dukenfield,  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Dukenfield,  II.,  Minneapolis. 

Dyer,  Hattie,  Windom. 

Dyer,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Windom. 

Eiliott,  Anna,  Rochester. 

Emery,  Geo.  W.,  Minneapolis. 

Emery,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Fitch,  E.  T.,  Austin. 

Frost,  Flora  J.,  Jackson. 

Fry,  Florence,  Wilder. 

Gackstetter,  Elizabeth,  St.  Paul. 

Gault,  Alice,  St.  Peter. 


Gibson,  Grace,  Heron  Lake. 
Gibson,  Sadie,  Heron  Lake. 
Gowdy,  Lizzie,  Winona. 

Gunn,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Winona. 
Hartigan,  John  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Hanck,  Jacob  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Hume,  D.  W.,  Benson. 

Jacobs,  Townsend  H.,  St.  Paul. 
Judd,  Mary  C.,  Minneapolis. 

Keith,  Hattie  A.,  Winona. 
Kenaston,  Geo.  F.,  Owatonna. 
Kiehle,  D.  L.,  St.  Paul. 

Knapp,  Grace  M.,  Smithville. 
Laplan,  Fanny,  Caledonia. 
Lawson,  Eliza,  Anoka. 

Lume,  Katie  May,  Hoka. 

Lynch,  Mary,  Winona. 
McGillivary,  Geo.,  Pipestone. 
McGillivary,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Pipestone. 
McQinvey,  Elmer  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Meneilly,  C.  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Merritt,  Louise,  Moorhead. 

Millar,  Lila,  Winona. 

Millen,  J.  D.,  Winona. 

Moore,  John,  Crookston. 

Moore,  Mrs.  C.  C.,  Crookston. 
Moore,  J.  G.,  Minneapolis. 

Murray,  Chas.  M.,  Winona. 
Needham,  Maria,  St.  Paul. 

O’Brien,  K.  L.,  Rochester. 

Pannell,  Mrs.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Pannell,  Florence  J. , St.  Paul. 
Pierson,  John  R.,  Trout  Lake. 
Pett,  Clara  G.,  Winona. 

Phillips,  Wellington,  Minneapolis. 
Price,  W.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Remmington,  B.  F.,  Staples. 
Richards,  N.,  Winona. 

Riley,  Mary,  Westport. 

Schlender,  Julia,  St.  Peter. 

Schutz,  Mollie,  Waconia. 

Share,  Mary,  Rosemount. 

Share,  Margaret,  Rosemount. 
Shearer,  Charlotte,  Elysian. 

Sherin,  Alice,  St.  Paul. 

Shelly,  Terry,  Crookston. 

Shepard,  Irwin,  Winona. 

Slack,  H.  W.,  St.  Paul. 

Small,  Mary  L.,  Brainard. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  Duluth. 

Smith,  Carrie  A.,  Willmar. 
Smithson,  Drusille,  Stillwater. 
Smithson,  Evelyn,  Stillwater. 
Stewart,  Donald,  Winona. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  Winona. 

St.  John,  T.  F.,  Winona. 
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Stratton,  W.  M.,  Granite  Falls. 
Tinker,  A.  E.,  St.  Paul. 

Ursula,  Sister  M.,  Rochester. 
Watson,  C.  R.,  Faribault. 


Wilson,  Geo.  P.,  St.  Paul. 

Woolery,  Kate  A.,  Blue  Earth. 

Young,  John,  St.  Paul. 
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Bailey,  Anna  M.,  Winona. 

Bass,  E.  E.,  Greenville. 

Brown,  Duncan,  Brookfield. 
Cameron,  J.  D.,  Winona. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Winona. 
Cameron,  L.  K.,  Water  Valley. 
Canfield,  M.  F.,  Water  Valley. 
Consaul,  Ella,  La  Mar. 

Corbly,  L.  J.,  Water  Valley. 
Corbly,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Water  Valley. 
Erwin,  Adele,  Columbus. 

Grider,  E.,  Winona. 

Grider,  L.,  Winona. 

Grigsby,  Nellie  E.,  Oxford. 
Harper,  M.  C.,  Washington. 
Howard,  Willie,  Water  Valley. 
Keller,  Ada  B.,  Brashear. 

Kitbrell,  J.,  Winona. 

Lawrence,  J.  M.,  Greenville. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Greenville. 
McKinley,  J.  W.,  Mexico. 


Adam,  Katie,  St.  Joseph. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Lexington. 

Allen,  Annie,  Lexington. 
Albert,  Ada  S.,  Maryville. 

Ames,  Grace  M.,  Neosho. 
Arnold,  F.  W.,  Lexington. 
Archer,  Fannie  L.,  St.  Louis. 
Armstrong,  G.  W.,  Kansas  City. 
Appleby,  Antine,  Morrisville. 
Appleby,  Nannie,  Morrisville. 
Ashlock,  Carrie,  Kirksville. 
Austin,  Nellie,  Hamilton. 
Austin,  Marie,  Hamilton. 

Bailey,  J.  M.,  Slater. 

Baird,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  Moberly. 
Barnhart,  Emma,  Kansas  City. 
Banks,  N.,  Kansas  City. 
Barnhart,  Olive,  Kansas  City. 
Bass,  Effie,  Neosho. 

Bassett,  Zoe,  Lexington. 
Beckwith,  Lillie,  Charleston. 
Beckwith,  Ollie,  Charleston. 
Berry,  T.,  Sweet  Springs. 

Berry,  Betty,  Sweet  Springs. 
Betz,  Carl,  Kansas  City. 
Biermann,  M.,  Clinton. 
Bingham,  C.  F.,  Kansas  City. 
Blanton,  J.  P.,  Columbia. 

Bohn,  A.  H.,  St.  Louis. 

Booth,  John  W.,  St.  Louis. 
Booth,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis. 


Morgan,  M.  L.,  Water  Valley. 

Neven,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Westport. 

Phillips,  F.  F.,  Pickens. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Water  Valley. 

Preston,  J.  R.,  Jackson. 

Rees,  W.  H.,  Moberly. 

Reeves,  Jackson,  Washington. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Washington. 

Reeves,  S.  A.,  Black  Hawk. 

Reeves,  Emma,  Black  Hawk. 

. Ricketts,  Emma,  Kansas. 

Schwab,  F.,  Meridian. 

Sherwood,  S.  A.,  Columbus. 

Sherwood,  Ella,  Columbus. 

Smith,  Ed.,  Water  Valley. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ed.,  Water  Valley. 

Sullivan,  E.  K.,  Starkville. 

Sweatman,  M.,  Winona. 

Tucker,  J.  H.,  Byhalia. 

Whitney,  Birdie,  Water  Valley. 

Woofler,  T.  J.,  West  Point. 
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Borland,  Mary  R.,  Kansas  City. 
Breckenridge,  William  C.,  St.  Louis. 
Bridges,  C.  W.,  Slater. 

Brouster,  Annie,  St.  Louis. 

Brouster,  Grace,  St.  Louis. 

Brown,  M.  C.,  St.  Louis. 

Brown,  James,  St.  Louis. 

Brown,  Mattie,  Malta  Bend. 

Buck,  B.  B.,  Columbia. 

Buchanan,  John  T.,  Kansas  City. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Kansas  City. 
Bub,  Geo.,  St.  Joseph. 

Bub,  Mrs.  Geo.,  St.  Joseph. 

Bunton,  Wm.,  Kansas  City. 

Burge,  G.  W.,  Springfield. 

Burge,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Springfield. 

Burge,  Ellen  A.,  Springfield. 

Burton,  F.  M.,  Clarksburg. 

Bush,  Lena,  Tarkio. 

Cameron,  John,  Hannibal. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  John,  Hannibal. 
Cammack,  Ira  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Campbell,  R.,  Boonville. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Springfield. 
Carter,  E.  B.,  St.  Louis. 

Carter,  Lizzie,  Harden. 

Clark,  Mrs.  A.  I.,  Kansas  City. 

Clark,  Libbie,  Kansas  City. 

Clark,  Anna  L.,  Nevada. 

Clements,  Joseph  A.,  Grand  View. 
Clements,  Jennie,  Independence. 
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Clendenin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Mexico. 
Clendenin,  Ida,  Mexico. 

Cline,  W.,  Appleton  City. 

Cline,  Mrs.  W.,  Appleton  City. 
Coker,  A.  S.,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Cook,  Emma,  Cook  Station. 

Coombs,  A.  E.,  Springfield. 

Coombs,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Springfield. 
Coons,  Sallie,  Fulton. 

Covey,  W.  M.,  Kansas  City. 
Crichton,  A.  T.,  Kansas  City. 
Crouse,  H.  S.,  Macon  City. 

Crowley,  Katie  E.,  St.  Louis. 
Dutton,  Ida,  Maryville. 

Davis,  Adra,  Nevada. 

Davis,  W.  B.,  Oregon  City. 

De  Berry,  T.  A.,  Smith ville. 

Denny,  Eula,  Roanoke. 

Denny,  Zana,  Roanoke. 

Dobson,  W.  D.,  Kirksville. 

Dobson,  Martin,  Kirksville. 

Dodd,  Nellie,  Bethany. 

Dodds,  Mary,  St.  Louis. 

Downing,  A.  M.,  Kansas  City. 
Downing,  Marie  S,,  Centralia. 
Dreigleman,  Ella,  Chillicothe. 
Drysdale,  Fanny,  Sweet  Springs. 

Du  Bois,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis. 
Echert,  Annie,  Kirksville. 

Edwards,  M.  M.,  Springfield. 
English,  Abbie,  Boonville. 

Evans,  W.  R.,  Kansas  City. 

Evans,  Ella,  Ebenezer. 

Evans,  R.  W.,  St.  Louis. 

Evans,  Adelaide  R.,  St.  Louis. 
Evans,  Annie,  St.  Louis. 

Ewing,  L.  B.,  Nevada. 

Flaven,  Mary,  Kansas  City. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Carthage. 
Field,  John  T.,  St.  Louis. 

Field,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis. 

Field,  Lila  S.,  St.  Louis. 

Fife,  J.  C.,  St.  Louis. 

Finnell,  F.  P.,  Liberty. 

Fitzer,  Levi  R.,  Belvidere. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Forbes,  C.  I.,  St.  Louis. 

Forsyth,  John,  St.  Louis. 

Foster,  Alla,  Kansas  City. 

Fowler,  Minnie,  Kansas  City. 
Fredrick,  Mrs.  L.,  Shelbind. 

Fryer,  K.  E.,  St.  Louis. 

Fryer,  Lulu,  Warrensburg. 
Gallagher,  E.,  Kansas  City. 

Geary,  Grace,  Kansas  City. 

Gilbert,  Irene,  Kansas  City. 
Gillespie,  Kate,  Kansas  City. 
Godlove,  Maude,  Sweet  Springs. 
Gooch,  Sarah,  Schell  City. 

Gordon,  Nanie,  Lexington. 

Gordon,  Kate,  Lexington. 

Graham,  Ruth,  Independence. 

Gray,  Virginia,  California. 


Gray,  Dollie,  California. 

Greene,  Jennie,  Lexington. 
Greenwood,  G.  H.,  Fredericktown. 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City. 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Griffith,  W.  W.,  Chillicothe. 

Griffith,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Chillicothe. 
Griffith,  Frances  B.,  St.  Louis. 
Griffith,  Carrie  E.,  St.  Louis. 

Haley,  T.  P.,  Kansas  City. 

Hamilton,  D.  L.,  Kansas*City. 
Harrison,  Belle,  Kansas  City. 

Harvey,  Nathan,  Kansas  City. 

Hawk,  Emma,  Dresden. 

Hawkies,  W.  J.,  Nevada. 

Hawkies,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Nevada. 

Hayes,  Almira,  Kansas  City. 

Hazlett,  Mary  C.,  St.  Louis. 

Herndon,  Rebecca,  Midland. 
Herndon,  Ruth,  Menden. 

Hewson,  James,  Kansas  City. 

Hewson,  Mrs.  James,  Kansas  City. 
Heyl,  Sarah,  Westport. 

Higgeson,  Nellie,  Independence. 
Hitch,  R.  M.,  Kansas  City. 

Holland,  H.,  Independence. 

Holland,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Independence. 
Hoffman,  B.  F.,  Columbia. 

Hooker,  Minnie  T.,  Nevada. 

Hooker,  Donnie  V.,  Nevada. 

Howard,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Hamilton. 

Howe,  Mattie  B.,  Kansas. 

Holam,  Alice,  St.  Joseph. 

Hunt,  R.  H.,  Kansas  City. 

Jackson,  Ella,  Richmond. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Richmond. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Sedalia. 
Jackson,  Floy,  Sedalia. 

Jarvis,  J.,  De  Soto. 

Jenkins,  T.  J.,  Springfield. 

Jihnette,  Harry,  Liberty. 

Jennings,  G.  W.,  Kansas  City. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  C.,  St.  Louis. 

John,  A.  A.,  Weaubleau. 

Johnson,  Sallie  T.,  Kansas  City. 
Jones,  Maggie,  Kansas  City. 

Jones,  Julia,  Kansas  City. 

Jordan,  N.,  Cameron. 

Kelly,  Ada  L.,  Mt.  Washington. 
Kendall,  W.  A.,  St.  Louis. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Julia,  Holden. 
Kennedy,  Thos.  D.,  Holden. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Thos.  D.,  Holden. 
Kiehl,  H.  G.,  Beemont. 

Krumbrough,  J.  B.,  Clinton. 
Krumbrough,  Laura,  Clinton. 
Kinealy,  Sarah  W.,  St.  Louis. 
Kinealy,  Ann  S.,  St.  Louis. 

Kinkead,  R.  G.,  Kansas  City. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  Kansas  City. 
Klinglesinith,  M.  F.,  St.  Louis. 
Lawder,  F.  W.,  Joplin. 

Legg,  Florence,  Kansas  City. 
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Lockett,  Emma  J.,  Kansas  City. 

Long,  Ona,  Kansas  City. 

Longan,  G.  B. , Kansas  City. 

Lemmond,  M.  M.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Lynch,  Flo.,  Mt.  Grove. 

Lynch,  Wm.  H.,  Mt.  Grove. 

Lynch,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Mt.  Grove. 

Lynn,  Jessie,  Tarkio. 

Madden,  Viola,  Edinburgh. 

Magill,  Mrs.  Margaret,  St.  Louis. 

Major,  Lutie,  Kearney. 

Manning,  L.  W.,  St.  Louis. 

Marshall,  Minerva,  Lexington. 

Mason,  Effie  L.,  Higginsville. 

Matthews,  H.  A.,  Kansas  City. 

McAfee,  Lowell  M.,  Parkville. 

McCaslin,  Rettie  B.,  King  City. 
McClelland,  Mary,  Wellington. 
McConachie,  L.  G.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
McDonald,  Marm,  St.  Joseph. 
McElhinney,  S.,  St.  Louis. 

McFarland,  L.,  Barnard. 

McGinnis,  Albert,  Marshall. 

McIntyre,  Nellie,  St.  Louis. 

McKercher,  Mrs.  Marion,  Cameron. 
McNulus,  T.  E.,  Shawneetown. 

Merwin,  Maj.  J.  B.,  St.  Louis. 

Michaels,  M.  E.,  Kansas  City. 

Miller,  Frankie,  Kansas  City. 

Mitchell,  Sarah,  Edinburg. 

Moore,  Anna,  St.  Joseph. 

Morgan,  A.  R.,  Memphis. 

Murphy,  Geo.  T.,  St.  Louis. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Geo.  T.,  St.  Louis. 
Murphy,  Geo.,  St.  Louis. 

Murphy,  Gertrude,  St.  Louis. 

Nolan,  Ella,  Kansas  City. 

Nolan,  Anna,  Kansas  City. 

Norton,  R.  C.,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Norton,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Nottingham,  Laura,  Macon. 

O’Fallon,  S.  F.,  Oregon. 

O’Keefe,  Mollie,  Moberly. 

Olford,  Libbie,  Shellhina. 

Osborne,  Geo.  L.,  Warrensburg. 

Palmer,  Lutie,  Fulton. 

Parkes,  Lillie,  St.  Louis. 

Paschal,  Kate,  Maryville. 

Patterson,  Hattie,  Kansas  City. 

Pettus,  B.  F.,  Warrensburg. 

Pfeiffer,  Theo.  P.  F.,  Excelsior  Springs. 
Phillips,  Pearl  V.,  Kansas  City. 

Picken,  Emma,  Kansas  City. 

Pinson,  Sallie,  De  Soto. 

Pollard,  P.,  Macon. 

Porter,  R.  F.,  Kansas  City. 

Powell,  Sarah,  Richmond. 

Pratt,  Esther,  Salem. 

Proctor,  M.,  St.  Louis. 

Proctor,  C.,  St.  Louis. 

Radford,  G.  A.,  Moberly. 

Ramey,  Mildred,  Kansas  City. 

Randol,  W.  C..  Cape  Girardeau. 


Reinhard,  Sue  E.,  St.  Louis. 

Riley,  Mrs.  M.,  Kansas. 

Riley,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  St.  Louis. 

Roth  well,  W.  R.,  Liberty. 

Ruark,  Katie,  Neosho. 

Rush,  D.  M.,  Buffalo. 

Russell,  J.  J.,  Charleston. 

Russell,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Charleston. 
Schneider,  Kate,  St.  Louis. 

Seawell,  Lamiza,  Kansas  City. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  L.,  St.  Louis. 

Shelton,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City. 

Shirley,  Lina,  St.  Louis. 

Sloan,  Albert  B.,  Vichy. 

Smith,  Annie  L.,  Moberly. 

Smith,  M.  H.,  Lexington. 

Smith,  Clara  B.,  St.  Louis. 

Sparrow,  E.  M.,  Moberly. 

Spears,  Chas.,  Lexington. 

Spears,  Maggie,  Lexington. 

Steele,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Kansas  City. 
Steele,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Holden. 

Steele,  Mabel,  Holden. 

Steinberg,  Mrs.  Eva  Z.,  Kansas  City. 
Stevenson,  May  I.,  St.  Louis. 
Stevenson,  M.  A.,  St.  Louis. 

Steen,  Anelea,  Kansas  City. 

Stoll,  Caroline  F.,  Independence. 
Stout,  Minnie  K.,  Appleton  City. 
Sturtevant,  Cora,  Appleton  City. 
Switzer,  Etta,  Clinton. 

Taylor,  Kate,  Schell  City. 

Taylor,  Sarah,  Holden. 

Taylor,  W.  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Teasdale,  T.  B.,  St.  Louis. 

Thatcher,  Ella  B.,  Neosho. 

Thatcher,  Jessie,  Kansas  City. 
Theilraan,  Louis,  Appleton  City. 
Thorpe,  F.  D.,  Kansas  City. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Shelbind. 
Threlkeld,  Sallie,  Kansas  City. 

True,  R.  H.,  Clinton. 

Tuneman,  A.  P.,  Kansas  City. 
Ulner,  C.  V.,  St.  Louis. 

Von  Unwerth,  F.,  Kansas  City. 
Vickroy,  T.  R.,  St.  Louis. 

Walters,  W.  W.,  Mary. 

Weaver,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  La  Plata. 
Webster,  May,  Kansas  City. 

Weller,  Jas.,  Springfield. 

Weller,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Springfield. 
Wells,  E.,  Springfield. 

Wentz,  Mrs.  E.,  Salem. 

Werner,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  St.  Louis. 
Whitaker,  J.,  Weaubleau. 

White,  Amanda,  Kansas  City. 
White,  J.  U.,  California. 

Williams,  W.  H.,  Westport. 
Williams,  Jennie,  Houstonia. 

Wilson,  John,  St.  Joseph. 

Wilson,  lone  H.,  Kansas  City. 

Wolfe,  L.  E.,  Jefferson  City. 
Wolcott,  Bertha,  Salem. 
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Woods,  J.  B.,  Smithville. 
Woodward,  Emma,  Newcomer. 
Woodward,  Mary,  Newcomer. 


Vineyard,  William,  Kansas  City. 

Vineyard,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Kansas  City. 
Vineyard,  Mrs.  Emma,  Kansas  City. 

— Missouri , 320. 


Allison,  M.  M.,  Helena. 
Anderson,  Sudie  G.,  Missoula. 
Beck,  E.  R.,  Helena. 

Bradley,  A.  J.,  Helena. 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Lila,  Helena. 
Brown,  Banard,  Helena. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Banard,  Helena. 
Calkins,  N.  B.,  Butte. 

Carlyle,  Nannie,  Deer  Lodge. 
Crane,  A.,  Helena. 

Danks,  C.  W.,  Great  Falls. 
Evans,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Helena. 


MONTANA. 

Fowles,  F.  H.,  Helena. 

Fullerton,  Ida  L.,  Helena. 

Hannell,  Wilde,  Helena. 

Johnson,  J.  R.,  Missoula. 

Kelsey,  F.  D.,  Helena. 

Paxson,  E.  E.,  Butte. 

Miller,  T.  B.,  Helena. 

Reid,  James,  Deer  Lodge. 

Shaffer,  Athylia,  Helena. 

Speedy,  C.  H.,  Helena. 

Stebbins,  Gertrude,  Helena. 

Young,  R.  G.,  Helena. 

— Montana , 2 If,. 

MUSKOKA. 


Thomas,  Geo.  H.  0.,  Bracebridge. 

NEBRASKA. 


Abbott,  0.  M.,  Freemont. 

Adams,  Maggie,  Ponca. 

Allen,  E.  C.,  Juniata. 

Allen,  Minnie  F.,  Norfolk. 

Allen,  Rose  E.,  Osceola. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  I.,  Omaha. 
Atkins,  M.  B.,  York. 

Baker,  C.  D.,  Freemont. 

Baker,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Freemont. 
Baker,  Alva,  Manning. 

Baker,  Nellie  A.,  Manning. 
Baker,  Florence,  Omaha. 
Ballantine,  M.  D.,  Omaha. 
Banker,  Lizzie  L.,  Omaha. 
Barrett,  J.  A.,  Lincoln. 

Berry,  W.  B.,  Omaha. 

Birdswell,  Katie  M.,  Hastings. 
Bodwell,  E.  J.,  Omaha. 

Bowen,  N.  C.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Bowen,  Laura  A.,  Lincoln. 

Brace,  D.  B.,  Lincoln. 

Brace,  Mrs.  L.,  Lincoln. 

Brace,  E.  M.,  Lincoln. 

Brad  way,  E.  K.,  Omaha. 

Briss,  M.  Evelyn,  Peru. 
Broadfield,  Anna  A.,  Omaha. 
Broadfield,  Lizzie,  Omaha. 
Broadwell,  H.,  Omaha. 

Brolliar,  M.  E.,  Omaha. 

Brown,  Charles,  Verdon. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Charles,  Verdon. 
Burch,  Lottie,  Lincoln. 

Burtes,  L.,  Lincoln. 

Bryan,  Mara  A.,  Lincoln. 
Canfield,  James  H.,  Freemont. 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Freemont. 


Cass,  C.  B.,  Ravenna. 

Cass,  Clarence,  Aurora. 

Cattle,  Walter,  Seward. 

Ceass,  Bella,  Weeping  Water. 
Churchill,  W.  A.,  Kearney. 
Cloristen,  B.,  De  Witt. 

Cloristen,  C.  H.,  De  Witt. 
Colburn,  M.  A.,  Freemont. 

Cole,  Mary  Kate,  Ponca. 

Cook,  Andrew,  Tecumseh. 
Copsey,  Nellie  M.,  Fairmount. 
Corbett,  H.  R.,  York. 

Corbett,  May,  York. 

Cross,  Florence,  Weeping  Water. 
Cuaig,  D.  Mac.,  Nebraska  City. 
Cummings,  Carrie,  Omaha. 
Davis,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Lincoln. 
Davis,  Emily,  Freemont. 

Denel,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  Lincoln. 

Dion,  Rosalie,  North  Bend. 
Doehmer,  J.  E.,  Johnson. 

Dorsey,  L.  G.,  Omaha. 

Doud,  H.  A.,  Omaha. 

Dow,  A.,  Elmwood. 

Dudley,  Ii.  W.,  O’Neill. 

Earl,  Mrs.  Edith  M.,  Friend. 
Eckardt,  A.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Ellis,  Kit  C.,  Omaha. 

Evans,  Matilda,  Omaha. 

Eveleth,  S.  E.,  Omaha. 

Faxon,  Maud,  Hastings. 

Fetlow,  Nellie  A.,  Lincoln. 
Finney,  Minnie,  Fairbury. 

Fitch,  Mary,  Omaha. 

Foos,  Anna,  Omaha. 

Fraser,  Carrie,  Grand  Island. 
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Frerichs,  Annie,  Auburn. 

Gabel,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Aurora. 
Gallaway,  W.  C.,  Neligh. 
Gallaway,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Neligh. 
Gallaway,  Claudie  V.,  Neligh. 
Garrett,  M.  J.,  Herman. 

Gillan,  Annie  B.,  Auburn. 

Gillis,  A.  I.,  Omaha. 

Goudy,  A.  K.,  Lincoln. 

Goudy,  Alice  E.,  Lincoln. 

Greene,  P.  M.,  Aurora. 

Greene,  Mrs.  P.  M.,  Aurora. 
Green,  Phillip,  Greenwood. 

Green,  A.  E.,  Greenwood. 

Griffin,  C.  D.,  Lincoln. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  Lincoln. 
Hadley,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Harris,  B.  J.,  Kearney. 

Hartigan,  Michael  A.,  Hastings. 
Hartigan,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Hastings. 
Hassett,  W.  H.,  Tecumseh. 
Hassett,  Marie,  Tecumseh. 

Hayes,  H.  T.,  Seward. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Seward. 
Haynes,  L.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Hearn,  Kathleen  G.,  Lincoln. 
Ilelfich,  Ella,  Beatrice. 

Henderson,  G.  H.,  Omaha. 
Henderson,  Leila,  Wahoo. 

Hewitt,  Lizzie,  Omaha. 

Hodgman,  Mrs.  T.  M.,  Lincoln. 
Honn,  Kittie,  Fairmount. 
Hornbarger,  J.  A.,  Norfolk. 
Hughes,  Lulu,  Beatrice. 
Humphrey,  A.,  Lincoln. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  A.,  Lincoln. 
Ireland,  Nellie,  Omaha. 

Ireland,  Jessie,  Papillion. 
Isaacson,  Huldah  F.,  Omaha. 
Jackson,  W.  R.,  Ewing. 

Jackson,  Mabel,  Odell. 

Johnson,  Mary,  Omaha. 

Jones,  M.  E.,  Lincoln. 

Jones,  H.  S.,  Lincoln. 

Jones,  Julia,  Beatrice. 

Kayser,  Hertha,  Omaha. 

Keeran,  N.  C.,  Freemont. 

Kelly,  J.,  Omaha. 

Kendall,  Pearl,  North  Bend. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Omaha. 
Kilruff,  J.  E.,  Omaha. 

Knepley,  Carrie,  Grand  Island. 
Lease,  S.  Alice,  Lincoln. 

Leger,  Leah,  Seward. 

Leger,  Annie,  Malcomb. 

Lemon,  Norah  H.,  Omaha. 

Lillie,  Jerome,  Omaha. 

Lillie,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Omaha. 

Lillie,  Grafce,  Omaha. 

Linaham,  J.  A.,  Omaha. 
Linaham,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Omaha. 
Littlefield,  Mrs.  E.,  Hastings. 
Lorance,  Ben.  F.,  Beatrice. 


Lonquist,  Christine,  Freemont. 
Lyons,  Ernestine,  Lincoln. 

Marsland,  T.  H.,  Lincoln. 

Mathews,  Carrie,  Crete. 

McArthur,  E.  G.,  Oakdale. 

McBrien,  J.  Lee,  Tecumseh. 
McClusky,  F.  D.,  Lincoln. 
McDougall,  Mrs.  M.,  Friend. 
McFarland,  Grace,  Omaha. 
McKenney,  James  M.,  Lincoln. 
McKenny,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Lincoln. 
McKoon,  Jennie  M.,  Omaha. 
McRoberts,  Jessie,  Omaha. 

Mill,  C.  W.,  Harvard. 

Mill,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Harvard. 

Milligan,  A.  L.,  Hardy: 

Miller,  J.  IJ.,  Lincoln. 

Monlux,  J.  B.,  Hastings. 

Morning,  Mabel,  Alma. 

Morris,  J.,  Lincoln. 

Moser,  Mamie,  Oakdale. 

Munroe,  A.  A.,  South  Omaha. 
Munroe,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  South  Omaha. 
Nettleton,  Eliza,  McCook. 

Newkirk,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Johnson. 
Newell,  J.  W.,  Blair. 

Newell,  Lutie,  Blair. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Omaha. 
Osborn,  Eva,  Fairbury. 

Ord,  Wyotte,  Auburn. 

Ord,  Anna,  Auburn. 

Parks,  S.  A.,  Ord. 

Pawlson,  Ella  M.,  Minden. 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  Beatrice. 

Pfeiffer,  Louise,  Beatrice. 

Pierson,  C.  J.,  Auburn. 

Pinnell,  0.  M.,  Aurora. 

Pollard,  S.  J.,  Freemont. 

Pollard,  Mrs.  S'.  J.,  Freemont. 
Proudfit,  Annie,  Friend. 

Redfield,  Jennie  S.,  Omaha. 
Richards,  Amber,  Lincoln. 
Robinson,  Anna  M.,  Greenwood. 
Rogers,  Anna,  Hastings. 

Sapp,  E.  H.,  Holland. 

Sayles,  Genevieve,  Weeping  Water. 
Scott,  0.  M.,  North  Bend. 

Sherman,  L.  A.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  F.  H.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Hannah,  Avery. 

Smith,  Hortense,  Omaha. 

Station,  H.  M.,  Wahoo. 

Stephens,  B.  V.,  Freemont. 

Stilwell,  Katharine  M.,  Omaha. 
Stratton,  J.  W.,  Wahoo. 
Sudborough,  Mrs.  Grace  B.,  Omaha. 
Sundean,  Helen  C.,  Lincoln. 

Swain,  Mary,  Papillion. 

Tamblin,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Greenwood. 
Tower,  Myron,  Lincoln. 

Tower,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Lincoln. 
Trimble,  Lucie  0.,  Beatrice. 
Vandemark,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  Johnson, 
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Vance,  J.  H.,  Omaha. 

VanKeuren,  Hattie,  Grand  Island. 
Vian,  Zoe,  Omaha. 

Vian,  Elizabeth,  Omaha. 

Vincent,  Margaret,  Omaha. 
Vincent,  Kittie,  Omaha. 

Vroom,  Emma,  Wahoo. 

Wagner,  W.  H.,  Beatrice. 

Walker,  Margaret,  Mason  City. 
Walker,  Mary  L.,  Mason  City. 
Warner,  Bertha,  Lincoln. 

Watson,  Jennie,  North  Bend. 


Waughop,  Huldah,  Freemont. 

Waughop,  Sarah,  Freemont. 

Weller,  A.  A.,  Syracuse. 

Weller,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Syracuse. 

Wentch,  Julia  A.,  Beatrice. 

Wheeler,  M.  E.,  Lincoln. 

Wickwire,  Rose,  Grand  Island. 

Wilson,  Bert.,  West  Point. 

Withrow,  Anna  E.,  Omaha. 

Wolfe,  H.  K.,  Lincoln. 

Wyckoff,  Helen,  Omaha. 

—Nebraska,  220. 
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Andrews,  W.  W.,  Sackville. 
Bridges,  H.  V.,  Fredericktown. 
Carbett,  Lizzie  G.,  St.  John. 
Carbett,  Belle,  St.  John. 

Cox,  Phillip,  New  Castle. 
Foster,  B.  C.,  Fredericktown. 
Galt,  H.  L.,  Campbellton. 
Hayes,  Frank  H.,  St.  John. 
Hea,  Anna  M.,  St.  John. 

Inch,  Geo.  A.,  Fredericktown. 
•Irons,  S.  W.,  Moncton. 


March,  John,  St.  John. 

McBeath,  Edith  M.,  St.  John. 

McLean,  W.  M.,  St.  John. 

Montgomery,  John,  St.  John. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  John,  St.  John. 

Mowatt,  Jennie,  St.  John. 

Richardson,  Annie,  St.  Andrews. 

Scarwell,  Marion,  St.  John. 

Smith,  Geo.,  Petitcodiac. 

Upton,  Lattie  R.,  St.  John. 

Yerxa,  E.  Iva,  St.  John. 

—New  Brunswick,  22. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Barney,  Jennie  S.,  Canaan. 
Hope,  Ella,  Manchester. 

Hope,  Lucy  M.,  Manchester. 
Matthews,  L.  E.,  Portsmouth. 
Minard,  E.  A.,  Plymouth. 


Newton,  Alice  J.,  Portsmouth. 

Pierce,  R.  C.,  Portsmouth. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Portsmouth. 

Rounds,  C.  C.,  Plymouth. 

— New  Hampshire,  9. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Allen,  M.  H.,  Midford. 

Aitkin,  Chas.  S.,  Oxford. 
Barringer,  W.  W.,  Newark. 
Butler,  Nicholas  M.,  Paterson. 
Case,  Richard,  Red  Bank. 
Chalmer,  Katharine,  Orange. 
Donaldson,  M.  E.,  Rutherford. 
Fawcett,  Sara  A.,  Newark. 


Mahon,  J.,  Caldwell. 

Matthews,  M.  A.,  Orange. 

McCullough,  Effie  K.  M.,  Orange. 
McCullough,  M.  H.,  Orange. 

Powell,  W.  F.,  Camden. 

Scarlett,  Augustus,  Newark. 

Scarlett,  Mrs.  A.,  Newark. 

Sandy,  W.  C.,  Newark. 

— New  Jersey,  16. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Allensworth,  Allan,  Ft.  Bayard. 
Blackmore,  T.  F.,  Eddy. 

Cutler,  Ada  M.,  Silver  City. 
Hadley,  Hiram,  Las  Cruces. 


Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Silver  City. 

Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Chamita. 
Weimvan,  J.  A.,  Albuquerque. 

— New  Mexico,  7. 


NEW  YORK. 


Abell,  Mary  S.,  Westfield. 
Abot,  C.  R.,  Brooklyn. 

Abot,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Brooklyn. 
Anderson,  John  J.,  Brooklyn. 
Andrews,  L.  C.,  Yonkers. 
Andrews,  J.  A.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Armstrong,  G.  P.,  Bay  Shore. 


Augsburg,  D.  R.,  Theresa. 
Babcock,  J.  W.,  Dunkirk. 
Balch,  Augusta  L.,  Oswego. 
Bardeen,  C.  W.,  Syracuse. 
Barns,  Margaret  J.,  New  York. 
Barnes,  Grace  M.,  New  York. 
Barnes,  Agnes,  New  York. 
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Bishop,  E.  R.,  Oswego. 

Bristol,  E.  N.,  New  York. 

Brower,  C.  G.,  New  Brighton. 
Carlisle,  Mary  A.,  Hogansburg. 
Carpenter,  Laura  M.,  Eldridge. 
Carter,  H.  J.,  Schenectady. 
Chalmers,  Agnes  S.,  Perth. 
Chalmers,  Frances  M.,  Perth. 
Chandler,  John  W.,  Jordan. 

Cheney,  F.  J.,  Albany. 

Clark,  John  S.,  Boston. 

Coffin,  E.  Luella,  Nunda. 

Colby,  E.  C.,  Rochester. 

Cook,  Juliet  A.,  Oswego. 

Coomes,  J.  L.,  New  York. 

Cornell,  Nellie  F.,  Rochester. 

Covey,  S.  R.,  Oyster  Bay. 

Cox,  Mary  A.,  Cornwall. 

Crafts,  Cornelia,  Wolcott. 

Curran,  Mary  A.,  New  York. 

Curry,  Ellen,  Peekskill. 

Curtiss,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Geneseo. 

Day,  Albert,  New  York. 

Day,  Mrs.  Albert,  New  York. 

Davis,  Cornelia  E.,  Hempstead. 
Donovan,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Baldwinsfield. 
Donnelly,  T.  F.,  New  York. 
Douglass,  Rebecca  J.,  New  York. 
Downing,  A.  S.,  Palmyra. 

Eaton,  Chas.  W.,  New  York. 

Elder,  A.  Marie,  Fairfield. 

Elgas,  Matthew  J.,  New  York. 
Ellsworth,  H.  W.,  New  York. 

Estee,  J.  A.,  Gloversville. 

Evans,  Asher  B.,  Lockport. 

Evans,  B.,  New  York. 

Farrell,  Edward  D.,  New  York. 
Flannagan,  Mary  W.,  Syracuse. 
Fleming,  Mary  A.,  Buffalo. 

French,  H.  P.,  Albany. 

French,  Geo.  W.,  Brooklyn. 

French,  Mrs.  S.  Agnes,  Brooklyn. 
Geer,  Louise  E.,  Jamestown. 

Glennie,  A.  J.,  Geneseo. 

Goodnough,  W.  S.,  Brooklyn. 

Griffin,  Ida  L.,  Mexico. 

Grimes,  J.  M.,  Limestone. 

Hale,  Geo.  D.,  Rochester. 

Hamilton,  E.  E.,  Buffalo. 

Hathaway,  Martha,  Tonawanda. 
Hawkins,  E.  J.,  Buffalo. 

Hayes,  H.  E.,  New  York. 

Hervey,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  New  York. 
Hewitt,  K.  I.,  New  Haven. 

Hill,  H.  M.,  Buffalo. 

Hillsbrand,  Helen  L.,  Oswego. 
Hodges,  Amy  M.,  Rochester. 

Howe,  E.  J.,  Pittsford. 

Howe,  Harriet,  New  York. 

Hulse,  T.  B.,  New  York. 

Hunt,  John  L.  N.,  New  York. 
Hunter,  Anna  M.,  New  York. 
Hurlbut,  Ina  H.,  Homer. 


Jackson,  Louise,  Marlborough. 
Jacoby,  Asher  J.,  Saville. 

Jacoby,  Mrs.  Asher  J.,  Saville. 
Jenks,  J.  W.,  Ithaca. 

Jones,  E.  E.,  Great  Valley. 

Kane,  T.  F.,  Ithaca. 

Kellogg,  Amos  M.,  New  York. 
Kinsman,  Jeannie,  Fredonia. 
Kruse,  W.  C.,  Ogdensburg. 

Lang,  Ossian  H.,  Buffalo. 

Lawlor,  Mary  T.,  New  York. 

Leet,  Esie  E.,  Jamestown.  - 
Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  New  York. 
Leonard,  Albert,  Dunkirk. 

Lissner,  Amelia,  New  York. 

Looke,  M.  E.,  Fredonia. 

Lovecraft,  M.  L.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Magovern,  Mary  A.,  New  York. 
Maxwell,  F.  B.,  Ithaca. 

McHair,  E.  Lula,  Nunda. 

McLamy,  Anna,  Fredonia. 

Milne,  James  M.,  Oneonta. 

Milne,  John  M.,  Geneseo. 
Monaghan,  F.  I.,  New  York. 
Nesbitt,  Mary  E.,  New  York. 
Nesbitt,  Eleanor  G.,  New  York. 
Newson,  H.,  New  York. 

Nunns,  Robert,  Saville. 

Nunns,  Mrs.  Robert,  Saville. 
O’Gerran,  Mary  L.,  Oswego. 
Palmer,  F.  B.,  Fredonia. 

Perkins,  A.  D.,  Syracuse. 

Perry,  Walter  S.,  Brooklyn. 
Plimpton,  Geo.  A.,  New  York. 
Poucher,  S.  A.,  Oswego. 

Powers,  Gussie,  Hudson. 

Proctor,  Frances,  Buffalo. 

Riggs,  M.  L.,  Spring  Valley. 

Rice,  Gratie  L.,  Buffalo. 
Richardson,  Elizabeth,  Fredonia. 
Rickoff,  Andrew  J.,  New  York. 
Roberts,  B.  PI.,  North  Chili. 

Rose,  E.,  Rochester. 

Ruddick,  Belle,  Glen  Spey. 

Rudell,  John  F.,  St.  Louis. 

Rusk,  Rebecca,  Marlborough. 
Sargent,  Eliza  A.,  Schenectady. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  Oswego. 

Sheldon,  Laura,  Oswego. 
Schermerhorn,  Jane  A.,  New  York. 
Simmons,  Juliet  M.,  Buffalo. 
Slocum,  A.  G.,  Corning. 

Smith,  C.  T.  R.,  Lansingburgh. 
Smith,  Margaret  K.,  Oswego. 
Smith,  Ellen,  Buffalo. 

Staker,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  Brooklyn. 
Stowell,  F.  B.,  Potsdam. 

Stowell,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Potsdam. 
Strickland,  Marran,  Albany. 

Squire,  Mary  V.,  Buffalo. 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.,  New  York. 
Taylor,  A.  N.,  Westfield. 

Tucker,  S.  J.,  New  York. 
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Van  Allen,  William  H.,  New  York. 
Van  Tuyl,  C.  H.,  Hamilton. 
Walker,"  C.  H.,  Yonkers. 

Walker,  Minnie  N.,  Canton. 
Walker,  Clara  R.,  Canton. 
Waterbury,  R.  A.,  Geneseo. 
Waterbury,  Alice  L.,  Geneseo. 
Webster,  Fannie,  Binghamton. 
Weller,  Elnette,  Wolcott. 


Welch,  W.  A.,  Brooklyn. 

White,  Mrs.  F.  N,,  Canandaigua. 
Whitehead,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Rochester. 
Woodman,  F.  C.,  New  York. 

Wright,  J.  L.,  Baldwinsville. 

Wright,  L.  K.,  Eldridge. 

Wyckoff,  Adelaide  E.,  Brooklyn. 

Wyman,  H.  E.,  Brooklyn. 

— New  York , 117. 


NORTH 

Adams,  E.  H.,  Ashville. 

Byneur,  John  G.,  Morganton. 

Byneur,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Morganton. 
Campbell,  Lizzie,  Monroe. 

Corpening,  Mrs.  Z.  T.,  Morganton. 
Farinholt,  L.  A.,  Ashville. 

Farinholt,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Ashville. 

NORTH 

Allen,  H.  M.,  Armstrong. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Armstrong. 

Barnes,  M.  W.,  Odell. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Grand  Forks. 

Brown,  A.  L.,  Grafton. 

Cathro,  F.  W.,  Bismarck. 

Cathro,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Bismarck. 

Clemmer,  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks. 

Clemmer,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks. 
Estes,  L.,  Grand  Forks. 

Estes,  B.  C.,  Grand  Forks. 

Fancher,  L.  B.,  Devil’s  Lake. 

Fellows,  B.  L.,  Wheatland. 

Gansl,  J.,  Grand  Forks. 

Gansl,  Mrs.  J.,  Grand  Forks. 

Green,  Belle,  Casselton. 


NORTHWEST 


CAROLINA. 

Goodman,  G.  C.,  Mooresville. 

Houston,  R.  V.,  Mooresville. 

Jones,  L.  E.,  Morganton. 

McClelland,  J.  R.,  Mooresville. 

Reid,  John  H.,  Morganton. 

Richards,  K.  B.,  Morganton. 

— North  Carolina,  13. 

DAKOTA. 

Hougen,  Christine,  Fargo. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Julia,  Grand  Forks. 

Koon,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Grand  Forks. 
McConnachie,  Geo.,  Inkster. 

Mill  hone,  T.  W.,  Ellendale. 

Mix,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Grand  Forks. 

Mix,  Mamie,  Grand  Forks. 

Murray,  Helen,  Mayville. 

Ogden,  John,  Bismarck. 

Rank,  Nettie,  Larimore. 

Sands,  M.  H.,  Grafton. 

Shirley,  M.  A.,  Grand  Forks. 

Spurr,  B.  M.,  Yalley  City. 

Stobens,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Larimore. 

Thomas,  Kate,  Bismarck. 

Wing,  Annie  B.,  Bathgate. 

— North  Dakota,  32. 

RITORY— CANADA. 


Black,  John,  McLeod. 
Brown,  E.  W.,  Maple  Creek. 
Brown,  J.  A.,  Regina. 


Grimett,  T.  T.,  Indian  Head. 

Smith,  A.  N.,  Moosonnie. 

Willoughby,  Dr.,  Regina. 

— Northwest  Territory,  6. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Allison,  Dr.,  Halifax. 

Brodie,  Isabel,  Halifax. 

Brice,  C.  S.,  Shelburne. 

Calkin,  J.  B.,  Truro. 
Cunningham,  A.  M.,  Halifax. 
Forbes,  Nettie,  Yarmouth. 
Forrester,  J.  L.,  Halifax. 

Haley,  Alvin,  Yarmouth. 
Hamilton,  Mary  A.,  Dartmouth. 
Hustis,  Hannah,  Yarmouth. 
Jones,  M.  C.,  Halifax. 


Kirkpatrick,  Martha,  New  Glasgow. 
Mackay,  A.  H.,  Halifax. 

McCurdy,  James  A.,  Halifax. 

McGregor,  Mary,  Halifax. 

McLatchy,  Blanch  K.,  Windsor. 

McQueen,  Jessie,  Sutherland’s  River. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Truro. 

Roscoe,  H.  W.,  Wolfville. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Windsor. 

Ward,  Chas.,  Yarmouth. 

Worthylake,  Alice,  Windsor. 

— Nova  Scotia,  22. 
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Adamson,  Loreno  B.,  Corning. 
Applegate,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Toledo. 
Austin,  R.  E.,  Tama. 

Austin,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Tama. 

Baker,  Minnie  C.,  Yellow  Springs. 
Ball,  Emily.  Portsmouth. 

Barstow,  Tillie,  Cleveland. 
Bashford,  J.  F.,  Delaware. 
Bashford,  James  W.,  Delaware. 
Becker,  Anna,  Cleveland. 

Becker,  Ella,  Cleveland. 

Beck,  Flora  E.,  Bethel. 

Beers,  Oda,  Cleveland. 

Benham,  Ella,  Cleveland. 

Berger,  Julia,  Cleveland. 

Bidlake,  Florence,  Mantua. 
Blakiston,  Mary,  Columbus. 
Blanchard,  F.  G.,  Fredericksburg. 
Bonebrake,  L.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Booth,  E.  R.,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen,  Cina  S.,  Sharonville. 
Bower,  R.  L.,  Cincinnati. 

Boyd,  Kate,  Athens. 

Boyd,  Carrie,  London. 

Boyd,  Jane  A.,  Wooster. 

Boyle,  James,  Columbus. 

Brett,  Ida  J.,  Cleveland. 

Brinkhoff,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Columbus. 
Brooke,  Emma,  Delaware. 

Brown,  R.  M.,  Troy. 

Brown,  Milly,  Cleveland. 

Buck,  Ida  R.,  Alliance. 

Bunker,  Ida,  Mechanicsburgr 
Burns,  J.  J.,  Canton. 

Burns,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Canton. 

Burns,  Lucy,  Dayton. 

Burns,  Margaret,  Dayton. 

Burr,  Jessie  L.,  Columbus. 
Calhoun,  Alice,  Cleveland. 

Call,  Lucy  B. , Cleveland. 
Campbell,  Florence  E.,  Salem. 
Canfield,  Jennie  B.,  Springfield. 
Carothers,  Alice,  Cleveland. 
Carothers,  Nettie,  Cleveland. 
Carlett,  Adelaide,  Cleveland. 
Carpenter,  Nellie,  Delaware. 
Clancy,  Minnie,  Cleveland. 

Clark,  Georgie,  Cleveland. 

Clark,  Lizzie,  Cincinnati. 

Claus,  Marie,  Cleveland. 

Clegg,  C.  B.,  Dayton. 

Clemens,  I.  M.,  Ashtabula. 

Clyne,  Helen  G.,  Cleveland. 
Comstock,  Mary  E.,  Cleveland. 
Cook,  S.,  Cleveland. 

Condit,  Ida  M.,  Dayton. 

Corlett,  H.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Corson,  0.  T.,  Cambridge. 
Cothran,  Lizzie,  Athens. 

Cowgill,  D.  E.,  Delaware. 

Cox,  E.  B.,  Xenia. 

Coy,  E.  W.,  Cincinnati. 

Crabbe,  Martha,  London. 


OHIO. 

Crethers,  Lillie,  Columbus. 
Cromer,  Jennie,  Greenville. 

Cross,  J.  W.,  Ostrander. 

Culbert,  Sophia,  Fremont. 
Currier,  S.  D.,  Youngstown. 
Dalzell,  M.  Asenath,  Alliance. 
Dana,  Emma  K.,  Cleveland. 
Davidson,  C.  C.,  Alliance. 
Davidson,  Victoria,  Cincinnati. 
Davis,  L.  W.,  Cleveland. 

Day,  L.  W.,  Cleveland. 

Debol,  Mrs.  Alice  W.,  Cincinnati. 
De  Long,  G.  W.,  Corning. 

De  Long,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Corning. 
Dennison,  Libbie,  Greenville. 
Dickinson,  J.  F.,  Columbus. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Columbus. 
Dickinson,  Minnie,  Lima. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Columbus. 
Dorr,  Eliza,  Fremont. 

Dowdall,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Columbus. 
Dunathan,  Rose,  Van  Wert. 
Dunkle,  Eli,  Athens. 

Dutton,  Bettie  A.,  Cleveland. 
Dyer,  Frank  R.,  Salem. 

Early,  Margaret  A.,  Cleveland. 
Eaton,  John,  Marietta. 

Edgeter,  Helen,  Dayton. 

Elliott,  Cora  B.,  Delaware. 

Elmet,  Florence,  Van  Wert. 
Enwright,  Nellie  C.,  Bellevue. 
Evans,  Jennie,  Hunter. 
Fahnestock,  Mary  K.,  Cleveland. 
Farrand,  Florence,  Cleveland. 
Fawcett,  Efie,  Salem. 

Fawcett,  Margaret  M.,  Salem. 
Fay,  C.  S.,  Wyoming. 

Fenn,  C.  Belle,  Hudson. 

Ferguson,  Celina,  Van  Wert. 

Fite,  Nettie,  Marion. 

Fite,  Anna  W.,  Marion. 

Findley,  Catharine  A.,  Athens. 
Flannery,  M.  J.,  Jamestown. 
Flowers,  Olive,  Columbus. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Mary,  Cincinnati. 
Frank,  Cynthia,  Lebanon. 

Fraser,  Helen,  Columbus. 

Frost,  J.,  Tiffin. 

Fulmer,  D.  P.,  Perrysville. 
Galloway,  Alice,  Xenia. 

Garst,  Henry,  Westerville. 
Gillumbromer,  F.,  Greenville. 
Ginn,  F.  M.,  Clyde. 

Glover,  M.  L.,  Akron. 

Goody,  T.  P.,  Athens. 

Goody,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Athens. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Mary,  Cleveland. 
Grinton,  Mary  A.,  Delaware. 
Haley,  Thos.,  Cleveland. 

Haley,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Cleveland. 
Hammond,  Jennie,  Columbus. 
Hanover,  Nannie,  Delaware. 
Hanpert,  Chas.,  Philadelphia. 
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OHIO- 

Hard,  M.  E.,  Salem. 

Harmount,  Lizzie,  Canal  Hover. 
Harmount,  Belle,  Canal  Dover. 

Hart,  Anna  M.,  Cleveland. 

Hartman,  Mary,  Fremont. 

Hasenpflug,  Mary,  Cleveland. 

Hatcher,  E.  L.,  Tiffin. 

Hathaway,  Helen,  Milford  Center. 
Hayes,  Ella  L.,  Toledo. 

Heldenbrand,  Edith,  Canton. 
Heldenbrand,  Ida,  Canton. 

Henschen,  Cornelia,  Cleveland. 

Hervy,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Cincinnati. 

Hiles,  Hattie,  Shelby. 

Hill,  A.  N.,  Cleveland. 

Hill,  J.  J.,  Cleveland. 

Hitchcock,  C.  A.,  Collingwood. 

Hoskins,  M.  M.,  Jefferson. 

Honecker,  Leah,  Cleveland. 

Honecker,  Mary  A.,  Cleveland. 
Honecker,  Lydia  S.,  Cleveland. 

Hubbell,  G.  A.,  Fairfield. 

Hutton,  Anna  A.,  Cleveland. 

Huxley,  May  Irene,  Salem. 

Ingles,  H.  L.,  Cincinnati. 

Ingles,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Cincinnati. 

Jacobs,  Norma,  Toledo. 

Jackson,  Ellen,  Cleveland. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  A.,  Akron. 

Jackson,  Lulu,  Akron. 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  Columbus. 

John,  Louise,  Delphos. 

Jones,  Arthur  0.,  Cincinnati. 

Jones,  Jennie  E.,  Canton. 

Kelly,  L.,  Cleveland. 

Kelly,  M.  K.,  Cleveland. 

Kenyon,  J.  F.,  Akron. 

King,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  Jefferson. 

King,  Alice,  Jefferson. 

Klein,  Julia,  Van  Wert. 

Knerr,  Ella,  Fremont. 

Koeberlin,  Amelia,  Greenville. 

Koehler,  C.  F.,  Berea. 

Kolbe,  Bertha,  Cleveland. 

Kost,  J.,  Tiffin. 

Kridler,  Laura  M.,  Fremont. 

Laird,  A.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Lang,  Kate,  Cleveland. 

Lanneus,  Sue  M.,  Chillicothe. 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  Carry  N.,  Cincinnati. 
Lawrence,  J.,  Columbus. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  J.,  Columbus. 
Lawrence,  Josephine,  Marysville. 

Le  Rett,  Sallie,  Columbus. 

Little,  Florence  M.,  Mechanicsburg. 
Lockhart,  A.  G.,  Columbus. 

Lockhart,  D.  M.,  Columbus. 

Lofland,  Anna,  Columbus. 

Loomis,  E.  S.,  Berea. 

Lowry,  L.,  Dayton. 

Lowry,  A.,  Dayton. 

Lukens,  Jos.  F.,  Lebanon. 

Lynch,  Charles  P.,  Warren. 
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Lyon,  E.  D.,  Berea. 

Mackloy,  Adele,  Getty sburgh. 
Marckworth,  Hermann,  Cincinnati. 
Marckworth,  Mrs.  Marie,  Cincinnati. 
Marckworth,  Otto,  Cincinnati. 
Marlay,  Cara,  Galion. 

Marlay,  E.  A.,  Galion. 

Mass,  Katie  E.,  Delaware. 

Mathews,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Paynesville. 
Major,  Samuel,  Hillsborough. 

Major,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Hillsborough. 
McCray,  Minnie,  Mansfield. 
McDonald,  Nellie,  Salem. 

McEachren,  Florence,  Cleveland. 
McFadden,  M.,  Wooster. 

McFarland,  William  H.,  Columbus. 
McFarland,  Minnie,  Springfield. 
Mclntire,  B.  B.,  Springfield. 
Mclntire,  Georgie,  Pittsburg. 
McKean,  J.  E.,  Jefferson. 

McKean,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Jefferson. 
McKinney,  Athella,  Yellow  Springs. 
McKinney,  Carana,  Yellow  Springs. 
McVay,  Pearl,  Athens. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  V.,  Tiffin. 

Miller,  Mary  E.,  Belief ontaine. 
Milligan,  S.,  Wooster. 

Miner,  J.  W.,  Columbus. 

Mitchell,  R.  W.,  Alpha. 

Montgomery,  W.  D.,  Martin’s  Ferry. 
Moores,  Carrie  E.,  Carthage. 

Morrey,  W.  T.,  Columbus. 

Morris,  F.  H.,.  Cleveland. 

Morris,  Frank,  Cleveland. 

Morris,  Chas.,  Cleveland. 

Morrow,  Abbie  R.,  Greenville. 
Morton,  W.  H.,  Cincinnati. 

Morton,  E.  C.,  Columbus. 

Morton,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Cincinnati. 
Moulton,  E.  F.,  Cleveland. 

Moulton,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Cleveland. 
Murfelt,  Almnia,  Cleveland. 
Newhouse,  S.  E.,  Greenville. 

Osgood,  Anna  M.,  Columbus. 

Palmer,  Mattie,  Delaware. 

Patrick,  Marion,  Philadelphia. 
Patterson,  Jennie,  Columbus. 
Pendleton,  M.  C.,  Findley. 

Perfect,  Ella,  Delaware. 

Peterson,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Youngstown. 
Pfeiffer,  J.  W.,  Canal  Dover. 

Phillips,  Marne,  Athens. 

Pinhard,  Estella,  Cleveland. 

Pink,  Fanny,  Cleveland. 

Plumb,  G.  M.,  Galena. 

Powell,  Arthur,  Marion. 

Powell,  Jessie,  Findley. 

Powell,  Bertha,  Findley. 

Powers,  Flora  J.,  Cleveland. 

Rankin,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Piqua. 

Ray,  W.  H.,  Carrollton. 

Rayen,  Mary,  Cleveland. 

Reiter,  Eudora  C.,  Miamisburg. 
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Reveley,  Ellen  G.,  Cleveland. 

Rice,  Laura  A.,  Miamaville. 

Richards,  E.  E.,  Washington  C.  H. 
Rideout,  Addie  A.,  Hudson. 

Rickard,  Izola,  Alliance. 

Riggin,  Emile  B.,  Cleveland. 

Robb,  Lillian,  Marysville. 

Roberts,  W.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Roberts,  H.  H.,  Marshalltown. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  R.,  Cleveland. 

Roberts,  Lida,  Cleveland. 

Roose,  Leaman,  Cincinnati. 

Roose,  Isaac,  Cincinnati. 

Roose,  Mrs.  Kate  C.,  Cincinnati. 
Rooney,  Emma  E.,  Toledo. 

Rose,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Fremont. 

Rose,  Margaret,  Yan  Wert. 

Ross,  W.  D.,  Fremont. 

Ross,  W.  W.,  Fremont. 

Ross,  Clara  J.,  Fremont. 

Roteck,  A.,  Cleveland. 

Ruess,  Bertha,  Mansfield. 

Ryan,  D.  J.,  Columbus. 

Sanor,  S.  D.,  Youngstown. 

Sanor,  Mrs.  S.  IX,  Youngstown. 
Saunders,  W.  A.,  Bryan. 

Saunders,  T.  J.,  Martin’s  Ferry. 
Schwary,  Elise  M.,  Cleveland. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  Columbus. 

Scott,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Columbus. 

Seitz,  Anna  E.,  Greenville. 

Shane,  Jessie,  Richmond. 

Shanter,  Thos.  J.,  Cleveland. 

Sharpe,  E.  A.,  Fremont. 

Sharpless,  T.,  Springfield. 

ShawTan,  J.  A.,  Columbus. 

Shivers,  E.  J.,  Tiffin. 

Shook,  Nevada,  Lima. 

Shucy,  Frank  G.,  Camden. 

Sinclair,  D.  A.,  Dayton. 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  Dayton. 

Slover,  Ella,  Greenville. 

Smith,  L.,  Cleveland. 

Smith,  Lou,  Radnor. 

Snyder,  Ella,  Salem. 

Stickney,  Lucia,  Cincinnati. 
Stinchcomb,  Helen,  Bellefontaine. 
Stroup,  Paul,  Wooster. 

Sullivan,  Christine,  Cincinnati. 
Summers,  Annie,  Canaan. 

Super,  C.  W.,  Athens. 

Sutherland,  Margaret  W.,  Columbus. 


Sutter,  Dora,  Shelby. 

Sweeney,  Mary  K.,  Riverside. 

Symons,  J.  L.,  Columbus. 

Symons,  Mrs.  L..  Columbus. 

Tagg,  Clara  G.,  Cleveland. 

Taylor,  A.  E.,  Springfield. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Springfield. 

Taylor,  Addie  E.,  Springfield. 

Terrel,  Harriet  E.,  Cleveland. 

Thomas,  Lizzie,  Xenia. 

Tilton,  G.  E.,  Cleveland*. 

Tilton,  Lulie,  Cleveland. 

Torrence,  Anna  M.,  Clifton. 

Townsend,  Helen,  Athens. 

Townsend,  M.  J.,  Athens. 

Vance,  Sophia,  Van  Wert. 

Yan  Cleve,  C.  L.,  Troy. 

Yerbeck,  Mary,  Cleveland. 

Walker,  G.  W.,  Canal  Dover. 

Walker,  Hattie  E.,  Cleveland. 

Ward,  Ralph  B.,  Lorain. 

Ward,  F.  D.,  Lorain. 

Welch,  Anna,  Delphos. 

Wenham,  Emma  J.,  Cleveland. 

Wheaton,  C.  S.,  Athens. 

Wheeler,  Grant,  Mohawk  Valley. 

White,  E.  E.,  Cincinnati. 

White,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Cincinnati. 

White,  W.  J.,  Dayton. 

White,  F.  H.,  Mantua. 

White,  Addie,  Mantua. 

Wicks,  Mrs.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Widman,  Emma  C.,  Delaware. 

Wilmott,  J.  A.,  Cleveland. 

Wilmott,  Addie,  Mantua. 

Wilmott,  Minnie,  Mantua. 

Winget,  Della,  Greenville. 

Wirth,  R.,  Columbus. 

Wise,  Nettie,  Canton. 

Wolfe,  Isaac,  Cleveland. 

Wolf,  Carrie,  Cleveland. 

Wolfe,  Bettie,  Cleveland. 

Wolf,  Belle,  Cleveland. 

Wolf,  Linda,  Cleveland. 

Wormer,  Mrs.  Yan,  Dayton. 

Wright,  Florence,  Chillicothe. 

Wright,  Bessie,  Worthington. 

Wright,  Bessie,  Springfield. 

Young,  M.  E.,  Mansfield. 

Young,  E.  H.,  Belleville. 

Zerbe,  Ida,  Cleveland. 
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Abram,  E.,  Chatham. 

Allyn,  Anna,  Delta. 

Anderson,  Bertha,  Strathroy. 
Anderson,  Mary  M.,  Perth. 
Armistead,  S.  F.,  Bellville. 
Armstrong,  James  A.,  Boston  Mills. 
Armstrong,  F.  E.,  Victoria. 

Atkin,  W.,  St.  Thomas. 


Atkinson,  M.,  Chatham. 
Atkinson,  Esther,  Wardsville. 
Austin,  B.  F.,  St.  Thomas. 
Bain,  John,  Toronto. 

Bain,  Mrs.  Mary,  Toronto. 
Ballard,  J.  F.,  Hamilton. 
Ballard,  W.  H.,  Hamilton. 
Barber,  A.,  Cobourg. 
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Barker,  E.,  Toronto. 

Barnes,  Chas.  A.,  London. 

Barron,  R.  A.,  Meaford. 

Baxter,  Duncan,  Caledon. 

Bechett,  Elizabeth,  Peterboro. 

Bell,  J.  M.,  Nassagaweya. 

Bell,  A.  M.,  Toronto. 

Birchard,  J.  J.,  Bradford. 

Black,  Jean,  London. 

Blackwell,  G.  B.,  Winghan. 

Boddy,  James,  Toronto. 

Bonnell,  William,  Toronto. 
Bonnell,  W.  H.,  Toronto. 

Bonnell,  W.  A.,  Toronto. 

Book,  Hattie,  Waubaushena. 

Booth,  Harriet,  Barrie. 

Booth,  Lizzie,  Barrie. 

Boothe,  Mollie,  Port  Hope. 

Bower,  Emma,  Perth. 

Breckon,  James,  Chatham. 
Bremmer,  R.,  Brooklin. 

Brocke,  Mary,  London. 

Brodie,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Essex. 
Brokovski,  J.  C.,  Elmvale. 

Brown,  James,  Whitby. 

Brown,  A.  C.,  Toronto. 

Brown,  J.,  Toronto. 

Brownscomb,  F.  J.,  Petrolea. 
Buchanan,  Bessie,  Lakefield. 
Burchard,  I.  J.,  Bradford. 

Burke,  E.,  Fuller. 

Burns,  Hetty,  Port  Rowan. 
Burwash,  N.,  Canboro. 

Cairnes,  Geo.,  Breslau. 

Campbell,  N.  M.,  St.  Thomas. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  St.  Thomas. 
Campbell,  Annie,  St.  Thomas. 
Campbell,  G.  W.,  Tara. 

Campbell,  W.  A.,  Strathroy. 
Campbell,  Maggie,  Owen  Sound. 
Campbell,  D.,  Toronto. 

Campbell,  A.,  Fullerton. 

Cannell,  Charlotte,  London. 

Carlyle,  J.,  Toronto. 

Carrie,  M.  E.,  Owen  Sound. 
Carveth,  Florrie,  Port  Hope. 

Case,  Mrs.,  London. 

Case,  E.,  London. 

Caverhill,  Arthur  E.,  Beamsville. 
Chalmers,  Annie,  Owen  Sound. 
Chambers,  Lizzie,  Stirling. 

Chave,  W.  J.,  Woodstock. 

Christie,  J.  D.,  Simcoe. 

Christie,  Amelia,  London. 
Christine,  Elsie  R.,  Oil  City. 

Clarke,  W.  H.,  Halloway. 

Clark,  Levi  J.,  Toronto. 

Clapp,  David,  Hamilton. 
Clendenning,  V.  A.,  Gananoque. 
Code,  Charlotte,  Perth. 

Code,  Maude,  Perth. 

Code,  Jas.  R.,  Toronto. 

Cody,  William  S.,  Kemptville. 


Cole,  Margoner  E.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Colinson,  Edith,  Allendale. 

Conger,  Nina,  Picton. 

Cook,  Frank,  Delhi. 

Cornel,  D.  M.,  Queensboro. 

Copeland,  John,  Cornwall. 

Cottam,  Andrew,  Toronto. 

Cousin,  Mrs.  F.  X.,  Toronto. 

Craig,  Rye,  Walkerton. 

Crawford,  Peter,  Oldfield. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Peter,  Oldfield. 
Crawford,  Bessie  A.,  Belmont. 
Cressweller,  C.  L.,  Essex  Centre. 
Cressweller,  Sara,  Essex  Centre. 

Crews,  Gertie,  Trenton. 

Crickshank,  A.  Scott,  Hamilton. 
Dainty,  W.  C.,  Harrow. 

Danard,  Fausta,  Owen  Sound. 

Davey,  E.  A.  W.,  Whitby. 

Davey,  T.  Nelson,  Whitby. 

Davidson,  John,  Harriston. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  Hamilton. 

Dawson,  E.  S.  E.,  Chatham. 

Day,  Wm.  H,,  Victoria. 

Day,  Isaac,  Orillia. 

Day,  Lenna,  Athens. 

Dearness,  J.,  London. 

De  Guerre,  Ambrose,  Galt. 

Dewar,  R.  S.,  Burk’s  Falls. 

Dezell,  Alice,  Alvanley. 

Dickinson,  Arthur,  Stratford. 

Dichson,  G.,  Toronto. 

Dingman,  Lilly,  Melville. 

Dolan,  Maggie,  Orangeville. 

Donald,  Geo.  W.,  Owen  Sound. 
Donald,  Kate,  Owen  Sound. 

Donovan,  Hattie,  Portland. 

Dorrance,  D.  C.,  Seaforth. 

Dorrance,  D.  C.,  Centralia. 

Douglass,  W.,  Meaford. 

Douglas,  W.  A.,  Toronto. 

Dover,  C.  F.,  Haliburton. 

Downey,  C.,  Flamboro  Centre. 

Duffus,  Mrs.,  Toronto. 

Duncan,  Jane,  Bayfield. 

Eadie,  J.,  Toronto. 

Edwards,  C.  B.,  Lucan. 

Eidt,  Edwin  D.,  Philipsburg. 

Elliott,  Edwin,  Windsor. 

Elliott,  Aggie,  Trenton. 

Ellis,  Annie  H.,  Oshawa. 

Ettinger,  J.  G.,  Garden  Island. 

Exley,  R.  H.,  Napanee. 

Falkenbach,  H.  F.,  Toronto. 

Ferguson,  Sarah  E.,  Fergurson’s  Falls. 
Fetterley,  Mrs.  E.,  Chesterville. 
Fetterly,  J.,  Chesterville. 

Foley,  Michael.  Millington. 

Forrest,  Dr.,  Stratford. 

Ford,  Deborah,  Owen  Sound. 

Fortune,  Geo.,  Hamilton. 

Foster,  M.  M.,  Toronto. 

Foster,  R.  F.,  Arkona. 
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Foster,  Jennie,  Welland. 

Fraser,  Thomas,  Owen  Sound. 
Fraser,  W.  C.,  Vankleck  Hill. 
Fraser,  Belle,  Sandringham. 
Fraser,  Belle,  St.  Jacobs. 

French,  Charles  M.,  Oshawa. 
Frolley,  Lyle,  Bracondale. 

Fuller,  Annie  E.,  Windsor. 
Fulton,  Maggie  J.,  Toronto. 
Furinwall,  Blanch  H.,  Hamilton. 
Furlong,  Thos.  H.,  Simcoe. 
Gandaur,  C.,  Orilla. 

Garvin,  J.  W.,  Woodstock. 
Gauld,  Eliza  B.,  St.  Thomas. 
Geeson,  Frances,  London. 
Gibbard,  A.  H.,  Georgetown. 
Gibbs,  E.  E.,  Bervie. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  Bervie. 

Giffin,  J.  A.,  Clinton. 

Gilchrist,  Jane,  Oxford. 

Gilchrist,  Jennie,  Toronto. 

Giles,  Edith,  Brockville. 

Gillespie,  Julia  M.,  Picton. 
Goenlock,  Mary  E.,  Seaforth. 
Graham,  R.  M.,  London. 

Graham,  Hattie,  Brockville. 
Graham,  Gertrude,  Plainfield. 
Grant,  Robert,  Brockville. 

Grant,  James,  Beaverton. 

Gray,  R.  A.,  London. 

Gray,  C.,  Kinloss. 

Greenlees,  R.  F.,  Picton. 
Greenlees,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Picton. 
Green,  S.  J.,  Franklin. 
Greenwood,  Wm.  H.,  Whitby. 
Greenwood,  Wm.  J.,  Whitby. 
Greer,  Joseph,  Listwell. 

Greer,  Mary,  Listwell. 

Hagler,  Emma,  Toronto. 
Halliday,  Minnie,  Port  Hope. 
Halliday,  Ada,  Port  Hope. 

Hall,  John  S.,  Belmont. 

Hanna,  Wilbur  J.,  Larnia. 
Harding,  S.  II.,  Attwood. 

Hardy,  Sarah,  Toronto. 

Hardy,  Kate,  Toronto. 

Hare,  J.  J.,  Whitby. 

Harmon,  A.  Maria,  Ottowa. 

Hart,  Richmond,  Toronto. 
Hauch,  Samuel  M.,  Dash  wood. 
Haynes,  E.  M.,  Palmorston. 
Henderson,  Anson  G.,  Whitby. 
Henry,  T.  M.,  Napanee. 
Henstridge,  J.  W.,  Portsmouth. 
Heveron,  Maggie,  Perth. 

Hewson,  Richard,  Toronto. 

Hicks,  R.  W.,  Toronto. 

Hinch,  N.  E.,  Camden  East. 
Hinch,  Maria,  Napanee. 

Hinch,  L.,  Hinch. 

Hiscock,  Nellie,  Gananoque. 
Hogarth,  J.  W.,  Exeter. 

Hogarth,  E.  S.,  Centralia. 


Holden,  John  B.,  Toronto. 

•Holmes,  M.,  Petrolia. 

Holmes,  F.  A.,  Clinton. 

Holmes,  A.,  Clinton. 

Holmes,  M.  L.,  Clinton. 

Houston,  John,  Brighton. 

How,  Hessie,  Toronto. 

Howard,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Glencoe. 

Hughes,  T.  J.,  Chesley. 

Hugill,  Jas.  W.,  Coboconk. 

Hutchings,  G.  M..  Simcoe. 

Irwin,  William,  Flesherton. 

Irwin,  Maggie  J.,  Mongolia. 

Jackson,  Charlotte,  Toronto. 
Jackaberry,  Madge,  Chatham. 
Jamieson,  J.  S.,  Morrisburg. 

Jeffery,  Solomon  H.,  Pickering  Village. 
Johnson,  A.  J.,  Toronto. 

Johnson,  S.  M.  E.,  Toronto. 

Johnson,  John,  Sarnia. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Toronto. 
Keddie,  H.  M.,  Oshawa. 

Keefler,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Weston. 

Keefler,  Ethel,  Weston. 

Kelso,  Thos.  P.,  Belleville. 

Kelso,  Bella,  Owen  Sound. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  Norval. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Toronto. 
Kennedy,  Mary,  St.  Thomas. 

Kenny,  0.,  Durham. 

Kerr,  Brydon  John,  Rat  Portage. 

Kerr,  C.  W.,  Toronto. 

Kerr,  E.  M.,  Toronto. 

Kerr,  C.  S.,  Woodstack. 

Kerr,  W.  F.,  Coburg. 

Keyes,  Lizzie,  Stutfad. 

Kilty,  Geo.  M.,  Summer  Hill. 

Kirk,  Geo.,  Chatham. 

Kirkconnell,  T.  A.,  Port  Hope. 
Kirkconnell,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Port  Hope. 
Kirkland,  Thomas,  Toronto. 
Lackaberry,  Mary,  Chatham. 

Lamport,  W.  A.,  Toronto. 

Lang,  A.  E.,  Napanee. 

Landells,  R.,  Victoria. 

Langsdon,  John,  Prince  Albert. 
Langlois,  Grace,  Toronto. 

Latter,  Joseph,  Toronto. 

Lawrence,  Wm.  J.,  Goodwood. 
Lawrence,  Amelia,  Toronto. 

Legge,  L.,  Gananoque. 

Legge,  Minnie,  Gananoque. 

Leitch,  Thomas,  St.  Thomas. 

Lennon,  Margaret,  Smith’s  Falls. 
Lennox,  M.,  St.  Marys. 

Le  Vascount,  H.  M.,  Campbellford. 
Library,  Public,  Toronto. 

Lillie,  J.  T.,  Port  Elgin. 

Linklater,  John  C.,  Gananoque. 

Little,  D.  C.,  Trenton. 

Lochead,  Maggie,  Napanee. 

Lockwood,  Ellen,  Warren. 

Logan,  M.,  Toronto. 
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Longwell,  Ella,  Chatham. 

Lowery,  John  H.,  Summerhill. 
Luke,  M.,  Oshawa. 

Luke,  Annie,  London. 

Lynde,  F,  G.,  Madoc. 

Madden,  J.  H.,  Toronto. 

Madden,  Maria,  Prince  Albert. 
Manning,  F.  M.,  Niagara  Lake. 
Martin,  J.  C.,  Toronto. 

Martin,  R.  T.,  Toronto. 

Martin,  Essy,  Listowell. 

Marshall,  Jean,  Stratford. 

Massey,  Arthur,  Bay  Side. 

Massey,  H.  L.,  Morresburg. 

Massey,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Morresburg. 
Matson,  R.  H.,  Toronto. 

Maw,  Herb.,  Omagh. 

McArthur,  Mrs.  H.,  Port  Perry. 
McClaren,  Kate,  Morpeth. 
McCargar,  C.  H.,  Ottawa. 

McColl,  Annie,  St.  Thomas. 

McColl,  Maggie,  Sarnia. 

McColl,  Flora,  Hubrey. 

McDermott,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Toronto. 
McDonald,  A.,  Merrickville. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  A.,  Merrickville. 
McDonald,  J.  V.,  Appin. 

McDonald,  Alex.,  Thedford. 
McDougall,  Duncan,  Victoria. 
McDougall,  A.  H.,  Ottawa. 
McDougall,  Ellen,  White  Oak. 
McDougall,  Agnes, White  Oak. 
McEachern,  Peter,  Toronto. 
McFarland,  Isadora,  Toronto. 
McFaul,  J.  H.,  Toronto. 

McFaul,  L.  L.,  Seaforth. 

McGibbon,  Geo.,  Arkona. 
McGregor,  P.  C.,  Almonte. 
McGregor,  Alice,  Toronto. 
McIntosh,  W.,  Madoc. 

McIntosh,  A.,  Toronto. 

McKay,  J.  B.,  Kingston. 

McKay,  Ellen,  Simcoe. 

McKee,  Alexander,  Nexbridge. 
McKenzie,  W.  L.,  Shedden. 
McKenzie,  Agnes,  London. 
McKenzie,  Grace,  Stratford. 
McKerachen,  Mary,  Ottawa. 
McKinnely,  Mary,  Perth. 
McKinnely,  Agnes,  Perth. 
McKirmon,  D.  J.,  Minnico. 
McLaren,  Maggie,  Morpeth. 
McLauren,  Lizzie,  Napanee. 
McLaurin,  Susie,  Napanee. 

McLean,  Allan  E.,  Walkerville. 
McLeod,  J.  G.,  Seaforth. 
McLenaghan,  H.  E.,  Toronto. 
McLennan,  D.,  Clarence. 

McNeill,  Mrs.  Amanda,  Port  Elgin. 
McPherson,  C.,  Prescott. 
McPherson,  Lena,  Wallacetown. 
McQueen,  Robert,  Kirkwall. 
McQueen,  Alexander,  London. 


Mears,  Sarah,  Windsor. 

Merchant,  F.  W.,  London. 
Metcalf,  Mary  A.,  Chatham. 
Meyers,  Nellie,  Trenton. 

Milden,  Alfred,  Barrie. 

Millan,  H.  M.,  London. 

Miller,  Alberta,  Ancaster. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  Mount  St.  Louis. 
Miller,  Martha,  Harrow. 

Mitchell,  Rachel  J. , Whitby. 
Mitchell,  Rachel,  Mt.  Forest. 
Moberly,  M.  S.,  Collinwood. 
Mobel,  G.  E.,  Aylmer. 

Moore,  R.  J.,  Toronto. 

Moore,  C.  E.,  Hamilton. 

Mooan,  John,  Barrie. 

Morley,  T.  K.,  Toronto. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Toronto. 
Mudie,  B.  H.,  Sarnia. 

Mullog,  C.  W.,  Lucan. 

Muir,  Alex.,  Toronto. 

Muirhead,  M.  W.,  Toronto. 
Muirhead,  M.  J.,  Toronto. 
Murphy,  S.  J.,  Toronto. 

Neary,  A.,  Toronto. 

Neilson,  W.  Allen,  Ayr. 

Nesbitt,  Robt.  G.,  Woodville. 
Newall,  Miss,  Toronto. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.,  Toronto. 
Nicholls,  Mary  A.,  Peterboro. 
Noble,  W.,  Prince  Albert. 

Noble,  Etta,  Tara. 

Norris,  Ida,  Ornemee. 

Oliphant,  M.  A.,  London. 

Palmer,  Annie,  Trenton. 

Parker,  Thomas,  Toronto. 

Parlee,  Edith,  Yarmouth  Centre. 
Parsons,  Mercie,  Whitby. 
Peterson,  R.  A.,  Perth. 

Pearen,  Fred.,  Ottawa. 

Pegg,  Geo.  E.,  Ballantrae. 

Pegg,  William,  Windham  Centre. 
Perry,  S.  W.,  Kincardine. 

Philp,  F.  C.,  Port  Hope. 

Pierson,  Maggie,  Toronto. 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Napanee. 
Prescott,  R.  B.,  Toronto. 

Preston,  S.  H.,  Toronto. 

Preston,  Ella,  Toronto. 

Pyru,  A.  R.,  Toronto. 

Pyru,  R.  A.,  Toronto. 

Quance,  Noah,  St.  Thomas. 
Raines,  Minnie  L.,  Mohawk. 
Rankin,  L.  P.,  Toronto. 

Ramsay,  Walter,  Thorndale. 
Rapier,  John  A.,  Toronto. 

Reid,  John  C.,  Westfield. 

Reede,  Maud,  London. 

Ren  wick,  Carrie  B.,  Norwood. 
Reazin,  Henry,  Victoria. 
Richardson,  J.,  Tavistock. 
Richards,  Hannah,  Chatham. 
Richmond,  Elliot,  Blythe. 
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Ritchie,  John,  Cornwall. 

Ritchie,  M.  S.,  Brampton. 
Robertson,  W.  J.,  St.  Catharines. 
Robertson,  Charles,  Hamilton. 
Robertson,  L.,  Toronto. 

Robertson,  Alice,  Wyoming. 
Robertson,  M.  G.,  Essex. 

Robinson,  Hattie,  St.  Thomas. 
Rollins,  Jennie,  Madoc. 

Rosebrugh,  T.  R.,  Toronto. 

Ross,  Belle,  Sundridge. 

Ross,  Mary,  Walkertown. 

Row,  R.  K.,  Kingston. 

Runnalls,  W.  H.,  Welcome. 

Russell,  John,  Milbrook. 

Sanders,  Edgar  Chas.,  St.  Thomas. 
Sanders,  Edith  A.,  St.  Thomas. 
Saunders,  Sudie  J.,  Whitby. 

Savage,  Lizzie,  Carlton  Place. 

Scales,  Annie,  Oshawa. 

Scarlett,  E.,  Cobourg. 

Scott,  A.  M.,  Toronto. 

Scott,  Arthur  S.,  Essex  Centre. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.,  Essex  Centre. 
Scott,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Essex. 

Scott,  Laura  K.,  Charlottetown. 
Scott,  A.,  Charlottetown. 

Scott,  Florence,  Brampton. 
Segsworth,  A.  E.,  Toronto. 
Sevenson,  S..,  Perth. 

Shannon,  Samuel,  Attwood. 
Sharman,  I.  E.,  Goderich. 

Shaw,  John,  Brussels. 

Shaw,  Mar'ow  A.,  Merton. 

Sherman,  Ella,  Eden. 

Sheppard,  Geo.,  Godridge. 
Shickluna,  Geo.,  St.  Catherine. 
Shields,  A.  M.,  Mt.  Forest. 

Simms,  Amelia,  Toronto. 

Simpson,  Jas.  J.  W.,  Whitechurch. 
Sinclair,  D.  A.,  Kilsyth. 

Sinclair,  S.  B.,  Hamilton. 

Sinclair,  Teenie,  Sarnia. 

Sitlungton,  M.,  Sarnia. 

Smith,  J.  H.,  Hamilton. 

Smith,  Sidney,  Collingwood. 
Sproule,  C.  J.,  Collingwood. 

Stanley,  Annie  A.,  Perth. 

Stanton,  M.  H.,  Cobourg.  - 
Stemson,  Mary,  Strath  Roy. 
Stephenson,  S.  C.,  Cobourg. 

Stevens,  W.  H.,  Lindsay. 

Stewart,  John  L.,  Leeswater. 
Stewart,  H.  A.,  St.  Thomas. 

Stone,  Geo.,  Port  Perry. 

Stoodley,  Sue,  Toronto. 

Strang,  H.  I.,  Goderich. 

Stuart,  J.  R.,  Stratford. 

Stuart,  David,  Shipley. 


Durgin,  E.  H.,  Portland. 
Durgin,  Fannie,  Portland. 
Gorman,  W.  L.,  Pendleton. 


Swanzey,  Maggie,  Toronto. 

Suddaby,  J.,  Berlin. 

Sutherland,  R.  W.,  Toronto. 

Sutherland,  H.,  Toronto. 

Sutherland,  Annie,  Ingersol. 

Tate,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  Waubaushene. 

Taylor,  Belle,  Langslide. 

Taylor,  Belle,  Langslide. 

Taylor,  Alice,  Orillia. 

Tewksbury,  Sarah,  Cold  water. 

Thirlwall,  Nellie,  Greystead. 

Thomas,  M.  J.,  Oshawa. 

Thompson,  W.  H.,  Massie. 

Thomson,  R.  B.,  Donville. 

Thorn,  Walter,  Dunbarton. 

Todd,  Alice,  Owen  Sound. 

Tom,  John  E.,  Goderich. 

Turnbull,  James,  Clinton. 

Turning,  J.  B.,  Toronto. 

Unsworth,  Sarah,  Florence. 

Van  Dusen,  Orangeville. 

Veals,  Elizabeth,  Toronto. 

Waddell,  G.  B.,  Hillsburg. 

Ward,  J.  W.,  Atwood. 

Wark,  Alex.,  Sarnia. 

Warner,  R.  I.,  St.  Thomas. 

Warner,  Mrs.  R.  I.,  St.  Thomas. 

Watson,  Kate  A.,  Goderich. 

Watts,  Etta,  Glenvale. 

Watts,  Emma,  Glenvale. 

Webster,  A.  F.,  Toronto. 

Weiy,  W.  F.,  Bowmanville. 

Westerel,  S.  B.,  Mount  Forest. 
Whetlocker,  C.  J.,  Tavistock. 

Whytock,  M.,  Madoc. 

Wickham,  A.,  Kincardine. 

Wickham,  W. , Kincardine. 

Wickett,  Edith,  Elmer  West. 

Wilkie,  Amelia,  Vernon. 

Wilkie,  Jennie,  Vernon. 

Williams,  H.  W.,  Toronto. 

Williams,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Toronto. 

Williams,  W.,  Collingwood. 

Williams,  Jane,  Perth. 

Williams,  Mary,  St.  Thomas. 

Wilson,  G.  D.,  Glencoe. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  Glencoe. 

Wilson,  Eli,  Asburn. 

Wilson,  Alice,  Toronto. 

Wilson,  Mary,  Toronto. 

Wodden,  Emma,  Perth. 

Wyatt,  Lizzie,  St.  Thomas. 

Wylie,  Mary  J.  B.,  Branford. 

Yarnell,  M.  A.,  Sidney. 

Yemen,  J.  F.,  Ripley. 

Young,  Robert,  Trenton. 

Young,  Alex.,  Almonte. 

Yourmans,  Mary,  Toronto. 

— Ontario , 511. 


OREGON. 


Letchu,  J.  D.,  Corvallis. 
McFadden,  M.  E.,  Portland. 


— Oregon , 5. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adair,  M.  J.,  Allegheny  City.  McAulis,  Ida  M.,  Rochester. 

Adair,  K.  L.,  Allegheny.  McElwee,  E.,  New  Wilmington. 


Adair,  Elizabeth  M.,  Allegheny  City. 
Allen,  Jenny,  Blairsville. 

Allen,  Mrs.  E.,  Blairsville. 

Baker,  Edith  B.,  Pittsburg. 

Bird,  Elizabeth,  Montoursville. 
Bogart,  C.  D.,  Bradford. 

Boyle.  Myrtle  L.,  Allegheny. 
Bradshaw,  S.  E.,  Philadelphia. 
Brown,  Margaret,  Pittsburg. 

Brown,  M.  L.,  Allegheny. 
Cadwallder,  L.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Caldwell,  S.  A.,  Allegheny. 

Carney,  Sarah,  Allegheny. 

Carney,  Mary,  Allegheny. 

Cooper,  H.  L.,  Pittsburg. 

Cramer,  Dell,  Philadelphia. 

Crosby,  Margaret,  Chester. 

Cullis,  Ellen,  Oil  City. 

Dalzell,  Jennie,  Allegheny. 

Des  Islets,  C.  M.,  Cannonsburgh. 
Evans,  B.,  Cannonsburgh. 

Faringer,  Mrs.  Dr.,  Erie. 

Gunnison,  Bertie,  Erie. 

Guttenburg,  Gustave,  Pittsburg. 
Hasley,  Annie  R.,  Allegheny. 

Haynes,  Margarett,  Oil  City. 
Hunsiker,  Ella  M.,  Bradford. 

James,  Edmund  J.,  Philadelphia. 
Jude,  Geo.  W.,  Sugar  Grove. 
Kilbourne,  A.  C.,  Erie. 

Kinsman,  Winfield,  Sugar  Grove. 
Kuhus,  Isabelle,  Oil  City. 

Kuhus,  Margaret  J.,  Oil  City. 

Laird,  Maggie,  Williamsport. 

Low,  Abbie,  Erie. 

Lyte,  E.  Oram,  Millersville. 

McAulis,  T.  S.,  Rochester. 


Ahern,  John,  Quebec. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  A.,  Huntington. 
Anderson,  Mamie,  Huntington. 

Arthy,  E.  W.,  Montreal. 

Bannister,  A.  W.,  Richmond. 

Bannister,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Richmond. 

Bliss,  Nellie,  Compton. 

Foss,  G.  E.,  East  Farnham. 

Jackson,  C.  A.,  Montreal. 

Jones,  P.  M.,  Montreal. 

Macauley,  W.  B.  T.,  Montreal. 

RHODE 

Almy,  V.,  Little  Compton. 

Bartlett,  Annie  F.,  Providence. 

Budlong,  L.  M.,  Providence. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  Providence. 

Chase,  R.  E.,  Providence. 

Chase,  E.  J.,  Providence. 

Durfee,  Lydia  F.,  Providence. 


McDonald,  M.  A.,  Allegheny. 

McHendry,  Eliza,  Allegheny. 

Melntire,  Elizabeth,  Stony  Point. 

Meloney,  Robert  J.,  Allegheny. 

Meloney,  Wm.  A.,  Allegheny. 

Meloney,  Mrs.  Ada,  Allegheny. 

Minter,  T.  S.,  Jackson. 

Morrison,  A.  J.,  Philadelphia. 

Morrison,  Clara,  Philadelphia. 

Morrison,  Jennie  S.,  Philadelphia. 

Morrow,  John,  Allegheny. 

Morrow,  Eleanor,  Oakdale  Station. 

Nease,  William,  Pittsburg. 

Nease,  Mrs.  William,  Pittsburg. 

Nelson,  A.  L.,  Taylorsville. 

Oliver,  A.  E.,  Corry. 

Ritchie,  Chesley,  Pa. 

Reed,  Abbie,  Harrisburg. 

Sawbell,  Franklin  B.,  Greenville. 
Schabacker,  Minnie,  Erie. 

Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.,  Kutztown. 

Schafer,  S.  J.,  Allegheny. 

Shaw,  F.  H.,  North  East. 

Shelley,  W.  H.,  York. 

Soweel,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Greenville. 

Strait,  G.  B.,  Sylvania. 

Stone,  Mary  J.,  Beaver. 

Stout,  Geo.  H.,  Philadelphia. 

Taylor,  R.  T.,  Beaver. 

Taylor,  C.  A.,  Beaver. 

Thomas,  Anna,  Oil  City. 

Torrance,  J.  R.,  Wilkinsburg. 

Townsend,  Geo.  W.,  Philadelphia. 

Trout,  Mrs.  C.,  Altona. 

Trout,  M.  C.,  Altona. 

Turner,  Marion,  Corry. 

— Pennsylvania,  76. 

QUEBEC. 

Mastin,  G.  L.,  Coaticooke. 

Mastin,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  Coaticooke. 

McGregor,  L.,  Huntington. 

McGregor,  Mrs.,  Huntington. 

Metcalfe,  Mary,  Montreal. 

Miller,  J.  N.,  Quebec. 

Parmelee,  G.  W.,  Montreal. 

Rexford,  E.  I.,  Quebec. 

Rivard,  Edmond  S.,  Montreal. 

Thompson,  W.,  Coaticooke. 

— Quebec,  21. 

ISLAND. 

Farrell,  Annie  T.,  Providence. 

Farrell,  Emma  F.,  Providence. 

Fenner,  Mrs.,  Providence. 

Fenner,  Miss,  Providence. 

Guilbert,  J.  T.,  Providence. 

Harvey,  Abbie  M.,  Providence. 

Harvey,  Clara  B.,  Providence. 
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Hayward,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Providence. 
Hayward,  Mary,  Providence. 
Kennedy,  Jennie  0.,  Providence. 
Kenyon,  H.  C.,  Pawtucket. 

Metcalf,  Mrs.,  Providence. 

Murray,  Edith  B.,  Providence. 

Peck,  !Annie  S.,  Providence. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Providence. 
Richardson,  Mary  J.,  Providence. 
Richardson,  Lizzie  A.,  Providence. 
Ring,  Rebecca  L.,  Providence. 

Rose,  Henry  B.,  Providence. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Florence  S.,  Providence. 
Sherman,  Ella,  South  Kingstown. 


Steele,  W.,  Olneyville. 

Steele,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Olneyville. 

Stockwell,  T.  B.,  Providence. 

Tanner,  H.  S.,  Providence. 

Tanner,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Providence. 

Tarbell,  H.  S.,  Providence. 

Tarbell,  Mattie,  Providence. 

Tarbell,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 

Van  Doom,  Mabel  A.,  Providence. 

Week,  A.  W.,  Providence. 

Week,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Providence. 

Weld,  Mary  E.,  Providence. 

Whitbeck,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Pawtucket. 

Wilson,  W.  E.,  Providence. 

— Rhode  Island,  1$. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Alford,  J.  H.,  Marion. 

Alford,  A.  N.,  Marion. 

Alexander,  Lizzie,  Chester. 
Atkinson,  Wm.  R.,  Columbia. 
Beattie,  F.  R.,  Columbia. 

Ehrlich,  Edward,  Columbia. 
Ehrlich,  Mrs.  Edward,  Columbia. 
Flinn,  J.  Wm.,  Columbia. 
Graeser,  C.  A.,  Charleston. 


Hubbard,  L.  C.,  Anderson. 

McDonald,  W.  H.,  Kershaw. 

Ouzts,  D.  A.  G.,  Charleston. 

Rankin,  A.  M.,  Florence. 

Rembert,  A.  G.,  Spartanburg. 

Richardson,  W.  R.,  Spartanburg. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Spartanburg. 
Tounder,  Martha  S.,  Aiken. 

Watson,  W.  F.,  Greenville. 

— South  Carolina , 18. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Beckwith,  B.,  Central  City. 

Brennan,  Josie  L.,  Lake  Preston. 
Brennan,  Mary  E.,  Lake  Preston. 
Deschame,  Mary  L.,  Caston. 

Duncan,  F.  A.,  Mitchell. 

Gillespie,  Eva  L.,  Aberdeen. 

Hazen,  L.  D.,  Lead  City. 

Hood,  B.  F.,  Aberdeen. 

Jones,  J.,  Chamberlain. 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.,  Chamberlain. 

Major,  Lucy,  Deadwood. 

McArthur,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Central  City. 
McCordie,  Alma,  Groton. 

McCordie,  Rolla,  Groton. 

McLouth,  Lewis,  Brookings. 

McNab,  Mary,  Flandreau. 


Napton,  Mrs.  Mary,  Central  City. 

Norton,  Belle  M.,  Hot  Springs. 

Rankin,  Luella,  Deadwood. 

Requa,  Cora  B.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Robinson,  Mary,  Grand  View. 

Scharstein,  Julia,  Sioux  Falls. 

Stay,  J.  D.,  Yankton. 

Stenson,  Dora,  Hot  Springs. 

Storman,  Cornelia,  Leed. 

Swain,  H.  H.,  Yankton. 

Swain,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Yankton. 

Taber,  E.  J.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Volin,  E.  S.,  Yankton. 

Whittaker,  M.  Lotta,  Warner. 

Witbey,  Ella  G.,  Sioux  Falls. 

— South  Dakota,  31. 


TENNESSEE. 


Adams,  Ethel,  Clarksville. 

Allison,  R.  E.,  Shelby ville. 
Anderson,  Amanda,  Lebanon. 
Anderson,  Mary,  Springfield. 
Andrews,  Mamie,  Nashville. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville. 
Barnes,  Geo.  W.,  Nashville. 
Bellmpsley,  W.  N.,  Spencer. 
Benkley,  Carrie,  Nashville. 
Bennett,  Mattie,  Nashville. 

Boyd,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Knoxville. 

Boyd,  M.  R.,  Knoxville. 

Boyd,  C.  I.,  Knoxville. 


Braden,  J.,  Nashville. 

Braden,  M.  E.,  Nashville. 
Bryon,  J.  C.,  Nashville. 
Buchanan,  J.  S.,  Nashville. 
Buchanan,  Tommie,  Nashville. 
Buford,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  Clarksville. 
Burgess,  Louise,  Clarksville. 
Cannon,  M.  D.,  Memphis. 
Cannon,  Mabel,  Nashville. 
Carter,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Ripley. 
Charles,  C.  M.,  Columbia. 
Childress,  M.  F.,  Fayetteville. 
Colzar,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Nashville. 
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Conway,  Mrs.  Clara,  Memphis. 

Cope,  M.  E.,  Chattanooga. 

Dalton,  M.,  Nashville. 

Davis,  R.  E.,  Knoxville. 

Dick,  Nellie  H.,  Knoxville. 

Evans,  W.  P.,  Shelby ville. 

Evans,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Shelby  ville. 
Gains,  J.  W.,  Nashville. 

Garrett,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Nashville. 
Gill,  Bennie,  Clarksville. 

Godwin,  H.,  Nashville. 

Gold,  Mattie,  Clarksville. 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Frank,  Nashville. 
Grange,  Nana  L.,  Chattanooga. 
Grant,  S.  L.,  Chattanooga. 

Gray,  Lucas,  Nashville. 

Green,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Nashville. 

Green,  Shirley  R.,  Nashville. 
Hancock,  Mrs.  E.,  Nashville. 
Hancock,  Belle,  Jersey. 

Hancock,  Lizzie,  Nashville. 

Handly,  M.  W.,  Nashville. 

Harris,  Jennie,  Columbia. 

Haynes,  Katharine,  Springfield. 
Haynes,  Sallie,  Springfield. 

Heron,  Wm.  Edgar,  Chattanooga. 
Heron,  Mrs.  William,  Chattanooga. 
Hickman,  John  H.,  Nashville. 
Hickman,  L.,  Nashville. 

Hickman,  Mrs.  K.,  Nashville. 
Hixson,  Samuel,  Chattanooga. 
Huffaker,  W.  F.,  Chattanooga. 
Huffaker,  H.  D.,  Chattanooga. 
Huffaker,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Chattanooga. 
Hughes,  E.  L.,  Nashville. 

Jenkins,  Geo.,  Nashville. 

Jenkins,  J.  S.,  Nashville. 

Johnson,  Geo.  W.,  Nashville. 
Johnson,  M.  H.,  Nashville. 

Jones,  Wharton  S.,  Memphis. 

Jones,  Mattie  L.,  Shelbyville. 

Joy,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  Nashville. 

Keely,  Hannah,  Clarksville. 
Kennedy,  Lizzie  V.,  Knoxville. 
Leamon,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  Nashville. 
Leavitt,  V.  W.,  Chattanooga. 
Lichtenwanger,  Minnie,  Knoxville. 
Lichtenwanger,  Anna,  Knoxville. 
Lloyd,  M.  E.,  Knoxville. 

Lyon,  P.  A.,  Murfreesborough. 


Abney,  J.  G.,  Hillshore. 
Adams,  Mary  Pink,  Marshall. 
Baldwin,  J.,  Huntsville. 
Barry,  Sam.,  Paris. 

Barry,  Mary  E.,  Paris. 
Broyles,  M.  H.,  Hempstead. 
Burns,  Mamie,  Waco. 

Byrne,  Frances  C.,  Galveston. 
Cabaness,  Mattie,  Cleburne. 
Campbell,  Lina,  Galveston. 


Marshall,  Park,  Franklin. 

Massaquoy,  Momoliu,  Nashville. 

Matthews,  E.  S.,  Nashville. 

McClure,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Nashville. 
McKennie,  Anna  E.,  Nashville. 

McLelland,  F.  S.,  Cornersville. 

McLelland,  Sadie,  Cornersville. 

Meek,  T.  S.,  Nashville. 

Meek,  Mrs.  E.  V.,  Nashville. 

Moore,  Mamie,  Nashville. 

Morgan,  E.  W.,  Nashville. 

Nance,  W.  B.,  Cornersville. 

Nance,  Ruth,  Cornersville. 

Nance,  Bethenie  II. , Nashville. 

Nixon,  B.  A.  J.,  Shelbyville. 

Northern,  C.  C.,  Nashville. 

O’Dell,  Mary,  Knoxville. 

Overall,  N.  D.,  Murfreesborough. 
Patterson,  Orton,  Knoxville. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Knoxville. 

Payne,  E.  G.,  Nashville. 

Peay,  Mary  B.,  Clarksville. 

Peay,  Anna,  Clarksville. 

Porter,  Janie,  Columbia. 

Powell,  S.  F.,  Chattanooga. 

Price,  E.  A.,  Nashville. 

Ramsey,  J.  C.,  Nashville. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Murfreesborough. 
Rose,  J.  L.,  Nashville. 

Ruth,  Albert,  Knoxville. 

Scott,  M.  L.,  Knoxville. 

Scott,  Mary,  Knoxville. 

Scott,  Annie,  Knoxville. 

Simpson,  WTm.,  Nashville. 

Slaughter,  M.  A.,  Winchester. 

Sparkman,  E.,  Franklin. 

Sutherland,  Bessie,  Nashville. 

Swanson,  M.,  Nashville. 

Sweeny,  C.  H.,  Nashville. 

Taylor,  Lillian,  Nashville. 

Turulay,  Nettie,  Clarksville. 

Wagner,  G.  A.,  Chattanooga. 

Watson,  W.  C.,  Ripley. 

Waugh,  Henry  P.,  Morristown. 

White,  W.  T.,  Knoxville. 

Williamette,  J.  A.,  Nashville. 

Wilson,  J.  R.,  Nashville. 

Wyatt,  II.  D.,  Chattanooga. 

Wyatt,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Chattanooga. 

— Tennessee,  12 If.. 

TEXAS. 

Carr,  Mattie  W.,  Huntsville. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Julia,  Denton. 

Chappell,  E.  B.,  Austin. 

Childress,  Della,  Cleburne. 

Cobb,  Mary,  Cameron. 

Collier,  B.  G.,  Dallas. 

Crow,  F.  P.,  Willis. 

Dannelly,  Helen,  Galveston. 

Gilbert,  L.  L.,  Paris. 

Goldsmith,  J.  D.,  Decatur. 
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Goodman,  Frank,  Marshall. 
Halleck,  P.  S.,  Hillsboro. 
Halleck,  Mrs.  P.  S.,  Hillsboro. 
Harris,  T.  G.,  Dallas. 

Hatcher,  Kate,  Goliad. 
Heartsall,  L.,  Marshall. 
Henderson,  A.,  Cameron. 
Lacefield,  W.  R.,  Whitney. 
Leewright,  Estelle,  Austin. 
Maxwell,  Janie,  Austin. 
Penick,  R.  A.,  Austin. 

Prague,  Myrtle,  Gainesville. 
Pryor,  Kate,  Gainesville. 
Quarles,  Lucy,  Galveston. 
Randall,  A.  E.,  Dallas. 
Randall,  W.  G.,  Dallas. 
Randall,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Dallas. 


Buckle,  C.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Hallock,  E.  S.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Kerr,  W.  J.,  Logan. 

Kerr,  Leonora  H.,  Logan. 
Larson,  Irena,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Brackett,  S.  H.,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Ross,  H.  H.,  Burlington. 


Randall,  Mamie,  Dallas. 

Reagan,  Catharine,  Houston. 

Reagan,  J.  M.,  Fort  Worth. 

Reilly,  Maggie,  Austin. 

Rigs,  Mary  C.,  Marshall. 

Robbins,  Sallie,  Paris. 

Rogers,  J.  B.,  Austin. 

Stovall,  Geo.  H.,  Willis. 

Stovall,  C.  F.,  Willis. 

Vaughn,  Mary  W.,  Fort  Worth. 

Wagnon,  Lulu,  Marshall. 

Wallace,  Maggie,  Clebourne. 

Walnerton,  N.,  Marshall. 

Welch,  M.,  Goliad. 

Wilkes,  W.  A.,  Waco. 

Williams,  Izora,  Fort  Worth. 

— Texas , 58. 


U^AH. 

Millspaugh,  J,  F.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Park,  John  R.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Wheeler,  Althea,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Worsted,  L.  G.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Worstell,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

— Utah , 10. 


VERMONT. 

Ross,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Burlington. 

Warner,  Hattie,  Burlington. 

— Vermont,  J. 


VIRGINIA. 


Buckley,  R.  R.,  Clifton  Station. 
Fries,  j.  N.,  Dayton. 

Garnett,  James  M.,  University. 
Hott,  Geo.  P.,  Dayton. 


Johnson,  Jemie,  Farmville. 

Massey,  John  E.,  Richmond. 

Morton,  Susie.,  Farmville. 

Womack,  J.  W.,  Richmond. 

— Virginia,  8. 


WASHINGTON. 


Albright,  C.  W.,  Fair  Haven. 
Barton,  A.  A.,  Tacoma. 
Bemiss,  D.,  Spokane. 

Bemiss,  Mrs.  D.,  Spokane. 
Brown,  Mary  E.,  Seattle. 
Bryan,  R.  B.,  Olympia. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  Olympia. 
Gault,  F.  B.,  Tacoma. 
Gephart,  J.  M.,  Seattle. 


WEST 

Anderson,  W.  H.,  Wheeling. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Wheeling. 
Barnes,  J.  Walter,  Fairmount. 

Buckley,  J.,  Wheeling. 

Burgell,  E.  E.,  Wheeling. 

Carter,  M.  A.,  Wheeling. 

Curtis,  C.  W.,  West  Liberty. 


Johnson,  W.  G.,  Olympia. 

Macfarland,  Maggie,  Tacoma. 

Macfarland,  Minnie,  Tacoma. 

McKee,  Geo.  C.,  Seattle. 

Richardson,  P.  C.,  Seattle. 

Reynolds,  H.  A.,  Walla  Walla. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  B.  C.,  Walla  Walla. 
Walker,  J.  B.,  Spokane. 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Spokane. 

— Washington,  18. 

VIRGINIA. 

Delaplaine,  M.  L.,  Wheeling. 

Delaplaine,  Huldah,  Wheeling. 

Evans,  Chas.  W.,  Grafton. 

Garden,  Drucilla,  Wheeling. 

Gittings,  J.  G.,  Clarksburg. 

Gilchrist,  J.  P.,  Wheeling. 

Gilchrist,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Wheeling. 
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Gilchrist,  M.  E.,  Wheeling. 
Hildreth,  Lulu  G.,  Wheeling. 
Jacobs,  John  J.,  Wheeling. 
Jacob,  Annie,  Wheeling. 
Johnson,  Rena  B.,  Parkersburg. 
McCurdy,  Geo.  E.,  Wheeling. 
McCurdy,  Mrs.  M.,  Wheeling. 
McCurdy,  Martha,  Wheeling. 
McCulloch,  Sallie,  Wheeling. 
McLain,  L.  A.,  Wheeling. 
Meyer,  Annie  E.,  Wheeling. 
Meyer,  Lena  B.,  Wheeling. 
Milligan,  J.  N.,  Wheeling. 
Milligan,  H.  L.,  Wheeling. 
North,  A.  J.,  Wheeling. 

Norton,  Virginia,  Wheeling. 
Petrie,  William,  Wheeling. 
Petrie,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Wheeling. 


Petrie,  Fannie,  Wheeling. 

Prillerman,  B.,  Charleston. 

Reeves,  Annie  E.,  Wheeling. 

Roberts,  Etta,  Wheeling. 

Shields,  D.  W.,  Wellsburgh. 

Shields,  M.  W.,  Wheeling. 

Sivey,  Wm.  M.,  Elizabeth. 

Smith,  Reed,  Charleston. 

Speidel,  Joseph,  Wheeling. 

Swift,  M.  E.,  Wheeling. 

Swope,  R.  R.,  Wheeling. 

Swope,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  Wheeling. 

Thornton,  M.  J.,  Wheeling. 

Wilson,  Rebecca  M.,  Wheeling. 

Wheat,  J.  M.,  Wheeling. 

Wheat,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Wheeling. 

Young,  L.  A.,  Wheeling. 

— West  Virginia,  49. 
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Allen,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  Eau  Claire. 
Ames,  J.  N.,  Oregon. 

Appleyard,  Emma,  Milwaukee. 
Apthorp,  Mary  E.,  Oshkosh. 
Atterberry,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Atlanta. 
Atwood,  Mary  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Augustine,  A.  B.,  Racine. 
Augustine,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Racine. 
Austin,  F.,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Bacon,  Harriet  E.,  Waukesha. 
Barber,  Ella,  Milwaukee. 

Beck,  Geo.,  Platteville. 

Bevan,  Alexander,  Milwaukee. 
Bond,  Lizzie  D.,  Kenosha. 

Booth,  J.  H.,  Milwaukee. 

Booth,  Mary  D.,  Milwaukee. 
Bradford,  Mary  D.,  Kenosha. 
Briggs,  Alice  M.,  Oakfield. 

Buck,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Milwaukee. 
Burns,  U.  S.  G.,  Sheboygan. 

Bush,  Gertrude,  Milwaukee. 
Campbell,  Mary,  Milwaukee. 
Carey,  J.  L.,  Appleton. 

Carey,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Appleton. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  Milwaukee. 
Carter,  Mrs.  E.,  Milwaukee. 
Carter,  Ida,  Milwaukee. 

Chegwin,  Rose  B.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Clark,  Flora  A.,  Beloit. 

Cobban,  Lucy  B.,  Eau  Claire. 

Cole,  Jessie  M.,  Sheboygan  Falls. 
Cook,  E.,  Neenah. 

Copeland,  S.,  Broadhead. 

Craig,  A.  H.,  Waukesha. 

Craig,  Mrs.  A.  H. , Waukesha. 
Craig,  A.  M.,  Waukesha. 

Crandall,  Bertha,  Milwaukee. 
Davis,  Mary  M.,  Oshkosh. 

Davis,  Alma,  Winneconne. 

De  Cen,  Mrs.  A.,  La  Crosse. 

De  Cen,  Henrietta,  La  Crosse. 

De  Hilt,  II.,  Oakfield. 


De  Hilt,  Carrie,  Oakfield. 

Dell,  F.  B.,  Black  River  Falls. 
Dengler,  Rosa,  Madison. 

Dixon,  J.  F.,  Kilburn  City. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Kilburn  City. 
Dixon,  H.  A.,  Milwaukee. 

Dixon,  Hattie  M.,  Milwaukee. 
Dixon,  Susie,  New  London. 

Doan,  Mrs.  Isabel,  Fall  City. 

Doty,  F.  E.,  Madison. 

Dudgeon,  R.  B.,  Madison. 
Duncan,  Autla,  Marinette. 
Dundas,  Mrs.  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Durand,  Samuel,  Madison. 
Durand,  Loyal,  Madison. 
Eastman,  Geo.  P.,  Milwaukee. 
Elkinton,  Chas.  H.,  Oakfield. 
Fabsel,  Agnes,  Milwaukee. 
Fairchild,  A.  N.,  Milwaukee. 
Fairchild,  Mrs.  A.  N.,  Milwaukee. 
Feeney,  Kate  II.,  Madison. 
Fielding,  A.  F.,  Racine. 
Fitzgerald,  J.,  Oshkosh. 

Foeller,  Jos.,  Ashland. 

Foote,  Mattie,  Oshkosh. 

Ford,  John,  Milwaukee. 

Ford,  Belle,  Milwaukee. 

Ford,  Ellen,  Oshkosh. 

Forsyth,  C.  G.,  Milwaukee. 
Gardner,  D.  E.,  Platteville. 

Glisan,  S.  A.,  Platteville. 

Gilbert,  S.,  Oregon. 

Gillan,  Mrs.  S.  Y.,  Milwaukee. 
Gillan,  Silas  Y.,  Milwaukee. 

Gillan,  Mary  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Gillespie,  Mary,  Waukesha. 
Goodhue,  Nellie  M.,  Marinette. 
Graham,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Eau  Claire. 
Hagerman,  John  A.,  Mauston. 
Hall,  May,  Whitewater. 

Hare,  Wm.,  De  Pere. 

Harnick,  E.,  Oshkosh. 
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Harrigan,  D.  P.,  Milwaukee. 

Hayes,  W.,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Healy,  C.,  Neenah. 

Henry,  Eleanor,  Milwaukee. 

Hewitt,  P.  H.,  Manitowoc. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Manitowoc. 
Ilibbler,  Minnie,  Marinette. 

Hicks,  Lou,  La  Crosse. 

Holden,  W.  L.,  Manitowoc. 

Hooper,  S.  A.,  Milwaukee. 

Horton,  Estelle,  Milwaukee. 
Hoskins,  W.  J.,  Waterloo. 

Howard,  Etta,  Janesville. 

Howe,  Ed.,  Warsaw. 

Howitt,  John,  Waukesha. 

Jackson,  Minnie,  Evansville. 
Johnson,  W.  H.,  Berlin. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Grace,  Waupun. 
Jones,  H.  A.,  Appleton. 

Jones,  D.  A.,  Appleton. 

Jones,  Susan,  Milwaukee. 

Kamp,  John  C.,  Ahnapee. 

Kamp,  Mrs.  John  C.,  Ahnapee. 
Kavasinki,  W.  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Keyes,  M.,  Milwaukee. 

Kemp,  Addie,  Eau  Claire. 

Killian,  Minnie,  Cottage  Grove. 
Kirk,  Geo.,  Fall  River. 

Kirk,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fall  River. 

Lage,  T.  H.,  Tiffin. 

Largeant,  Elma,  Marinette. 
Luebeky,  Emma  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Magee,  H.,  Peshtigo. 

Magee,  Harriet  C.,  Oshkosh. 
Manning,  Edith  B.,  Lake  Mills. 
Marling,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Marling,  Miss  W.  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Marsh,  C.  0.,  Two  Rivers. 

Martin,  Helen  E.,  Elkhorn. 
Matcheth,  J.,  Eau  Claire. 
McCumber,  Anna  L.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
McDougall,  L.  A.,  Platteville. 
McGregor,  D.,  Prattville. 

McGregor,  Alice,  Prattville. 
Mclntire,  Annie,  Milwaukee. 
McLaren,  Mary,  Milwaukee. 
McTavish,  May,  Ashland. 

Meadows,  Mary,  East  Troy. 
Meadows,  Jennie,  East  Troy. 

Miller,  F.  M.,  Fisk. 

Minor,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Mitchell,  I.  N.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  I.  N.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Mitchell,  Kate,  Kenosha. 

Morse,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Delaware. 
Morrison,  W.  L.,  Mauston. 

Mosher,  Lovila  M.,  New  Richmond. 
Moss,  B.,  Hurley. 

Murray,  Lizzie,  New  London. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  L.,  Milwaukee. 
Murphy,  Josie  F.,  Milwaukee. 
Nagle,  Annie,  Manitowoc. 

Nelson,  Mary  A.,  Manitowoc. 


Niskern,  Perry,  Berlin. 

Niskern,  Mrs.  Perry,  Berlin. 
Nolan,  Kate,  Greenbush. 
Northrup,  Kittie  F.,  Clinton. 
Olcott,  Jennie,  Oshkosh. 

Olcott,  Emma,  Oshkosh. 

Olm,  Nora  L.,  Waukesha. 

Olinda,  Mary  G.  Van,  Neenah. 
Osborn,  Jennie,  Oshkosh. 

Olsen,  Ida,  Milwaukee. 

Parker,  Florence,  River  Falls. 
Peck,  L.  H.,  La  Crosse. 

Perkins,  M.  S.,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Pidd,  J.,  Augusta. 

Pike,  Bessie,  Boscobel. 

Powell,  J.  F.,  Marinette. 

Pratt,  E.  C.,  River  Falls. 

Pray,  T.  B.,  Whitewater. 

Pray,  E.  F.  M.,  Whitewater. 
Purdy,  Annette  C.,  Appleton. 
Purdy,  Edith  A.,  Platteville. 
Radford,  L.,  Oshkosh. 

Richards,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee. 
Ringwood,  Lizzie,  Marinette. 
Riordan,  J.  E.,  Sheboygan. 
Rodman,  Macy  D.,  Ashland. 
Rogers,  C.  E.,  Whitewater. 
Rossiter,  M.  L.,  La  Crosse. 
Schlundt,  Herman,  Two  Rivers. 
Sharpe,  Rachel  D.,  Waukesha. 
Sheldon,  Carrie,  Milwaukee. 
Sherwood,  F.  E.,  Milwaukee. 
Smith,  Clara,  New  London. 
Snyder,  Jessie  F.,  Clinton. 
Snyder,  Emma  E.,  Madison. 
Spence,  H.  M.,  Milwaukee. 

Spurr,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  New  London. 
Spry,  Eliza,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Spry,  Mary  E.,  Ft.  Atkinson. 
Stayton,  Luna,  Berlin. 

Stiles,  Eva  L.,  Lake  Mills. 
Sutherland,  Retta  B.,  Milwaukee. 
Sutton,  Rachel  L.,  Milwaukee. 
Switzer,  C.  J.,  Wausau. 

Thomas,  0.  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Thomas,  Jane,  Milwaukee. 
Thompson,  W.  A.,  Madison. 
Thompson,  Helen,  Eau  Claire. 
Tickner,  F.,  Menomonee. 

Tickner,  E.,  Menomonee. 

Wahl,  Nellie,  Ahnapee. 

Walsh,  Sarah  C.,  Two  Rivers. 
Walsh,  Mary  H.,  Two  Rivers. 
Walsh,  David,  Milton. 

Walsh,  Isabel,  Kenosha. 

Warner,  M.,  Shullsburgh. 

Ward,  J.,  Ashland. 

Ward,  Mrs.  J.,  Ashland. 

Weber,  A.  W.,  Oshkosh. 

Webster,  Ida  J.,  Oshkosh. 

Wells,  0.  E.,  Madison. 

Wells,  Mrs.  0.  E.,  Madison. 
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Wells,  Bessie  E.,  Kenosha. 
Wheeler,  Helen,  Neenah. 
Wheeler,  Sadie,  Neenah. 
Whetstone,  Hulda  J.  V.,  Beloit. 
White,  Christine,  Ashland. 
Willey,  Mrs.  H.,  La  Crosse. 


Cameron,  E.  M.,  Cheyenne. 
Churchill,  J.  0.,  Cheyenne. 
Dawney,  Fanchon,  Laramie. 
Fox,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Laramie. 
Fox,  Hattie  E.,  Laramie. 
Kirk,  Zoe.,  Bawlins. 

Marsh,  Bessie,  Laramie. 


Willey,  Sadie,  La  Crosse. 

Williams,  Emma  M.,  Waupun. 

Wood,  M.  C.,  Milwaukee. 

Worsley,  A.  M.,  Sylvania. 

Worsley,  Alverta,  Sylvania. 

WyckofF,  Grace,  La  Crosse. 

— Wisconsin , 222. 

WYOMING. 

McCoy,  M.  D.,  Liesiding. 

McGregor,  Minnie,  Cheyenne. 

Mills,  Cornelia,  Cheyenne. 

Moir,  Mrs.  Frank,  Laramie. 

Smith,  W.  I.,  Laramie. 

Smith,  Julia,  Laramie. 

— Wyoming,  13. 
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